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TEE  ANTHROPOID  APES. 

THE  order  Qaadromana  has  in  all  ages  been  regarded  with  peculiar 
interest,  because  it  resembles  man  in  stracture  and  appearance. 
The  name,  four-handed,  originates  in  the  belief  that  the  monkey  possesses 


Obano-Outang,  S.  ScUyruSj  Linn. 

four  prehensile  extremities,  all  adapted  to  use  in  walking,  yet  partaking 
more  of  the  hand  than  of  the  foot.    Some  of  the  later  naturalists  prefer 
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the  term  Pedimana,  or  foot-handed,  regarding  the  foot  element  as  pre- 
dominating. Professor  Huxley  maintains  that  the  ape  is  properly  bi- 
manous,  possessing  two  hands  and  two  feet ;  and  his  reasonmg  has  lately 
been  strengthened  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Endleton,  who,  after  careful 
anatomical  examination  of  a  young  chimpanzee,  has  concluded  that  that 
ape,  at  least,  is  not  quadrumanous,  but  properly  bi-manous,  although  its 
extremities  are  all  prehensile. 

Though  occurring  only  in  or  near  tropical  regions,  the  Quadrumana.are 
of  wide  geographical  distribution  ;  and  the  characteristics  bf  those  in  dif- 
ferent continents  are  distinctly  marked  and  easily  classified'.  We  have  the 
Simiadae,  or  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World  ;  the  Cebidee,  or  Monkeys  of  the 
New  World  ;  and  the  Lemuridae,  or  Monkeys  of  Madagascar.  The  Simi- 
adce  are  the  most  interesting  family,  including  the  largest  and  most  man- 
like members  of  the  order.  This  family  is  divided  into  the  Tailed,  and 
the  Tailless  or  Anthropoid  apes. 

The  ANTHROPom  Apes  described. 

These  are  distinguished  by  teeth  like  those  of  man,  by  a  lack  of  tails 
and  cheek-pouches,  and  by  being  able  to  walk  erect,  although  naturally 
moving  on  all-fours. 

The  Orakg-Odtako,  or  Simia  satyrua,  in  former  times,  included  the 
chimpanzee,  which,  however,  is  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  diiBFerent 
genus  ;  and  the  term  orang  refers  only  to  an  ape  found  in  Indo-China  and 
the  East  India  islands. .  The  S.  Satyrus  is  about  five  feet  high  when  erect, 
is  covered  with  reddish  hair,  and,  as  the  forehead  is  full,  and  the  snout  not 
extremely  prominent,  resembles  man  more  than  any  other  ape  of  which  we 
have  satisfactory  information.  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  builds  in 
trees  a  rude  shelter  from  storms.  Some  naturalists  have  placed  this  ape 
below  the  dog  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  ;  but  this  seems  unjust.  Buffon 
and  others  have  given  instances  in  which  very  considerable  intelligence 
was  manifested.  The  orang  is  little  known  in  the  West,  as  few  specimens 
have  been  imported,  although  many  of  other  genera  have  been  exhibited 
under  its  name. 

The  Chimpanzee,  or  Troglodytes  niger,  inhabits  a'  narrow  district  of 
western  tropical  Africa,  and  is  the  Angola  orang  of  the  old  naturalists. 
It  is  four  to  five  feet  high,  covered  with  grayish  hair,  long  and  thick  upon 
the  back,  but  short  and  thin  elsewhere.  It  is  gregarious,  and  lives  almost 
wholly  among  the  trees.  To  protect  itself  against  the  furious  storms  of  its 
country,  it  constructs  a  hut  of  twigs  and  leaves  like  the  orang,  and  when 
attacked  defbnds  itself  with  clubs  and  stones.  The  first  individual  of  this 
species  ever  seen  in  Europe  was  brought  to  England  in  1738,  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  curiosity.  Of  late  years,  many  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
and  America,  where  they  have  been  exhibited  as  orang-outangs. 

The  NsHiEGO  Mbouve,  or  nest-building  ape,  the  Troglodytes  calvus 
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of  Du  Chailln,  inhabits  the  Gorilla  country.  It  is  of  secluded  habits,  and 
is  bat  little  known.  It  is  of  moderate  size  ;  its  face  when  young  is  white, 
but  sooty  black  in  the  adult ;  its  head  is  bald,  and  its  body  is  covered 
with  dark  hair.  It  skillfully  constructs  nests  or  huts  in  trees,  with  the 
tops  carved  to  shed  rain.  In  one  of  these  a  pair  (for  the  T.  calvus  is  not 
gregarious)  abide  until  the  berries  in  the  vicinity  are  consumed,  when 
they  remove  and  construct  another  nest.  These  huts  are  so  well  built  that 
Du-Chaiflu  wa&  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  believe  them  other  than  the 
work  of  hunters. 

The  Kooloo-Kamba,  or  speab'ng  ape,  was  also  discovered  by  Du  Chaillu. 
It  is  covered  with  hair,  which  on  the  face  is  arranged  like  the  whiskers  of 
the  bearded  races.  Its  forehead  is  very  prominent,  and  its  cranial  cavity 
is  very  large.  If  Du  Chaillu's  account  can  be  relied  upon,  it  resembles  man 
more  than  any  other  of  the  family.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  as 
its  timidity  is  so  great  that  even  Du  Chaillu  himself  was  unable  to  discover 
or  invent  any  thing  concerning  it. 

The  GoBiLLA,  or  man-monkey,  is  found  only  in  Western  Africa,  in- 
habiting a  narrow  strip  of  country  near  the  equator.  It  is  of  gigahtic 
size,  a  specimen*  in  the  museum  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  being  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  and  five  feet  about  the  shoulders.  The  body  is  covered 
with  thick  hair,  varying  in  color  from  gray  to  black  ;  the  face  is  black 
and  bearded,  and  the  eyes  are  deeply  set.  Although,  like  other  a^^es,  its 
natural  mode  of  locomotion  is  on  all-fours,  yet  it  is  able  to  move  erect 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  a  restless,  nomadic  creature,  living  in  pairs 
with  its  young ;  is  strictly  vegetarian,  and  always  sleeps  with  its  back  to 
a  tree.  The  strength  of  the  gorilla  is  prodigious.  It  is  said  to  bend  and 
break  a  gun-barrel  without  diflBculty.  This,  however,,  is  doubtful.  We 
have  only  Du  Chaillu*s  word  for  it.  It  is  known  that  one  stroke  of  its 
ma^ive  hand  will  disembowel  a  man,  or  break  his  arms.  Tke  lion  is  not 
found  in  its  country,  and  the  leopard  flees  at  its  approach.  Wfcen  ex- 
cited, it  beats  its  breast,  and  makes  a  deep  roaring  sound.  Although  the 
only  animal  that  meets  man  face  to  face,  the  gorilla  is  not  the  frightful 
creature  of  our  imagination.  Usually  it  is  retuing,  even  timid,  and  is  found 
after  patient  search.  Its  ferocity  appears  only  in  defence  of  its  young, 
except  in  case  of  a  lonely  male,  who,  having  been  deprived  of  his  mate, 
seems  full  of  malice,  and  wanders  up  and  down,  doing  all  possible  damage. 

The  Development  Theory. 

A  belief  that  man  is  related  to  the  Quadrumana  has  long  prevailed.  The 
ancients  maintained  that,  in  certain  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  was 
a  race  of  men  with  tails.  Keeping,  a  Swede,  pretended  to  have  traded 
with  them.  Smith,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species,** 
states  that  a  certain  family,  chief  of  the  Sesodya  tribe,  clauns  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  monkey-god  which  they  worship.    Captain  Harris  tells 
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us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aden,  in  Soathern  Arabia,  r^ard  the  monkeys 
of  the  rocky  heights  near  the  city  as  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  of  Ad.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  by  attempting  to 
establish  a  rival  paradise,  they  were  metamorphosed  into  monkeys. 

Within  two  hilndred  years,  a  race  of  philosophers  has  sprung  up,  which 
has  embodied  similar  ideas  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Development  Theoiy.'' 
According  to  this  "  Theory,"  the  animal  kingdom  is  derived  from  the  simple 
cell,  which,  under  the  influence  of  two  principles — a  tendency  to  progres- 
sion and  the  force  of  external  circumstances — has  developed  through  all 
the  successive  stages  of  organization  and  intelligence,  and  has  at  last  cul- 
minated in  man. 

We  shall  consider  only  th6  last  stage — the  transformation  of  the  ape 
into  man.  Lamarck,  the  father  of  the  theory,  explains  the  process.  One 
of  the  quadrumauous  races,  which  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, lost,  by  some  means  (concerning  which  history  is  silent),  the  habit 
of  climbing  trees  and  hanging  from  boughs  by  the  feet  as  with  hands. 
Afterward,  by  constraint  of  circumstances,  it  was  compelled  for  many 
generations  to  walk  upon  its  feet,  until,  at  length,  walking  on  all-fours 
became  iuconvenient.  The  inherent  tendency  to  advance  induced  a  desire 
for  ruling,  and  the  weaker  quadrumana  were  driven  into  woods,  where, 
being  in  subjection,  neither  tlieir  wants  nor  their  ideas  increased,  and  they 
remained  undeveloped.  The  others,  however,  as  they  grew  in  number, 
found  their  wants  more  numerous,  and  bo  acquired  industrious  habits. 
As  generations  passed,  the  ideas  of  the  dominant  class  increased.  To  com- 
municate these,  signs  were  at  first  used,  which  eventually  proved  insuffi- 
cient, and  were  succeeded  by  sounds.  By  continued  exertion,  the  vocal 
organs  became  so  conformed  as  to  admit  of  sustained  conversation,  and 
language  was  the  result 

Against  this  theory  many  objections  may  be  urged.  We  consider, 
first,  its 

Imfbobabilitt. 

It  depends  too  much  upon  mere  hypothesis,  and  requires  us  to  take  too 
much  for  granted.  It  is  mipossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  cutiumstances  which  would  compel  quad- 
rupeds to  move  on  their  hind  feet  for  generations. 
Yet  this  must  have  taken  place,  or  the  theory  is 
untenable.  Again,  the  tailless  apes  must  have  de- 
veloped from  the  tailed  apes,  and,  therefore,  must 
have  "developed"  away  their  tails,  which,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  engraving,  are  not  inconsiderable. 
This,  too,  is  improbable.  Disuse  causes  the  organ 
to  diminish,  but  not  to  disappear.     The  mammary 

thousand  years  have  not  availed  to  obliterate  them. 
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Contrary  to  Nature. 

True  transmntation  of  species  is  unknown  in  nature.  By  careful  culture, 
varieties,  differing  greatly  from  the  primary,  of  animals  and  vegetables 
may  be  produced  ;  but  these  invariably  degenerate  and  disappear,  or  return 
to  the  original  stock.  If  man,  by  stress  of  peculiar  circumstances,  has 
been  developed  from  the  ape,  then,  as  soon  as  the  restraint  is  removed,  he 
should  revert  to  his  foimer  condition.  But  he  does  not.  From  time  im- 
memorial, the  savages  of  Borneo  have  trained  orangs  to  throw  down  the 
cocoa-nnts  from  the  trees,  being  themselves  unable  to  procure  them.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  these  savages  anxiously  desire  to  possess  the  long 
arms  of  the  ape  and  the  power  of  climbing  trees,  whereby  they  would  be 
freed  from  the  labor  of  training  obstinate  brutes.  The  Development 
theory  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  desires  would  incite  them  to  strong 
efforts,  and  that  such  efforts  would  eventually  cause  the  production  of  the 
new  oi^gans  and  powers.  Nevertheless,  no  such  organs  have  yet  appeared ; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  (according  to  the  Development 
theory)  that,  to  obtain  them,  they  require  only  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature 
and  return  to  their  original  conformation.  In  like  manner,  we  may  dis- 
ciifls  the 

Development  or  Imteluoenoe. 

Mr.  Lubbock,  m  his  ''Pre-historic  Times,"  holds  that,  as  the  chimpanzee 
now  uses  stones  for  cracking  nuts,  it  may  easily  see  that  one  stone  will 
break  another,  and  bo  learn  to  make  flint  weapons.  In  making  these, 
sparks  will  be  produced,  and  thus  the  secret  of  procuring  fire  wonld  be 
obtained.  If  aU  nature  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  progress,. thii 
result  wonld  be  natural ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  nature  does  not  possess 
this  tendency,  and  the  breach  comes  where  we  would  least  expect  to  find 
it.  Man,  the  most  highly  developed  of  all  created  things,  appears  most 
obstinately  determined  to  retrograde.  Surely,  the  defenders  of  the  theory 
do  not  pretend  that  man  is  the  acme  of  development.  True,  he  is  now 
superior  to  all ;  bnt  so  was  the  ape  at  one  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  man's 
energies  seem  most  doggedly  bent  upon  retrogression  ;  so  that,  unless  up- 
held by  some  artificial  agency,  such  as  the  Bible  of  the  Christian,  the 
Shastas  of  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Koran  of  the  Turk,  his  inevitable  tendency 
is  decay.  And  even  these  can  not  always  maintain  their  influence.  The 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  the  Nile  country,  though  devoted  to  the  Koran, 
are  now  degraded  races  ;  while,  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Ethiopia, 
where  Christianity  once  prevailed,  fetichism  has,  in  great  measure,  re- 
gained its  power. 

The  Facial  Anole. 

When  Camper  offered  his  methoi  of  determining  intellectual  power  by 
the  facial  angle,  he,  with  some  other  enthusiastic  naturalists  of  the  material- 
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istic  school,  conceived  that  they  had  the  means  of  proving  a  gradual  tran- 
sition from  the  quadrnmana  to  the  bimana.  This  opinion  appeared  to  be 
well  grounded,  for  some  measurements  of  apes  gave  an  angle  of  65°. 
Professor  Owen,  however,  has  overthrown  the  argument,  by  showing  that 
these  measurements  were  made  upon  ybung  orangs,  whose  foreheads  are 
more  prominent  than  those  of  the  adults.  That  the  reader  may  compare 
them  for  himself,  we  give  the  skull  of  a  chimpanzee,  an  ape  much  rescm- 
bUng  man,  and  that  of  a  negro  from  the  Gold  Coast,  a  member  of  one 
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NxoBO)  from  Gold  Coast. 


of  the  most  degraded  races  in  Africa.  As  may  be  seen,  the  gap  is  very 
great.  The  facial  angle  of  the  adult  ape  of  the  highest  order  (meas- 
ured by  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  base  of 
the  nose,  the  other  touching  the  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead  and 
falling  upon  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  upper*  jaw)  seldom  exceeds 
36°,  while  that  of  the  negro  varies  from  70°  to  15°,  and  that  of  the 
European  from  80°  to  85°.  From  the  dog  to  the  monkey  the  gradation 
is  perfect,  but  between  the  latter  and  man  the  interval  is  absolute.  Noth- 
ing yet  known  fills  the  gap  or  takes  an  intermediate  position. 

What  may  yet  be  discovered  in  behalf  of  the  Development  theory, 
of  course,  we  can  not  even  conjecture ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  a  mere  hypoth- 
esis, explains  few  phenomena  of  nature,  and  is,  in  great  measure,  unsup- 
ported by  facts. 


Readers  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  may  be  compared 
to  an  hour-glass,  their  reading  being  as  the  sand  :  it  runs  in  and  runs  out, 
and  leaves  not  a  vestige  behind.  The  second  class  resemble  a  sponge, 
which  imbibes  every  thing,  and  returns  it  nearly  in  the  same  state,  only  a 
little  du'tier.  The  third  class  is  Uke  a  jelly-bag,  which  allows  every  thing 
that  is  pure  to  pass  away,  and  retains  only  the  refuse  and  dregs.  The 
fourth  class  may  be  compared  to  the  slave  in  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda,  who,  casting  aside  all  that  is  worthless,  preserves  only  pure  gems. 
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PEDAGOGICAL  LAW. 

IV. 

1.  Thfi  schoolmaster  and  the  king, — In  school,  where  the  mind  is  first 
placed  under  care  to  be  fitted  for  the  grand  purposes  of  life,  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  consider  his  instructor,  in  many  respects,  sttperior  to 
the  parent  in  point  of  authority.  The  infant  mind  early  apprehends  and 
distingmshes  with  a  surprising  sagacity,  and  is  always  more  influenced  by 
example  than  precept  When  a  parent,  therefore,  enters  the  school,  and 
by  respectful  deportment  acknowledges  the  teacher's  authority,  the  pupil's 
obedience  and  love  for  the  master  are  strengthened  ;  and  the  principle  of 
subordination  is  naturally  engrafted  in  the  child,  and  in  the  most  agreeable 
and  effectual  manner  possible — that  is,  by  the  influence  of  example.  It  is 
by  ihis  happy  conspiracy  between  the  teacher  and  parent,  that  a  new  power 
— a  genial  influence  over  the  infant  mind — is  acquired,  which  is  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society.  To  aim  a  blow  at  this 
power  would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  basis  of  magisterial  authority.  It 
was  to  support  this  important  element  of  good  government  that  the  learned 
and  judicious  schoolmaster  said  to  Charles  IL,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  : 

"  Sire,  pull  off  thy  hat  in  my  school ;  for  if  my  scholars  discover  that  the 
king  is  above  me  in  authority  here,  they  will  soon  cease  to  respect  me." 
(Morns'  Case,  \  GUy  EaU  Bee,  55.) 

2.  Every  mxxr^s  houm  is  his  casde. — This  old  maxim  of  English  law 
(5  Bep.,  92)  is  as  applicable  to  the  schoolmaster  as  to  any  other  person 
who  is  in  the  lawful  possession  of  a  house.  It  is  true,  that  the  school 
(^oers,  as  such,  have  certdn  rights  in  the  school-house  ;  but  the  law  will 
not  allow  even  them  to  interfere  with  the  teacher  while  he  keeps  strictly 
within  the  Hne  of  his  duty.  Having  been  legally  put  in  possession,  he  can 
hold  it  for  the  purposes  and  the  time  agreed  upon  ;  and  no  parent,  not  even 
the  governor  of  the  State,  nor  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  any 
light  to  enter  it  and  disturb  him  in  the  lawful  performance  of  his  duties. 
If  persons  do'  so  enter,  he  should  order  them  out ;  and  if  they  do  not  go  on 
being  requested  to  do  so,  he  may  use  such  force  as  is  necessary  to  eject 
them.  And  if  he  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  put  them  out  himself,  he  may 
call  on  others  to  assist  him  ;  and  if  no  more  force  than  is  actually  necessary 
to  remove  the  intruders  is  employed,  the  law  will  justify  the  teacher's  act 
and  the  acts  of  those  who  assisted  him.  (Stevens  v.  Fassett,  2*1  Maine,  266  ; 
1  CUy  HaU  Bee.,  65  ;  2  Met^  23  ;  6  Barb.,  608  ;  §  T.  B.,  299  ;  *2  Bo, 
Abr.,  548  ;  2  Sdk.,  641  ]  I  G.  df  P.,  6  ;  8  T.  B.,  IS  ;  Wharton's  Am, 
Crim.  Law,  1256.) 

3.  The  vulgar  impression  that  parents  have  a  legal  right  to  dictate  to 
teacherSy  is' entirely  erroneous. — As  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  for 
the  teacher  to  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  parents  in  their  own  house,  so  it 
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would  be  improper  for  the  parents  to  dictate  tobimin  his,  the  school-house. 
Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  parents  own  their  house,  or  whether,  like 
the  teacher,  they  only  have  possession  of  it  for  a  certain  time  specified  and 
on  certain  conditions,  and  perhaps  for  certain  purposes  named  in  the  lease. 
In  either  case,  the  lawfiil  possession  is  enough.  It  may  be  very  proper, 
under  certain  chxmmstances,  for  the  teacher  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  par- 
wits  for  an  explanation,  or  to  receive  or  give  advice  ;  and  it  may  be  equally 
proper  for  parents,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  go  to  the  school-house  for 
an  explanation,  or  to  receive  or  give  advice,  provided  that,  in  both  cases,  it  is 
done  in  the  right  spirit.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school- 
master has  no  right  whatever  to  exercise  authority  over  parents  out  of  the 
rfchool-house,  and  that  parents,  as  such,  have  no  right  whatever  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  master.  When  the  interests  of  parents  and  teachers  are 
properly  understood,  there  will  be  complete  harmony  and  unity  of  action  ; 
but  until  that  happy  day  comes,  it  is  well  enough  for  all  to  know  that  the 
teacher's  position  does  not  require  hjm  to  please  any  parent,  but  to  do  his 
duly,  even  though  he  displease  them  all.  The  impreasion  that  parents 
have  a  right  to  go  to  the  school  and  dictate  to,  or  insult  the  teacher,  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  establishing  the  common 
or  public  schools  throughout  the  country.  In  private  schools,  the  case  is 
yomewhat  different ;  for  the  parents  there,  in  legal  effect,  are  the  employers 
CoV  the  teacher,  and  consequently  his  masters ;  but  in  the  common  and  pub- 
lic schools  they  are  neither  his  employers  nor  his  masters,  and  it  is  entirely 
out  of  place  for  them  to  attempt  to  give  him  orders  ;  for  "  there  is  no  priv- 
ity of  contract  between  the  parents  of  pupils  to  be  sent  to  school  and  the 
schoolmaster.  The  latter  is  employed,  and  paid  by  the  town,  and  to  them 
only  is  he  responsible  on  his  contract."  (Spear  v.  Cummings,  23  Pick.^ 
224.) 

4.  The  statutory  law  as  to  disturbing  schools. — In  some  of  the  States 
it  is  made  a  criminal  offence  to  willfully  interrupt  or  disturb  any  public, 
private,  or  select  school.  (28  Conn,,  232.)  The  New  York  statue  says, 
"  No  person  shall  willfully  disturb,  or  disquiet,  any  assemblage  of  persons 
met  at  any  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  education  usually  taught  in  the  common-schools  of  this 
■State,  or  m  the  science  of  music."  {Session  Laws  of  1845,  ch.  228.)  This 
statute  seems  to  apply  equally  to  day  or  evening,  and  public  or  private 
schools.  The  penalty  for  its  violation  is  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars 
for  ea^h  offence,  and  there  is  no  clause  in  it  favoring  parents ;  consequently, 
if  they  disturb  or  disquieif  the  school  they  are  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
as  others.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  States  generally  to  encourage  education  ; 
I  and  many  of  them  having  established  free-schools,  have  thought  proper  to 
make  provisions  to  protect  their  schools  from  indiscreet  interference.  Con- 
sequently, all  well-conducted  schools  may  now,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  the  wards  of  the  State.    It  will  not  allow  any  of  them  to  be 
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distarbed,  disquieted,  or  interrupted  with  impunity  ;  and  llhe  same  policy 
that  protects  the  day  schools,  protects  evening  schools  also.  Hence  in 
Maine  it  has  been  decided  that  a  person  may  be  punished,  under  the  statute, 
for  willfully  disturbing  a  private  school  kept  in  a  district  school-house  for 
iostruction  in  the  art  of  writing.  (The  State  v.  Leighton,  35  Maine^  185.) 

6.  Parents  have  no  remedy  as  against  the  teacher. — As  a  general 
thing,  the  only  persons  who  have  a  legal  right  to  give  orders  to  the  teacher, 
are  his  employers — namely,  the  committee  in  some  States,  and  in  others  the 
directors  or  trustees.  If  his  conduct  is  approved  of  by  his  employers,  the 
parents  have  no  remedy  as  against  him  or  them  ;  for  the  law  will  not  pre- 
sume that  the  committee,  etc.,  who  are  invested  with  the  powers  of  super- 
intendence and  management  will  act  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  in  a  matter 
submitted  to  their  judgment.  (23  Pick.^  22*1.)  The  following  decision  on 
this  same  point  is  later,  and  to  the  same  effect.  The  board  of  trustees  in 
the  dty  of  New  York  are  vested  with  the  power  to  conduct  and  manage  the 
schools  in  their  respective  wards  ;  and  in  this  conduct  and  management  the 
discipline  of  the  schools  is  exclusively  under  their  control.  To  their  direc- 
tion, consequently*and  necessarily,  is  confided  the  power  to  decide  questions 
relating  to  the  violation  of  discipline,  and  their  judgment  is  conclusive. 
(18  Abbotts  Pr.j  165.)  If  a  child  of  proper  age  and  qualifications  is 
rejected  by  the  master,  the  proper  course  for  the  parent  is  to  appeal  to  the 
committee,  trustees,  or  directors,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  on  their  requisi- 
tion, the  master  should  refuse  to  accept  the  pupil,  they  would  have  ample 
means  to  enforce  their  authority,  by  means  of  their  contract  with  the  mas- 
ter. But  if  they  approve  of  and  confirm  the  act  of  the  master,  we  are  to 
believe  that  there  is  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  pupil. 
(23  Pick.,  227.)  The  trustees  may  always  expel  a  scholar  when,  in  their 
judgment,  the  good  order  and  proper  government  of  the  school  reqm'res  it. 
(14  Barb.,  225;  38  Maine,  316  ;  8  Cush.,  164.)  And  if  they  err  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  good  faith,  they  are  not  liable  to  an  action 
therefor.  (32  Vermont,  224.)  Consequently,  the  master  ought  to  con- 
salt  the  trustees  before  he  expels  a  pupil  (23  Pick.,  227) ;  and  if  they  give 
their  consent,  the  parent  has  no  remedy,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  In 
DO  case  can  a  parent  sustain  an  action  for  an  injury  to  his  child,  unless 
some  actual' loss  has  accrued  to  him,  or  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  violar 
tion  of  some  right,  from  which  a  possibility  of  damage  to  him  may  arise. 
(14  Barb.,  225  ;  38  Maine,  376.)  A  parent  of  a  child  expelled  from  a 
public  school  can  not  maintain  an  action  against  the  school  committee  by 
whose  order  it  was  done.  (76.)  Nor  is  the  teacher  of  a  town  school  liable 
to  an  action  by  a  parent  for  refusing  to  instruct  his  children.  (23  Pick., 
224.) 

6.  How  and  when — Composition — Beading  the  Bible — Truancy — 
Vaecination. — The  teacher  has  the  right  to  direct  how  and  when  each 
pupil  shall  attend  to  his  appropriate  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  pupils 
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shall  demean  themselyes,  provided  that  nothing  unreasonable  is  demanded. 
(27  Maine,  281.)  A  requirement  by  the  teacher  of  a  district  school  that 
the  scholars  in  English  grammar  shall  write  compositions,  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  refusal  to  comply  therewith  will  justify  the  expulsion  of  the 
scholar  from  the  school.  (32  Vemiont  R.,  324.)  A  rule  requiring  every 
scholar  to  read  from  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  anay  be  enforced 
by  the  trustees,  or  by  the  teacher,  in  accordance  with  the  known  wishes  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  scholar  refusing  to  comply  with  such  rule  may  be 
expelled  from  the  school.  (38  Maine^  376.)  A  scholar  may.be  expelled 
for  truancy,  or  for  misconduct  in  school,  or  for  disobedience  to  its  rear 
sonable  regulations.  (8  Gush.  B.,  164.)  Children  unvacdnated  may  be 
excluded  from  school.     {N,  Y,  Session  Laws^  1860,  761,  ch.  438.) 

7.  Character  on  trial, — When  a  teacher  is  put  on  trial  for  assault  and 
battery,  he  should  not  omit  to  prove  his  good  character.  Every  man  who 
lives  long  enough  to  acquire  a  good  character  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
it,  when  in  peril.  It  has  been  usual  to  treat  the  good  character  of  the 
party  accused  as  evidence  to  be  taken  into  consideration  only  in  doubtful 
cases.  Juries  have  generally  been  told  that,  where  the  facts  proved  are 
such  as  to  satisfy  theb  minds  of  the  guilt  of  t\<Q  party,  character,  however 
excellent,  is  no  subject  for  thdr  consideration  ;  but  that,  when  they  enter- 
tain any  doubt  as' to  the  guilt  of  the  party,  they  may  properly  turn  their 
attention  to  the  good  character  which  he  has  received.^  (Bennet  u  State, 
Humph, f  118.)  It  is,  however,  submitted  with  deference,  that  the  good 
character  of  the  party  accused,  satisfactorily  established  by  competent 
witnesses,  is  an  ingredient  which  ought  always  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury,  together  with  the  other  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case^  The  nature  of  the  charge,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, will  often  render  such  ingredients  of  little  or  no  avail ;  but  the 
more  correct  course  seems  to  be,  not  in  any  case  to  withdraw  it  from  con- 
sideration, but  to  leave  the  jury  to  form  their  conclusion  upon  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  whether  an  individual,  whose  character  was  previously  un- 
blemished, has  or  has  not  committed  the  particular  crime  for  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  answer.  (2  Bus,  on  Or,,  %th  Am,  ed.,  785;  Rex  v.  Stan- 
nard,  7  (7.  c&  P.,  673  ;  32  Eng,  Com.  Law  R.,  681  ;  see,  also,  1  Cox  R., 
424  ;  2  Mass.  i2.,  317  ;  9  Barb,,  609  ;  14  Missouri,  502  ;  10  B.  Jfon- 
roe^s  R,,  225;  8  Smedes  &  Mars,  R,,  401  ;  3  Strobh,  R,,  617  ;  1 
Wheeler's  Or.  Ca.,  64;  1  City  Hall  Rec,  11,  82;  Rosco's  Cr.  Ev., 
97  ;  1  Taylor  on  Ev,,  258  ;  5  Cush.,  295  ;  Archbold^s  Cr.  P,  dh  P.,  400  ; 
2  Stark  Ev,,  365  ;  2  Hoisted' s  Law  of  Ev,,  150  ;  and  1  areenlf.  Ev., 

54,  55.) 

^ 

The  library  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Force,  of  Washington,  the  most  val- 
uable collection  of  antiquarian  literature  in  the  United'  States,  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  a  trifle  under  $50,000 
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THB  SCHOOL-MAN'S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

^Theory  and  practice  are  always  at  war.  Some  of  life's  sorest  trials 
arise  from  this  conflict.  Theory  provides  a  channel  with  long  tangents 
and  gentle  curves,  but  the  raging  torrent  of  experience  now  overflows,  now 
abrades  this  side  and  now  that,  and  not  seldom  cuts  new  and  yawning 
tracks  as  it  rushes  on.  So  it  turned  out  with  the  schoolmaster  who  went 
to  Aspinwall,  on  his  way  to  California.  iNone  knew  better  than  he  the 
nataie  and  power  of  steam,  the  science  of  the  winds,  or  the  mechanism  of 
the  steamboat.  Had  he  not  lectured  on  all  these  things  to  his  astonished 
pnpils  a  hundred  times  ?  Nay,  he  was  even  as  familiar  with  Bowditch's 
Navigator  as  with  Morse's  Geography.  Well  then,  might  he,  forearmed 
and  forewarned,  know  how  and  when  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean. 

Thus  the  professor,  now  seeing  his  way  to  California  all  clear,  resolved 
on  a  "firstrclass  passage,"  knowing  that  such  a  "passage^'  implied 
always  a  state-room  and  first  table.  So  he  rests  quietly  until  the  last  week, 
and  then  walks  up  for  his  "  first-class  ticket,"  with  all  its  privileges  and 

immunities,  when,  behold  1  his  state-room  was  No. and  his  berth  68, 

second  cabin.  ^ 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  that  all  the  state-rooms  are  engaged  ;  you  came  too  late." 

With  admirable  composure  he  bears  this  his  first  disappointment,  re- 
flecting that  at  least  a  berth  is  secure. 

Then  coo:^  the  embarkation.  Oh  1  the  partings  and  the  adieus  I  But 
snch  thmgs  are  commonplace,  and  must  not  detain  us. 

At  length  his  feet  are  planted  on  the  hurricane-deck,  whence  he  calmly 
surveys  the  surging  throng.  The  gong  sounds,  "All  landsmen  ashore !" 
Well,  I  am  no  longer  a  landsman,  thought  the  professor,  and  he  sadly 
gazed  at  the  retiring  crowd  ;  sadly ^  for  he  knew  that  his  own  dear  ones — 
wife,  children,  and  friends — were  there.  They  loere  to  see  him,  on  board, 
and  there  to  say  the  parting  words,  and  give  and  take  the  parting  embraces. 
The  rushing  multitudes  had  separated  them,  and  defeated  this  intent  of 
affection ;  but  as  he  next  stood  at  the  anchor  he  caught  sight  once  moi'e 
of  all  he  held  dear  on  earth.  Shouts  were  not  only  in  vain,  but  undigni- 
fied. Yet  he  did  shout,  and  waved  and  tossed  his  hat,  regardless  of  the 
remarks  which  such  conduct  might  occasion.  Eyes  at  length  met  eyes — 
but  affection  is  mute.  The  bridge  is  drawn,  the  cables  are  loosed,  the 
great  beam  now  begins  to  move,  and  the  great  wheels  are  making  the  first 
of  their  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  revolutions.  The  last  adieus — 
bat  let  the  rest  be  imagined. 

The  Narrows  are  passed,  and  the  landsman  is  now  fairly  at  sea..  Those 
q>lendid  state-rooms  are  not  for  him.  After  much  research,  he  worms  his 
way  down  to  the  second  cabin  to  look  for  "  berth  58,"  which  in  due  time 
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is  foand.  Suppressing  a  sigh  of  disappointment  that  his  lodgings  are  not 
more  commodioas,  he  concludes  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces^dty,  and  throws 
his  valise  upon  his  own  appropriate  bunk. 

"  Not  so  fast,  please.  Excuse  me,  sir,  that  is  my  bunk,"  exclaims  a 
gentlemanly  son  of  Abraham. 

The  professor  produces  his  ticket,  and  so  does  the  Jew.  No  mistake  ; 
58  is  plainly  figured  on  both.  He  now  subsides  into  a  fit  of  reflection,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  first-class  passage  in  the  steerage  is  prominent,  and 
how  it  may  be  secured.  Forthwith,  the  purser  is  consulted  ;  and  he,  the 
kind-hearted,  who  is  of  course  **  every  body's  friend,",  regretting  his  want 
of  time,  said  or  sighed  at  length,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  for  you." 
Thus  repnlsed  and  moved  with  sympathy,  the  school-man  resolved  that, 
come  what  would,  he  would  not  add  a  feather's  weight  to  the  burdens  of 
that  officer,  but  would  catch  his  berth  on  plank,  cushion,  or  sofa,  as  Proy- 
idence  should  provide. 

Settled  in  mind  as  to  personal  matters,  he  turns  his  thoughts  and  eyes 
to  the  wonders  of  the  deep.  He  congratulates  himself  on  the  auspiciotis 
skies,  the  halcyon  days  on  which  his  voyage  is  projected.  "  Delightftil 
October,  the  calmest  of  the  months,  when  the  stormy  equinox  has  blown 
over,  Bjyd  the  mUd  Northwestern  has  regained  his  peaceful  rule."  Alas 
Tor  this  fine  theory,  so  soon  to  be  shamefully  falsified  I  Night  settles  upon 
the  deep  with  a  black  veil  of  clouds.  A  damp  northeaster  springs  up, 
.gradually  strengthening  until  midnight  and  morning,  when  it  had  become 
a  **  heavy  blow,''  in  nautical  phrase,  but  to  the  school-man  a  fearful  gale. 
How  it  howls  and  shrieks  m  the  rigging  I  .How  the  steamer  rolls  and 
plunges  1  And  when  at  last  the  morning  came,  and  he  forsakes  his  sleep- 
less cushion^  he  sees  th^  billows  rolling  and  the  foam  and  spray  flying  ex- 
actly as  the  poets  describe  it,  but  to  him  it  was  then  all  earnest  prose, 
Alas  for  the  halcyon  days  of  October  I  Hope  almost  expires  ;  he  begins 
to  anticipate  an  early  termination  of  his  voyage  as  he  thinks  of  Hattera^ 
"  Stormy  Hatteras  I  If  the  wind  now  blows  a  gale,  it  will  blow  a  hurri- 
cane to-night  when  we  are  off  that  savage  cape.  Geography  can  not  lie.*' 
But  theory  is  again  falsified,  happily  for  once.  The  wind  lulled  off  Hat- 
teras, and  the  night  is  passed  with  tolerable  composure  by  all  on  board, 
save  the  three  hundred  sick. 

The  third  day  dawns.  The  sun  springs  sudden  and  burning  hot  from 
the  waters.  The  sailors  spread  the  awning  over  the  promenade-deck ;  and 
the  professor,  pacing  up  and  down,  in  lively  conversation  with  his  friends, 
prophesies  a  warm  sultry  day  in  the  clear  southern  skies,  with  reasons 
found  in  Dove  and  Redfield.  But  all  at  once  the  sailors  are  at  the  awn- 
ing again,  furling  it.  Some  are  up  the  main-mast,  tying  closer  the  sails, 
others  remove  all  encumbrances  from  the  upper  deck.  Why  ?  Does  the 
captain  envy  us  this  grateful  shade  ?  Nay,  but  he  has  consulted  his  barom- 
eter.   Not  long  after,  the  sun  is  veiled  in  clouds.    Dark  showers  gather 
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in  the  west.  A  water-spoat,  like  a  hage  white  cable,  descends  from  the 
doad  to  the  whirling  sea,  regalmg  the  beholder  with  the  original  of  many 
a  picture.     It  dissolves,  and  in  half  an  hour  two  others  at  once  are  visible. 

These  also  pass,  and  then  a  fourth,  ''grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar," 
white,  with  a  background  of  black,  entire  from  sea  to  sky,  not  erect,  bnt 
doubly  curved,  with  an  immense  horizontal  reach  in  its  midst.  These  wero 
ominous.  The  dark  rain-clonds  soon  break  up  and  fly  over.  The  wind 
strikes  us  in  fitful  gusts  from  the  southwest,  or  quartering,  as  the  seamen 
term  it.  The  sea  arose  into  chopped  waves  at  once,  and  again  the  boat 
began  to  roll  and  pitch.  Before  midnight,  a  tempest  lay  around.  The 
motions  of  the  steamer  meetmg  and  buffeting  this  quartering  gale  were 
most  outrageous.  No  language  can  describe  it,  no  landsman  could  endure 
it.  The  shrieking  winds,  the  roaring,  dashing  waviBs,  the  creaking  and 
crashing  in  midship,  as  well  as  its  wild  tumbling,  drives  sleep  from  other 
eyes  than  his,  and  inspired  the  poor  schoolmaster  first  with  terror,  then 
with  nausea,  and  finally  with  indifference  and  disgust  1  Here  was  ainother 
and  a  final  triumph  of  practice  over  theory.  Reason  and  self-conceit  must 
henceforth  take  a  lower  place.  Theory  is  well  as  a  guide  in  the  search 
after  truth,  but  experience  alone  is  worthy  of  our  trust. 

The  fourth  morning  dawns,  and  the  fair  sun  ushers  in  a  glorious  day — 
an  era  of  peace  in  the  skies,  peace  on  the  sea,  and  peace  in  the  soul  of  the 
humbled  school-man.  He  and  his  fellow-voyagers  pass  the  magnificent 
ranges  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo.  They  enter  the  great  Caribbean  Sea;. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  night  behold  the  Isthmus  with  its  majestic 
biUs,  its  luxuriant  forests  of  cocoa,  bananas,  canes,  and  palms. 


BACKWOODS'  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  PEW  winters  ago  I  taught  the  primary  school  in  a  small  town.  Our 
room  had  formerly  been  a  drygoods  store  ;  the  counter  and  shelves 
were  removed,  and  crazy  benches  were  arranged  for  the  children.  All 
the  light  came  in  at  the  western  end,  which  was  shaded  by  a  porch.  At 
the  eastern  end  was  what  our  superintendent  called  a  "  white  blackboard," 
and  in  a  dark  comer  was  a  coal-stove.  I  had  eighty  scholars ;  and  the 
branches  of  which  I  was  professor  were,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
mental  arithmetic.  Nearly  half  my  charge  had  not  graduated  from  the 
alphabet.  During  my  reign,  while  we  were  drawing  and  learning  to  "ci- 
pher," a  man  came  along  peddling  school  apparatus.  The  directors  bought 
a  globe  and  set  of  maps  for  the  high-school.  As  there  were  two  maps  of 
the  hemispheres,  I  b^ged  one,  and  suspended  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
school-room. 
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The  children  crowded  aronnd,  whispering  to  one  another,  "What  is 
that  fonny  picter  ?" 

"  A  map/'  answered  some  of  the  larger  ones. 

"What  is  it  for?" 

"  To  study  geography  with.  Brother  Jun's  got  a  book  full  o'  sich  picters." 

Here  the  bell  called  school. 

"  Study  and  recite  well,  children,''  I  said,  "  and  if  we  can  find  ten  min- 
ntes  before  recess,  we  will  have  a  talk  about  the  map."  When  the  time 
arrired,  I  pointed  to  the  map,  asking,  "  What  is  this  ?" 

Some  said,  a  picture ;  others,  a  map. 

"You  are  both  right ;  a  map  is  a  picture  of  what?" 

"  The  world,"  said  a  few. 

"  What  shape  has'  the  world  ?" 

A  boy  rose  with  importance,  and  answered,  "  A  pair  of  specs,"  and 
the  rest  laughed  ;  while  a  large  girl  said,  "  It  is  round,  like  a  ball."  The 
boy  was  puzzled  ;  for  the  two  hemispheres,  side  by  side,  seemed  as  nearly 
shaped  like  spectacles  as  any  thing  else.  I  sent  to  the  upper  room  to  bor- 
row the  globe.  "  Here,  children,"  said  I,  "  the  world  is  like  this.  Can  you 
see  all  parts  of  the  globe  at  once  ?" 

"No;  only  half." 

"  Half  a  globe  is  called  a  hemisphere.  How  many  halves  to  the  globe  ?" 

"  Two,"  cried  the  children.    "  The  map  is  a  picture  of  both  halves." 

"  Can  any  of  you  point  on  the  map  to  where  we  live  ?" 

Several  aimed,  but  did  not  hit  the  mark. 

"  Do  you  see  that  black  line  ?  That  represents  the  Mississippi  River. 
Perhaps  you  never  saw  it." 

"Yes,"  some  said,  "we  skate  there,"  though  this  seemed  news  to 
others. 

"Show  me  the  same  line  on  the  globe."  This  was  done.  "Right: 
that  is  America,  our  country,  and  around  flows  the  deep  blue  sea.  This 
half,  on  which  Ues  the  land  we  live  on,  is  called  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  the  other  half  is  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  the  same 
on  the  globe  as  on  the  map  ;"  and  as  I  turned  the  globe  over,  eager  eyes 
glanced  from  map  to  globe. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  they're  the  same.'' 

Here  a  boy  raised  his  hand  to  inquire  what  the  earth  stood  on.  So  I 
gave  them  the  old  mythology  ;  adding,  that  though  ships  bad  sailed  around 
the  earth,  they  never  found  any  thing  to  hold  it  up.  "  It  flies  along  like  a 
ball  in  the  air,  and  to-morrow  I  will  show  you  how  it  is  done." 

"  But  the  folks  would  tumble  ofip,'*  objected  one. 

"  Why  doesn't  this  dust  fall  from  the  globe  ?" 

"  I  guess  it's  too  little." 

"  Well,  people  are  not  as  large  compared  with  the  earth  as  the  dust  is  to 
this  globe.    Then,  there  is  a  power  in  the  earth  that  holds  things  to  it  like 
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that  magnet  which  I  showed  70a  the  other  day.  And  when  jon  Ml  out 
of  a  tree,  do  yoa  fall  awaj  from  the  earth  or  toward  it  ?" 

"  Toward  it ;  but  the  water  would  run  oif  if  the  world  rolled  over." 

"James,  see  what  your  little  sister  is  doing  ;  can  yon  tell  ?" 

"  Whirling  spit  on  a  hair,"  replied  he,  with  a  giggle. 

*'  The  same  power  that  holds  the  spit  to  the  hair,  holds  the  water  to 
the  moving  world.  Now  repeat — The  world  is  round,  like  a  ball.  Men 
can  sail  around  it.  There  are  two  hemispheres,  the  eastern  and  the  western. 
We  live  on  the  western  hemisphere,"  etc. 

Next  day  I  took  the  globe,  stood  by  the  stove,  imd  inquured — 

"What  must  I  do?" 

"  Make  the  world  fly,"  the  children  said. 

"  Then  fancy  the  stove  is  the  sun,  and  the  earth  goes  rolling  round  ;"  and 
I  put  my  fingers  on  the  poles,  and  walked  in  an  ellipse,  saying,  "  Now  the 
sun  rises  on  America  ;  little  boys  and  girls  get  up,  go  to  school,  go 
home,  and  soon  go  to  bed,  while  the  sun  shines  on  other  lands  f  and  the 
bright  fire  iu  the  gloomy  comer  made  them  comprehend  it  readijy,  as  I 
turned  the  globe  around  before  the  light.  We  amused  ourselves  so  for 
some  time,  the  larger  children  taking  my  place ;  then  we  repeated  what 
we  had  learned.  "  The  earth  turns  on  its  axis.  It  turns  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,    it  goes  round  the  sun  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days." 

For  thdr  next  drawing-lesson  I  bade  them  draw  a  circle,  and  imitate 
the  outlines  of  the  zones.  This  they  did  very  neatly  with  pencU  and  red 
chalk.  Then  holding  the  globe  before  the  fire,  I  asked,  '*  Which  part  of 
the  globe  do  you  think  is  warmedt ;  this  ?"  laymg  my  finger  near  the 
equator  ;  "  or  that  ?"  touching  the  arctic  circle.  All  agreed  the  equa- 
tor was  hottest. 

"  Which  part  of  your  picture  represents  the  hot  part?" 

"The  red." 

"  Tes  ;  the  red  is  called  the  torrid  zone  ;  the  blue  is  the  frigid,  or  cold 
zone  ;  and  the  yellow  is  the  temperate,  or  mild  zone." 

Next  day  we  read  "  Uncle  Toby's  Talk  with  Robert  and  Mary." 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  a  boy  came  to  me,  saying — "  Please  tell  us 
how  the  sun  is  not  seen  in  some  places  for  months  at  a  time." 

So  I  held  the  globe  before  the  fire  at  an  angle  of  28®,  and  turning  it 
round,  asked  if  they  could  see  any  part  that  did  not  come  into  the  light  ? 
"Yes,"  they  replied  ;  "the  part  where  your  right  hand  rests  is  dark,  and 
by  your  left  it  is  light  all  the  time." 

"  So  it  is  with  the  earth  ;  it  leans  over,  wanning  one  end  at  a  time  ;  so, 
while  it  is  winter  at  the  north  pole,  it  is  summer  at  the  south  pole.  Now, 
watch  the  world  roll ;"  and  I  carefully  tamed  it  till  I  came  to  the  opposite 
ade,  when  the  children  exclaimed — 

"  The  south  pole  is  out  in  the  cold  now,  while  the  north  pole  suns  itself." 

Here,  the  high-school  sent  for  the  globe  ;  so  we  bade  it  good-by,  and 
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taming  to  the  map,  learned  its  main  diyisions  of  land  and  water,  explaining 
what  islands,  capes,  etc.,  were,  but  not  requiring  any  set  definitions.  In  a  few 
weeks  many  were  familiar  with  the  map ;  and  while  we  reviewed,  I  de- 
scribed Dr.  Kane's  long  night  in  the  Arctic  regions  ;  the  wilds  of  British 
America ;  the  hills  of  New  England,  sending  out  their  busy  brooks  to  turn 
so  many  mills  ;  the  plantations  and  swamps  of  the  South  ;  the  rich  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  barren  plains  and  Ro<!ky  Mountains  beyond, 
rich  with  Califomian  gold. 

Then  we  visited  the  luxuriant  wilds  of  the  Amazon  ;  the  diamond  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  the  treasures  of  Peru.  England,  the  home  of  many  of 
our  ancestors,  kept  us  awhile  ;  Germaiiiy  was  interesting  to  many  as  their 
own  fatherland.  Then  we  viewed  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  passed  over  to 
Egypt,  where  flows  the  Nile,  "  like  a  bright  thought  in  a  troubled  dream.'' 
We  crossed  the  great  desert  to  the  laud  of  savage  men  and  beasts  ;  then  ' 
to  idol-lovmg  India,  careful  China  and  Japan,  and  then  homeward  through 
the  Coral  Islands. 

"  Now,  don't  you  think  we  need  a  new  map  ?"  inquired  the  scholars. 
But  the  high-school  had  none  to  spare,  so  I  had  them  name  all  the  wild 
animals  in  the  neighborhood  ;  then  all  the  tame  ones,  and  where  they  came 
from  ;  then  all  the  animals  they  ever  heard  of.  One  little  girl  had  seen  a 
hippopotamus,  and  wanted  to  know  where  it  lived  ;  and  I  told  them  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  a  calf  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  I  had  read 
in  Parker  &  Watson's  Reader. 

I  had  them  name  all  the  plants  they  had  seen  ;  then  those  that  grow  in 
the  United  States ;  then  those  that  are  natives  of  foreign  lauds. 

We  named  the  different  articles  bought  at  the  stores  ;  learning  about 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  soap,  salt,  saleratus,  candles,  glass,  u*onwork, 
etc.  Then  we  found  whence  came  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  sUk,  wines,  oranges, 
lemons,  cocoa,  etc. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  interest  they  showed.  When  the  time  came  for 
pointing  on  the  map,  a  host  of  little  hands  were  ready.  They  began  to 
stay  in  from  recess,  and  cluster  round  the  map,  till  I  forbade  it ;  and  when 
I  anived  at  school,  it  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  group  of  boys,  each 
with  a  stick,  talking  about  "  the  backbone  of  America ;"  ''  the  islands 
where  spices  grow  ;"  "  Arabia,  where  the  best  horses  are  found  ;"  "  Cape 
Farewell,"  "  Iceland,"  and  a  Babel  of  like  sounds.  ^ 

Several  wished  to  study  geography  ;  but  as  the  term  was  nearly  ended, 
and  no  two  had  like  books,  I  was  obliged  to  refuse.  Of  course,  this 
method  is  fit  only  for  beginners.  After  text-books  are  taken,  stick  close 
to  your  text. 


It  is  said  that  M.  Thiers  has  completed  a  history  of  Florence,  in  tea 
volumes,  and  that  he  has  sold  it  for  $100,000. 
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CURIOUS  ARITHMETICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

"Whenever  Dr.  Johnson  felt  his  fancy  disordered,  his  constant  recurrence  was  to  the 
Btody  of  arithmetic ;  and  one  day  that  ho  was  totally  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  1 
inquired  what  he  had  been  doing  to  divert  himself,  he  showed  me  a  calculation  whiob 
I  could  scarce  be  made  to  understand,  so  vast  was  the  plan  of  it,  and  so  very  intricate 
were  iho  figures ;  no  other,  indeed,  than  that  the  national  debt^  computing  it  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  sterling,  would,  if  converted  into  silver,  serve  to  make  a 
meridian  of  that  metal,  I  forget  how  broad,  for  the  globe  of  the  whole  earth— the  real 
gicbe» 

WHEN  a  mind  like  Dr.  Johnson's  can  be  diverted,  amused,  and  r^u- 
lated  by  so  simple  a  calculation  as  the  one  recorded  in  the  above 
anecdote,  with  so  much  wonder  and  admiration,  by  his  friend,  Madam 
Piozzi,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  some  entertainment  and  in- 
*  stniction  may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  a  few  extracts  from  a 
work  In  manuscript,  entitled  "  Carious  Calculations/'  designed  to  interest, 
amuse,  and  instruct  the  young.  Besides  containing  many  short  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  calculation,  useful  to  accountants,  it  has  a  rare  collection 
of  arithmetical  questions,  puzzles,  paradoxes,  magic  squares,  and  games,  to 
please  and  divert  the  mind,  awaken  curiosity,  arouse  the  thinking  faculties, 
and  incite  a  desire  to  examine  and  understand  the  wonderful  properties  of 
figures. 

Speculation  in  Gold. 

Suppose  that  some  one  of  your  ancestors,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  had  been  so  provident  as  to  leave  you  one  cerUf  to  accumu- 
late at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest,  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1860.  How  many  dollars  would  you  receive,  and  where 
would  yon  find  room  enough  to  store  away  its  value  in  gold  ? 

Thinking  it  might  be  interesting  to  many  readers  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  small  b^inning  to  its  present  enormous  growth,  I  have  amused 
myself  during  some  leisure  hours  by  makmg  the  following  calculation. 

Money,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest,  doubles  itself  in 
a  little  less  than  twelve  years.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  keep 
within  the  limits,  we  will  call  it  twelve  years.  Then,  the  principal,  one 
ceni,  win  be  doubled  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  times  m  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  This  increase  is  found,  by  laborious  computation,  to  reach 
the  enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  tredeciUiona  of  dollars — 
an  amount  so  inconceivably  great  as  to  require  for  its  expression  a  line 
qX  forty-five  places  of  figures. 

Being  quite  certain  that  all  the  gold  brought  from  the  land  of  Ophir, 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  all  the  Pactolean  streams  that  ever  enriched  a 
Croesus,  all  the  wealth  of  Plutus's  mine,  all  the  gold  ever  seen  by  mortal 
eye,  all  the  hidden  treasure  yet  to  be  discovered,  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  let  us  try  to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  gold  required,  by 
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borrowing  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  changing  the  whole  world  into  one 
solid  mass  of  virgin  gold,  and  then  see  if  we  should  have  enough  for.  oar 
parpose. 

Estimating  pore  gold  at  the  moderate  yaluation  of  sixteen  dollars  an 
ounce,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  precious  metal  will  be  worth  280,000  dollars. 
This  fact  being  ascertained,  the  value  of  any  given  quantity  of  gold  may 
readily  be  computed ;  and  the  world  is  found  to  be  worth  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  septillions  of  dollars — a  sum  requiring  ttoenty-nine  places 
of  figures.  K  the  reader  will  now  compare  the  value  of  our  golden  globe 
with  the  amount  of  interest  derived  from  the  insignificant  little  cent,  he 
will  find  that  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  billions  of 
golden  worlds  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  our  demand. 

Let  us  now  try  if  there  is  matter  enough  in  the  bright  sun  itself,  which, 
on  any  pleasant  morning,  may  easily  be  imagined  to  be  made  of  burnished  . 
gold.  The  sun  la  Jive  hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  and  their 
satellites  together ;  and,  if  it  were  a  hollow  sphere,  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  globes  like  ours  might  be  dropped  within  its  capacious 
cavern :  but  yet  we  must  have  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  millions  of 
golden  suns  to  answer  the  question. 

Finding  that  we  can  not  arrive  at  any  appreciable  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  converted  into  gold,  that  will  give  us  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  under  consideration,  let  us  imagine  a  sphere  large  enough  to  contain 
thirty  thousand  three  hundred  millions  of  suns  ;  we  shall  then  have  enough 
gold  to  cancel  the  claims  of  our  interesting  little  principal. 

A  golden  globe  of  such  prodigious  dimensions  must  have  a  diameter  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles.  Suppose  we  con- 
sider the  sun  as  the  center  of  this  ponderous  mass  ;  then,  by  traveling  out 
far  away  into  the  regions  of  space,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions 
of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system,  and  distant  from  the  sun  nine  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  we  shall  reach  a  point  at  whose  distance  from  the  sun,  through  the 
realms  of  ether,  we  can  describe  the  majestic  sweep  of  a  circle,  which  may 
be  conceived  to  be  the  circumference  of  the  mighty  globe  that,  in  imagina- 
tion, we  are  endeavoring  to  find.  So  extensive  is  the  track  of  this  circle, 
that  it  would  take  a  team  of  trotters,  at  a  2-30  gait,  forty-two  thousand 
years  to  spin  around  it. 

This  globe,  then,  would  require  the  sun  for  a  golden  center ;  all  the 
space  between  it  and  the  orbit  of  Mercury  to  be  of  gold  ;  all  the  space 
between  Mercury  and  Venus,  all  the  space  between  Yenus  and  this  par- 
ticle of  golden  sand,  the  Earth  ;  and  so  on,  to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  beyond 
Saturn,  swallowing  up  planets  and  their  satellites,  the  asteroids,  and  form- 
ing one  stupendous  golden  ball,  reaching  out  in  all  directions  from  its 
center,  the  sun,  to  the  distance  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-fiije  millions  of  miles. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH. 

lfr$.  Smithes  Bxrlor, — Present :  Mbs.  Sioth,  Mbs.  Brown,  Mart  Smith,  Jioedca  Browv , 
Mifls  St.  Clair,  Mibs  Gordon,  Miss  Graham. 

Mrs.  Smith.  As  you  say,  Mrs.  Brown,  the  Queen's  English  is  good 
enough  for  vfie  ;  no  matter  if  it  don't  suit  my  Moll  or  Miss  Mary  Smythe, 
as  she  has  printed  on  them  little  cards  she  takes  when  she  goes  Sryisiting. 

Jfra.  Brown.  Cards  1  Sakes  alive,  she  don't  play  cards,  do  she  ? 
I'm  main  glad  I  didn't  send  my  Jemima  to  that  grand  school  your  Molly's 
come  from.  She's  got  more  foolish  notions  now  than's  good  for  her. 
Why,  don't  you  think  she  wants  her  father  to  get  a  befix  to  his  name, 
becos  she  discovered  that  our  descendants  were  called  Le  Brun  before  the 
flood  1 

Mrs.  Smith.  Dear,  dear,  what  is  this  world  a-commg  to  ?  I  shouldn',t 
be  surprised  to  find  some  morning  we  had  turned  summersault  in  the  night, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  universal  emancipation  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  These  new-fangled  idees  beat  me.  I  came  in  the  other  day,  tired 
out,  for  Moll  to  help  me  get  dinner — for  helps  is  all  hindrances  now.  Says 
I,  "  What's  the  use  of  all  Moll's  laming  and  ologies,  if  she  dorft  know 
cook-ology  and  sweep-ology  ?"  But,  bless  your  heart,  she  hadn't  learned 
nary  one  of  'em  1  I  found  her  in  the  paiior  telling  some  young  chap  how 
glad  she  was  to  be  free  I  "  Free  from  scholastic  regulations,"  she  said  ; 
but  if  they're  any  relations  of  mine,  I  don't  know  it,  I  sot  and  listened 
while  she  described  the  alterations  she  was  going  to  git  her  par  to  make. 
She  was  going  to  have  a  boaydoor  opening  inter  a  memorandah,  and 
a  kivered  portfolio  with  marble  steps,  and  rustic  lounges  on  the  mem- 
orandah quite  permiscuous.  That  was  too  much  for  me.  Says  I :  "  You 
can  have  your  boaydoors,  or, any  other  kmd  of  doors,  but  as  to  them  lazy 
loungers,  I  ain't  a  going  to  have  none  of  'em  coming  about  my  premises. 
If  you  larned  such  nonsense  in  your  '  Young  Ladies'  Cemetery'  you've 
got  to  forgit  it  in  double-quick !"  The  young  chap,  who  had  disremem- 
bered  until  then  that  he  was  in  a  violent  hurry  to  go  down-town,  took  his 
hat  and  his  departer  ! 

Mrs.  Brown.  And  a  very  good  thing,  too.  The  young  chaps  now-a- 
days'look  like  a  tailor's  advertisement.  I  wonder  if  they  don't  get  their 
clothes  for  walking  round  to  show  'em. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  I  daresay.  But  here  comes  Moll ;  I  left  her  put- 
fing  on  her  "  robey  de  charms !" 

Miss  Smith.  Robe-de-chambre,  mamma  ;  my  morning-dress. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  any  thing  you  like,  Moll. 

Miss  Smith.  For  pity  sake,  mamma,  drop  that  old-fashioned  appella- 
tion I    I  so  much  prefer  being  called  Marie  1" 

Mrs.  Smith.  And  do  you  think  I'd  make  such  a  dunce  of  myself? 
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Miss  Smith.  Dear  me,  mamma,  yoa  are  perfectly  incorrigible !  You 
have  no  pity  on  my  nerveR.  Want  of  harmony  grates  on  my  ear  in  the 
most  distressing  manner  1 

Jfrs.  Brown.  A  nice  pair,  you  and  my  Jemima  are,  Miss  Molly. 

Miss  Smith.  The  world  grows  wiser,  madam,  every  day ;  and  you  can 
not,  with  our  opportunities  for  mental  development,  check  the  spirit's 
aspirations  I 

Mrs.  Brown.  Prespiratioh  I  In  course  not,  child ;  it's  very  danger- 
some  to  check  prespiration  1  Why,  if  here  ain't  my  Jemima !  {Entet 
Mtjbs  Brown  arid  friends,)  I'll  just  take  a  seat  and  wait  for  you,  Mimey 
— ^that  is,  if  you  don't  stay  too  long  ;  for  I  calkilate  to  git  that  ironing 
done  up  this  artemoon  I 

Miss  Smith.  [Aside.]  Maqmia,  here  are  some  of  my  friends.  Per- 
haps you  and  Mrs.  Brown  would  prefer  the  sitting-room,  as  our  chat  can 
scarcely  interest  you. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Don't  put  yourself  out,  Moll ;  your  friends  is  my' friends, 
and  any  thing  that  pleases  you  pleases  me.  FU  stop  and  take  some  les- 
sons in  your  new  ways. 

Miss  Smith.  [With  a  gesture  of  resignation.']  Allow  me,  then,  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  my  friends, — ^Miss  St.  Clair  and  Miss  Graham, 
mamma  ;  Miss  Le  Brun,  I  believe,  you  already  know. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  only  know  little  Jemimy  Brown,  the 
daughter  of  my  old  friend  there. 

Miss  Le  Brun.  And  I  am  still  the  same,  dear  madam,  though  I  must 
confess  I  should  like  to  improve  our  name.  I  am  sure  we  have  a  right  to 
"  Le  Brun." 

Mrs.  Brown.  Don't  be  silly,  Mimey ;  be  satisfied  with  your  good 
fortin,  in  having  an  honest  father  that's  made  soap  and  candles  enough  to 
keep  you  in  pocket-money. 

Miss  St.  Clair.  [To  Miss  Graham.]  I  thought  Minnie  said  her  father 
was  a  retired  merchant. 

Mrs.  Brovm.  Retired,  did  you  say,  my  dear  ?  Yes,  we  aUus  did  live 
retired— over  the  shop — till  Mimey  coaxed  her  pa  to  move  up  town,  and 
a  mighty  onconve^ience  him  and  me  find  it. 

Mrs.  Smith.  [Looking  at  Miss  St.  Clair  through  her  glasses.]  It 
appears  to  me  I've  seen  you  before.  Why,  I  do  believe  you're  little 
Kitty  Sinclair  as  used  to  play  with  Molly,  when  your  aunt  kept  that  little 
shop  around  the  comer  I 

Miss  1^.  Clair.  1 1  madam,  1 1  You  are  mistaken.  I  never  re- 
member to  have  met  you  until  to-day. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  some  people's  memories  is  shorter  than  Tom 
Thumb's  tooth-picker.  But  I  never  was  more  certain  of  any  thmg  in  my 
life  than  that  you  u^ed  to  play  with  my  Molly,  and  I  wonder  youiforgit 
the  nice  hot  suppers  I  used  to  give  you. 
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MiM  8t,  Clair.  To  me!  Yon  are  mistaken,  madam.  Bat  I  mnst 
leave  yon,  Marie  ;  I  have  an  engagement.    Au  revoir.  lExU. 

Miss  Smith.  Oh!  mamma  1  what  have  yon  donef  Offended  one  of 
my  dearest  friends ! 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  hope  not,  Moll.  Ill  go  right  oat  after  her,  and  ask 
her  to  stay  and  take  pot-lnck  with  as. 

Miss  Smith.  Not  fbr  the  world. 

Mrs.  Brcyum.  No,  Betsey,  don't  tronble  yonrself !  I  woaldn't  en- 
coarage  anybody  in  no  sach  foolishness. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  don't  enconrage  nobody's  foolishness ;  I'd  see  their 
dead  corpse  walk  fast.  Bat  I  never  like  to  hart  any  one's  feelings — ^not 
even  a  cat  I 

Miss  Gordon.  Do  not  let  it  grieve  yoa,  madam  ;  Eugenia  will  not 
take  it  mach  to  heart.  She  should  have  been  more  trae  to  herself — ^no 
one  woold  respect  her  any  the  less. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  to  be  snre ;  you  are  a  nice  clever-spoken  young 
lady.    I'm  jast  of  your  sentiments. 

Miss  Gordon.  Or,  rather,  my  dear  mother's.  I  have  often  heard  her 
speak  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoy,  and  the  facilities  for  improvement 
which  were  unknown  in  her  youth.  She  has  always  impressed  us  with  the 
feeling  that  we  should  be  grateful  for  them,  but  not  on  that  account  to 
consider  ourselves  superior. 

Mrs.  Smith.  And  a  very  sensible  woman  she  must  be.  I  should  be 
proud  to  see  her.  Pray,  did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  of  one  Jimmy  Gor- 
don who  lived  in  Market  Space  f 

Miss  Gordon.  Frequently,  madam  ;  he  was  my  grandfather. 

Mrs.  Brown.  And  a  very  good  man  he  was,  and  deserved  a  great 
deal  of  credit,  too.  Why,  I  have  heard  that  he  commenced  life  an  errand 
boy,  and  got  up  by  degrees  to  the  tiptop  of  the  ladder. 

Miss  Gordon.  So  I  have  heard,  madam. 

Miss  Graham.  An  errand  boy !    Oh,  horrors,  Ella !    Fd  never  own  it. 

Miss  Gordon.  I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  so  long  as  he  was  hon- 
est and  upright. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  You  have  more  right  to  be 
proud,  than  if  he  had  been  like  some  of  these  make-believes,  that  allurs 
put  me  in  mind  of  old  John  Dobbs — agoing  around  asking  for  work,  and 
praying  he  never  might  find  it. 

Mrs.  Brovm.  Poor  Johnny !    He  was  too  lazy  to  live ! 

Miss  Le  Brun.  Mamma  has  not  much  sympathy  for  the  "dolce  far 
niente." 

Mrs.  Smith.  What  kind  of  a  farm  did  you  say  it  was? 

Miss  Le  Brun.  1  was  merely  repeating  a  well-known  Italian  phrase, 
madam.  » 

Mrs,  Smith.  Well  known,  is  it  ?    Well,  I  must  say  I've  traveled  a 
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great  deal — a  hundred  miles  or  more  beyond  the  rhnbarbs  of  the  city, 
where  the  calvary  was  camped,  but  nobody  never  pointed  that  farm  oat 
to  me  I 

Miss  Oraham.  Perhaps,  madam,  ybor  eyesight,  like  your  hearing,  is 
defective. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Gone  to  look  for  your  good  manners,  perhaps,  miss ! 

Miss  Smith,  I  can  not  hear  my  mother  addressed  with  any  want  of 
respect,  Eugenia.  I  may,  as  she  says,  have  had  some  false  notions,  but  I 
have  to  thank  you  and  Kate  St.  Glair  for  opening  my  eyes  before  it  is  too 
late.  Yon  will  forgive  me,  dear  mamma,  for  not  havmg  better  appreciated 
yon  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  easily  forget  the  lesson  I  have  learned. 

Mrs.  Smith,  You  was  always  a  good  child,  Molly  ;  I  thought  you'd 
come  right  at  last.  You  can  do  what  you  like  to  the  bouse.  Have  your 
boaydoors,  your  sapphiras,  bristles  carpets,  and  candeleeries,  your  memer- 
andrews  ;  but  don't  go  and  be  ashamed  of  your  mother  that  loves  you, 
because  she  sticks  to  her  homespun  and  knitting  I 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  OBJECT-TEACHING. 

OBJECT-TEACHING  combines  two  modes  of  developing  truth— first, 
instruction  by  familiar  lecture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  second, 
thought  or  investigation  induced  in  the  pupil.  These,  undoubtedly,  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  teaching. 

But  instruction  by  lecture  is  the  feature  wherein  the  new  system  is  spe- 
cially different  from  the  old  modes  of  teaching.  It  disregards  text-books, 
and  the  dry  study  of  truth  on  printed  pages.  The  ancient  learning  of 
lessons,  often  at  the  cost  of  vexation  and  tears,  is  removed,  and  the  pupil 
is  indulgently  allowed  to  consider  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  encyclopsBdia  of 
all  things  worth  knowing.  How  far  this  method  of  instruction  is  carried 
in  the  course  of  education  ;  how  far  the  advocates  of  the  system  would 
wish  it  to  be  carried,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  carried  much  beyond  child- 
hood, the  practice  would,  doubtless,  begin  to.  defeat  itself.  The  remis- 
sion of  tasks,  the  pretty  manner  of  instruction,  and  the  idea  of  getting 
so  much  by  working  so  little,  would  surely  be  highly  agreeable  to  the 
restless  class  of  pupils  that  attend  our  schools.  It  would  also  relieve  the 
anxious  parent,  insuring  him  that  the  boy,  who  '^  always  has  his  own  way 
at  home,"  has  the  same,  at  least  in  a  degree,  at  school.  But  despite  these 
advantages,  whether  as  much  could  be  gained,  the  same  progress  made, 
the  same  positive  result  be  made  visible,  as  by  using  other  methods,  is 
very  reasonably  to  be  questioned. 

The  alternative  is  to  cause  the  scholar  to  prepare  a  lesson  in  a  text- 
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book.  This  having  been  learned — memorized,  if  necessary — the  teacher 
will  explain  familiarly,  adding  facts,  and  shedding  a  new  light  on  what  the 
.pupil,  by  hard  study,  may  have  graven  on  his  memory.  In  this  manner 
interest  will  be  given  of  an  abiding  kind,  and  the  pnpil  in  the  coarse  of 
Btndy,  will  have  made  a  substantial  acquisition — one  that  he  may  call  his 
own.  The  language  of  the  instructor  is,  *'  Study  this  now  until  you  know 
it.  Hard  work  only  will  enable  you  to  learn,  and  by  such  you  will  dafly 
grow  in  knowledge  and  mental  strength.  If  there  is  any  thing  you  do  not 
understand,  come  to  me,  and  we  will  explain  it  together.  If  you  have 
ideas  of  your  own  on  the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  them."  Such 
would  be  the  advice  of  the  good  teacher  in  whatever  branch  of  study. 
It  is  not  object-teaching ;  but  it  has  a  feature  of  object-teaching — an 
attempt  to  interest  the  pupil  by  awaking  his  mind,  and  evincing  your  de- 
sire for  his  progress. 

That  object-teaching  is  receiving  so  much  attention  is  evidence  that 
teachers  are  taking  better  views  of  education.  In  so  far  as  it  enlivens 
and  enables  the  old  and  stale  systems  of  stock  teaching  to  take  new 
forms,  the  citation  of  the  subject  is  beneficial.  As  a  system,  however, 
too  much  is  perhaps  claimed  for  object-teaching. 

A  practical  objection  will  occur  to  every  one — ^the  disqualification  of 
the  majority  of  teachers  to  use  the  system.  It  is  above  them.  It  is  too 
high  a  kind  of  instruction.  It  requires  more  available  knowledge,  tact, 
and  experience  than  most  teachers  can  command.  We  are  not  all  Arnolds 
or  Manus.  We  may  be  useful  as  before,  but  can  not  attain  to  the  inde- 
pendent instruction  that  object-teaching  demands.  But  it  is  assumed,  of 
coarse,  that  this  is  not  an  objection  against  the  system,  but  against  the 
present  adoption  of  it.  Besides,  the  very  objection  shows  a  want  in 
American  schools  ;  a  great  want.  The  teachers,  as  a  dass,  need  to  be 
advanced  in  ability  and  experience.  Elevation  is  needed,  both  of  the 
teacher  and  his  position  socially  considered.  Teaching  is  too  much  a  make- 
shift— a  stepping-stone  for  young  men.  Change  is  the  characteristic  of 
oar  national  life ;  and  every  man,  with  restless  look,  is  anticipating  high  posts 
of  honor  or  emolument.  But  this  spirit  of  advancement  is  unfavorable 
to  the  production  of  great  educators.  Few  great  and  good  teachers  will 
appear  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  tone  of  the  class  must  be  infe- 
rior. There  is,  however,  an  improved  feeling  on  the  subject.  Educa- 
tion, as  a  profession,  is  advancing.  Of  this,  the  discussion  and  partial 
adoption  of  object-teaching  is  proof. 


SovE  one  once  said  to  Talleyrand  that  the  Abb6  Si^yes  was  a  very 
profound  man.  "  Profound  I"  was  the  reply ;  "  yes,  he  is  a  perfect 
cavity." 
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JULIAN  GUBDON:  STUDENT  AND  SCHOOLMASTEB. 


Chapter  I. 

MY  ftE^ther  was  a  gradaate  of  Elmtown  College,  and  I  came  with  him 
to  attend  the  commencement.  How  many  years  ago,  I  need  not 
tell ;  for,  when  on  the  down-hill  road  of  life,  we  do  not  care  to  count  the 
milestones  which  we  hare  passed.  It  saddens  as  to  realize  how  far  behmd 
we  have  left  the  scenes  of  yoath. 

t  am  no  longer  young ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  call  myself  old,  now, 
though  I  was,  srt  sixteen,  impatient  of  my  youth,  and  thought  my  attain- 
ments pointed  to  matorer  years.  I  was  proud  that  my  father  beUeved 
me  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  his  venerable  Alma  Mater,  He  had 
brought  me  there,  not  only  to  be  edified  by  the  commencement  exercises, 
but  as  a  candidate  for  examination  and  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

This  was  his  first  care  on  arrivlDg ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  had  passed  my  examination  successfully,  that 
he  sought  his  old  class-mates  and  friends  who  had  assembled  among  the 
alamni  to  enjoy  the  annual  reunion. 

I,  a  shy  little  freshman,  attended  him  everywhere,  and  was  somewhat 
abashed  when  presented  to  dignified  and  gray-haired  men,  many  of  whom 
now  occupied  tiie  highest  stations.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  they  had 
ever  been  boys,  like  myself,  trembling  through  their  first  examination,  and 
shrinking,  as  I  did,  from  the  awful  plunge  into  the  new  lif^. 

But  when  I  saw  the  unbending  of  these  great  men,  the  almost  boyish 
aest  with  which  they  recalled  the  pranks  of  college  life,  and  heard  the 
mingled  fun  and  pathos,  and  now  and  then  a  ring  of  triumph  in  their  tones, 
I  realized  that  it  was  but  in  years  that  we  differed — ^that  they  had  once 
been  boys  like  me,  as  I  should  some  day  be  a  man  like  them.  Circum- 
stance must  modify  my  character.  I  might  be  neither  good  nor  great 
like  any  of  these  ;  but  the  years  would  steal  away  the  illusions,  mar  the 
projects,  rust  away  the  keen  bright  edge  of  the  triumphs,  bring  me  disap- 
pointment, care,  weariness,  gray  hairs,  failing  limbs ;  and,  though  they 
should  bring  me  fruitions  as  well,  instead  of  the  free  joyousness  of  my  boy- 
hood, I  should  then  need  some  such  stimulus  to  enjoyment  as  the  present 
-  meeting  of  these  old  friends,  to  enable  me  to  recall  with  pleasure  the  youth- 
ful sports  and  employments  that  had  been  so  vivid  in  passing. 

These  thoughts  were  somewhat  saddening  to  a  boy  of  my  tender  years, 
leaving  for  the  first  time  a  beloved  home  ;  but  the  tendency  of  my  mmd 
was  thoughtfid  and  moralizing.  I  had  a  precocious  and  vivid  imagination, 
which  had  always  been  subject  to  pruning  and  the  discouragement  of  its 
vagaries ;  and  this  treatment  had  forced  the  development  of  a  "great  gift 
of  silence  f  so  that,  when  my  whole  inner  being  was  alive  with  thoughts, 
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my  father,  who  knew  me  best  of  all,  was  as  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
within  me  as  the  yeriest  stranger. 

'*  The  lad  is  of  a  thonghtfiil,  dreamy  temperament/'  I  heard  him  say  to 
one  of  his  Mends.  "  I  have  tried  to  incite  him  to  greater  activity,  and  to 
a  more  objective  mode  of  thoogbt.  I  wish  to  see  him,  as  he  grows  up,  an 
active  man,  dealing  with  the  ontside  world  on  an  eqnality  with  his  kind  ; 
not  -a  mere  bookworm,  as  his  father  has  been,  at  the  mercy  of  every 
shrewd  rogue." 

How  often  I  thought  of  these  words  in  the  swiftly  speeding  days,  which 
forced  upon  me  an  activity  and  a  struggle  with  outside  forces  for  which, 
at  the  time,  I  was  altogether  unfitted. 

My  father  left  me,  and  I  experienced  the  pangs  of  homeackness — a 
bitter  experience,  which,  in  after-years,  had  its  advantage ;  for  I  knew 
how  to  pity  and  minister  to  the  same  dread  disease  in  others.  I  longed 
for  my  home,  and  for  my  mother's  kiss — to  feel  her  soft  hand  upon  my 
brow,  and  her  kind  eyes  reading  all  that  mine  spoke,  in  language  plainer 
to  her  than  words.  I  suffered  terribly.  Then  the  crisis  came,  and  passed ; 
and,  though  my  sufferings  were  less,  I  did  not  forget. 

But  I  had  other  things  to  think  of,  now.  It  was  the  custom  in  Elm- 
town  College  to  persecute  the  freshmen.  I  had  my  share  in  these  perse- 
cutions, and  they  aroused  me  to  a  newer  and  different  life.  I  became  less 
introverted,  and,  in  combating  outward  assailants,  gained  the  rudiments 
of  that  lesson  which  my  father  had  desired  I  should  learn.  The  season 
of  molestation  was  brief,  and  after  a  little  time  we  settled  down  to  our 
gtudies. 

This  was  a  very  happy  year.  I  studied  hard,  but  I  carefully  followed 
the  home  directions  and  admonitions.  I  had  my  rooms  well  ventUated, 
bathed  often,  and  took  long  walks  amidst  the  enchanting  scenery  of  Elm- 
town.  I  grew  tall  and  manly ;  and,  while  the  faculty  praised  my  studious- 
ness;  and  made  flattering  reports  of  my  progress  to  my  father,  it  was  very 
evident  to  all  that  I  was  not  sacrificing  my  health  and  physical  soundness 
to  the  unremitting  toil  of  the  brain. 

The  year  ended,  and  my  father  came  again  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises,  and  to  see  me  take  my  step.  He  went  away,  leaving  me  a 
sophomore.  Somehow,  this  was  a  sadder  parting  than  the  first.  Why,  I 
could  not  tell ;  but  perhaps  it  was,  that  among  other  lessons  gained  in 
the  past  twelve  months  was  that  of  the  instability  of  human  life,  or  the  ' 
flimsiness  of  the  usual  foundations  of  human  hopes.  At  any  rate,  I  saw 
him  go  with  a  silent  but  bitter  pang.  Its  cause  was  occult  then  ;  but, 
later,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event  projected  over 
the  still  sunny  pathway  of  my  youth. 

I  never  saw  him  again.  But,  even  now,  the  passing  years,  and  many 
cares  and  sorrows  and  struggles,  have  not  obliterated  that  face  and  form 
from  mj  mind.    That  placid,  refined  face,  framed  in  the  dark  hair  just 
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tonched  with  the  frosts  of  coming  age — that  tall  and  finely-molded  figore, 
that  would  have  been  stately  but  for  the  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders, 
which  told  of  the  studious  habits  and  the  thoughtful  mood  I  He  is 
always  before  me.  No  sun-picture  could  reproduce  him  more  plainly  to 
my  eye  ;  and  I  shall  know  him  in  heaven  ! 

Six  weeks  from  that  day  came  the  swift-riding  messenger  to  tell  me  my 
father  was  dead—that  I  and  my  sister  were  orphans,  and  my  mother  a 
widow  1 

There  were  neither  railroads  nor  telegraphs  near  in  those  days.  The 
messenger  had  ridden  far  and  long,  and  I  returned  with  him  in  the  stage- 
coach that  lagged  along  the  muddy  autumn  roads.  They  waited  only  for 
my  coming  for  the  funeral  rites  ;  and  I  was  not  permitted  to  see  the 
changed  face  of  my  dead  parent. 


Chapter  II. 

I  HAD  thought  my  sorrow  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  but  I  had 
yet  to  learn  that  there  was  a  deeper  deep  to  which  my  unwilling  feet 
must  descend. 

My  father,  almost  the  last  descendant  of  a  rich  and  proud  old  colonial 
family,  had  always  been  looked  upon  and  had  deemed  himself  a  wealthy 
man.  He  had  lived  upon  his  income,  and  had  never  added  a  dollar  to  it 
by  his  own  exertions.  Of  late,  he  had  spoken  to  my  mother,  puzzlingly, 
of  some  scheme  which  was  to  add  largely  to  his  fortune.  She  knew  that 
he  had  received  visits  in  his  study  from  restless,  active,  shrewd-looking 
men,  who  came  "  on  business  f  but,  as  business  was  precisely  what  she 
never  troubled  herself  about,  she  had  no  idea  what  they  came  for.  It  was 
after  one  of  these  visits  that  she  had  found  my  father  fallen  in  the  fit 
which  resulted  in*his  deatL 

After  the  funeral,  the  attorney  who  had  transacted  his  legal  business 
produced  a  will  that  had  been  made  some  years  before,  by  the  provisions 
of  which  his  property  had  been  equally  distributed  between  our  mother, 
my  sister,  and  myself.  Our  mother  and  an  old  friend  were  appointed 
guardians  of  my  sister  and  myself,  and  the  friend,  Mr.  James,  the  executor 
of  the  will. 

Mr.  James  was  present,  and,  as  he  must  needs  return  home  very  soon, 
he  and  the  attorney  proceeded  at  once  to  the  examination  of  papers,  and 
a  search  for  whatever  was  needful  in  the  arrangement  of  affairs. 

All  that  day,  and  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next,  they  toiled  in 
the  library.  My  mother  and  ourselves  were  in  her  room,  indulging  in  per 
feet  abandonment  to  our  grief.  We  had  never  met  a  trial  before,  and  we 
had  no  idea  that  any  exertion  was  required  of  us.  This  was  the  lesson 
that  the  busy  men  below  were  preparing  for  us. 

At  last  came  a  polite  request  that  my  mother  and  myself  would  appear 
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in  the  library.  We  went,  and  my  poor  little  sister  crept  down  behind  ns, 
unwilling  to  be  left  alone.  She  was  eighteen  years  old — more  than  a  year 
my  senior ;  bnt  so  fair  and  tiny  and  delicate  that  I  had  always  felt  myself 
to  be  her  protector,  and  desired  to  shield  her  from  all  knowledge  of 
suffering. 

Bat  this  was  no  longer  possible.  With  oar  hearts  lacerated  by  oar 
tertble  bereavement,  we  were  now  to  endare  still  another  pang — one  that 
awakened  vague  but  dreadfol  anxieties.  My  father's  fortune  had  dis- 
appeared, melted  away.  How,  it  was  suspected,  but  not  yet  known.  The 
only  ascertained  fact  was,  that,  beyond  the  pretty  cottage  in  which  we 
lived,  and  a  small  annual  sum,  the  interest  of  my  mother's  little  fortune, 
which  had  remained  untouched,  we  had  no  prdvision  whatever. 

Three  more  unpractical  persons  were,  perhaps,  never  assembled  in  one 
household.  We  asked  no  questions.  We  accepted  the  fact,  and  were 
stunned  by  it.    My  mother  simply  said,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  her  sad  face  : 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  true,  since  you  say  so,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  always 
supposed  that  Mr.  Qurdon  was  a  rich  man.  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all." 

Our  guardian  and  our  lawyer  both  saw  that  this  was  true,  and  they 
forbore  to  torture  her  with  details  at  present,  and  we  retired  to  think 
over  this  new  and  overwhelming  phase  of  oar  affaks.  An  hoar  later,  I 
was  again  sammoned  to  the  library,  but  alone. 

"  This  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  my  dear  boy,"  Mr.  James  said,  but 
rather  coldly,  as  I  thought.  "  The  little  income  remaining  will  scarcely 
pay  your  college  expenses,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not  like  to  leave  now. 
Have  you  an  idea,  or  has  your  mother,  what  has  become  of  the  property  ? 
I  find  your  father  has  been  speculating  ;  bat  I  find  nothing  to  account  for 
the  loss — so  much  land  sold,  and  his  bank  account  overdrawn,  and  Mr. 
Smithson,  here,  tells  me  that,  only  last  week,  your  father  sent  for  the  box 
of  papers  that  have  always  remained  in  his  charge  ;  and  they  are  all  miss- 
ing now — ^raihroad  bonds,  scrip,  and  mortgages,  all  gone." 

I  had  listened  in  silence.  Mr.  James  might  almost  as  well  have  talked 
Hebrew  to  me.  I  only  comprehended  the  fact  that  we  had  nothing  but 
our  mother's  little  income,  and  that  would  hardly  pay  my  college  expenses  ; 
and  that,  as  I  could  not  rob  my  mother  and  sister,  I  must  leave  college, 
and  seek  the  means  of  earning  instead  of  spending  money. 

**  I  know  nothing,"  I  said,  seeing,  at  last,  that  he  waited  for  an  answer. 
"I  always  supposed  we  were  rich.  My  father  never  mentioned  money  to 
me.    Ought  I  not  to  leave  college,  sir,  and  try  to  help  my  mother  ?" 

"That's  just  what  I  hoped  of  you,  my  dear  boy,"  Mr.  James  answered, 
fex  more  warmly  than  he  had  before  spoken  ;  and  Mr.  Smithson,  who  was 
our  friend  as  well  as  lawyer,  got  up  and  shook  hands  with  me. 

"And  it  is  just  what  I  expected,'^  he  said.  "  Julian  has  got  good  stuff 
in  him,  though  it  never  had  a  chance  to  come  out  before.  But,  perhaps, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  leave  college.    These  shrewd  rascals 
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that  have  been  coming  back  and  forth,  and  one  of  whom  last  saw  your 
lather  in  a  conscions  state,  have  evidentlj  robbed  him.  Bat  they  shall  not 
escape.  I'm  on  their  track,  and  we'll  panish  them  ;  and  I  hope  w«  shall 
get  back  the  money.  At  any  rate,  Jnlian,  my  boy,  don't  despair ;  and 
tell  your  mother  to  be  as  brave  as  possible.  Your  bills  at  Elmtown  are 
all  paid  in  advance  for  this  term,  and  yon  may  as  well  just  go  back  and 
finish  the  term,  and,  by  that  time,  Mr.  James  and  I  will  be  able  to  see 
our  way  better." 

After  a  few  more  words,  I  Iretumed  to  my  mother,  carrying  her  a  little 
doubtful  comfort.  I  knew  that  we  were  in  good  hands-— those  of  two 
men  who  had  loved  and  honored  my  father,  and  were  his  debtors  for  many 
a  kindness. 

After  a  few  more  sorrowful  and  anxious  days,  I  did  return  to  Elmtown. 
All  agreed  that  this  was  best ;  and,  though  it  pained  me  deeply  to  leave 
my  mother  and  sister,  I  thought  of  the  unfinished  term  whose  advantages  I 
might  eujoy  without  further  expense,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  all  I  should 
ever  enjoy  of  school  education.  With  my  own  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
I  should  have  little  time  for  study.  It  was  a  sad  prospect  to  me,  who 
longed  for  a  life  of  scholarly  ease,  not  idleness — my  temperament  was  too 
active  for  that — but  some  pursuit  that  should  leave  me  ample  leisure  for 
my  favorite  studies. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  anxious,  sorrowful  tune— this  transition 
state  of  us  all,  when  the  cup  of  poverty  was  about  being  pressed  to  our 
lips,  and  we  knew  not  how  to  escape  the  draught. 

Before  the  term  was  over,  we  knew  the  worst.  We  were  nearly  beggars. 
One  of  the  men,  to  whom  my  father  had  listened  to  his  undoing,  had  been 
found,  arrested,  and  tried,  but  had  been  proved  totally  irresponsible,  and 
the  tool  of  the  arch-swindler,  Morrison,  who  was  still  at  large,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  left  the  country.  Comyns  was  serving  out  a  brief  term  in 
the  state-prison,  but  Morrison,  the  more  skillful  rogue,  had  escaped  the 
punishment  justly  due  him.  For  ourselves,  the  effect  was  the  same.  Our 
fortune  had  vanished,  and  it  became  needful  that  each  of  us  should  do 
something  for  the  support  of  the  household. 

My  mother,  rousing  herself,  as  mothers  will  for  their  children's  sake, 
had  herself  announced  the  course  she  meant  to  pursue.  She  would  sell 
our  country  home,  for  there  had  been  discovered  debts  of  my  father's  that 
could  be  discharged  in  no  other  way,  and  remove  to  Elmtown.  She  would 
take  a  large  house,  and  fill  it  with  boarders  from  the  college.  She  felt 
sure  she  could  provide  thus  for  my  sister  and  herself,  while  I  could  live 
with  her,  and  my  bills  could  be  paid  by  her  little  income. 

I  revolted  at  this  scheme,  and  I  was  resolved  it  should  not  be  carried 
oat  in  full  Still,  since  our  home  must  be  sold,  and  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Smithson  both  approved,  I  was  glad  she  should  come  to  Elmtown.  And, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  not  having  been  consulted, 
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and  knowing  nothing  of  the  plan  till  the  honse  had  been  sold,  and  prep- 
arations for  remoring  commenced. 

I  knew  the  languid,  refined  inefficiency  of  my  mother  far  better  than 
Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Smithson  did,  and  I  bad  little  faith  in  her  success  in 
this  unwonted  career  ;  and  though  my  sister  was  young  and  full  of  spirit 
and  energy,  my  training,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  reared,  made 
me  almost  shudder  at  the  thought  that  she  should  do  any  thing  for  hire. 
I  had  a  chivalric  feeling  toward  her.  I  was  her  real  as  well  as  nominal 
protector,  and  I  wished  to  take  care  of  her,  not  to  be  helped  by  her. 

But  while  all  these  thoughts  were  surging  through  my  boy's  brain,  the 
preparations  for  removal  were  completed,  the  house  in  Elmtown  taken, 
and  I  received  the  announcement  that  on  a  certain  day  the  family  would 
airiye.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  the  tavern,  where  the  coach  stopped,  to 
meet  them  on  the  appointed  day. 

Both  my  mother  and  sister  had  changed  much.  But  my  mother,  in 
her  heavy  widow's  weeds,  looked  positively  grown  younger  with  the  new 
fire  and  energy  that  her  resolution  and  her  efforts  ha^  imparted.  I  had 
new  hopbs  of  her  success  from  that  hour. 

As  for  my  sister,  she  had  always  been  handsome  ;  but  she  was  now 
deddedly  beautiful.  At  last  her  energies  saw  before  them  scope  and  op- 
portunity of  exercise.  A  true  woman  delights  to  make  sacrifices  for  one 
who  is  beloved;  and  my  sister's  elation  was  all  due  to  the  fact  that  by  her 
efforts  I  was  to  be  helped  to  the  completion  of  mgr  education.  I  think 
that  she  almost  rejoiced  in  the  poverty  that  was  to  give  her  the  opportu- 
nity of  domg  this. 

They  had  got  well  settled,  and  had  ample  tune  to  try  their  experiment, 
before  my  term  ended.  Shall  I  say  that  I  was  glad  that,  so  far  as  the 
boarding  was  concerned,  it  proved  a  failure  ?  My  mother,  accustomed  to 
the  profuseness  of  a  rich  maif  s  tSble,  would  have  felt  herself  disgraced  by 
even  the  most  liberal  of  boarding-house  economies.  The  first  month's 
lece^ts  did  not  nearly  pay  her  bills,  and  the  quarter's  instalment  of  her 
income  then  falling  due,  it,  also,  was  absorbed.  My  sister  was  giving 
lessons  in  music ;  but  though  a  proficient  in  the  art,  knowing  it  scientifi- 
cally, and  a  brilliant  pejrformer,  as  yet  she  was,  in  Elmtown,  unknown  and 
unsought.    She  had  few  scholars,  and  those  paying  the  minimum  price. 

All  this  tended  toward  the  promotion  of  my  own  plans,  and  they  were 
now  fully  matured.  I  had  conversed  with  the  poorer  students,  who  were 
slowly  going  through  college  upon  their  own  resources,  and  I  saw  what  I 
had  to  do. 

My  sophomore  year  had  now  nearly  ended.  I  had  resolved  to  pass  my 
examination  for  the  junior  class,  which  I  had  no  doubt  of  doing,  for  my 
standing  was  good,  and  then  to  engage  for  the  winter  in  teaching,  thus 
leaving  to  my  mother  her  income.  I  was  already  in  advance  of  my  class, 
and  I  felt  confident  that  in  my  leisure  hours  I  could  at  least  keep  pace 
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with  them  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring  I  should  have  money 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  accepting  from 
my  mother  only  the  home  I  should  have  so  deeply  grieved  her  by  refusing. 

Thus  my  plans  were  fully  formed,  and  lest  I  should  incur  the  refusal 
of  my  guardians,  I  secured  a  school  before  naming  my  purposes  to  them. 

I  was  met,  as  I  expected,  by  the  strongest  opposition  from  my  mother  ; 
but  Mr.  James,  on  the^  contrary,  seemed  much  pleased. 

"  My  boy,  you  delight  me,"  he  cried,  wringing  my  hands.  "  Smithson 
was  right — ^youVe  good  stuflF  in  you  ;  and  youll  be  a  success  yet,  which 
I'm  by  no  means  sure  would  have  been  the  case  if  my  friend  Gurdon  had 
not  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  property.  And  your  mother  will  do 
better  by  and  by,  and  so  will  Emma,  never  fear.  It  is  the  right  spirit  yoa 
all  show,  and  I  like  you  for  it.  And  listen,  my  dear  boy.  It  is  well  to 
make  teaching  the  means  of  helping  you  through  college,  but  let  it  be 
something  more.  It  is  almost  the  highest  vocation  to  which  a  man 
may  aspire.  There  is  hardly  another  so  important,  or  so  responsible. 
Don't  teach  school  merely  to  make  money,  but  remember  how  much  will 
be  committed  to  your  trust ;  and  let  your  time  and  talents  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  yourself." 

I  had  thought  of  the  subject  in  this  light  before,  and  it  was  easy  forme 
to  promise.  It  was  a  remote  country  district  to  which  I  was  going,  where 
only  Jhe  veriest  rudiments  of  education  from  books  were  demanded — at 
least  the  committee  hafl  so  informed  me  ;  but  still  I  felt  that  I  should  find 
an  important  work  to  do,  and  much  would  be  demanded  of  me  by  One  to 
whom  in  this  first  employment  of  my  talents  1/  was  far  more  responsible 
than  to  my  human  employers. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark,  and  peculiarly  chill  and  cheerless  evening  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  when,  having  conquered,  if  not  removed,  all 
scruples  on  the  part  of  my  mother  and  sisler,  I  arrived,' after  two  days'  slow 
traveling  over  miry  roads,  at  the  scene  of  my  new  labors. 

The  driver  had  somehow  learned  that  I  was  the  new  teacher,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me,  as  we  passed,  the  school-house,  an  ancient  brown  frame 
building  of  one  story,  with  a  tumble-down  and  desolate  appearance.  •  No 
trees  stood  near  it,  and  the  fence  was  half  pulled  down,  while  the  ground 
around  was  either  encumbered  by  the  chips  left  from  the  chopping  of  last 
year's  fire-wood  or  else  trodden  hard  by  the  feet  of  more  than  one  genera- 
tion of  children. 

My  heart  sank  within  me,  and  did  not  rebound  to  cheerfulness  when,  a 
few  moments  later,  the  driver  pulled  up  suddenly  at  a  dilapidated  gray 
stone  house. 

"  Deacon  Lawrence  lives  here,"  he  said,  "  and  you'll  board  with  hin 
the  first  week,  so  they  told  me  to  leave  you  here." 

In  another  moment  I  stood  in  the  hall  of  my  temporary  home,  the  de- 
scription of  which,  with  its  inhabitants,  I  leave  to  another  chapter. 
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EMINENT  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1865. 

TTTITH  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  it  is  a  wise  custom  to  look  back 

'  '  npon  the  year  that  has  passed,  and  note  what  it  has  taken  from 
us,  and  what  it  has  left.  The  doom  of  death  resting  on  all,  we  can  not 
suppose  that  the  rolling  months  should  have  passed  without  taking  from 
our  profession  some  of  its  loved  and  honored  members.  The  mortality 
among  teachers  m  1865  was  not,  however,  so  great  as  it  was  in  1864 — 
a  year  which  was  remarkable  among  those  of  the  past  half-century,  for 
the  extraordinary  number  of  eminent  instructors  who  passed  away  within 
its  cycle. 

Among  those  whose  demise  in  1865  we  mourn,  the  most  prominent 
waa  the  statesman  and  scholar,  Edward  EvERErr,  whose  connection  with 
educational  matters  began  early,  and  was  continued  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  As  professor  in  Harvard 
University  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  as  the  president  of  that  venerable 
institution  at  a  later  period  ;  as  the  eminent  friend  and  advocate  of  public 
schools,  and  the  promoter  of  every  measure  for  theur  unprovement ;  as  one 
of  the  founders  and  most  liberal  donors  to  the  City  Public  Library  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Everett  is  deserving  a  high  place  among  the  educators  of  the 
country.     He  died  on  the  15th  of  January. 

SroNET  A.  Thomas,  of  New  Haven,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  February, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  Connecticut.  Thorough,  patient,  and 
painstaking,  and  always  keeping  pace  with  the  real  progress  o^  the  age,  his 
school  had  maint^ained,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  a  high  reputation.  His 
school-books  were  admirable.  He  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  New 
England  to  introduce  the  mOitary  dress  and  drill  into  his  school ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  war,  numbers  of  his  pupOs  were  employed  by  the 
State  and  the  General  Government  in  drilling  the  companies  and  regi 
ments  of  volunteers,  before  they  left  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Rev.  R.  0.  Kellogg,  a  clergyman  and  professor  in  Lawrence  Univer-* 
fflty,  Wisconsin,  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  and  a  skillful  instructor,  took  his 
own  life  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  in  February. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Rev.  Samuel  Aaron,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  a  pro- 
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found  scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  saccessfnl  teachers  in  New  Jersey  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  passed  away.  We  may  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  lar 
bors  in  a  fdtnre  number  of  the  Monthly. 

Miss  EuzABETH  Oram,  a  name  familiar  to  many  New  Yorkers,  for  forty 
years  or  more,  died  on  the  8th  of  May.  ^e  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  teacher,  and  as  the  author  of  some  excellent  text-books ;  and  while  her 
little  eccentricities  occasionally  provoked  a  smile,  there  are  many  who  will 
acknowledge  their  obligatious  to  her  for  careful  and  thorough  trsJning. 

Henbt  McMubtrie,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in 
the  Philadelphia  High  School,  was  an  able  and  successfid  instructor,  who 
invested  with  rare  interest  a  study  often  pronounced  dry  by  teachers  and 
scholars.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some  text-books.  His  death  occurred 
May  26th. 

The  educational  profession,  as  well  as  the  literary  world,  experienced  a 
great  loss,  on  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Huiitlsy 
SiQOiTRNEY,  widely  known  as  one  of  our  sweetest  lyric  poets.  In  early  life, 
for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  she  was  a  successful  teacher,  a  part  of 
the  time  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut,— and  in  all  her  sabsequent  life,  she  never  forgot  her  connection  with 
the  teacher's  profession.  One  of  her  most  charming  prose  works  is  her 
"  Letters  to  My  Pupils."  She  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  the  pupils 
of  the  female  seminaries,  and  encouraging  them  in  their  progress  as  stu- 
dents. The  Hartford  Public  High  School  was  largely  indebted  to  her 
able  and  vigorous  advocacy  for  its  successful  inception  and  subsequent 
growth.  No  teachers'  convention,  or  other  educational  movement,  in  the 
city,  which  had  been  her  home  for  fifty  years,  would  have  been  deemed  a 
success,  if  it  had  failed  to  elicit  her  warm  and  hearty  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. The  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  and  the 
convicts  of  the  state-prison,  and  the  organization  of  schools  and  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  were  among  her  schemes  for  doing 
good. 

The  Bight  Reverend  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  death  took  place  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  Mends  of  popular 
education,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  We  purpose  giving,  in  a  coming  number  of  the  Monthly,  some 
account  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Rev.  Duncan  B.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  for  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  President  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  died  on  the 
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11th  of  Angost.  A  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  graduate,  we  belieye,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  brought  to  his  work  as  an  instructor, 
profound  scholarship,  great  tact  and  discrimination,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  college  had  prospered  under  his  presi- 
dency. 

Of  Rev.  Francjis  Watland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown 
University,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  30th  of  September,  we  shall  speak 
at  length  in  the  next  number  of  the  Monthly.  We  regard  his  death  as 
the  greatest  loss  which  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States  ha£ 
satTered  during  the  past  year. 

Rev.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Oglethorpe  University,  Midway,  Georgia,  was  a  man  of  decided 
ability,  and  the  author  of  several  interesting  works, — ^none  of  them,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  on  educational  topics.  His  death  occurred  on  the  2d  of 
October. 

Jakes  S.  Eatok,  long  the  Principal  of  the  English  department  of  PhiUips' 
Academy,  Andover,  and  in  high  repute  as  a  fine  belles-lettres  scholar,  died 
on  the  10th  of  October ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ricobd, 
once  a  popular  teacher,  and  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  mental 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  other  teict-books,  died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

Rev.  Geobob  Musgbave  Gigeb,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  late 
Professor  of  Latin  in  New  Jersey  College  at  Princeton,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  died  on  the  11th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years. 

Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  whose  life 
had  been'almost  equally  divided  between  the  teacher's  and  editor's  pro- 
fession, died  at  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  October,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years.  He  had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  at  the  head  of 
the  Pittsfield  (Massachusetts)  Female  Seminary,  a  school  of  very  high 
character ;  had  edited,  for  some  years,  the  Eclectic  Magame,  and  had 
recently  taken  charge  of  the  American  Eoederal  Monthly. 

Joseph  Emebson  Wobcesteb,  LL.  D.,  teacher,  geographer,  statistician, 
and  lexicographer,  author  of  numerous  text-books  for  schools,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  ^ends  of 
education,  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  2'7th  of  October,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one  years.  His  great  labors  deserve  and  will  re- 
ceive a  more  full  record  in  our  pages. 

Of  foreign  educators,  deceased  during  the  year,  we  do  not  now  recall 
more  than  four  names  which  possess  a  Cis- Atlantic  reputation.     These 
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were :  H.  G.  Ollendorff,  a  teacher  of  languages  in  Paris,  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, who  died  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  whose  "system  of  ac- 
quiring French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and  other  European  languages,'' 
has  had  so  extensive  a  circulation ;  Chables  Yon  Baxtheb,  a  German 
professor  and  author,  who  died  in  June,  and  whose  writings  on  pedagogy 
and  biographies  on  eminent  German  teachers  have  become  familiar  to  us 
through  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education ;  Dr.  Farnz  Ahn,  a 
German  physiologist  and  teacher  of  languages,  deceased  in  September, 
whose  "  German  Method''  is  widely  known  and  used  in  this  country ;  and 
Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  an  eminent  English  lexicographer,  who  died  on 
the  6th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years,  and  whose  great 
work,  "The  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  was,  for  its  time,  the  finest 
contribution  to  etymology  which  had  been  made  in  Great  Britain.  It 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  notwithstanding  its  great  size.  He 
had  also  published  seyeral  other  philological  works. 


STREET    CHILDREN. 

FOR  several  years  our  educational  progress  has  been  especially  evinced 
in  the  interest  n^anifested  in  the  grading  of  schools,  and  in  the  estab- 
fishment  of  grammar-schools,  academies,  and  the  higher  institutions.  Pro- 
fessorships have  been  liberally  endowed  ;  colleges  have  rapidly  arisen.  But 
there  is  one  phase  of  popular  education  which  has  remained  comparatively 
overlooked.  Official  returns  show,  that  in  this  State,  and  elsewhere,  a 
large  portion  of  youth  of  the  most  impressionable  age  remain  outside  the 
school-room.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  primary 
schools  ;  and,  of  the  advantages  they  afford,  a  vast  number  of  the  former 
classes  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  by  sending  their  children.  The  con- 
sequences are  felt  everywhere  ;  but,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  they  meet 
the  eye  in  every  thoroughfare,  and  to  a  fearful  degree  obtrude  upon  atten- 
tion. Some  sections  of  the  city  swarm  with  dull,  listless,  and  with  active, 
roaming  children,  who  never  attend  school ;  or,  if  at  all,  with  an  irregu- 
larity that  nullifies  the  advantages  obtained.  They  become  familiarized 
with  vice,  spend  their  youth  in  an  apprenticeship  to  crime,  and  become 
eventually  the  coarse,  duU-eyed,  heavy-jawed  rowdies,  from  whose  ranka 
the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  are  supplied. 
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Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  add  to  the  number  thus  growing  up, 
are  the  indifference  of  many  parents  concerning  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  want  of  parental  authority  in  others,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  lack 
of  a  decent  sufficiency  of  clothing,  and  not  unfrequently,  perhaps,  that 
natural  shame  felt  alike  by  the  destitute  and  the  degraded  when  in  contact 
with  those  of  better  fame  and  fortune.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
the  results  are  apparent.  The  remedy  is  not  obvious.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  "  the  defect  of  the  school  system  is  at  the  bottom."  The  man 
who  can  devise  some  method  by  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  may 
be  taught  even  to  read  and  write,  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
patriot  of  the  nation.  There  are  many  who  are  so  zealous  in  the  gogd 
cause  that  they  would  add  the  colleges  to  the  public-school  system.  But 
the  true  work  and  the  true  honor  is  for  him  who  would  make  secure  a  uni- 
versality of  rudimental  study,  and  graduate  honest,  independent,  labor- 
loving  youth,  qualified  to  become  intelligent  students  in  the  practical 
school  of  life. 


"THE  IGNORANCE  OF  TEACHERS." 

n^HE  strictures  made  by  a  correspondent  in  the  last  number,  on  the 
-^  editorial,  ''Thb  Ionorancb  of  Teachers,"  caused  us  to  fear  that 
others  had  equally  misunderstood  our  remarks.  Communications  since 
received,  however,  show  a  correct  understanding  of  our  purpose  and  sen- 
timents.   One  correspondent  says : 

"  I  was  a  little  touched  on  seeing  the  caption  of  the  article,  but  on 
reading  it,  I  pronounced  an  unequivocal  Amen.  For  I  perceived  that, 
whQe  ostensibly  reflecting  upon  teachers,  you  were  in  reality  denoun- 
cing the  customs,  rules,  and  circumstances  which  tend  to  make  the  teacher 
appear  at  a  disadvantage  among  those  who  often  are  his  inferiors  ;  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  profession  needs  no  warmer  friend  than  it  has  in  the 
Monthly." 

But  while  correspondents  are  thus  willing  to  point  to  customs,  school 
laws,  and  unfavorable  circumstances,  as  the  real  mark  at  which  we  aimed, 
we  must  remind  them  that  the  profession,  aye,  each  member  of  it,  too, 
has  a  work  to  perform  in  removing  every  thing  that  is  detrimental  to  their 
interests,  and  in  any  way — directly  or  indirectly — derogatory  to  their  po-  * 
rition  and  professional  reputation. 
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QoTHA,  December  2, 1865. 

7^  Grsat  Kinder  &ttrUn  School  at  Gotha— 
T7i6  Sparrow  and  l/ie  Hawk — Mechanical 
Oeeupaiionty  etc. — The  Mistake  in  the  Syt- 
ten^— Careful  Oversighiy  the  Great  Advan^ 
tage—The  Elementary  School  attached  to 
the  Kinder  Garten;  it  ie  not  Suptriaf  to 
American  Schoolt, 

THE  Kinder  Garten  of  Gotha  is  one  of 
the  most  oelebrated  in  Germany ;  and 
aa  my  little  girl  is  a  pupil  there,  I  have 
taken  time  to  visit  it  repeatedly.  So  far  as 
thesd  visits  warrant,  1  may  Bay  that  the 
method  of  instnioting  the  scholars  is  as 
good,  or  perhaps  better,  than  is  current  in 
American  infant  sohools.  The  director, 
Mr.  Kohler,  is  evidendy  a  man  of  fine 
spirit;  and  the  young  ladies  who  assist 
him  are  patient,  faithful,  and  energetic. 
The  method  employed  is  as  follows : 

Children  attend  four  hours  daily — frpm 
ten  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four.  The 
first  hour  is  spent  in  singing;  the  second, 
in  building  block-houses,  drawing  on  nlates, 
working  on  pexforated  board,  and  weaving 
slips  of  variegated  paper  together.  In  sing- 
ing, the  children  stand  in  a  circle,  and  the 
songs  are  made  to  illustrate  simple  little 
games.  Take  this,  for  instance :  A  spar- 
row is  seen  flitting  up  and  down  within 
the  circle  of  little  ones.  This  is  a  child 
chosen  at  random  from  the  school.  It  sings 
a  simple  air,  telling  you  how  glad  it  is  to 
ei^oy  the  bright  sunlight.  Pretty  soon  a 
hawk  enters  the  circle,  in  silence,  and  pur- 
sues the  sparrow  up  and  down,  while  the 
children  standing  around  sinjr  a  verse  or 
two  describing  the  pursuit.  The  next  step 
is  seen  when  all  aim  a  gun  (their  extended 
right  arm)  at  the  hawk,  continue  the 
song,  which  culminates  at  that  point  when 
the  combined  weapons  are  discharged  and 
the  hawk  foils  dead.  Meanwhile,  the  chil- 
dren continue  their  verges,  while  the 
strongest  goes  in  and  bears  the  bird  of 
prey  from  the  field. 

This  is  an  example  out  of  many.  Some 
illustrate  occupations — the  blacksmith,  the 
tthoonmker,  and  the  like ;  some  imitate  the 
motion  of  mills  and  of  machinery  more  or 
less  intricate.  All  indicate  ingenuity.  A 
few  are  copied,  and  are  well  known,  in  an 
English  dress,  in  America.    Some  are  new 


— at  any  rate,  to  me.  Yet  the  interest,  to 
me,  was  marred  by  this  one  fact,  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  spontaneity ;  all  was  too  dead, 
too  mechanical.  Tou  can  not  make  sports 
take  the  place  of  books  without  sapping 
the  life  which  makes  them  enjoyable.  Yon 
can  not  turn  play  into  the  regular  duty  and 
routine  of  the  school -room  without  chang- 
ing it  from  play  to  work,  and  making  it 
distasteful.  The  expressionless  faces  of 
the  children,  and  the  stiff,  formal  manner 
in  which  they  went  through  tiieir  plays 
and  songs,  convinced  me  that  there  lay  a 
mistake  at  the  bottom  of  the  system,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  a  few  minutes  of 
song  and  of  play  into  the  midst  of  the  regu- 
lar duties  of  the  school-room  gives  a  keener 
satisfaction  than  the  system  of  this  Kindei- 
Garten. 

"  All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 

says  the  old  couplet ;  but 

No  work  and  all  play 
Is  apt  Jack  to  cloy, 

is  an  equally  bad  rhyme,  and  not  much 
further  from  the  truth. 

Yet  the  institution  seems  to  be  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  praise.  With  the  introduo- 
tion  of  an  hour^s  instruction  in  sewing  and 
knitting  (to  be  taught  to  the  boys  as  well 
as  to  the  girls),  and  some  little  matters  (ike 
that,  interposed  with  frequent  songs  and 
playn,  as  is  done  in  an  admirable  Kinder- 
garten in  London,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  make  this  institution  one  of  great  oxcel- 
ence  and  profit.  I  think  the  careful  over- 
sight which  the  scholars  have  at  all  tintea 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. A  little  son  or  daughter  can  be  sent 
here  with  the  greatest  security  against  the 
contraction  of  evil  habits  and  foul  language. 

The  elementary  school,  which  is  con- 
nected with  this  Kinder  Garten,  I  have 
also  visited.  The  method  of  instruction  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  pursued  in  those 
schools  with  us  where  the  '*  object  sys- 
tem" has  been  introduced.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  enter  into  a  detailed  de- 
scription; for  there  was  little  new  to  be 
described.  The  appearance  of  the  scholars 
and  of  the  teachers  was  not  materially  un- 
like what  it  would  be  found  in  hundfeda 
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of  Bohools  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York.  Books  are  little  used.  Much  of  the 
]n8traction  is  conveyed  by  oral  communi- 
cation, and  the  PestaloEsian  central  prin- 
ciple is  rigidly  adhered  to,  to  make  the 
i>cholar8  ihini  otd  result  after  result,  from 
principles  and  fkcts  given  to  them  at  the 
outset.  Yet  in  no  way  oould  this  school 
be  spoken  of  as  superior  to  many  which 
can  be  found  with  us.  One  might  expect 
in  German  teachers  one  quality  the  posses- 
sion of  which  might  naturally  presuppose 
the  possession  of  patience,  I  mean  stolidity 
— that  good-natured,  easy  way,  that  would 
make  them  gentle,  considerate,  patient 
teachere.  But  this  they  do  not  seem  to 
be.  They  are,  too  often,  hasty,  harwh, 
passionate.  Treatment  of  this  sort  is  the 
worst  possible  for  children.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  they  need  more  than  the  absence 
of  an  impetuous,  jerky,  fiery,  and  impatient 
spirit.  But  I  do  not  fiud  that,  in  this  fe- 
»pcct,  the  Germans  are  superior  to  our 
nervous  and  too  excitable  teachers  in 
America.  w.  l.  o: 


MOW  TO  TEACH  THE  ALPHABET. 
AxroBiA,  December  Itf,  1800. 

MB.  EDITOR— The  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  many  preceptors  in  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  induces  me  to  say  a  few 
words  coooeming  it.  I  have  come  to  the 
eonduMon,  that  before  a  person  is  fitted  to 
impsjtjfrtjncuy  instruction  he  must  be  full 
of  experience  in  teaching,  and  must  pos- 
sess tact  and  judgment  rarely  found.  Con- 
sequently, we  commit  an  Brror  of  the  most 
iprievous  kind  when  we  use  primary  classes 
as  iscliools  of  discipline  and  preparation, 
in  which  young  teachers  are  to  gain  the 
teaining  which  fits  them  for  positions  of 
(as  is  supposed)  more  responsibility. 

To  teach  the  alphabet  is  a  difficult  task, 
ireneraUy  because  the  teacher  is  unfitted 
for  the  work.  An  officer  in  our  army, 
while  at  New  Orleans,  undertook  to  teach 
A  freed  man  to  read.  In  the  orthodox  man- 
ner, he  took  up  the  primer,  and,  pointing 
oat  the  third  letter,  said,  *'  That  is  *  C  ;* 
then  pointing  out  the  first  letter,  he  said, 
**  That  is  *A.*"  Whenever  the  pupil  was 
Asked  the  name  of  either  letter,  he  iuvari- 
Ably  answered  "C,*^  and,  when  rebuked, 
promptly  replied :  * 

"  It's  no  use,  massa ;  *  C*  ^11  always  come 


Failing  in  this,  and  thinking  he  had  be- 
gun at  the  middle,  the  instructor  pointed 
out  two  capital  "A*s"  of  difierent  sizes,  and 
stated  that  they  were  alike.  Being  called 
away  for  a  short  time,  he  was  astonished,, 
upon  his  return,  at  finding  the  pupil  busily 
engaged  in  comparing  the  letters  by  means 
of  a  stick. 

"Some  mistake  here,  massa;  they  ainH 
the  same — one's  bigger  than  t'other.*' 

The  would-be  teacher  gave  up  his  charge 
in  disgust,  and  ever  since  has  busily  de- 
nounced the  freedmcn  as  incapable  of  men- 
tal improvement,  forgetting,  meanwhile, 
that  the  fault  was  his,  not  his  pupil's. 

As  the  inclination  of  the  child  is  against 
study,  the  elementary  points  must  be  pre- 
sented as  curiosities,  not  as  subjects  requir- 
ing labor.  If  this  method  be  adopted,  the 
teaching  of  the  alphabet  becomes  simple. 
How  easily  children  pick  up  the  letters, 
their  names  and  sounds,  from  a  tin  plate! 
An  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  old  teacher, 
not  long  ago  illustrated  this  principle  by 
relating  his  own  experience  : 

"  While  I  was  teaching  over  in  New 
Jersey,  I  found  that  one  of  my  pupils,  a 
little  fellow  about  ten  years  old,  was  un- 
nsually  dull.  Soon  it  was  his  father's  turn 
*to  board  the  teacher.'  While  there,  I 
learned  that,  before  the  boy  went  to  school, 
he  knew  neuriy  all  his  letters,  but  that  he 
had  now  forgotten  them.  The  teachcT^s 
neglect  then  had  caused  his  dullness.  I 
took  him  in  hand  immediately. 

**  <  Do  you  see  that  letter  !  What  does  it 
look  like  V 

**  *  Like  a  hoop.' 

"  'Well,  it  is  a  hoop,  but  we  call  it  "  0." 
What  does  this  letter  look  like?' 

"  *  Why,  it's  just  like  a  saw-buck.' 

"  *Well,  it  is  a  saw-buck,  but  we  call  it 

"I  then  pointed  to  *B,'  and  called  it  an  ox- 
shoe  ;  so  with  others,  until,  in  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  his  knowledge  of  the  al- 
phabet had  returned,  and  each  letter  wore 
a  familiar  face.  At  length  I  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  two  letters,  *  0 '  and  *  X,' 
an4  asked  him  what  they  spelled.  Of 
course  he  did  not  know  ;  but,  by  pointing 
out  the  oxen  then  feeding  in  the  door-yard, 
I  lielped  him.  In  this  way  I  gained  his 
attention.  Learning  was  not  a  task  but  an 
amusement,  and  before  bedtime  the  dull 
cliild  was  as  bright  as  need  be.  From  that 
night  1  had  no  difficulty.  The  boy  is  now 
A  worthy  man,  as  clever  as  any  of  hig 
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neighbors,  all  owing,  no  doubt,  to  that 
evening's  work." 

Objeot-teaohing,  or  illuBtration  trom  every- 
day life,  is  the  way  to  reach  the  youth  fal 
mind,  whioh  is  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing abstractions.  To  employ  this  method 
properly,  oarefU  preparation  must  be  made. 
The  lao^  of  this  causes  n^ny  teachers  to 
complain  of  dullness  in  their  pupils;  a 
complaint  they  should  never  utter,  remem- 
bering the  proverb,  "  Bad  workmen  only 
complain  of  their  tools.*'  J.  j.  s. 


"OUB  YOUNG   POLKS"   AND   "THE 
OTHER  glDE." 
Ltkdoh,  Md.,  December  7, 186Su 

MR.  EDITOR— I  am  not  much  of  a 
critic,  but  in  the  "  Monthly"  for  Nov- 
ember there  is  oue  page  which  I  do  feel  in- 
clined to  criticise  a  little.  The  page  in 
question  is  that  which  you  devote  to  the 
notice  of  "  Our  Young  Folks." 

Now,  so  far  from  gainsaying  a  singlo  word 
of  it,  I  cordially  indorse  it  all,  for  a  more 
charming  little  monthly  could  scarcely  be 
gotten  up;  but  there  is  a  qualifioation  I 
should  make  in  giving  it  my  approval, 
whioh  you  do  not  make,  and  I  am  sure  it  has 
never  occurred  to  you.  One's  geographical 
position  sometimes  reveals  truths,  which 
more  acute  and  profound  minds,  in  a  dif- 
ferent locality,  fail  to  discern. 

Thus  guided,  I  have  been  pained  to  dia- 
oover,  in  that  otherwise  almost  faultless 
little  magazine,  a  drop  of  poison,  that  must 
penetrate  the  young  minds  and  hearts 
which  are  learning  from  its  pages  their 
^Messons  for  life."  1  ref^r  to  the  articles 
eoncerning  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
of  war,  and  others  of  similar  tone. 

Tales  of  suffering  and  hardship  are  relat- 
ed with  a  bitterness  that  must  make  a  deep 
impression  on  ihe  tender  minds  of  youth, 
and  lead  them  to  form  and  cherish  senti- 
ments of  hatred  and  retaliation. 

Now,  I  would  not  object  to  children  hear- 
ing of  these  things,  ^  thty  heard  baih  aidet 
impartially f  for  that  would  teach  them  to 
hate  war  itself,  and  to  avoid  whatever 
would  lead  to  it 

But  children  in  the  North,  at  least  the 
readers  of  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  are  never 
told  of  the  snffering  that  marked  the  track 
of  the  conquering  armies — they  know  noth- 
ing of  the  miles  of  wasted  desolated  homes, 
the  throngs  of  starving,  perishing  women 


and  children,  nor  even  of  the  hardships  of 
the  miserable  rebel  prisoners  who  spent 
dreary  months  and  years  on  their  own  soil. 

Oh,  no  !  these  things  are  not  for  their 
ears,  and  they  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
sufferiiigH  of  our  boys  in  Southern  prisons 
was  unprovolsed  and  unparalleled. 

This  seems  to  me  all  wrong.  If  we  are 
to  have  peace  in  reality— if  the  conciliatory  ' 
policy  of  our  Government  is  to  amount  to 
any  thing — why  embitter  the  minds  of  the 
children  by  keeping  oontinually  before 
them  the  wrongs  of  one  side  only !  Bet- 
ter far  instil  lesson^  of  pity  and  forgive- 
ness. 

It  seems  unwise,  to  say  the  least,  now  at 
the  close  of  one  fearful  war,  to  sow  the 
seeds  that  must,  some  day,  result  in  an- 
other war,  if  they  produce  their  legitimate 
iVuit.  But,  besides  that,  it  is  cruel  to  the 
children  themselves  to  foster  in  their  hearts 
senlimcuts  and  prejudices  that  can  not  ele- 
vate or  refine  them,  or  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  of  citizeuship  in  a  reunited  country. 
My  heart  aches  for  the  children,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  taught  to  forgive  their  ene- 
mies, are  uught  to  hate  them  with  a>>ittef- 
hatred. 

Then  there  is  another  view  to  take  of  it. 
If  these  magazines  find  their  way  into  the 
bands  of  Southern  youth  (whioh,  how- 
ever, in  their  present  impoverished  oof>- 
dition  is  not  very  likely  to  happen),  it  will 
have,  by  no  means,  a  conciliating  effect 
upon  their  minds,  to  ftud  that  but  one  Kide 
of  the  story  is  told  to  their  young  country- 
men in  the  North,  and  that  ^Amt  sufferingH, 
privations,  and  wrongs,  are  ignored  alto- 
gether. 

Is  it  not,  think  yo»>  a  very  great  pity— a 
great  wrong — ^thus  to  implant  such  lasting 
ill-feeling  and  hostility  in  the  minds  of 
youth  all  over  the  land  9 

But  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended  ; 
I  only  meant  to  suggest  to  you  the  danger, 
thinking  you  might  devise  a  remedy. 
Could  not  your  influence  be  enlisted  in 
an  effort  to  somewhat  modify  the  tone,  or 
exclude  suoh  articles  from  the  pages  of  a 
journal  so  widely  disseminated  as  "Our 
Young  Folks,"  and  so  calculated  to  form 
and  mold  the  plastic  minds  and  efaarao-  * 
ters  of  the  rising  generation? 

Your  unqualified  indorsement  of  it  eall» 
for  an  effort  from  you  to  help  to  nuike  it 
worthy  of  what  you  say  of  it,  and  perfectly 
unexceptionable  in  every  respect.  Or  if 
this  may  not  be^  yon  can  at  leost  warn  your 
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own  children,  and  the  mauy  young  ft'iends 
yon  most  have,  of  the  insidiooa  teachings 
of  each  articles. 

Here,  on  thd  border,  we  feel  those  things 
as  yon  scarcely  can,  but  the  danger  exists, 
nevertheless,  if  it  be  not  apparent. 


My  deep  interest  in  the  children  of  our 
country — our  whole  country — and  a  desire 
to  see  the  divine  law  of  forgiveness  and 
charity  impressed  on  their  susceptible 
hearts,  must  be  my  apology  for  writing 
at  such  length.  ▲./.]!.▲. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


NOTES. 
BstreUun^ — I  have  seen  several  conflict- 
ing statements  as  to  the  lowest  depths  at 
which  this  substance  is  found,  and  the  lo- 
calities in  which  it  is  thus  procured.  Pe- 
troleum is  found  in  Canada  in  geological 
formations  lower  than  in  any  other  region. 
The  lowest  worked  oil-bearing  stratum  is 
the  comiferous  limestone  of  Enniskillen. 

▲.  KOrr  XKOLL. 


QUERIES. 

Ori^n  of  lAght. — Is  it  universally  sup- 
posed that  light  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of 
the  ether! 

[No.  Dr.  Calvert,  an  eminent  English 
philosopher,  holds  that  the  phenomena  of 
light  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  solid  matter. 
He  believes  that  there  is  no  light,  heat, 
electricity,  or  magnetism  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth, 
but  that  when  the  ether,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  vibration,  comes  in  contact  with  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  composing  our  atmosphere, 
it  communicates  one  of  its  own  peculiar 
'Vibrations  to  these  particles ;  that  then,  by 
their  vibrations,  they  become  luminous. 
This  theory  was  maintained  in  the  recent 
•*  Cantor  Lecture,"  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  awakened  much  interest. — j.  w. 
H.  o.] 

SUam  Bmtrin  Earthquakes.— I  find  little 
mid  of  the  power  of  steam  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  earthquakes.  What  is  its  greatest 
power  f  Ib  It  not  an  active  agent  in  such 
cases  f  H.  o.  bowxll. 

[The  power  of  steam,  at  exceedingly  high 
temperatures,  has  not  been  ascertained.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  casting  two  brass  can- 
non, the  heat  of  the  metal  of  the  first  gun 
'*  drove  so  much  dcanp  [sic]  into  the  mold 
of  the  second,  which  was  near,  that  as  soon 
JB  the  metal  was  let  in,  it  exploded,  tearing 


np  the  ground,  breaking  down  the  ftirnace, 
untiling  the  house,  and  killing  many  per- 
sons." This  was  the  steam  of  a  few  ounces 
of  water,  as  it  is  termed  merely  "  damp." 
The  temperature  of  melted  brass  is  only 
1,809^  F. ;  but  the  heat  of  lava  is  at  least 
8,000^  F.  Now,  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  pressure  of  steam  increases  with  an 
enormously  rapid  ratio  with  the  tempera- 
ture, it  is  manifest  that  8team,which  is  pres- 
ent in  all  natural  disturbances  of  the 
earth's  crust,  must  be,  at  times,  a  dominant 
force  in  the  production  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes. — j.  w.  h.  o.] 

^W.— The  "Object-lesson  on  Gold" 
suggests  another  inquiry.  Is  this  metal  the 
heaviest  of  all  known  substances  ? 

B.  B.  S LL. 

[Gold  is  not  the  heaviest  substance 
known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  19.S; 
that  of  platinum  and  iridium  about  21.16 ; 
osmium,  21.45.—/.  w.  h.  o.] 


BEPIJES. 
West  VirffUtia. — In  November  Monthly 
are  queries  concerning  West  Virginia. 
When  the  old  State  of  Viiginia  secededt 
the  western  part,  almost  as  a  unit,  refused 
to  follow.  When  the  Confederates  poured 
across  the  border,  on  their  way  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  she  rose  as  a  breakwater 
between  them,  rallied  round  the  old  flag, 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Federal  Stetes.  Congress 
granted  the  petition,  and  another  star  was 
added  to  the  flag,  bearing  the  motto  Moi^ 
iana  semper  liberi.  Striking  off  the 
shackles  of  slavery,  she  adopted  the  free- 
school  and  township  systems.  West  Vir- 
^nia  became  a  State,  not  temporarily— not 
as  a  war  measure— but  actually  and  perma- 
nently. The  temporary  capital  iB  Wheeling. 
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THE  object  of  a  popular  history  ought  to 
be  at  least  twofold— to  give  a  record  of 
eventa,  and  to  teach  the  influence  of  those 
events  npon  the  life,  growth,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  Henoe,  and  most 
emphatically  with  the  American  nation — 
for  thank  Qod  we  are  a  nation — it  shoald 
not  be  confined  to  the  mere  acts  of  the  (ad- 
ministrative) Government,  or  to  the  sim- 
ple revolution  of  governmental  machinery. 
Inventive  genius ;  the  ploagh  and  the 
plane;  the  anvil  and  the  loom ;  the  chisel 
and  the  pencil ;  the  pen  and  the  press, 
play  just  as  important  a  part,  and  should 
find  recognition.  We  should  see  some- 
thing of  the  inner  life  of  the  nation,  if  we 
would  gain  any  clear  knowledge  of  the 
people  whose  history  we  read.  We  need, 
as  much  as  we  need  the  facta,  the  circum- 
stances attending  and  necessitating  those 
facts,  if  we  ave  to  accept  them  as  lessons  -of 
the  past  for  our  guidance  in  the  future.  It 
is  thus,  and  thus  only,  *'  History  is  philos- 
ophy teaching  by  example.'* 

The  leading  object  of  a  school  histoiy — 
and  especially  a  school  history  of  our  own 
country—should  be,  not  to  give  a  dry  pre- 
sentation of  facts  only,  but  also  to  indi- 
eate,  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  how  these 
facts  are  connected— the  events  following 
causes,  and  the  causes  producing  events — 
and  to  point  out  to  them  the  grreat  moral 
and  political  .lessons  which  these  are  cal- 
culated to  teach.  The  writer  of  a  school 
history  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  the 
young,  who  need  as  much  guidance  in 
tracing  the  relation  of  the  facta  which  he 
presents,  as  they  do  in  tracing  the  relations 
of  the  fietcts  presented  to  them  in  philoso- 
phy or  in  mathematics.  Hence,  a  school 
history,  above  all  others,  should  not  be  a 
mere  chronology  of  events.  This  is  sim- 
ply history  with  its  vitals  torn  out,  and 
properly  comes  in,  after  history,  as  a  mne- 
monic aid,  like  the  formulas  in  other  sci- 
ences. 

The  author  of  Robert's  History  >  has 
not  fcdUd  in  all  this,  because  he  has  not 
attempted  it.  Indeed  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that,  **  Facts  only  are  presented, 
and  the  mind  of  the  youthful  student  left 
in  freedom  as  to  the  principles  and  motives 
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of  the  actors  In  this  grand  drama  who  pass 
in  review  before  him." 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  manner  in 
which  these  facts  are  stated,  and  at  sonic 
of  the  facts -themselves.  The  author  has 
followed  so  strictly  the  chronology  of 
events,  that  he  has  failed  to  consider 
together,  facts  so  nearly  related  that  they 
could  not  be  separated  without  making 
such  a  break  in  the  narrative,  as  rudely  to 
shock  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader. 
For  instance,  on  page  148,  *^  General 
Wayne,  who  had  brought  the  war  to  a  suo- 
cessful  termination  with  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  now  concluded  a  treaty 
with  them."  The  reader  is  here  brought 
to  a  sudden  stop  to  inquire  abont  that  war, 
and  then  naturally  asks,  why  was  not  this 
statement  made  at  the  dose  of  paragraph 
18,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  wli^re  it  evi- 
dently belongs?  Why  should  the  state- 
ment of  the  "  Whiskey  Insurrection,"  and 
of  the  "treaty  with  Great  Britain"  be  in- 
terposed ?  A  similar  example  is  found  on 
pages  150-1.  In  fact  this  is  a  fault  run- 
ning through  the  whole  book.  The  ex- 
ample quoted  is  subject  also  to  another 
criticism,  to  which  the  writer  has  too  fre- 
quently exposed  himself:  "Brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  termination  with  the 
Indians,"  etc.  Did  Wayne  bring  "the 
war  to  a  successM  termination  with  the 
Indians ;  or  did  he  bring  the  war  tinth  the 
JfuUcms  to  a  successful  termination  ?" 

The  slight  credit'which  our  author  givea 
to  Boger  Williams  is  unjust,  and  the  wal'm 
praise  accorded  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  as  the 
champion  of  religious  liberty,  is  unde- 
served. It  is  true  that  Calvert  guarmntied 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  in  his  colony ; 
but  he  never  declared,  as  Williams  did, 
that  government  had  no  right  to  meddlia 
in  matters  of  conscience — that  errors  in  re- 
ligion "  are  to  be  fought  against  with  that 
eword,  which  is  only  in  soul-matters  able 
to  conquer;  to  wit,  the  sword  of  God*s 
Spirit,  the  Word  of  God.»'  Calvert  granted 
freedom  of  religious  worship  as  a  conces- 
sion, as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  order  to 
build  up  his  colony ;  and  Williams  claimed 
it  equjJly  for  all  as  a  God-given  right, 
"V^hich  no  government  could  infringe  with- 
out usurpation.  And  yet  Williams  is 
passed  by  without  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion, while  Calvert  is  represented  to  have 
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spent  "more  than  forty  years*'  in  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  to  have  met  with  such  snccess  as  to 
"  enrol  his  name  among  the  great  and  wise 
bene&otors  of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages 
and  in  every  dime/' 

It  is  strange  how  men  will  stultify  them- 
selves !  On  the  very  page  (4)  where  this 
passage  occun,  we  are  told  that  in  a  very 
iihort  time  after,  "  the  Church  of  England 
was  by  law  established  as  the  State  re- 
ligion, to  be  supported  by  general  taxv 
tion.*'  This  was  the  splendid  success  of 
an  effort  running  through  "  more  than 
forty  years  I"  No  such  religious  liberty 
was  established  by  Boger  Williams ;  and, 
wanting  sttch  success,  he  fails  in  praise. 
Alas,  poor  Williams! 

Page  181 :  "A  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  ratified  this  year,  ceded  East 
and  West  Florida,  with  all  the  adjacent 
islands,  to  the  United  States,  in  extinction  of 
the  various  American  claims,  to  satisfy 
which  the  American  government  agreed  to 
pay  the  claimants  five  millions  of  dollars.'' 

Now  what  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  this 
Florida  purchase  ?  Simply  this :  Spain 
oeded  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States, 
and  received  in  exchange  Texas  and  five 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
stipalaled  that  the  money  should  be  paid 
to  American  citizens  having  just  claims 
against  Spain.  But  why  was  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  transaction  left  unre- 
corded? W^as  the  writer  ignorant?  or  did 
he  fear  that  if  he  disclosed  a  bargain, 
where  so  much  was  given,  he  would  be 
compelled, /or  ths  honor  of  Yankee  shrewd- 
fMM,  to  state  why  a  contract,  apparently  bo 
foolish,  was  made  ?  Did  he  not  know  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  moves 
in  the  "  irrepressible  conflict"  which 
brought  on  us  two  foreign  wars,  and  cul- 
minated in  a  four  years'  domestic  war, 
,  8nch  as  the  world  had  never  seen  ?  Did 
he  ndt  know  that  Florida  was  demanded 
for  the  security  of  slavery — that  John  C. 
Calhoun  insisted  that  "  Florida  is  an  im- 
perative necessity  now—^^  can  get  Texas 
back  when  we  want  it ;"  and  thus  over- 
eame  the  opposition  of  General  Jackson  to 
the,  otherwise,  foolish  trade  ?  If  he  knew 
Uie  truth  of  this  transaction,  so  pregnant 
of  evil,  why  not  tell  it  to  the  youth  whom 
he  would  teach  ?  If  ho  did  not  know  it, 
then— no  matter. 

Page  194:  "The  majority,  called  the 
Law  and  Order  Party,  opposed  this  move- 


ment, insisted  that  any  change  in  the  fun- 
damental charter  of  the  State  must  be 
made  by  the  full  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  people;  and  denounced  the  Suffrage 
Party  as  guilty  of  high  treason."  We  can 
not  suppose  that  the  author  intends  to 
falsify  ;  and  yet  the  mass  of  readers  would 
learn  from  this  little  else  than  falsehood. 
The  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  was 
still  in  force.  That  charter  permitted  only 
freeholders  to  vote.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision by  which  the  charter  could  be 
amended— the  people  had  no  power  to 
amend — the  Legislature  had  none.  The 
people  desired  a  change — a  convention 
was  called — a  coiistitution  was  formed  and 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  all  the  citizens,  a 
record  on  the  ballot  showing  whether  it 
was  given  by  a  freeholder,  or  by  a  citizen 
not  a  freeholder.  The  result  was  a  major- 
ity of  the  freeholders,  and  also  of  the  citi- 
zens not  freeholders.  The  author  should 
have  said,  "  must  be  made  by  the  full  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  in 
an  unmixed  vote"— an  important  distinc- 
tion. The  Law  and  Order  Party  did  not 
constUtUe  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Page  197 :  **  Such  a  series  of  wrongs  were 
(was  ?)  perpetrated  against  the  coldnists  of 
Texas  as  compelled  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  fight  for  their  lives  and  liberties." 
Unhappy  Teaans  I  But  what  were  those 
wrongs ?  Here  again  our  teacher  is  dumb. 
On  the  establishment  of  her  independence, 
Mexico  abolished  slavery.  This,  as  every 
well-informed  person  knows,  was  the  grie- 
vous wrong  which  compelled  the  Texans 
"  to  take  up  arms  and  fight  for  their  lives 
and  liberties." 

What  is  said  of  Kansas,  and  of  certain 
matters  in  the  administration  of  President 
Buchanan,  is  liable  to  similar  criticisms. 

Page  288 :  *'  Great  sorrow  was  felt  for 
the  death  of  Colonel  Baker,  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  California."  It  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed  that  Colonel  Baker  was 
a  senator  from  Oregon ;  but  as  Mr.  £ob- 
erts  presents  *'  facts  only,"  this  may  have 
been  a  popular  delusion. 

The  book  contains  not  a  word  about 
those  sterling  men  who  first  settled  New 
England,  and  who,  planting  the  school- 
house  side  by  side  with  the  church,  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  a  moral,  intelligent, 
and  industrious  people,  who  have  niude 
the  world  their  debtor  for  the  products  of 
inventive  genius  and  of  mechanical  skill. 

The  self-sacrificing  deeds  of  Lafayette, 
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Pnlaaki,  and  SleabeD,  who  aided  oqf 
fathera  in  their  struggle  to  be  free,  are  not 
held  up  to  th/D  admirHtion  and  gratitude  of 
thoM  who  ei^oy  the  blessings  they  helped 
to  win. 

The  oool  courage  of  Wadsworth'a 
"  Drum  I  drum  I  1  eay,"  the  heroio  con- 
duct of  Jasper  in  nailing  the  flag  to  the 
staff,  the  words  of  the  dying  Lawrence, 
"  Don^t  give  up  the  ship,"  are  not  used  to 
furnish  to  the  youthful  mind  lessons  of 
sublime  and  patriotic  devotion.  Mot  a 
word  to  incite  our  youth  to  noble  deeds  in 
said  of  all  the  worthies  of  Revolutionary 
memory.  Even  Washi  ugton,  that  greatest 
and  best  of  all  our  heroes,  fails,  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Robertas  pen,  to  become, 
as  a  model,  the  teacher  of  the  young,  in 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  true  manhood. 

To  those  wanting  a  portable  chronologi- 
cal chart  of  their  country's  history,  in 
convenient  form,  this  book  will  be  valuable. 
As  a  school-book,  it  lacks  too  many  essen- 
tial elements,  and  has  no  just  claim  to 
be  called  a  School  History. 

NxxTto  the  teachings  and  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  Gospel,  we  know  of 
nothing  so  generally  and  persistently  neg- 
lected by  the  great  ma^a  of  civilized  man- 
kind, as  is  the  practical  observance  of  those 
law*  of  physiology  upon  which  so  largely 
depend  the  preservation  of  life  and  health. 
And,  in  these  latter  days,  so  remarkable 
for  the  popularization  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  those  who  thus  sin  against 
themselves  can  claim  no  exemption  from 
blame  on  the  score  of  ignorance.  In  this 
country  especially,  where  the  laws  of  health 
are  constantly  and  glaringly  violated,  pop- 
ular treatises,  school  instruction,  public 
lectures,  and  the  oolumAs  of  our  newspa- 
pers, all  hold  up  a  warning  finger  to  the 
reckless  public,  who  live  too  fast  to  live 
long  or  well.  And  the  people  read,  but  will 
not  heed.  We  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  it  was  worth  any  one^s  time  and 
labor  to  offer  any  additional  instruction  to 
those  who  thus  blindly  disregard  the  voice 
of  admonition  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Tet,  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that 
truth  should  be  constantly  kept  before  the 
people,  whether  they  will  heed  it  or  not 
Hence,  we  can  recommend  no  better  me- 
dium than  Dr.  Jarvis'  recent  and  admirable 
work  on  "  Physiology  and  Health."*  The 
author,  who  is  widely  known  as  a  statisti- 
dan,  and  the  head  of  a  prominent  estab- 


lishment for  the  care  of  the  insane,  in 
Mohsochutietts,  commences  his  treatise  with 
the  simple  statement  that  "every  human 
being  is  appointed  to  take  the  charge  of  his 
own  body.  He  must  supply  its  wants,  di- 
rect its  powers,  regulate  its  actions,  and 
thus  sustain  his  life."  He  then  proceeds 
to  set  forth  the  Uwh  of  health,  the  powers 
of  the  several  organs,  the  limit  of  their 
strength,  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be 
developed  and  susUdned,  their^  proper 
uses,  and  the  certain  and  evil  consequences 
that  follow  their  misapplication.  All  this 
b  done  clearly,  logically,  and  in  the  most 
easy  and  fascinating  manner.  Well  con- 
sidered in  plan,  reasonable  in  its  deduc- 
tions, and  admirable  in  style,  it  meets  our 
most  exacting  wishes  as  a  handbook  of  the 
science  of  which  it  treats.  From  preface 
to  finis,  the  reader  feels  as  if  he  were  face 
to  face  with  the  author  in  a  familiar  con- 
versation, in  which  the  accumulated  re- 
sources of  years  of  study  and  experience, 
and  practical  good  sense,  are  quietly  and 
fully  unfolded  before  him.  Where  all  is 
BO  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to  particularize. 
Yet  the  chapters  on  "  Digestion  and  Food," 
**  Animal  Heat,"  "The  Skin,"  and  ••  The 
Brain  and  Nervous  System,"  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration.  For  the 
sake  of  these  chapters  alone,  we  wish  that 
every  Uacher  in  the  United  States  could 
read  this  work.  For  every  one  concerned 
in  the  work  of  education,  the  book  is  preg- 
nant with  important  facts  and  suggestions, 
which,  properly  employed,  ought  to  bear 
good  fVuit  for  the  rising  generation. 

Tbxrx  is  certainly  no  more  essential  part 
of  a  nation's  literature,  none  more  charac- 
teristic and  expressive  of  the  nation's  con- 
ceptions and  sentiment,  than  its  popular 
poetry.  Not  its  popular  doggerel,  not  the 
street-ballad,  though  that  is  very  import- 
ant, but  its  popular  literary  poetry,  the  best 
known  and  best  liked  poems  of  the  great 
poets,  such  as  are  read,  and  memorized,  and 
declaimed  in  school,  retained,  reread,  and 
loved  through  life.  Some  of  these  Profes- 
sor Simonson  has  given  in  his  new  book.' 


(^)  Phtsiologt  awd  Lawi  or  Hbaltb.  For  the 
nie  of  Rchooli,  Academies,  and  CoHeMa.  By 
EDWAAD  jAaviS.  M.  D.  Neir  York  :  A.  8.BaniM 
*  Co.,  1866.    I2mo.,  pp.  427.    Price  f  1.60. 

(9)  Dbittschu  Balladbm-Buch  :  B!ne  SammlDiis 
Bftlladen,  RomaoMn,  nod  kleinererOedichto.  too 
OoBthe,  Schiller,  Burger,  UhUnd,  Schvmb.  Kar- 
ner,  u.  A.  Mit  Lebennkiaen  r*to.],  tob  Pro- 
fessor L.  RlmonsoD,  Trinity  College,  Uartlbrd. 
Boston  :  De  Yriet,  Iharra  k  Co.  Umo.,  pp.  SfM. 
Price  »l.7ft. 
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Ab  he  bad  to  make  a  selection,  perhaps 
the  ballad  was  the  best  poeiio  form  to 
select.  There  certainly  are  no  more  popu- 
lar or  more  beautiful  poems  in  German 
literature  than  Scliiller^s  balladii,  nor  any 
that  are  more  satisfactory  to  a  non-German 
reader.  Besides,  he  has  also  given  a  few 
of  the  finest  and  most  popular  lyrio  pieces 
of  the  eleven  authors  represented.  The 
biographical  notices  of  the  authors,  and  the 
historical  explanations,  are  valuable ;  and 
the  endeavor  to  make  the  book  useful,  for 
a^thetio  dincipline,  by  the  analysis  of 
several  poems,  is  worthy  of  praise.  We 
take  exception  to  a  few  general  sentences 
in  the, preface  upon  the  nature  of  the  bal- 
lad. The  student  is  told  that  the  ballad 
has,  according  to  Goethe^s  idea,  something 
mysterious,  but  not  mystic;  that  the  latter 
character  lies  in  the  subject  of  a  poem,  the 
former  in  its  treatment  **  The  mysterious 
character  of  the  ballad  is  found  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  presented.  The  poet 
has  his  subject,  his  figures,  their  actions 
and  motions  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  word 
them.  He  applies  therefore  all  three  fun- 
damental forma  of  poetry — the  epic,  lyric, 
and  dramatic— to  express  what  is  to  excite 
the  imagination  and  engross  the  mind," 
etc  What  does  this  mean?  What  is  the 
plain  English,  or  plain  German,  for  this 
subtle  distinction  between  the  mystic  and 
mysterious?  Do  good  poets  or  bad  poets 
find  it  difiicult  to  word  their  thoughts  and 
feelings?  How  much  difficulty  does  diffi- 
euU  imply?  Are  the  subject,  the  figures, 
their  actions  and  motions,  impressed  more 
deeply  upon  the  mind  of  a  balladist  than 
the  subject,  the  characters,  and  the  action 
of  a  play  upon  the  mind  of  a  dramatist  ? 
Does  the  ballad-writer  employ  three  forms 
of  poetry  in  one  poem,  because  it  is  mys- 
terious and  not  mystic?  a  mere  matter 
of  presentation,  though  not  of  subject?. 
But  an  end  to  questions  I  The  book  is 
good.  We  miss  some  poems,  such  as  Uhl- 
and'a  '*  Little  Boland,"  and  ''Roland,  the 
6hie1d-bearer,'l  yet,  we  are  glad  to  testify 
that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  selection  ;  the 
notes  are  neither  too  few,  nor  too  many ; 
the  size  and  appearance  of  the  book  fit  it 
aa  well  for  the  parlor-table  or  library,  as 
for  the  use  of  a  class.  It  will  be  con  venient 
not  only  for  the  student,  but  for  readers 
of  German  literature  who  do  not  own  all 
the  principal  poets,  or  who  do  not  wish  to 
look  through  latge  volumes  whenever  they 
l!»«l  disposed  to  read  over  a  favorite  piece. 


NoTwiTHSTANDiNe  tho  great  attractive- 
ness of  Natural  History,  its  study  has  not 
been  properly  encouraged  ii^this  country. 
Thib  is  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  de- 
fective character  of  such  text-books  kh 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published. 
Some  of  these  are  dry  and  abstruse,  while 
others  are  ho  superficial  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  attention.  Dr.  Hooker's  late  work  on 
this  subject  was  a  great  advance,  but  a 
work  containing  more  information  concern- 
ing the  classification,  was  necessary  as  a 
fitting  complement  to  it.  In  great  measure 
Prof.  Tenney*s  eflfort<  supplies  the  want. 
We  regret  that  it  contains  no  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  general  structure  of  animals 
or  comparative  zoology.  It  is  true,  that  a 
detailed  discussion  of  this  sabject  belongs 
rather  to  a  work  not  elementary  in  its  na- 
ture ;  still,  some  knowledge,  at  least,  is  es- 
sential to  a  just  conception  of  the  unity  of 
creation.  Nevertheless,  the  judicious  teach- 
er will  find  little  difficulty  in  presenting  the 
matter  properly  to  his  class.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  very  excellent  en- 
gravings, some  of  which  appear  in  the 
Monthly,  in  the  article  on  *'The  Anthro- 
poid Apes."  The  style  is  very  agreeable, 
and  will  do  much  tbward  rendering  the 
work  popular.  The  mechanical  execution 
refiects  great  credit  upon  the  publishers. 

Pbofzssor  Ttmdall's  Lecture  on  Kudia- 
tion*  is  very  interesting.  Abstruse  physical 
points  are  discussed  in  a  manner  which 
renders  them  simple,  and  their  study  not 
only  instructive,  but  entertaining.  Indeed, 
the  author  may  justly  claim  the  high  honor 
of  being  almost  the  only  man  living  who 
can  present  scientific  truths  in  a  popular 
manner  without  belittling  them,  or  con- 
cealing their  proper  value.  The  **  Kede" 
lecture  is,  in  great  measure,  a  condensation 
of  what  was  said  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  author's  ''  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion," 
although  it  contains  details  of  many  new 
fJBUJta  and  experiments.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  is  not  closely  followed,  but  many 
points  clustering  about  it  are  carefully 
treated.  An  engraving  illustrating  the 
comparative  heat  in  the  spectrum,  precedes 

(^  Natvbax.  Hibtokt.  a  Msnnal  of  Zoology  for 
geboola,  Colleffw.  and  the  Oenera]  Reader.  By 
Samboiiiv  Tbkrst,  am.,  TroreMor  of  Nntnral 
Bistor/  tn  VanMr  Female  College.  lUuatrated 
with  flye  hundred  engraringa.  Crown,  8vo,  pp. 
640.    New  York:  Scribner  A  Co.    tS.OO. 

<j[9  Oh  RADtATiOff.  The  "  Rede*»  liectnre.  deHvered 
in  the  Senate  Honse  before  the  Unlveraity  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  on  Tneeday,  May  10,  1865.  By 
John  "Tymdall.  P.  R.  8.,  Prof.  Nat.  Fh».  In  tbo 
-  Eoyal  Inetitation,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  48.  New  York 
D.  Appleton  A  Go.    fiO  oenU. 
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the  leotnre.  Every  instructor  should  have 
the  bookf  not  only  because  of  the  imme- 
diate use  h#  may  make  of  it  before  his 
daises,  but  because  of  the  additions  wliich 
he  may  make  to  his  own  stock  of  knowledge. 

Most  young  men,  who  become  instruct- 
orii  in  physios  and  chemistry,  enter  upon 
their  work  fresh  from  the  college,  without, 
opportunities  for  acquiring  expertness  of 
manipulation.  They  are,  therefore,  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  construo- 
tion  and  use  of  apparatus,  that  in  experi- 
menting they  have  ill  success,  and  frequent 
failures.  To  this  dasR,  Dr.  Frick'a  work* 
will  prove  most  welcome.  It  is  to  physics* 
what  Morflt^s  **  Manipulation**  is  to  chem- 
istry ;  but  is  more  valuable,  in  that  it  gives 
not  only  full  details  concerning  the  use  of 
apparatus,  but  also  explains  carefully  and 
minutely  the  construction  of  every  com- 
plicated piece,  and  even  gives  directiona 
by  which  many  pieces  may  be  manufactured 
at  little  cost.  This  work  will  also  prove 
an  iuiportant  assistant  to  teachers  in  many 
academies,  where  there  is  little  apparatus 
and  little  means  to  procure  more.  The 
illustrations  are  miu;icrous,  and  of  a  high 
order.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up,  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  strongly  bound.  It 
will  prove  valuable  to  every  physical  exper- 
imenter. 

Thb  publisher  of  Warren^s  well-known 
series  of  geographies  has  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  education  by  issuing, 
in  the  tablet  form,  which  is  so  convenient 
and  deservedly  popular,  and  withal  so 
cheap,  a  new  set  of  School-room  Maps,  or 
Geographical  Charts.^  The  set  consists^ 
of  fourteen  chart<«,  mounted  upon  seven 
heavy  card>board  tablets.  Tbe»6  tablets 
are  inclosed  in  a  portfolio.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  a  valuable  Handbook  for 
Teachers,  which  we  shall  notice  at  another 
time. 

We  are  quite  as  interested  in  what  these 


<0}PHTStCAL  Tbchitics  ;  or,  Practical  Initnictlons  for 
Making  Rzperimenta  fn  Pbyilci  and  th«  Oonstrue- 
tioo  of  Physical  Apparatus  with  the  moat  Iimlt<!d 
meani.  By  Dr.  J.  Kkick.  Director  of  the  HiKb 
Bctiool  at  Freibnrff^etc.  Ti-anhlated  by  John  D. 
Easter.  Pt].  D.  ProfMHor  of  Natural  Philoaopliy  and 
Chemfatryin  the  UuiverBllyof  Georgia.  Pbila< 
delphia :  Lipptncott  A  Co.    8vo,  pp.  467-    93. 

(8)  Warkkn'b  GKOORAraiOAL  Cbarti  roR  Scsoou, 
accompanied  by  a  Handbook  for  Teacber*.  (Four' 
teen  charts,  moanied  upon  seven  tablets,  inclosed 
in  a  portfolio.)  Price  $16.  J.  B.  Cowperthwait, 
Philadelphia. 


geographical  charts  omit  as  in  what  tliey 
contain.  They  omit  all  unnecessary  names 
and  minor  details,  which  only  burden  the 
memory  of  the  pupil,  confuse  his  ideas, 
and  destroy  all  definite  impressions. 

These  give  com^\%tA pkytical  mape  of  nil 
the  divis^ions  of  the  world,  aa  well  as  the 
important  political  features.  While  they 
are  practically  outUru  maps,  at  the  same 
time  they  contain  all  the  more  important 
names,  so  skillfully  arranged  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  primary  objects  of  such 
raapn.  The  letters  are  not  vij>ib1e  to  the 
pupil  from  his  chair,  while  the  teacher, 
before  his  class,  is  emphatically  "master 
of  the  >*ituatiou."  The  coloring  of  themaps 
shows  at  a  glance  the  elevations  of  the 
land;  the  drawings  of  the  mountains  very 
adroitly  show  their  altitudes ;  and  the  signs 
which  mark  the  localities  of  citicK  are  so 
devJHed  aa  to  give  the  population  of  the 
cities. 

The  system  of  triangnlations  and  relative 
meaiturcmonts  Ia  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  method  of  teaching  map 
drawing.  It  compels  the  pupil  to  gain  a 
distinct  impression  of  the  general  form  and 
outline  of  the  country  under  consideration, 
with  its  important  mountain  ranges,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  This  plan,  properly  pursued, 
must  make  the  pupil  so  independent  of  the 
old  trammels  of  copy,  parallels,  and  merid- 
ians, that  he  can  readily  reproduce  from 
memory  a  good  map  of  the  country. 
>  It  is  impossible,  in  our  space,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  numerous  points  of  advantage 
which  may  be  gained  'by  the  use  of  these 
maps.  We  think  that,  properly  taught, 
a  class,  in  six  weeks,  may  learn  more  of 
geography  from  any  one  of  these  tablets 
than  has  u.sually  been  taught  during  the 
entire  course  of  many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools. 

We  notice  several  little  mistakes,  which 
the  publisher  will  do  well  to  correct  in  hia 
next  edition.  In  the  zoological  table, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  very  useful  and 
complete,  the  habitat  of  rabbits  includes 
South  America.  We  believe  that  no  rab- 
bit, ^nd  only  one  species  of  hare,  has  been 
found  upon  that  continent.  In  several 
places  the  coloring  is  defective.  This  can 
be  easily  remedied. 

Verily,  better  prospecta  are  dawning 
upon  geography,  so  long  neglected  and  so 
badly  taught.  These  charts  are  a  great 
advance  in  the  right  dlreq^ion. 
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Nbw  Tors. — Under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  S.  W.  Fisher,  Hamilton  College  has 
attained  to  a  high  rank  in  numbere,  schol- 
arship, and  good  order.  Sixty  new  stu- 
dents were  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the 
prefient  year;  making  the  whole  number 
abont  two  hundred.  Thirteen  of  tliese  are 
returned  soldiers,  who  have  served  their 
country  faithfully  in  her  hour  of  peril,  and 
who  are  now  preparing  to  serve  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  professional  life. 

Vassar  College,  for  femalen,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  now  in  full  operation. 
The  building  has  a  length  of  500  feet  front, 
with  a  depth  in  the  center  of  171  feet,  and 
on  the  wings  a  depth  of  165  feet.  It  has 
single  rooms  for  about  400  pupils,  besides 
rooms  for  the  faculty,  a  chapel,  seating 
600,  artrgallery,  librury,  etc.  The  institu- 
tion is  nearly  full.  Mr.  Vassar  is  now 
engaged  in  erecting  a  gymnasium  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000.  Besides  the  president,  there 
are  nme  professors,  each  having  assistants. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Edncfttion  report  the  expense  to  be  in- 
curred for  the  support  of  tne  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Xiow  York  for  1866,  at 
$3,454,827.54. 

New  England.— It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  Memoriol  Hall  at  Bowdom  College,  in 
honor  of  the  Alumni  who  died  in  the  war. 
The  Harvard  College  Memorial  Committee 
has  voted  that  an  Alumni  Hall  be  built, 
and  that  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
Alumni  who  died  in  the  war  be  erected  in 
some  suitable  portion  of  the  building. 

Ten  scholarship  of  $1,000  each,  with  an 
annual  income  oi  $60  to  $70,  have' recently 
been  fonndcd  at  Dartmouth  College ;  only 
one  of  them,  however,  by  a  resident  of 
New  Hampshire,  Geoige  W.  Burleigh,  of 
Great  Falls. 

The  prospects  of  Dartmouth  College  are 
oonatantly  improving.  The  Fall  term  com- 
mences with  a  Freshman  class  of  about 
sixty— the  largest  since  1860,  and  more 
than  thirty  have  entered  the  other  classes 
and  the  Scienti^o  Department. 

PxNKSTLVAWiA.— The  trustees  of  Lehigh 
University  have  elected  Professor  Henry 
Coppee,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  president  of  the  faculty,  and  approved 
plans  presented  bv  Mr.  Edward  T.  rotter, 
a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Potter,  for  the  col- 
legiate buildings,  whicn  will  be  immediately 
erected  at  South  Bethlehem,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  that  gentleman  as  architect. 

The  princely  endowment  of  Judge  Pack- 
er will  place  this  university  at  once  in  a 
position  to  command  the  best  talent  of  the 
country  for  professors  and  teachers,  and 
to  take  rank'  as .  a  firAt-clasa  institution. 
The  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  is  of  the  • 
kind   to  fits  its  graduates  for  the  active 


business  of  life ;  and,  while  the  dead  lan- 
guages will  be  carefully  taught,  they  do 
not  hold  that  pre-eminent  position,  in  the 
curriculum,  that  tradition  has  fastened 
upon  most  of  the  colleges  of  England  and 
America. 

Illinois. — The  public  schools  of  Chicago 
are  overcrowded,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  schoollcss  children  in  the  city. 

SouTHXBN  States. — There  are  now  in 
operation  in  Washington  25  colored 
schools,  with  59  teachers  and  8,169  pupils  , 
in  Georgetown  there  are  four  schools,  with 
S81  pnpils;  in  Alexandria  10  schools,  with 
1,082  pupils  ;  and  in  the  freedmen's  village 
on  Arlington  Highta  two  schools,  with  802 
pupils.  All  of  these  schools  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  are  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  Northern  benev- 
olent societies. 

While  the  rebel  General  Lee  has  been 
instituted  as  president  of  a  college,  his  aid- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Venable,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Louisiana 
State  Military  Academy. 

— A  national  association  of  school  super- 
intendents, composed  of  State  superintend- 
ents, and  superintendents  of  public  schools 
in  larger  cities,  is  to  convene  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  February  6,  1866. 

— In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
60,000  common  schools,  which  are  support- 
ed in  part  by  the  State  treasury,  and  part- 
ly by  school  funds  and  school  taxes. 

England. — King's  College,  Cambridge, 
is  thrown  open,  for  the  llrst  time  since  its 
foundation,  to  students  other  than  those 
educated  at  Eton.  Fellow-commoners,  in- 
deed, it  has  had;  but  now,  through  the 
liberality  of  one  of  its  fellows,  two  ex- 
hibitioners, who  have  earned  their  reward 
by  their  own  merits,  will  bo  added  to  the 
number  of  its  undergraduates,  and  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  its  fellowships. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  com- 
mission. 

Scotland. — Professor  Masson,  editor  of 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  Edinbunrh, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Artoun.  His 
most  formidable  competitor  was  Dr. 
Hanna.  Mr.  Masson^  though  little  more  of 
a  rhetoricinn  than  his  predecessor,  is  said 
to  be  a  mi^n  of  varied  accomplishments, 
wide  knowledge,  and  genuinely  liberal 
feeling. 

Ireland. — Magee  College,  at  London- 
derry, an  institution  which  has  been  es- 
tablished for  educating  youn/  men  for  the 
ministry  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Ireland,  has  been  formally 
opened.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of 
ministers  and  laymen  on  the  occaoion,  and 
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Dr.  Russcl,  the  moderator  of  the  General 
Amienibly,  delivered  a  long  and  able  ad- 
dress. 

—In  England  and  Wales  there  are  86,04S 
public  and  private  schools,  attended  by 
2,146,478  scholars.  In  addition  there  are 
1,445  evening  schools,  which  provide  for 
8U,788  children.  The  number  of  Sunday 
Fchoois  is  28,514,  with  2,407,652  soholara. 
It  ivs  estimated  that  in  England  there  is  a 
scholar  for  every  886  persons ;  in  Scotland 
about  one-seventh  ot  the  people  are  at 
school ;  while  in  the  United  States  there  is 
one  scholar  for  every  five  persons.  In  Rus- 
sia only  one  child  for  about  200  persons  re- 
ceivcH  InKtruction  in  school ;  so  that  while 
at  nine  o'clock  on  every  Monday  morning, 
there  are  4,000,000  American  bo>'8  ana 
girls  at  school,  there  are  in  Russia  only 
100,000  enjoying  the  benefit  of  instraotion. 


Gkiikant. — Herrman  Vambery  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages 
in  the  University  of  Posth.  Professor 
Vambery  is  a  Jtw^  a  fact  whioh  is  not  gen- 
erally known. 

Norway.— It  appears  from  a  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Norwegian  Storthing  that 
one  hundred  thousand  children  are  edu- 
cated in  the  distriot  schools  of  that  conn- 
try,  at  an  annual  cost  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds. 

Sandwich  Islands. — The  Honolulu  pa- 
pers are  discussing  whether  the  vernacular 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  shall  be  discarded 
in  the  national  schools  for  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  official  journal  is  in  favor  of 
the  pure  English  system.  Should  the 
project  be  carried  out,  as  is  probable,  the 
Hawaiian  language  will  become  exUnot 
within  a  generation  or  two. 


MISCELLANY. 


— M.  Casal  has  hit  upon  a  plan  by  whioh 
to  utilize  the  force  of  falling  water,  not 
only  upon  the  spot,  but  at  great  distances. 
This  gentleman  proposes  to  convert  the 
mechanical  force  of  falling  water  into  elec- 
tricity. For  this  purpose,  he  has  simply 
to  make  the  water  act  upon  the  wheel- 
work,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  water-mill, 
only,  instead  of  turning  the  stones  which 
grina  the  corn,  the  magnetism  will  act  upon 
a  miigncto-electrio  apparatus.  The  electri- 
city thus  developed  will  then  be  conveyed 
to  any  required  distance  by  means  of  insu- 
lated wires.  The  economy  of  the  process 
is  said  to  be  quite  as  remarkable  as  its 
physical  character. 

— It  is  well  known  that  ink  is  a  precipi- 
tate of  gallate  of  iron  mixed  up  and  kept  in 
sui>pent<ion  in  gum  and  water.  As  the 
water  evaporates,  the  ink  thickens,  and, 
moreover,  becomes  moldy,  owing  to  a 
small  proportion  of  organic  matter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  gall-nut.  Those  incon- 
veniences arc  obviated  bv  making  a  new 
kind  of  ink  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  the 
coloring  matter  derived  from  Brazil  wood, 
and  other  sorts  of  wood  used  in  dyeing. 
This  ink  flows  well,  and  never  turns  yellow 
on  paper. 

— In  France,  reliable  statistics  show  that 
in  proi)ortion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum 
which  is  derived  by  the  government  as  a 
duty  on  tobacco,  so  has  the  extent  of  in- 
sanity, and  some  other  diseases  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  derangement  and  weak- 
ening ot  the  nervous  system,  increased. 
Tiie  French  physicians  say,  that  to  no 
otiier  cause  than  the  excessive  use  of  to- 
bacco is  the  vast  increase  of  lunacy  in 
France  to  be  traced. 


— R.  H.  Allnatt,  the  Sussex  meteorolo- 
gist, has  been  making  observations  on  the 
depositions  of  dew  during  foggy  nights; 
the  result  of  which  is  a  concTiision  that, 
in  his  neighborhood,  at  all  events,  the 
amount  of  dew  deposited  in  four  nights 
was  equal  to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre. 

— A  yonth,  with  a  turn  for  figures,  had 
five  eggs  to  boil,  and  being  told  to  give 
them  three  minutes  each,  boiled  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  altogether. 

— It  is  stated  that  electricity  travels  so 
rapidly,  that  it  ma^-  be  driven  tnrough  gun- 
powder without  ijB^niting  it.  It  is  only 
when  the  current  is  refracted  that  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place. 

— M.  Robinet,  a  French  chemist,  has  de- 
vised a  very  effective  means  of  freeing  the 
sewers  from  deleterious  gases.  He  pro- 
poses that  the  furnaces  of  factories  shall 
derive  their  supply  of  air  from  the  sewers. 
The  latter  will  thus  be  emptied  of  their 
mephitic  gases,  which  will  be  destroyed  by 
combustion,  fresh  air  from  the  atmosphere 
supplying  tneir  place. 

—We  seek  redress  for  injuries ;  we  find 
it  in -juries. 

— An  old  Scotchwoman  having  been 
asked  her  opinion  as  to  **  the  new  minis- 
ter," said  he  was  a  particularly  powerful 
preacher — **He  had  na'  been  in  th*  place 
a  week  before  he  kicket  th*  pu*pit  a'  to 
pieces,  and  banged  the  inwards  out  o'  sax 
Bibles." 

— An  enterprising  quack  has  contrivcl 
to  extract  from  sausages  apowcrful  tonir^ 
which  he  says  contains  the  whole  strengta 
of  the  original  bark.  He  caUs  it  the  **  sul- 
phate of  canine." 
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— Dr.  Stein,  of  the  University  of  Pragrne, 
has  delivered  a  most  interesting^  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  the  *^  Main  Results  of  the 
Latest  Researches  as  to  Infusoriar"  The 
doctor  reviews,  in  n  very  elaborate  nad  able 
manner,  the  theories  advanced  duringf  the 
ptist  century  respecting  the  propti^tion 
and  existence  of  **  infusorial  animal  life/* 
and  concludes  with  the  assertion— the  re- 
sult of  his  study — that  the  smallest  forms 
of  animal  life  are  only  brought  forth  in  like 
forms  of  the  same  species,  and  that  under  ^ 
no  circumstances  are  they  developed  from  * 
inert  matter. 

— A  negro  who  had  learned  to  read, 
wishing  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  some  of  bis 
acquaintances,  who  had  never  seen  a  book, 
•aid,  "  Reading  is  the  power  of  hearing 
with  the  eyes  instead  of  the  ears." 

— The  term  "sun-spot"  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  mark  on  a  flat  surface.  It  is  really  an 
enormous  hollow,  with  sloping  sides,  pene- 
trating entirely  through  the  photosphere  of 
the  sail — the  black  part,  or  "umbra,"  being 
at  the  bottom — ana  is  supposed  to  be  the 
real  body  of  the  sun.  As  seen  in  England 
lately,  this  black  part  of  the  spot  was  rather 
more  than  nine  thousand  miles  in  length, 
while  the  g^ateat  length  of  the  opening 
formed  by  the  sloping  sides,  or  penumbra, 
was  about  twenty-nine  tliousand  miles. 
These  sides  were  very  deeply  furrowed 
from  top  to  bottom,  very  similar  to  water- 
courses cat  by  torrents  in  descending  the 
steep  slopes  of  a  mountain. 

— An  affectionate  backwoodsman^s  wife, 
who  looked  on  while  her  husband  was 
straggling  fiercely  with  a  bear,  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  "  the  only  Aght  she  ever 
saw  in  which  she  did  not  care  who  won." 

— A  fluid  for  rendering  paper  waterproof 
may  bo  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  and 
three-quarters  of  pure  tallow-soap  in  water, 
then  adding  a  solution  of  alum  in  quantity 
sutficient  for  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  soap.  This  fluid  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  the  paper  pulp,  which  may  be  worked 
up  in  the  usual  manner,  but  needs  no  glue- 
ing. 

— **  How  is  it,"  said  a  man  to  liis  neigh- 
bor, **tiiat  our  parson,  the  laziest  man  liv- 
injr,  writes  those  interminable  sermons?" 
"Why,"  said  the  otiier,  " probably,  after 
he  begins  writing,  he  is  too  lazy  to  stop." 

-  -English  medical  men  are  strongly  advo- 
cating the  disuse  of  technical  words  and 
phnutes,  and  the  movement  has  already 
progressed  so  far  that  all  the  "flrst-class" 
London  physicians  are  writing  their  pre- 
scriptions in  English. 

—MM.  Deville  and  Troost  have  proved 
that  platinum  and  iron,  when  white  hot, 
become  for  the  time  porous,  and  are  rapidly 
permeated  by  hydrogen,  which  will  even 
pass  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  leave  a  vacuum  almost  perfect 
within  the  tube. 


— In  the  scale  of  virtues,  Integrity  holds 
the  first  place  ;  Benevolence,  the  second ; 
and  Prudence,  the  third.  Without  the'flrst, 
the  latter  two  cau  not  exist ;  and  without 
the  last,  the  former  two  are  often  rendered 
useless. 

— Deep  learning  will  make  you  accept- 
able to  tne  learned :  but  it  is  only  an  easy 
and  obliging  behavior  and  entertaining  con- 
versation that  will  make  you  agreeable  in 
all  companies. 

— Ugly  people  are  as  anxious  as  handsome 
ones  to  perpetuate  their  features  ;  probably, 
having  lived  so  long  with  their  ugliness, 
they  have  become  attached  to  it. 

— The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  number  or  vears,  but  by  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it. 

— If  you  would  t>e  known  and  not  know, 
vegetate  in  a  village ;  if  you  would  know 
and  not  be  known,  live  in  a  city. 

— The  reoriminations  of  married  couples 
resemble  the  sound  of  waves  on  the  snore 
— they  are  murmurs  of  the  tied. 

— A  Scottish  advocate,  who,  in  his  broad 
Scotch,  pronounced  the  word  water  watter. 
being  asked  in  court  by  the  chancellor  if 
he  spelled  water  with  two  t's,  replied, 
"  No,  m V  lord ;  but  1  spell  manners  with 
two  n's." 

— A  coal-digging  machine  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  Pittsburgh.  The  machine  has,  on 
one  side,  a  double  engine.  The  power  is 
used  to  drive  a  series  of  cog-wheels  which 
communicate  with  smaller  cogs  connected 
with  eleven  pairs  of  augers.  At  the  end  of 
each  is  a  drill.  When  in  the  mine,  the 
machine  rests  upon  a  small  track,  along 
which  it  is  propelled  by  its  own  power. 
Above  this  track  is  a  pair  of  trams  on  which 
the  machine  slides  backward  or  forward  as 
the  augers  penetrate  the  rock,  or  are  with- 
drawn, all  the  motions  being  performed  by 
the  machine  itself. 

— An  extraordinary  genius  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  in  the  person  of  a  lad 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  lad  has  con- 
structed, entirely  unaided,  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, in  full  motion,  occupying  a  ground 
space  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  square,  and 
driven  by  a  small  waterwheel  about  four 
feet  in  diameter.  On  a  close  inspection  it 
was  found  that  the  various  wheels,  cogs, 
cranks,  and  spindles  were  entirely  wood, 
and  were  perrorming  simultaneously  the 
varied  operations  of  pumping,  churning, 
hammering  on  an  anvil,  perpendicular  saw, 
diagonal  and  circular  saw,  etc.,  but  so 
cleverly  adapted  to  th^e  respective  uses 
that  the  whole  was  driven  with  the  most 
perfect  and  easy  motion  by  the  waterwheel 
already  alluded  to.  The  lad  is  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  living  in  Knockruth,  County 
Wlcklow,  and  has  never  been  ten  miles 
from  his  home. 
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<«The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Right  Plaoe.» 

Infonnatlon  of  teachers  will  be  famished,  which  thsll  embrace  the  following  particalart :  Opportnnitlet  for 
edaeation ;  special  qnaUflcstiona  for  teaching ;  ezperienoe,  where,  and  in  what  grade  of  schools  ;  referenoea 
and  copies  of  testimonials  ;  age ;  religions  prererences ;  salary  expected ;  specimen  of  candidate's  letter,  and 
sometimes  a  photographic  likeness. 

Unless  otherwise  advised,  we  nominate  teveral  candidates,  and  thns  gtVe  opportunity  for  good  selection. 
Persons  who  apply  for  teachers  are  not  expected  to  engage  onr  candidates  unless  it  may  seem  for  their  advaa- 
tnge  to  do  so.    We  know  that  our  facilities  are  onfarallblbd,  hence  fear  no  competition. 

Those  who  seek  teachers  shonld  state  explicitly  what  they  will  require  of  the  teacher,  what  salary  they  will 
pay,  when  the  teacher  must  be  ready,  Ac.,  Ac.    Too  full  particulars  cannot  be  giyen. 

19-  Principals.  School  Officers,  and  heads  of  Families,  are  requssted  to  giye  early  notlee  of  what  Teaehora 
they  will  want. 

TERMS. 

Two  DoLLAftS,  upon  giving  the  order  for  the  teacher.  (Which  pays  fcr  the  **  AMSBiour  BDuo^noirAL 
Morthlt"  one  year,  f  1.80.) 

When  a  suitable  teacher  is  secured,  Thrbb  Dollars  additional.  For  ladies  who  are  employed  to  teach  only 
the  common  English  branches,  the  charge  will  be  but  IHm,  Instead  of  Tbrxb  Dollars. 

In  all  eases  the  postages  used  In  corresponding  with  Principals,  and  in  their  behalf,  with  candidates,  will  h% 
charged. 

No  ciUBai  TO  Pcbuo  Sohoolb,  except  the  preliminary  fee  of  Two  Dollabs  and  the  postages. 


Testimony  for  the  ''•  American  Schoel  Institute/* 

1  huno  your  "  Avbricak  School  Ih8Titi7Tb"  to  be  possessed  of  (As  most  rdiaNe  and  extended  fotcOitiea,'— 
Rbt.  0.  V.  SrcAK,  Principal  Young  Ladiea*  InatituU,  Pittt>/ield,  Mom. 

The  benefits  of  a  "division  of  labor"  are  happily  conceived,  and  admirably  realized  in  the  "  AtfBRiCAJi 
SOHOOL  IssTiTOTB."— Edward  O.  Ttlxk,  Ontario  Female  Sem.y  If.  T. 

I  have  tried  and  experienced  its  practical  useftilnesa.— Wm.  F.  Wtbrs,  Prineipai^  Weetdkeater,  Pom. 

Experience  hss  tavgfat  me  that  I  may  safely  relj  upon  it  when  I  want  teachers.— Rbv.  J.  H.  Bbabblbt, 
Bordentoicn  Female  Oolleffe,  Nev  Jereey. 

I  commend  it  to  the  entire  confidence  of  all.— RbV.  D.  C.  Va5  Normax,  LL.  D.,  Ne%B  TorK 
The  business  of  the  Institnto  is  systematically  conducted.    The  proprietors  are  liberally  educates  and  ot*her- 
wise  eminently  quulifled  for  their  duties.-O.  R.  Wilus,  Ptinripal Alrtander  Institute,  WTiUe  Plaint,  N.  Y, 

I  am  very  gratefbl  for  the  prompt  services  which  the  "  Ambbioan  School  iHSTrruTB"  has  rendered  lb 
supplying  mo  wiih  excellent  tCHchers.— Rlv.  C.  W.  Hbwks,  Principal  Female  Seminary,  IndieuajtoliM, 
Indiana. 

I  have  tried  the  "  Ambricam  School  Ihstitvtb,"  and  regard  it  a  most  desirable  medium  for  supplyins 
onr  schools  and  seminaries  wiih  the  best  teachers,  and  for  representing  well-qnslifled  teachers  who  wiso  em- 

filoyment.  All  who  are  seeking  teiicbers  will  find  a  wide  range  from  «hich  to  select,  with  an  assurance  that 
II  stating  character  and  quail Hcations,  there  is  no  "  humbng,"  and  there  ran  be  no  mirtake.  Teachers  will  find 
siiuationf  open  for  which  thev  may  seek  in  vain  in  any  other  way.  The  highly  reapectablo  character  of  the 
gentlemen  who  conduct  the  ^*  Akericam  School  Irstitvtb"  airords  a  suffleient  guarantee,  not  only  of  fatr 
dealing,  but  also  of  kind  and  polite  treatment  to  all.— Rbt.  Ebxit  8.  Stbarrs,  Principal  Aliany  FtmaU 
Anulemy,  N.  T. 

The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  may  accomplish.  Is  that  system  of  educational  uctics,  aa 
conducted  and  developed  by  the  "Ahkricah  School  I.ibtitctb."  Here  is  a  Mt  of  gentlemen  who  keep 
tliemselves  posted  on  the  entire  educational  wants  of  the  conntry.  Everv  department  of  education,  high  or 
low,  comes  within  the  plan.  The  apparatus,  the  literature,  the  wants  and  resources  of  education,  aie  tabled 
nn  in  a  Bureau  q/'  Edueatiofnal  StatiMice. 

And  now  mark  the  value  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  consideration,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  soboola 
being  closed  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  un,  one  is  provided  whose  caliber  is  known—"  The 
liifbt  man  in  the  right  place."  The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  unprofessional  char- 
Utanry,  each  in  itself  no  small  misfortune  to  patron  or  pupil,  are  happily  avoided.— Rsr.  Bamdbl  Locswoon, 
Ktyport,  New  Jereey,  See  Teacl&ers*  Bnlletlu  on  next  paffc* 


Sir 9 — ^I  present  70a  Bpedmen  pages  of  the  aboTe-named  Manual  of  Deyotion,  whioh 
if  DOW  in  press.  The  work  has  grown  oat  of  the  wants  felt  in  mj  own  ezperienoe  of  ten  years  as  a 
teaeher.  In  addition  to  the  combination  of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  the  Study  of  God's  Word,  each 
lesson  presents  at  its  commencement  a  topic  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  entire  scrrice. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  three  things  in  regard  to  the  book : — ItU  ObJe«t  | 
It(i  Plan ;  and  the  Mode  of  Using  It* 

I. — ^Tlie  Object,  (a)  is  to  seonre  individaal  attention  and  united  expression  thronghont  the 
entire  serrioe ;  (&)  to  suggest  important  doctrines  and  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  young ;  (e)  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  youth  with  the 
ieaehinga  of  divine  truth  on  all  the  great  questions  of  life,  and  with  the  richest  and  sweetest 
treasures  of  sacred  song;  {d)  to  aid  in  preparing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  more  fervently  and  effectively  to  join  in  Uie  devotions  of  home  and  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion. In  one  word,  its  object  is  to  aid  in  educating  (both  by  instruction  and  by  development,)  each 
student,  as  an  accountable  religious  being,  in  the  performance  of  his  highest  duty,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  greatest  happiness. 

II. — The  Flan,  (a)  in  preparing  the  book,  the  first  step  was  to  form  an  outline  ot  tne 
great  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Religion,  as  these  regard  God  and  Han ;  giving  prominence  to  such 
as  espeeially  claim  the  attention  of  youth,  and  tend  to  shape  the  coarse  of  life.  (6)  Beleotions  of 
Scripture  were  then  made,  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  given  topic  by  precept,  narrative,  Ac. 
These  selections  were  afterwards  arranged  with  a  view  to  make  them  suggestive  of  the  various 
bearings  of  the  suloeot  as  far  as  practicable,  (c)  After  that,  appropriate  psalms  and  hymns  were 
ehosen,  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  combination  of  strength  and  beauty,  so  that  the  choicest 
spiritual  and  poetical  productions  of  our  language,  in  youth  might  be  treasured  up  for  counsel  and 
eomfort  in  after  life,  {d)  The  adaptation  of  music  to  the  hymns  was  considered  a  most  important 
and  difficult  matter:  several  leading  composers  were  consulted,  and  the  final  arrangement  and 
sdapUtion  of  the  music  to  the  words  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  T.  J.  Oook,  of  New  York,  whose 


is  a  guarantee  for  the  judicious  execution  of  the  work.  (See  Musical  Introduction  in  the 
Book,  by  Mr.  Cook.)  (e)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  young  teachers  might  hesitate,  unaided, 
to  lead  tbeir  pupils  in  prayer,  each  page  of  the  lesson  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  earnest 
Christian  educator,  and  after  its  perusal,  a  prayer  was  written  by  him,  adapted  especially  to  that 
partlcalar  lesson.  We  have  thus  more  than  250  leading  minds,  of  all  evangelical  churches  in  our 
loyal  land,  participating  in  the  service  of  prayer,  thus  securing  a  variety,  freshness  and  adaptation 
which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

UT. — The  Mode  of  Use.  (a)  While  the  book  is  not  arranged  by  any  formal  division 
of  days,  months  or  times,  it  furnishes  material  for  more  than  every  school-day  in  the  year.  (6)  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  of  the  leuom,  (the  book  will  be  bound  in  two  editions,  the  leseone  without 
tike  frayere  for  the  pupils.)  The  teacher  proceeding  in  course,  or  selecting,  or  calling  on  a  pupil  to 
sekety  a  lesson  for  the  day,  all  join  in  singing  the  psalm  or  hymn  ohosen.  The  teacher  will  then 
read  the  first  verse  of  the  Scriptures,  one-half  the  school  read  the  second  verse  in  concert ^  the  other 
half  read  the  third  verse  in  like  manner  and  so  around,  (e)  The  teacher,  (all  bowing  on  their 
deeks,)  leads  in  prayer,  using  in  whole  or  in  part  the  form  prepared,  or  directing  the  service  in  his 
own  language.  A  Sabbath  lesson  might  be  assigned  for  study  on  that  day,  and  at  least  a  portion 
of  it  memorised. 

Having  tried  as  briefly  as  possible  to  explain  the  Object  and  Plan  of  the  work,  with  the  Mode 
of  Using  it,  I  would  be  happy  to  send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  the  complete  work  (making  over 
SOO  pages,  with  prayers  included,)  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  your  institution.  Should 
yon  order  a  copy  for  examination,  I  will  enclose  a  circular  with  it,  proposing  epeeiol  terme  for 
tflt  introduction.  For  a  single  copy,  by  mail,  postage  pre-paid,  enclose  $1.85.  In  case  you  wish  to 
order  several  copies  by  express,  enclose  $1.50  for*  each.  The  retail  price  of  the  book,  complete, 
is  $2.50 ;  ^  lessons  alone  retail  at  $1.50. 

Shoura  you  wish  a  copy,  please  give  your  address  titllt  aitd  distxhctlt,  and  the  book  will  bo 
snt  as  ordered. 

For  infonnation,  in  regard  to  terms  for  IntFodnetlon,  address 

Rev.   W.    T.    WYLIE, 

Care  of  Jas.  B.  Rodqsrs, 


The  End  and  Object 


OLD  StnrDBSD.    L.  IL 


of  our  Being. 


ALL  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voioe ; 
Him  eerro  with  fear,  His  praise  forth  tell, 
Come  je  before  Him  and  rejoice. 

3  Enow  that  the  Lord  is  God  indeed ; 

Without  our  aid  He  did  us  make ; 
We  are  His  flock,  He  doth  us  feed. 
And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  ee  take. 

8  Oh,  enter,  then.  His  gates  with  praise; 
Approach  with  joy  His  courts  unto; 
Praise,  laud,  and  bless  His  name  always, 
For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 

4  For  why  ?  the  Lord  our  God  is  good. 

His  meroy  is  forerer  sure ; 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood. 
And  shall  firom  age  to  age  endure. 

Slmhold — Hopkitu, 


rpHEE  we  adore,  eternal  Lord ! 
J-  We  praise  Thy  name  with  one  accord; 
Thy  saints  who  here  Thy  goodness  see, 
Through  all  the  world  do  worship  Thee. 

2  To  Thee  aloud  all  angels  cry. 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  powers  on  high : 
Thee,  Holy,  holy,  holy  King, 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  they  ever  sing. 

8  Th'  apostles  join  the  glorious  throng ; 
The  prophets  swell  th'  immortal  song ; 
The  martyrs'  noble  army,  raise 
Eternal  anthems  to  Thy  praise. 

4  From  day  to  day,  0  Lord,  do  wo 
Highly  exalt  and  honor  Thee  I 
Thy  name  we  worship  and  adore. 
World  without  end,  for  erermore. 

Unknown, 


WHAT  is  man,  thai  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
viflitest  him  ?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honor. 

2  0  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips :  and  my  mouth 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise. 

8  Eyening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will 
I  pray,  and  cry  aloud :  and  he  shall  hear  my 
Yoice. 

4  Thus  will  I  bless  thee  while  I  lire :  I  will 
lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name.  My  soul  shall 
be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  and 
xoy  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips. 

5  All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee,  and 
shall  sing  unto  thee ;  they  shall  sing  unto  thy 
name. 

6  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
LoRB,and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  0 
Most  High ; 

7  To  show  forth  thy  loring  kindness  in  th^ 
morning,  and  thy  faithAilness  erery  night. 

8  0  Lord,  thou  art  my  God :  I  will  exalt 
thee,  I  will  praise  thy  name:  for  thou  hast 
done  wonderful  things;  thy  counsels  of  old 
are  faithfulness  and  truth. 

9  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself: 
they  shall  show  forth  my  praise. 

10  In  the  Lord  shall  aU  the  seed  of  Israel 
be  justified,  and  shall  glory. 

1 1  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion ;  and 
ererlastinff  iov  shall  be  nnon  their  head :  thev 


12  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples. 
If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide 
in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's 
commandments  and  abide  in  his  love. 

18  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  haat 
given  me:  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

14  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall 
be  my  son. 

16  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to 
a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed  me 
that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descend- 
ing out  of  heaven.  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein ;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

IG  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine. in  it:  for  the 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof. 

17  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it :  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor 
into  it: 

18  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at 
all  by  day :  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 

19  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  nations  into  it. 

20  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
anv  thinir  that  defileth.  neither  whrnbiatwi 


r.-S«ML    ' 

A  LMIGHTT  GOD,  we  adore  and  bless  Thee  as  the  Author  of  our  being, 
and  the  Giver  of  all  our  mercies.  We  acknowledge  Thee  as  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever  more.  Thou  art  worthy  to  be  praised,  and  loved, 
ind  had  in  reverence  of  all  Thy  creatures.  Thou  art  glorious  in  Thy  holi- 
ness :  fearful  in  Thy  praises :  doing  wonders.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory. 

We  praise  Thee  for  what  Thou  art  in  Thyself,  and  for  the  revelatio^i^ 
Thou  hast  made  to  us  of  Thy  glorious  perfections  in  the  person  and  work 
of  Thy  blessed  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

We  thank  Thee  for  that  blessed  Word  in  which  this  revelation  is  con- 
tained. Teach  us  to  love  that  Word.  Help  us  to  understand  it.  May  we 
make  it  our  guide,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it.  Open  our  eyes,  that  we 
may  behold  wondrous  things  oiit  of  Thy  law.  May  it  be  sweet  to  our  taste 
ss  the  honey,  and  the  honey  comb.  May  we  esteem  it  more  than  our  ne- 
cessary food;  and  rejoice  in  Thy  Word  as  one  who  findeth  great  spoil. 

Especially  help  us  to  learn  from  it  the  purpose  for  which  Thou  hast 
Bent  us  into  the  world.  May  we  be  fully  awakened  to  the  important  truth, 
that  the  great  end  for  which  we  were  created,  is  that  we  may  know  Thee, 
and  love  Thee ;  may  glorify  Thee,  and  enjoy  Thy  blessed  presence  forever. 

Teach  us  to  know  that  we  never  can  begin  to  secure  this  object  of  our 
creation  till  our  hearts  are  changed  by  Thy  converting  grace,  and  we  are 
made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  May  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  assured  that  all  needful  things  will  then  be  added. 

Lead  us  to  true  repentance,  and  a  living  faith  in  Thee.  Help  us  to 
consecrate  ourselves  to  Thy  service  and  glory.  May  the  language  of  our 
hearts  continually  be,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  havens  to  do?"  Make  us 
feel  that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  are  bound  to 
glorify  Thee  with  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  which  are  Thine.  .  Whatsoever 
oar  hands  find  to  do,  may  we  do  it  with  our  might. 

Be  Thou  our  Guardian  and  Guide.  Help  us  in  all  our  ways  to  acknow- 
ledge Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  direct  our  steps. 

May  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at 
those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal;  and  whether  we  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do,  may  we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

These  things  we  humbly  beg,  and  whatever  else  Thou  shalt  see  to  be  oon- 
renient  for  us,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Richard  NewUm* 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  THIS  WOEK. 


A  few  eztraotfl  from  notices  by  those  who  have  seen  the  plan  or  proof  sheets  of  the  book,  as 
well  as  from  letters  receired  relating  to  it,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  CMcagO  Tribniie  having  seen  some  of  the  proof  sheets, 
writes  as  follows: 

"  WouHiP  nf  TBI  SoHooi<-RooK.— To  show  your  readers  how  thoronghly  Maasrs.  SoHiaiRRRORif ,  Bavcroit 
k  Go.  are  taking  hold  of  their  misaion,  and  with  what  enlightened  intelligence  they  are  extending  its  functions, 
I»'t  me  state  that  I  looked  orer  the  proof  sheets  of  a  beautiful  forthcoming  school  Tolome  with  the  abore  title, 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  by  consultation  and  aid  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  clergymen,  and 
under  the  authorship  of  a  leading  educator,— a  School  Prayer  and  Singing  Book,  to  guide  and  gire  oTeration  to 
the  daily  deTotions  of  the  school  room.  This  will  fkll  cold  on  the  ears  and  attention  of  many  who  are  interested 
in  public  education,  but  there  are  thousands  on  thousands  who  believe  that  Christian  influences  are  nowhere  more 
U)  he  coveted  than  in  the  school  room,  and  with  these  the  pablicatlon  of  Bev.  Mr.  Wylie  will  be  adopted  with  an 
instant  fkvor  that  will  bless  both  author  and  publishers." 

The  Principal  of  a  floorishing  New  Bngland  Seminary,  who  is  well  known  as  the  anthor 
of  some  Educational  works,  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  bring  your  book  into  notice  and  use,  for  in  so  doing  I  shall  subserve 
the  interests  of  Christian  Education." 

Another  Minister  writes  thus : 

"  I  am  much  plAised  with  the  plan  of  your  book.  With  the  efforts  necessary  to  introduce  your 
publication  into  our  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  learning  and  elsewhere,  I  trust,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  your  largest  expectations  will  be  realized." 

The  Prineipnl  of  one  of  the  most  snooessfol  Aoadamiet  for  boys,  in  PennsyWania,  when 
contributing  a  Prayer  for  the  book,  closes  an  aooompaning  note  by  saying : 

"Wishing  you  every  possible  success  in  your  timely  undertaking,  I  beg  to  be  a  subscriber, 
and  will  order  more  if  required." 

From  a  letter  written  by  a  well  knovm  Pastor,  of  one  of  onr  large  oity  ohnrohes,  I  make 
the  following  extract : 

"You  have  my  best  wishes  for  success  in  your  present  effort,  for  whatever  shall  contribute  to  a 
more  regular,  intelligent  and  devotional  reading  of  God's  ever-blessed  word  must  be  productive 
of  good." 

Another  Clergyman  writes : 

"  I  enclose,  according  to  your  request,  my  contribution  to  the  work  you  are  preparing.  Such 
a  work  is  truly  a  desideratum,  and  I  trust  yours  may  fully  meet  the  existing  necessity." 

A  specimen  page  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Kditor  of  the  Banner  Of  the 

Covenant)  the  following  notice  appeared  in  that  paper : 

"RsY.  W.  T.  Wtus,  principal  of  the  Milton  Classical  Institute  ill  this  State,  is  engaged  upon  a  work  of  much 
interest  and  ralue  to  Christian  instructors,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  submitted  to  our  inspection.  It  is  a 
book  of  Scripture  lessons,  with  appropriate  psalms  or  hymns  set  to  music  accompanying  each.  Tor  the  opening 
Hornce  of  the  school.  A  leading  religious  topic  is  selected,  and  passages  without  note  or  comment  are  gathered 
from  rarions  parts  of  Scripture  as  they  bear  on  the  topic,  forming  a  continuous,  interesting  and  instructire  lee- 
fion.  The  idea  and  plan  of  the  work  are  excellent,  the  ezecatlon  of  the  specimen  page  was  exceedingly  hand* 
some  and  tasteful,    we  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Wylie  will  hare  groat  success  in  his  undertaking." 

SOHSBKEBHOBV,  BAHOSOFT  &  00.,  Fmbluhets, 
130  OBAin)  ST.,  Sew  T<^ 
612  ABOE  ST.,  PliiladelphiA. 
6  OUSTOM  HOUSE  FLAOE,  Ohioago,  SL 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES. 

Bent  by  mtdl  for  the  prices  named.    When  sent  by  Express,  20  per  cent  will  be  deducted 

SOHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.  ^ 

4ttO  Broome  ST.,  New  York.  512  AJRCH  ST.,  BhUadelphia^  \ 

6  Iiombard  Block,  Chioago,  ZUmols. 


Al>bott*8 'TeAcher.    IHiutrated $1  SO 

Adrioe  to  Stndenta,  on  Studies  and  Condnct ...  S  SO 
AmericBn  Bdocatlona]  Monthly,  1864.    Bonnd.  1  SO 

American  Edocfttion.    Manafleld 1  76 

American  InatitntionB.    De  Tooqnerflle 1  T6 

American  Journal  of  Education,    levola.,  each  4  00 

American  Literature.    Cleveland 9  60 

American  Normal  Schools ,..  1  86 

American  Pedagogy.    Barnard 8  00 

American  Teachers  and  ^ucators.  Barnard. .  8  60 
AMfaam*8  Sdioolmaster,  with  Baoon,  Milton,  & 

Locke*  on  Education..... fi  60 

Astronomy  of  the  Bible.    MitchelL 1  76 

CaliathenlcB.    Watson's  Manual.    Dlustrated..  1  26 

Classical  Literature.    Cleveland 9  60 

Oomeniua,  Batlch^Baaedow,  Tanke,  and  others, 

onEdncatlon..^ 8  00 

Common SchoolJoumaL  Mann.   1888 to  1852. 

14  Volumes,  each 2  20 

ComiMrative  Qeqgraphy.    Bitter 1  60 

Compendium  of  BngUsn  Literature.    Cleveland  8  60 

Derivation  of  Words.    Trench...:...., 1  85 

Dictionary  of  Mathematics.    Daviee  A  Peck ....  4  00 

KarthandMan.    Onyot 8  00 

Bdacationai  Aphorisms.    Barnard 8  00 

Edneation  of  Girls.    Raumer. 80 

Bdncation,  History  of 1  50 

Sdocatiun  in  Europe.  Barnard 3  60 

English  Language ;  ita  Origin  and  History 4  00 

English  Language ;  its  Structure 8  00 

English  Language ;  Latham's  Hand  Book 1  60 

English  Language  *,  Marsh's  Lectures 4  UO 

EngUeh  Literature  of  19th  Centurv.    Cleveland  8  60 

English  Pedagogy.    Barnard 8  60 

Rve  HnndredMbrtakee  Corrected 60 

French  Pedagogy 8  60 

German  Educators 8  60 

German  Schools  and  Pedagogy.    Barnard 8  60 

Graded  Schools.    Wells 1  86 

Gymnastics  and  CalisthenioB.    Watson.  Illust.  8  (pO 

Higher  Christian  Education.    DwlghL 1  76 

Hymns  for  Schools,  andTunes T6 

Institute  Lectnres.    Bates 1  76 

Lather,  Melancthon,  and  others,  on  Education.  8  00 

Loch  Amsden.  a  Tale,  Pedagogical 1  60 

logic  of  Mathematlos.    Dai^ 1  «0 

Letten  to  a  Toong  Teacher.    Thayer, 


Man  and  Nature $4  (^ 

Memoir.  Mann's,  with  Portrait 60 

Methods  of  Instruction.    Wlckersham 1  7S 

Methods  of  Teachers'  Institutes 75 

Military  Schools.    Barnard \ S  M 

Milton,  with  Notes  aad  Index.    Cleveland 8  50 

Mistakes  of  EdttcatedMen.    Hart 74 

Modem  Phllolojty.    l)wlght 8  00 

National  Educational  Association.    25  Portraits  2  50 

Normal  Method  of  Teaching.    Holbrook 2  OC 

Nor.  Schools  &  Teachers*  Institutes.  Barnard..  2  50 
Normal  Schools.    Everett,  Maun,  Emerson  and 

Stone 1  00 

Normal Tralniiu;.    Russell 1  26 

Observing  Faculties.    Burton ^...        75 

Papers  for  the  Teacher.  Barnard.  7  vols.,  each  2  50 

Perspective.    Bartholomew..^ 1  26 

Pestalossi  and  Pestaloszianism.    Barnard....  2  50 

Physical  Geography.    Warren 2  50 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.    Mitchell 1  76 

Popular  Astronomy.    Mitchell.. 1  75 

Pulpit  A  Rostrum.  Pamph.  Serial.  S6  Nos.  each      \h 

Punctuation.    Wilson 7h 

Rhetoric.     Blair 8  50 

School  Amusements.    Root 1  76 

School  Archieecture.    Barnard 2  Oo 

School  Economy.    Wlckersham 1  50 

School  Life  Experience.    Orcutt CO 

School-mistress,  Shenstone*s :  with  Goldsmith's 

School-master 2  50 

School  and  School  Master.    Potter  9b  Emerson  1  26 

Sdenoe  of  Education.    Ogden 1  75 

Sdencib  of  Language.    2  vols.    Muller SCO 

State EducatlonalAssociatlons.    26 Portraits...  8  60 

Teacher's  Assistant.    Northoud 1  7b 

Teacher's  Examiner.    Stone 76 

Tearhers*  Motives.    Mann 60 

Teacher  and  Parent    Northend 1  76 

Teacher's  Regi«Jt«r,    BroQjLS 1  W 

Teacher's  Registei.    Tracy ,       7ft 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    Pa^e 1  7ft 

Thoughts  on  Education.     Locke,  entire,  with 

Spenser... 8  6l» 

True  Order  of  Studies.    Hill 8l» 

Unconscious  Tuition.   Huntington 8t» 

Universal  Education.  Mayhew 1  76 

76       Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary.  New  Ed.  Illuft.18  OO 


WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


Barnard's  Oral  Lessons. -.....$3  60 

Calkins' Primary  Object  Lessons 1  50 

Currle«s Infant  school  Education.  [London]..  8  26 
LtUenthal  A  Allyn's  Elementary  Instraction. . .  40 
MfflsPeabodTB  Kindergarten  Guide 1  60 


Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction *.....$!  7ft 

Sheldon's  Model  Lessons  on  Objects 1  7ft 

Welch's  Otarject  Lessons.    ISmo 6ft 

Wlllson's  Manual  of  Ok^oct  Lessons 1  60 


SPEAKERS,  DIALOGUE  BOOKS,  ETC., 


Academic  Speaker.    Coppee.    99o $8  60 

American  Speaker.  (Paper). 10 

Book  of  Oratory.    Marshall.    22mo 1  60 

Comic  Speaker.     (Paper) 10 

Debater.  McBUigott....! 1  76 

Declamation  for.uie  Minion.  Hlbbarl  In  three 

paru.    Part  I.-Poetty ;  Fart  n.-I}lalogue8 ; 

Part  ni.-Pro6e.  cBach 60 

Dialogues  No.  L    (Pm>er) 10 

Dialogues  No.  8.     (Paper) 10 

Elocution.  Bronson. 8  00 

Entertaining  Dialogues 1  86 

Exhibition  Speaker.  ISmo 1*86 

Extempore  Soeakihg.    Bantain 1  60 

Pbst  Book  of  Oratory.    ManhalL    18mo 1  00 

Prre  Speaker.  Powle 1  60 

Hnmorons  Speaker.  Oldham.  18mo. 1.76 

Intermediate  Stsndard  Speaker.  Saigent 1  eo 

little  Orator.   Northoid. 60 

Uttie  Speaker.  Northend 60 


National  Speaker.  12mo $1  88 

New  American  Speaker.  Zachos 8  OC 

New  Union  Speaker.   PhUbrick 8  2ft 

New  York  Speaker 1  7ft 

*'One Hundred"  Dialogues.    Fowle 160 

Original  Dialogues.    Sbgent 1  00 

Parlor  Dramas.    Fowle 1  60 

Patriotic  Speaker.    (Paper) 10 

Patriotic  Speaker.    Raymond 8  60 

Primary  Speaker.    Sherwood 60 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 60 

Sabbath  School  Scrap  Book i 1  26 

School  Dialogues.    Lovell 1  60 

Sdiool  Dialqsmes.    Northend 1  80 

School  Exhibition  Book 60 

School  Speaker.  Sanders.  12nio 8  00 

StandardSpeaker.    Sargent. 8  86 

Union  Speaker.  Sandera.... .'.  1  86 

United  States  Speaker.  LoreU. 1  60 

Universal  Speaker.  12mo I  76 


'*  J^mnra»  <|'jli0iil  f  «;5}itote/'  imnm  1855, 

18    A    RELIABLE    ED  UCATI  ON  AL*  BU  R  EAU, 

L  TO  AID  ALL  WHO  SltEK  WELL-QUALIFIED  TEACHERS: 
S.  TO  REPRESENT  TEACHERS  WHO  DESIRE  POSITIONS: 
a.  TO  GIVE  PARENTS  INFORMATION  OF  GOOD  SCHOOLS; 

<  TO  SELL,  RENT,  .AND  EXCHANGE  SCHOOL  PROPERTIES. 

J.  W.  8CHSRMEBH0BV,  A.  X.,  Aetuary,  480  Broome  Street  (near  Broadway),  Kew  York. 
X.  J.  TOUVG,  BMsretary.  • 

G.  X.  KENDALL,  Treasnrer. 
BKANCH    OFFICES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  51S  Arch  8tr«et, J.  R.  GAUT,  A.M.,  B^ereUry. 

CHICAGO,  6  CastomHooMPlaoe, EDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  SecreUiy. 

^  A  XT  .  ^T*T  A  IT  r.      -I  \  GENERAL  HEN  KT  C.  WAYNE,  Director, 

SAVANNAH.  Georgia, ]  JOHN  O.  FERRILU  Secretary. 

HAN  FRANCISCO,  Oallfomla,  ..••:.       SAMUEL  J.  a  SWEZEY,  Esq^  Secretary. 


More  than  ten  rean'  trial  has  prored  the  "  Amkbicajt  EtoHOOL  lurenxrrm"  to  he  a  moit  useful  and  powerAiI  anxll- 
lary  in  the  Tast  KdoeaUoDal  Uacbinary  of  oar  coontry.  lu  patroni  and  friends  are  among  the  flrai  educatioital  and 
buninesA  men  in  the  land. 

Its  business  has  Just  been  thoronrhir  reorganised,  and  Ha  central  offlee  (In  New  York)  has  been  removed  to  larger 
quarters,  where  greater  (aeUitias  will  be  afforded  la  extending  Ita  qtbere  of  usefulness. 

«Tho  Right  TmoImt  for  itm  Right  Place." 


edneatfon  ;  speelal  qualiflcation  for  tsaching ;  experience,  whera,  and  in  what  grade  of  schcmis  ;  references  and  copies 
or  tf^timoniais  ;  age  :  religious  preferences ;  salarj  expected ;  specimen  of  oandldate's  letter,  and  sometimes  a  pboto- 
grnphlc  likeness.    Unless  otherwise  adrised,  we  nominate  sevsroi  candidates,  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  good 

tt«l«ictkm.  e 


Information  of  teaehera.  will  he  fbmlshed,  which  ahall  embraoe  the  following  partteatars :  OpportnnlMes  Un 
jdneatton  ;  special  qualiflcation  for  tsaching ;  experience,  where,  and  in  what  grade  of  schools  ;  references  and  copies 
of  tf^timoniais  ;  age  :  religious  preferences ;  salarj  expected ;  specimen  of  candidate's  letter,  and  sometimes  a  uboto- 
graphlc   11 "•  -t  .    •  -^-*'   .  -      .   .\.        '       »T y      . , .  ,e .' ,   *- 

selection. 

Those  who  seek  teachers  should  state  ezplidtlT  what  thej  will  require  of  the  teacher,  what  salary  they  will  pay. 
when  the  teacher  must  be  ready,  etc..  ete.    Too  full  partienlars  can  not  be  given. 

Trrms:  Two  Dollars,  npon  giving  the  order  for  tha  teacher.  (Which  nays  for  the  "AnniCAir  Bdccatto^al 
IIo5Tiri.T"  one  year,  $1.A0.)  When  a  suitable  teacher  is  secured.  Three  Dollars  additional.  PostHjrcs  used  in  cor- 
Te»pooding  with  Principals,  and  in  their  behalf,  with  candidates,  will  he  charged.  No  charge  to  Public  Schools,  ex- 
cept  the  preliminary  fee  of  Two  Dollars  and  the  pMMtages. 

j^>  Principals,  School  OOoers.  and  heads  of  Families,  should  give  early  notlee  of  what  Teachers  they  may  wanL 
.  f^  Teachers  who  went  positions  should  send  for  **  Application  Form." 

Testimony  for  the  "Amerioan  School  Institute." 

I  hnmo  your  "  Avaaioiir  Pcnooi.  Ivstttutx"  to  he  possessed  of  (Aamoal  rsIiaMs  and  «BUnded/aeaiHeM,—iRtr.  OL . 
V.  Spkar,  PHneipal  younffLadia'  Tustilute^  PiU^fitld,  Mom. 

The  benefits  of  a  "division  of  labor"  are  happily  conceived  and  admirably  reaUsed  in  the  *'  Antuo&ir  Bcbool  Iv* 
•T1TVTR."— {Edwabd  O.  Ttlxb,  OntaHo  FanaU  8em.^  N.  T. 

Experience  has  Uught  me  that  I  may  safely  rely  upon  it  when  I  want  teachers.— {&■▼•  J-  H.  Brakbut,  Bordtm- 
toten  Female  CoUegt,  New  Jtruy. 

I  commend  it  to  the  entire  confldenee  of  all.-{RBT.  D.  0.  Yav  NOKVAir,  LL.  D.,  Nm  York. 

The  business  of  the  Institute  Is  systematicall  j  conducted.  The  proprietors  are  liberally  educated,  and  otherwise  emi- 
nently qualiQed  for  their  duties.— {O.  B.  WiUJS,  Prtneipal  Alexander  IntiUtiU^  WhiU  Plains,  N.  T. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  prompt  services  which  the  '*  Ambbicav  Sckool  IffSTiTUTB"  has  rendered  in  supplying  me 
with  excellent  teachers.— [Rbt.  C.  W.  Hcwxs,  FtmaU  Semittary,  Ittdianapolut  Indiana. 

T  have  tried  the  "  AXKR.  School  Ikst.,"  and  regard  It  a  most  desirable  medium  for  supplying  onr  schools  and  seml- 
nuries  with  the  best  teachers,  and  for  representing  well-qnallfled  teachers  who  wish  employment.  All  who  are  seeking 
teachers  will  find  a  wide  range  from  which  to  select,  with  an  assurance  that  In  sUting  character  and  qnali fie Ht  ions, 
tliere  Is  no  "humbug,**  and  there  can  be  no  mUtake.  Teachers  will  find  situations  for  which  they  may  otberwise  seek 
in  vain.  The  hirtily  respectable  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  *'  I.hstitutb"  affords  a  siifflcieni  guaran- 
tee, not  only  of  fair  dealing,  but  also  of  kind  and  polite  treatment  to  all.— (Rbt.  Ebbst  S.  Stbakbs,  Principal  Albanff 
Ftmale  Academy,  If.  Y. 

The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  nay  aoeonnllsh,  is  Chat  mtem  of  edneational  tactics,  as  conducted 
and  developed  by  the  "An.  School  Inst."  Here  is  a  set  Of  gentlemen  who  keep  posted  on  the  entire  edneational 
WHitts  of  the  country.  Every  department,  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  The  apparatus,  the  literature,  the 
watitJt  and  resources  of  ednc«tion.  are  Ubied  as  in  a  Burtamcf  Educational  StatUtiee. 

Mark  the  value  of  ^iich  knowledge.  In  n  time  consideration,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  schools  being  closed  or  Suf- 
fered to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up.  one  is  provided  whose  caliber  is  known—"  The  right  man  in  the  right 
!)lHce.'*  The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  ooproresHional  charlatanry,  eHCh  in  Itself  no  small  mia- 
ortiue  to  patron  or  pupil,  are  happily  a?oided.--{]iBT.  Samobi.  Lookwood,  Keyport,  Ifete  Jeney, 
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AN  OLD  FIELD  SCHOOL. 

DO  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  know  what  is  meant  by  an  "old 
field  school  J^  I  have  never  heard  the  term  except  in  Yirginia, 
and  even  there  it  is  fast  falling  into  disnse.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  Old 
Field  School  was  an  honored  institution  in  Ybginia.  Washington,  Henry, 
Randolph,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  illos- 
Iriotis,  had  spent  their  early  days  within  its  rongh-hewn  walls,  and  under 
the  eye  of  some  Dominie  Sampson,  whose  birchen  rod  was  considered  a 
more  able  coadjntor  than  any  text-book  of  the  day.  Academies,  semi- 
naries, iDStitntions,  were  unfamiliar  words  to  my  childish  ears ;  but  old 
Oocomico  school-house,  how  vivid  is  my  remembrance  of  it  I  It-  stood 
remote  from  all  habitations,  at  the  edge  of  a  stunted  pine-wood,  a  wide 
old  field  stretclung  away  in  firont ;  while  beyond  was  the  pebbly  beach 
and  rushing  waters  of  the  Potomac,  and,  far  in  the  distance,  the  faint  blue 
shores  of  Maryland.  The  hall  was  a  low,  dark  room,  built  of  unbarked 
pine  logs,  slabs  of  the  same  material  forming  th^  roofing.  The  light  was 
admitted  by  two  long  loop-holes,  formed  by  the  omission  of  a  log  on 
opposite  sides.  The  desks  were  ranged  breath  these,  the  children  thereby 
receiving  not  only  a  sufficient  quantum  of  pure  air,  but  often  snow  or  rain 
commingled  with  the  needful  oxygen,  llie  teacher's  seat,  opposite  the 
only  door,  was  honored  by  having  a  single  pane  of  glass  inserted  in  the 
wan.  There  stood  his  small  pine-table,  adorned  with  a  ruler,  an  inkhom, 
and  sundry  bunches  of  quills.  Beside  this  was  his  high-backed,  rush- 
bottom  chair ;  and,  leaning  against  the  wall  at  his  side,  was  the  much- 
dreaded  bundle  of  rods.  Schoolmaster  Sutherland  was  an  old  man,  and 
inclined  to  the  fashions  of  an  olden  time.  His  long  white  hair  was  knotted 
in  a  queue.  The  rubicund  complexion  indicated  that  temperance  was  not 
an  essential  qualification  of  a  pedagogue.  Yet  he  was  hale  and  strong,  as 
many  a  lad  could  testify.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  tradition  said  he  had 
once  trodden  the  halls  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Cardinal  Col- 
lege ;  but,  being  the  victim  of  unfaithful  love,  he  had  left  England  forever, 
and  had  buried  hunself  in  the  wUds  of  Yirginia,  gaining  his  daily  bread  by 
teaching  the  Old  Field  School    He  was,  no  doubt^  a  learned  man ;  but 
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dissipation  and  misantliropy  had  dolled  his  iptellect,  and  dried  np  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  his  heart.  His  pupils,  varying  in  age  from  the  child 
of  six  to  the  lad  of  seyenteen,  were  the  sons  of  the  gentlemen  and  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  These  he  drilled  pitilessly  in  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  woe  to  him  who  erred  in  case  or  declension.  This,  with 
Pike's  Arithmetic  and  Adams'  Oeography,  formed  his  "Circle  of  the 
Sciences."  To  the  art  of  writing  he  paid  much  attention.  One  excel- 
lence, which  is  not  so  common  at  present,  his  pupils  certainly  attained  to — 
that  is,  writing  clearly  and  neatly,  and  spelling  correctly. 

One  mellow  autumn  day,  when  nature  had  put  on  all  her  colors  and 
veiled  them  over  with  silver  tissue,  was  the  last  day  of  school  at  old 
Gocomico.  I  had  idled  on  my  way  to  school,  loth  to  exchange  the  blue 
sky  and  purple  river  for  the  dingy  school-room.  I  stole  noiselessly  to  my 
seat^  congratulating  myself  that  the  master  had  not  seen  me.  His  head 
was  on  his  hand,  his  elbow  on  the  table.  A  class  of  ''juniors"  were  recit- 
ing a  paradigm  of  the  first  declension  of  noons,  sylvci.  Twice  did  one  boy 
give  ^e  wrong  case^nding,  and  yet  the  old  man  had  not  raised  his  head, 
and  the  birch-rod  was  motionless.  The  older  boys  exchanged  glances,  (uid 
whispered  something  of  intoxication.  That  class  dismissed,  a  senior  boy 
went  forward  to  ask  an  explanation  of  a  problem  in  the  ''  Double  Role  of 
Three."  Several  times  did  the  boy  state  the  question,  and  yet  the  master 
did  not  look  up,  but  only  replied  in  a  dreamy  manner,  using  a  familiar 
phrase  with  him — "  Ruminate  and  devise,  lad ;  ruminate  and  devise."  The 
boy  returned  to  his  seat,  and  an  hour  passed.  A  hush  brooded  over  the 
room  ;  a  mysterious  presence  kept  the  boys  quiet.  At  last  the  old  man 
joused,  removed  his  hands  from  his  eyes,  and  looked  around.  A  pallor 
ifw  on  his  face  that  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 

''Lads,  lad^  lads,"  he  said,  slowly,  "you  may  go  home,  and  tell  them 
Schoolmaater  Sutherland  is  going  to  another  school." 

Some  of  the  boys,  not  onderstanding,  gathered  around  for  explanation. 
!But  the  master's  mind  was  wandering,  and  he  did  not  hear  them  He 
west  on,  as  if  addressing  a  class — 

"  First  conjugation — ^mfinitive  ending — a — e — e — Amo — Ama» — Amat 
— Amamus — Amatu — AvMmt,  Mere  words,  lads,  mere  words  t  for  she 
said,  Mmo,'  once,  Ellen  said—"  And  again  his  head  dropped  down  on 
the  pine-table.  The  frightened  boys  spoke  to  him  again  uid  again ;  bnt 
it  was  all  useless. 

Schoolmaster  Sutherland  was  dead.  The  pupils  are  scattered  over  the 
world  now,  and  the  Old  Field  School-house  has  long  ago  disappeared. 


The  i^»dows  of  the  mind  are  like  those  of  the  body.  In  the  mommg 
«f  life  they  aU  lie  behind  us  ;  at  noon  we  trample  them  under  foot ;  and 
iu  :th0  evenii^  tjb.ey  stretch  along  and  deepen  before  us. 
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MINNESOTA. 

lis  Physical  Pbatdres,  Soil,  and  Climate— Its  EDUCAnbNAL  Condition 

AND   PbOSPECTS. 

Area  and  Population, — ^The  State  of  Minnesota  was  admitted  into  tite 
Union  in  the  year  1858.  Its  population  in  1860  was  1T0,000.  In  1865 
it  was  250,000,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  during  five 
years  of  destrnctive  dvil  war.  At  this  rate,  it  will  double  its  population 
in  ten  years.  Since  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  the  influx  of  immigrants  has 
been  very  great,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  ten  years  will  not  elapse 
before  it  will  have  a  population  of  half  a  million.  It  embraces  a  territory 
of  83,521  square  miles,  equal  to  nearly  two  States  like  New  York  or  ten 
like  New  Jersey.  It  extends  from  the  British  Possessions  on  the  north 
to  Iowa  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
east  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North  on  the  west.  The  sources  of  the 
Missiasippi  are  within  this  State,  that  river  being  navigable  150  miles 
within  its  borders.  The  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  a  few  miles  above  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valuable  waters 
powers  on  the  continent. 

Tbpoffraphy,  SoU,  Productions, — The  surface  of  the  State  constitutes 
the  sommit  of  the  great  watershed  firom  which  flows  the  Mississippi  to 
the  south,  the  Red  River  to  the  north,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  other  lesser 
streams  to  the  eastward  into  Lake  Superior.  Much  of  the  southern  por- 
tion consists  of  exceedingly  productive  rolling  prairies.  The  atmosphere 
is  siognlarly  dry,  and  the  climate  remarkable  for  its  salubrity.  The  black 
son  yields  enormous  returns  to  the  busy  husbandman.  The  wheat  pro- 
daced  in  1865  is  not  less  than  10,000,000  bushels.  A  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  lands  is  yet  brought  under  cultivation.  The  yield 
of  the  last  season  is  said  to  average  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per 
acre  iot  the  whole  State.  Some  tracts  are  said  to  have  produced  over 
fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Com  matures  and  ripens  within  three  months  from 
the  planting.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  esculents  are  produced  in  great 
quantities.  The  scenery  flanJking  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  beautiful  and 
grand.  Through  several  hundred  miles  it  is  one  continuous  highland, 
superior  in  its  attractions  to  the  Sighlands  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  truly 
the  land  of  the  "  Laughing  Water,"  Clusters  and  chams  of  lakes  abound 
in  all  directions  ;  there  being,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  of  these 
channing  expanses. 

Basis  of  Civilization, — ^To  a  State  thus  favored  there  can  not  be  ather 
than  a  splendid  future.  This  region  seems  adapted  to  the  development  of 
a  noble  civilization.  The  majepty  of  the  hiUs,  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
prairies,  the  grandeur  of  the  great  river,  now  "  ^^ding  unvexed  to  the  sea," 
the  placid  beauty  of  the  MiUe  Lacs,  and  the  murmuring  music  of  the 
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merry  water&lls,  all  invite  to  greatness  of  mindy  to  largeness  of  heart,  to 
energy  of  endeavor,  and  purity  of  purpose.  There  is  a  tremendous  edu- 
cating power  in  such  a  hedti^e  as  this.  It  is  a  powerful,  eternal  protest 
against  the  littleness  generated  by  narrow  State  lines,  the  mental  barren- 
ness provoked  by  sterile  sand-banks,  and  the  moral  corruption  which 
naturally  enough  finds  a  congenial  soil  in  the  miasmatic  effluvia  of  inter- 
mii^ble  swamps. 

ScJwd'Fund.-^The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State,  seem 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  colossal  facts  which  everywhere  confronted 
their  gaze.  One-eighteenth  of  the  entire  domain  was  dedicated  to  the 
work  of  educating  the  people.  That  is  to  say,  4,640  square  miles  or 
2,969,600  acres  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State,  were  set  apart  for  the  crear 
tion  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  common-«chools.  The  minimum  price 
at  which  these  lands  should  be  sold  was  fixed  by  law  at  five  dollars  per 
acre.  The  sales  were  commenced  three  years  ago,  and  the  average  price 
realized  is  nearly  (6.50  per  acre.  The  fund  thus  accumulated  and 
securely  invested,  in  three  years,  lacks  but  little  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
the  sales  are  but  just  begun.  Governor  Swift  while  in  office,  after  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  value  of  these  lands  at  the  legal  minimum,  declared 
that  the  income  to  be  derived  therefrom  would  eventually  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  school-system  equal  in  efficiency  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  for  a 
population  as  dense  as  is  that  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Minnesota  is  more 
than  ten  tunes  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  whose  population  is  not  less  than 
1,260,000.  A  population  of  equal  density  would  give  12,500,000  people 
to  this  State,  and  these  figures,  assuming  the  governor's  estimate  to  be 
correct,  will  give  some  clue  to  the  prospective  value  of  the  school-fund  in 
store  for  her  people. 

SchoolrSysiem. — The  school-laws  are  yet  somewhat  crude  and  ill- 
digested,  but  the  pode  comprises  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect 
system. 

A  normal  school  is  in  successful  operation  at  Winona.  It  has  a  system 
of  county  supervision,  the  adoption  of  which  was  by  law  judiciously  left 
optional  with  the  respective  counties.  This  law  was  made  in  1863.  About 
twenty  counties  have  voluntarily  accepted  its  provisions,  and  are  now 
reaping,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  the  advantages  of  a  wise  supervision. 
The  salaries  paid  the  superintendents  in  some  cases  are  as  high  as  11,000 
per  year.  The  other  counties  will  soon  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable 
aid  to  educational  advancement.  Institutes  are  annuaUy  held  where 
superintendents  have  been  appointed,  and  are  exerting  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  schools.  "^ 

Educational  Prospects.— The  New  England  States  being  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  population,  education  finds  great  favor, with  the  people  ; 
Minnesota  must  soon  be  in  the  front  rank. 

As  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  we  give  some  facts  about 
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Echool  architectnre  at  some  of  the  prominent  points.  St.  Paul,  with  a 
population  of  12,000,  has  erected  four  public  school-honses,  costing — one, 
$6,000 ;  two,  $8,000  each ;  and  one,  $20,000.  The  last  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  structores  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest.  Mnneapolis,  with  a 
population  of  5,000,  is  now  erecting  a  school-bnilding  at  a  cost  of  $25,000, 
in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864.  La  Sncnr,  a  small  village,  has 
recently  completed  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  Mankato,  with  a 
population  of  about  2,000,  is  building  a  school-house  at  a  cost  •f  $10,000. 
Red  King,  above  Lake  Pepin,  is  finishing  a  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$20,000.  Chatfield,  in  Fillmore  County,  about  thirty-five  miles  southwest 
from  Winona,  has  just  dedicated  a  school-house  costing  $6,000.  Lake 
Gty,  with  a  population  of  1,500,  recently  opened  her  public-6clv)ol  in  a 
brick  edifice  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  Winona  is  preparing  to 
boDd  one  at  an  expensC'Cf  $30,000.  Other  places  are  moving  with  like 
Hberal  intentions.  Is  not  this  a  fair  record  for  a  State  only  eight  years 
old?  It  is  only  a  be^nning.  It  is  estunated  that  the  State  Normal 
School  building  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $T5,000.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  commenced  in  the  spring,  and  when  completed,  will  compare  favorably 
with  similar  edifices  in  older  States.  With  such  material  and  social  ad- 
vantages, no  State  offers  greater  inducements  to  the  seeker  of  a  good 
home  than  does  Minnesota,  the  "  Laughing-Water  State." 


THE  FIRST  ADVANCE. 

HOW  to  commence  the  education  of  children  is  an  important  question. 
The  best  answer  to  it  is,  follow  nature  and  the  inclination  of  the 
child.  Almost  all  young  children  have  their  specialties.  Any  one  of  these 
can  be  used  as  a  medium  for  the  admission  of  other  necessary  portions  of 
education.  For  example — this  communication  is  written  in  presence  of  a 
child  who,  at  three  years  of  age,  exhibited  a  preference  for  the  study  of 
animal  life.  Goldsmith's  Natural  History  was  given  to  it,  in  which  there 
are  three  hundred  pictorial  representations  of  different  animals.  The  child 
could  not  read,  but,  by  questioning  its  elders,  it  soon  learned  the  names  of 
the  beasts,  birds,  etc.,  depicted.  As  it  earnestly  wished  to  know  the 
habits  of  the  various  creatures,  and  could  not,  save  through  the  kindness 
of  its  playmates,  it  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  reading.  But  the 
white  bear  and  the  lion  live  in  different  localities — enter  Geography. 
Again,  some  animals  are  formed  to  live  on  land,  others  in  the  sea,  and 
some  may  be  said  to  tenant  the  air — ^Natural  Philosophy  is  waiting  for 
admission.  It  would  be  tedious  to  carry  this  statement  ^rther ;  suffice  it, 
all  the  elements  of  an  English  education  could  be  introduced  under  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the  development  of  this  one  study  of  Natural 
History, 
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If  there  is  manifested  no  special  inclination,  an  opening  can  be  artificially 
created  ;  as :  "Joe,  jon  have  been  a  good  boj,  yon  may  ran  to  the  store 
and  boy  yonrself  an  apple.  Bat  I  have  no  small  change,  and  yon  can  not 
coant  money,  so  yoa  most  wait  nntil  I  come  home  from  the  city,  when  I 
will  bring  yoa  one.''  Joe  stadies  this  lesson,  and  soon  acqoires  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nse  of  arithmetic.  In  a  short  time  he  asks  to  be  taoght  to 
count  money.  The  child  desires  to  enter,  and  the  door  is  opened.  The 
battle  is  half  won ;  and,  as  before,  throagh  this  gate  yoa  can  natdrally  and 
easily  bring  in  Arithmetic's  brothers  and  sisters.  No  lesson  ought  to  be 
placed  before  a  child,  until  the  need  of  it  has  been  exhibited  and  proved  to 
the  little  one's  satisfaction.  It  is  important  that  the  will  of  the  child  to 
learn  should  precede  the  offer  of  the  parent  to  teach.  This  is  the  natural 
and  proper  way  in  which  to  commence  the  education  of  children. 

Affection  also  can  ahnost  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  by  which  to 
establish  a  proper  entrance  for  early  knowledge.  When  William  Cobbett 
was  imprisoned  in  Great  Britain  for  the  free  expression  of  his  political 
opinions,  he  required  and  received  weekly  letters  from  all  the  members  of 
his  family.  Some  of  his  children  were  very  young:  they  did  not  know  how 
to  write.  They,  however,  sent  scrawls  to  their  father.  He  carefully 
answered  these  hieroglyphics  in  a  few  short  words.  "What  a  pity, 
Richard,  you  can't  write  lie  your  sisters— something  that  father  can  read,'^ 
said  Mrs.  Cobbett.  Jane  has  her  letter  in  her  hands,  but  she  can  not  read 
it.  She  can  learn  her  lesson  from  it  though — it  is,  the  necessity  for  the 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  reading.  The  child  is  ready  and  willing  to 
advance  up  the  hill  of  learning ;  it  will  not  ascend  it  less  rapidly  because 
it  is  not  drifen  forward  on  its  journey. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  should  remember  that  the  word  education 
means  ''  to  lead  out."  Under  the  old  system,  the  practice  of  whith  is  by 
no  means  extmct,  it  might  be  presumed  to  imply — "  to  cram  in."  Such  i» 
education  on  the  Blimbet  principle.  A  school  or  family  so  conducted, 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  s«  many  little  vessels  exposed  daily  to  be  filled 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  orthography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  properly  weighed 
and  labeled,  with  directions  to  be  taken  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  certain 
specified  periods.  It  is  melancholy  to  behold  the  rows  of  little  patients 
taking  their  morning  and  afternoon  medicine,  as  thus  administered.  The 
tortures  of  Luke  under  his  iron  crown,  or  Begulus  in  his  barrel,  could 
scarcely  surpass  the  mental  and  physical  agonies  sometimes  suffered  by  the 
little  martyrs  when  racked  on  these  Procrustean  beds,  in  order  to  advance 
their  growth  in  irresistible  intelligence  and  dogmatic  wisdom. 


Importancb  op  Punctuation. — "Wanted :  A  young  man  to  take  charge 
of  a  pair  of  horses  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.''  A  school  committee-man 
writes :  "  We  have  a  school-house  large  enough  to  accommodate  four 
hundred  pupils  four  stories  high." 
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HOMINITIC  GEOGRAPHY. 

\Said  to  haf>€  Um  prepared  for  iXe  late  EnhibUion  in  Slcwtown  Academy.] 

DramaUa  Per^wut— Tkaohrr  aud  Pupim. 

[Each  pupil  may  recite  more  or  lesB,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils.    Names  are  left 
to  the  option  of  the  teacher.] 

Teacher.  Wbat  lesson  have  we  to-day  ? 

FupU,  The  Anthropean  Confederacy. 

T,  Of  how  mauy  states  does  this  confederacy  consist  7 

P.  Five. 

T.  Name  them, 

P.  Matters-money  or  Matrimony,  Single-BlessednesSi  Despondent^, 
Perfection,  and  Bliss. 

T.  Give  the  sitoation  of  the  confederacy^ 

P.  Its  situation  is  somewhat  nncertain,  extending  through  many  de- 
grees high  and  low.    It  is,  however,  bisected  by  the  meridian  of  life. 

T.  Bound  the  state  of  Matrimony. 

P.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of  Milk^and-Honey,  on  the 
«a8t  by  Single-Blessedness,  on  the  south  by  Despondency  and  Perfection, 
«nd  on  the  west  by  Bliss. 

T.  Whal/can  yo^  say  concerning  this  state  ? 

P.  Yerj  little  is  known  respecting  it.  Those  who  have  attempted  to 
explore  it  have  seldom  returned.  It  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  {feasant 
country,  abounding  in  delights ;  but  the  few  who  have  escaped  by  way  of 
the  Divorce  and  Desertion  RaOroad  represent  it  as  especially  productive  of 
briers  and  broomstick  material 

T,  What  is  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

P.  They  are  very  peculiar.  They  often  disturb  the  peace  of  their 
ne^hbors  hf  petty  commotions.  Their  literature  is  said  to  consist 
principally  of  curtain  lectures — a  species  of  amusement  unknown  in  other 
countries. 

T.  What  IS  the  capital  of  this  state  T 

P.  Loveburgh,  on  the  River  Truelove.  A  populous  town,  yet  utterly 
without  public  spirit 

T.  State  the  peculiarity  of  the  Truelove, 

P.  It  is  an  insignificant  stream,  and,  frequently  dries  up.  In  freshet 
seasons  it  is  very  turbulent.  The  old  proverbs  says,  its  course  never  runs 
smooth. 

T.  What  town  in  the  interior,  noted  for  bald  heads,  elopements,  etc.  ? 

P.  Henpeckton.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  dismal  race.  The  men  undergo 
great  sufferings*    Hie  women  possess  all  authority,  and  oppress  the  town. 

T.  Would  any  of  you  like  to  live  there  ? 

Cla88  (emphaHcaUyJ,  No,  sir. 
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T.  In  what  state  do  we  live  7 

P.  In  the  state  of  Single-Blessedness. 

T.  Bound  it.  * 

P.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Oblivion,  on  the  east  by 
Time's  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Despondency,  and  on  the  west  by  Matri- 
mony. 

T.  Describe  this  state. 

P.  It  is  the  most  delightful  state  of  the  confederacy.  The  inhabitants 
are  gay,  and  give  much  attention  to  the  fine  arts — pleasing,  deceiviug,  and 
the  like.  Great  accuracy  has  been  attained  in  dress,  smiling,  and  in 
articulating  the  lauguage. 

T.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  ? 

P.  Hunting  and  fishing. 

T.  For  what? 

P.  The  men  hunt  for  companions,  and  women  fish  for  beaux. 

T.  What  is  the  capital? 

P.  Flirt-town,  on  Jiltulg  Creek. 

T.  For  what  is  Flirt-town  noted  ? 

P.  For  its  marriageable  old  women  and  gay  young  men ;  for  broken 
hearts  and  sore  disappointments ;  also,  for  the  large  number  of  persons 
annually  reported  as  "  engaged." 

T.  Are  there  any  other  important  towns  in  the  state  ? 

P.  Breach^f-Promiseviile  and  Goquetton  ;  situated  near  each  other. 

jT.  For  the  next  lesson,  the  class  may  take  the  states  of  Despondency 
and  Perfection.    Any  questions  to  be  asked  about  the  lesson  7 

P.  (raising  his  hand. J  Do  you  live  in  Flirt-town,  on  Jiltmg  Creek  7 

T.  Why,  Johnny? 

P.  I  heard  ma  tell  some  ladies  the  other  day  that  you  were  engaged  to 
Susan  Miller. 

T.  (sternly. J  John,  you  may  stay  after  school.    The  class  is  dismissed. 


IvAGiNATioK. — ^Thc  beautiiul  faculty  of  the  imagination,  when  it  has 
been  properly  trained,  is  a  perpetual  well-spring  of  delight  to  the  soul ; 
but,  when  foully  or  improperly  trained,  is  a  source  of  constant  uneasiness. 
Its  functions  are  mixed  up  with  all  our  joys  and  our  miseries.  The  words 
Fancy  and  Imagination  are  often  used  as  if  they  meant  the  same  thing. 
Fancy  is  the  painter  of  the  soul.  Imagination  has  an  ampler  mission,  and 
does  more  than  mirror  outside  objects  to  the  soul.  It  takes  up  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  formed,  and  improves  on  them  ;  arranges  them  in  novel 
combinations  ;  and,  from  the  exact  delineation  or  portrait  of  things  trans* 
mitted  through  the  senses  and  retained  by  memory,  it  works  up  new  idea& 
Imt^ation  is  the  poet  of  the  souL 
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WONDERFUL  PROPERTIES  OF  FIGURES. 

THOUGH  figures  constltate^  aniyersal  language  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  maintain  snch  an  exalted  character  for 
honesty  and  truth  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  "  figures  can  not 
lie ;"  yet  they  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  calculation,  without  any 
regard  for  that  respect  and  consideration  to  which  their  peculiar  qualities 
entitle  them.  To  rescue  them  from  the  degradation  of  being  looked  upon 
as  mere  conveniences,  let  us  see  if  they  are  not  possessed  of  certain  in- 
trinsic properties  which  shall  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

Few  people  have  a  clear  conception  of  even  "  a  million  of  dollars."  Mr. 
Longworth,  who  recently  died  at  Cincinnati,  was  said  to  be  worth  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  How  many  days  would  it  take  to  count  that  sum,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  nunnte,  working  steadily  ten  hours  each  day  ? 
While  some  are  guessing  four  or  five  dayi^  another  a  week,  another  two 
weeks  or  a  month,  the  operation  may  be  made  mentally.  Fifteen  mil- 
lions divided  by  fifty  gives  three  hundred  thousand  minutes  ;  divided  by 
Bizty  gives  five  thousand  hours  ;  divided  by  ten  gives  five  hundred  days  I 
An  answer  which  is  sure  to  strike  your  guessers  with  amazement ;  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  difference  between  guessing  and  thinking. 

The  powers  of  the  human  understandmg  are  limited.  The  increase  of 
figures  has  no  limits.  Our  knowledge  of  numbers,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited.  Bift,  like  every  other  subject,  the  more  we  study  and 
think  about  it,  the  more  we  shall  know.  A  distinguished  philosopher,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  grandest  truths  of  science, 
hassaid  that,  without  any  extraordinary  endowment  of  mind,  by  thinking 
long  and  deeply  on  this  subject,  point  after  point  gradually  unfolded  itself 
to  his  mental  vision,  untQ  he  was  able  to  comprehend  the  mighty  laws 
which  control  the  universe. 

The  child  who  has  learned  to  count  as  &r  as  three,  has  an  idea  of  that 
number ;  but  the  number  thirteen  is  quite  beyond  his  comprehension.  The 
savage  gets  along  very  well  with  his  arithmetic,  so  long  as  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  go  beyond  the  numeration  of  his  fingers  and  toes ;  but  any 
greater  number  quite  bewilders  his  imagmation,  and,  in  despair,  he  refem 
to  the  hairs  of  the  head,  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  or  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore, to  express  his  overwhehning  sense  of  its  magnitude.  Every  young 
student  of  history  has  laughed  at  the  extreme  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
the  Indian  whom  Powhatan  sent  to  England  tb  see  the  country  and  find 
out  how  many  people  were  there.  As  soon  as  the  shores  of  England  were 
reached,  the  ''poor  Indian"  procured  a  long  stick  and  commenced  to  cut 
a  notch  on  it  for  every  one  he  saw.   Of  course,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  stop. 

On  his  return,  Powhatan,  among  many  questions,  asked  how  many 
people  he  had  seen.  "  Count  the  stars  in  the  sky,''  was  the  reply,  "  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  or  the  sands  on  the  shore ;  for  such  is  the.number  of 
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the  English."  Perhaps  this  ontntored  child  of  the  forest  was  not  so  very 
far  astray  after  all ;  for  the  stars  in  both  hemispheres,  visible  to  the  naked 
eje,  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  ten  thoasahd.  The  hairs  of  the  head 
and  the  leayes  of  the  trees  may  be  easfly  connted,  and  the  sands  of  the 
seashore  are  by  no  means  innumerable. 

POWER  OF  CIPHEBS. 

The  enlightened  man  may  hare  a  clear  imderstanding  of  thoosaods,  and 
eyen  millions ;  bat  mach  beyond  that  he  can  form  no  distinct  idea.  A 
simple  example,  and  one  easily  sobed,  will  ilhistrate  the  obseryation.  If 
all  the  yast  bodies  of  water  that  coyer  nearly  three^barths  of  the  whole 
surfoce  of  the  globe  .were  emptied,  drop  by  drop,  into  one  g^odieserycHr^ 
the  whole  number  of  drops  conld  be  written  by  the  two  words,  "  eighte^ 
septillions,''  and  expressed  in  figures  by  annexing  tweoty-foor  ciphers  to 
the  number  18  (18,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000),  Man  might  aa 
well  attempt  to  explore  the  bonnds  of  eternity,  as  to  form  any  rational  idea 
of  the  units  embodied  in  the  expression  aboye  ;  for,  although  the  aggre* 
gate  of  drops  is  indicated  by  figures  in  the  space  of  only  one  iuch  and  a 
half  of  ordinary  print,  yet,  if  each  particular  drop  were  noted  by  a  sepa- 
rate  stroke  like  the  figure  1,  it  would  form  a  Hue  of  marks  suffidieiitly  long 
to  wind  round  the  sun  six  thousand  billions  of  times  1 

Now,  obsenre,  if  you  please,  the  maryeloos  power  or  yalue  which  the 
ciphers,  insignificant  by  themselyes,  giye  to  the  sLgnifihaot  figures  18.  The 
young  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  use  of  the  cipher  to  deter- 
mine the  yalue  of  any  particular  figure,  which  is  now  practiced  by  eyery 
schoolboy,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Therefore,  among  the  Qreeks 
and  Romans,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  arithmetical  operations  Were 
exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult.  They  had  to  reckon  with  little  pebbles, 
shells,  or  beads,  used  as  counters,  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
Even  the  great  Cioero,  in  his  oration  for  Boscius,  the  actor,  in  order  to 
express  300,000,  had  to  make  use  of  the  yery  awkward  and  cumbrous 
notation,  ccciaoo  cociooo  ccciooo.  How  yery  odd  this  seems — ''in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  MDOCCLxyi !"  (1866.) 

Many  curious  and  interest^  things  might  be  said  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  numerical  characters  used  in  ancient  and  modem  times  ;  but,  not 
to  prolong  this  article,  they  mast  be  reseryed  for  some  future  occasion. 

CUBIOUS  CiXCUUnONS. 

The  simple  interest  of  one  cent,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  would 
be  but  the  trifling  sum  of  one  dollar,  eleyen  cents,  and  eight  mills  ;  but  if 
the  same  principal,  at  the  same  rate  and  time  had  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late at  compoand  interest,  it  would  require  the  enormous  number  of  84,840 
billions  of  globes  of  solid  gold,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude,  to  pay 
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tiie  interest ;  and  if  the  sum  were  equaUj  diyided  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  now  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  miltions,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  would  receire  84,840  goldep  worlds  for  an  inheritance.  Were 
all  these  globes  placed  side  by  ade  in  a  direct  line,  it  would  take  lightning 
itself,  that  can  girdle  the  earth  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  78,000  years  to 
travel  from  end  to  end.  And  if  a  Parrot^un  were  discharged  at  one  ex- 
tremity, while  a  mm  was  stationed  at  the  other, — flight  traveling  one  huur 
dred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second — the  initial  velocity  of  a 
cannon-ball  being  about  1500  feet  per  second,  and  in  this  case  supposed 
to  continue  at  the  same  rate,  and  sound  moving  through  the  atmosphere 
1120  feet  in  a  second, — ^he  would  see  the  flash  after  waiting  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  years  ;  the  ball  would  reach  him  in  seventy-four  billions 
of  years  ;  but  he  would  not  hear  the  report  till  the  end  of  one  thousand 
millions  of  centuries. 

The  present  system  of  figures  is  called  the  Arabic  method,  but  it 
should  be  more  properly  termed  the  Indian  method,  because  it  had  its 
(ffigin  fimong  the  Hindoos  of  India,  from  whom  the  Arabs  learned  it ;  and 
they,  m  turn,  carried  the  art  into  Spain,  where  they  practiced  it  during 
their  long  occupation  of  that  country. 

The  publication  of  their  astronomical  tables,  in  the  form  of  almanacs,  was 
the  principal  means  otgradually  spreading  it  abroad  among  the  surround- 
ing nations ;  but  so  slow  was  the  progress,  that  it  was  not  generally  estab- 
lished until  about  the^middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


THE  NUMBER  OP  LANGUAGES. 

THE  actual  number  of  languages  in  the  world  is  probably  beyond  the 
dreams  of  or^nary  people.  The  geography  Balbi  enumerated  eight 
hundred  and  dxty  distinct  languages,  and  five  thousand  dialects.  Adelung, 
another  modem  writer  on  this  subject,  reckons  up  three  thousand  and 
sixty-four  languages  and  dialects  existing,  and  which  have  existed. 
Even  after  we  have  allowed  either  of  these  as  the  number  of  languages, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  existence  of  almost  infinite  minor  diversities, 
for  ahnost  every  province  has  a  tongue  more  or  less  peculiar  ;  and  this  we  . 
may  well  believe  to  be  the  case  thonghout  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  little  islands,  lying  close  together  in  the  South  Sea, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  do  not  understand  each  other.  Of  the  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  distinct  languages  enumerated  by  Balbi,  fifty-three 
belong  to  Europe,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  Africa,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  to  Asia,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  to  America,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  to  Oceanica — by  which  term  he  distinguishes  the  vast 
number  of  islands  stretching  between  Hindostan  and  South  America. 
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MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

THERE  is  probably  no  sabject  so  nniyersally  stadiad,  and  so  little  nn- 
derstood  by  the  pnpil,  as  Mathematical  Geography.  The  reasons  for 
this,  I  think,  are  two,  which,  I  concede,  are  eqaally  applicable  to  other 
snbjects.  Furst,  It  is  presented  to  the  pupil  at  the  wrong  time.  The 
first  pages  of  nearly  every  primary  and  intermediate  geography  are  devoted 
to  it.  Now,  t«  pnpils  at  the  age  nsnal  to  such  classes,  an  extended  trea- 
tise upon  geometry  would  be  equally  intelligible.  By  dint  of  hard  work, 
certain  definitions  are  committed,  which,  if  the  teacher  hear  ^n,  can  be 
recited.  The  same  woold  be  tme  of  geometrical  definitions,  presented  ab- 
stractly. But  that  the  pnpH  understands  them,  I  have  never  found  a 
teacher  bold  enough  to  affirm.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  every  successive  class 
is  put  through  the  same  drill,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Secondy  It  is  presented  in  the  vyrong  manner.  Usually  a  book 
is  placed  in  the  pupil's  hands,  and  he  is  told  to  learn  more  or  less  of  this 
subject.  Now  succeeds  a  week  or  more  of  patience-trying  recitations, 
until  he  \a  fairly  through  "  zones  and  cux^les."  Constant  reiteration  does 
not  fail  to  leave  some  faint  impressions  of  the  subject,  which  usually 
entirely  disappear  before  the  pupil  reaches  the  "  m%p  of  Europe.^' 

The  remedy  for  this  is  as  plam  as  the  cause  of  the  defects,  and  equally 
as  simple. 

First,  Present  the  suJbject  at  the  proper  tim^.  All  will  agree  that  it 
is  useless  to  present  any  subject  to  a  pupil  untU  he  is  of  sufficient  age  and 
development  to  understand  it.  Now,  my  experience  has  been,  that  no 
pupil  in  a  primary  school  can  answer  these  conditions  in  respect  to  math- 
ematical geography ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  second  or  first 
classes  of  our  grammar-schools,  that  we  can  find  such  pupils.  Pupils  can 
be  found  in  primaries,  even,  who  can  answer  the  questions  in  the  text- 
book, but  this  is  no  sign  of  comprehension  of  a  subject.  A  maturity  of 
mind  is  required  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  long  training.  For 
the  subject  is  abstract  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  study  of 
early  school-life  ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  pupil  has  had  sufficient  dlsdpline 
of  mind  to  enable  him  to  grapple  with  the  abstract,  that  this  subject  can 
be  advantageously  presented  to  him.  We  repeat,  then,  that  this  disci- 
pline is  not  usually  reached  until  in  the  second  or  first  class  of  the  gram- 
mar-school. Therefore,  in  graded  schools,  the  subject  is  more  profitably 
presented  then  than  at  any  earlier  period. 

Having  now  secured  pupils  capable  of  understanding  the  subject,  the 
second  requisite  for  success  is  this :  Present  the  sitt^'ect  in  the  right  manner. 
Granted  ;  but  what  is  that  ?  Certainly  not  to  a:;sign  a  page  of  It  to  be 
committed  to  memory  for  the  next  day's  recitation.  Without  claiming 
the  following  method  as  the  right  way,  I  suggest  It  as  better  than  the  one 
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usually  followed.  I  write  upon  a  large  card  or  blackboard  the  following 
analysis.  As  we  progress,  I  have  each  pupil  make  a  copy.  Some 
teachers  may  prefer  a  different  arrangement  in  a  few  places..  Some,  tooi 
would  add,  and  some  take  away  from  it.  But  still  the  idea  will  be  the 
same. 


OBOGRAPHT. 


1  MAIBIKATZOiliM 


1  Petbioal. 


&  FOLRXajLL.. 


L  ShapAof  Bartb.... 


1.  Prooft  of 
eiobnlar 
shape. 


"L  Appeannco  of  Ship 

at  Sea. 
2b  Appearance  of  Polar 

8.  Aopearance    of 
*8  Shadow. 


%  Prooft  of 
»herold' 
shape. 


Spheroid- 
al  shape. 


10.  Analogy. 

\"L  YaryfDg    ylbratlons 
ofTendolum. 
8,  Measurement  of  de- 
gree of  Latitude. 


Ok  Analogy. 


8.  Bixe  of  Earth. 


( Polar. 


1.  Diameter... ^jj^^j^^ 

9.  Ofrcnmfluenoe. 

8.  Area  in  square  mileSe 

4.  Cabloal  contents  in  miles. 

f'-r.- IK 


8.  Points,  Lines,  and 
Oircles  on  Earth.' 


a.  Lines.. 


&  Oiroles.. 


i.  IHTlsions  of  Earth 
bydroles. 


IHem^pheres 


°*   fEqoator. 
ra«»*t  J  Meridians. 
'*'^1  BaUonal  Hori- 
i.    son. 

(Parallela. 
Tropics. 
Polar  Circles. 
Sensible  Hori- 
son. 
West 
North. 
Sonth. 


1  Longitude..  I  ^^ 


&  Latitade... 


4.  Zones. 


(North. 
*  \  South. 

1.  North  Frigid. 
9l  North  Temperate. 
3w  Torrid. 

4  Sonth  Temperate. 
.S.£oath  Frigid. 


( 1.  Dally. 


5.  Motions  of  Earth.-;  9l  Yearly. 

( 8.  In  Common  with  Solar  System. 

II.  Distance  from  Moon. 
9.  Distance  from  San. 
&  Distance  from  nearest  Fixed  Star. 
4  Distance  from  other  Phmetary  Bodies. 
Qi  Inclination  of  Axis. 

7.  Effect  on  Earth  of 


Effect  on  Earth  of  (  -   ^i—  .^^  wi»i.f 


8L  Modes  of  Bepre- 
aentlng  EartL 


\,  Globe. 

a.  Orrery. 

8.  Armlnary  Sphere. 

i.  Tellurian. 

OiMaps. 

6w  Ghartib 
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I  commence  by  InstniBting  the  pupils,  first,  the  definition  of  geog* 
graphy  and  its  three  great  divisions,  wiUi  definitions  of  each.  Then,  taking 
the  first  division  of  mathematical  geography,  I  illnstrate  the  shape  of  the 
earth  ia  all  practicable  ways,  and  give  as  many  proofs,  with  their  illos* 
trations,  as  I  thmk  the  class  may  be  able  to  comprehend.  The  next  day 
I  edticate  the  pnpiL  He  is  required  to  produce  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  He  gains  his  knowledge  for  this  purpose  from  my  explana- 
tions of  the  day  before,  and  from  books  to  which  he  was  referred. 

To  illustrate  :  without  any  question  or  direction  firom  the  teacher,  the 
first  pupil  rises  and  gives  the  definition  of  geography  ;  the  next,  its  divis- 
ions ;  the  next  defines  each  of  the  divisions ;  the  next  gives  the  eight 
divisions  of  mathematical  geography  ;  the  next,  the  shape  of  the  earth ;  the 
next  gives  proofs  of  its  globular  shape,  etc.,  etc. 

I  then  run  the  plowshare  of  some  practical  question  through  the  even 
plane  of  this  recitation,  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  rocks  of  ignorance  or 
roots  of  errors.  Finding  none,  I  go  on  with  the  next  day's  lesson,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  first  day's,  is  reproduced  upon  the  third  day. 

I  find  these  advantages  in  this  plan  : 

1.  The  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject :  his 
explanations  then  are  clear,  and  the  pupil  readily  comprehends. 

2.  The  pupil,  instructed  by  a  live  teacher,  .finds  the  subject  interesting,, 
and,  therefore,  easily  learned. 

3.  By  following  this  outline,  a  number  of  days'  lessons  are  easily  recited 
in  a  short  time.  This  repetition  serves  to  fix  them  in  the  memory,  and  to 
reveal  any  parts  not  clearly  understood.  It  also  obliges  absent  pupils  to 
look  up  the  lesson  given  in  their  absence. 

4.  It  is  more  sensible  than  the  question  and  answer  system  ;  and  com* 
mon  sense  is  as  much  valued  by  pupils  as  by  many  who  are  older. 


A  SINKING  CITY. 


THE  commune  of  Buonanotte,  in  France,  is  hourly  menaced  with  utter 
destruction.  Five  manufactories  have  already  been  overthrown,  and 
sixty-four  more  are  threatened  with  imminent  ruin.  The  inhabitants  have 
fled  in  the  greatest  consternation  to  the  neighboring  villages.  The  cause 
of  the  disaster  is  a  sudden  and  violent  depression  of  the  soil,  which  is  at 
the  present  time  accounted  for  by  one  of  two  reasons — either  the  fall  of 
an  immense  m^  of  earth  in  the  west  of  the  district,  or  the  yieldmg  of  the 
roof  of  an  extensive  subterranean  cavern.  But  in  reality  nothing  certain 
is  yet  known  as  to  the  cause  of  this  most  deplorable  event.  A  number  of 
civil  engmeers  have  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  prompt  measures  are  in 
course  of  adoption  to  prevent  still  greater  disaster. 
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Chapteb  IIL 
makino  a  beginning. 

THERE  was  neitlier  bell  nor  knocker,  and  I  was  forced  to  beat  loudly 
with  mj  clenched  hand  upon  the  panels  of  the  outer  door.  A  dis 
tant  soand,  like  a  snbdned  roar,  reached  me  after  the  first  summons.  With 
the  second,  the  sound  changed  to  a  bellow,  with  something  articulate  in  it« 
that,  to  mj  welting  ear,  conyeyed  the  welcome  answer,  "  Come  in  I'' 

I  opened  the  door  then,  and  entered  the  hall — a  large  square  hall, 
severely,  coldly  clean,  with  a  yellow  painted  floor,  and  a  great  uncar- 
peted  flight  of  steps  in  the  center.  On  the  whitewashed  wall,  between 
two  doors,  hung  a  smoke-discolored  map  of  the  United  States,  and  under* 
neath  this  stood  a  small  table  coTered  with  green  baize*  Other  furniture 
the  place  had  none ;  and  I  stood  there  holding  the  open  door  by  one  hand 
and  my  valise  by  the  other,  wondering  which  of  the  four  doors  leading 
from  thifi^die^less  apartment  would  admit  me  to  the  sight  of  fire  and 
human  faces. 

I  could  hear  voices,  but  no  one  came  to  greet  or  show  me  the  way.  I 
stood  upon  ti\e  threshold  of  this  strange  home  as  I  did  upon  that  of  my 
new  life,  wondering  vaguely,  and  not  quite  cheerfully,  whither  my  steps 
were  to  tend,  and  what  was  to  be  the  result 

At  length  the  voice  I  had  heard  before  disengaged  it^lf  from  the 
mingled  somids  within.    Unmodulated  and  harsh  it  fell  upon  my  ear : 

"  Come  in,  can't  ye  ?"  it  swd.    "  What  on  airth  are  you  waitin'  for  ?*' 

Thus  adjured,  I  closed  the  outer  door,  set  down  my  valise,  and  went  for- 
ward in  search  of  the  bodily  presence  of  the  invisible  voice.  I  opened  a 
door  on  my  right,  and  stepped  into  the  family  circle  of  Deacon  Lawrence. 

**  I  s'pose  you  thought  we  kep'  servants  here  to  run  and  open  the  door 
for  you,"  the  voice  continued  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  owner  of  it  rose 
up  from  his  great  three-cornered  armchair  by  the  Franklin,  where  a  large 
wood-fire  burned — an  elderly  man,^  huge  of  form,  with  bushy  grizzled  hair, 
and  eyebrows  beneath  which  twinkled  a  pan:  of  keen  gray  eyes.  He  did 
not  advance  to  meet  me,  and  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  abashed. 

^*  Come  along  in,  come  along  in,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  considerably  softened. 

"You're  the  new  schoolmaster,  an't  you?    Come  in,  I  say,  Mr. ; 

you're  kindly  welcome." 

Aj  he  said  this,  I  had  gone  forward,  and  laid  my  slender  boyish  hand 
in  the  great  brown  palm  stretched  out  to  me.  The  last  words  reassured 
me.  For  once  the  voice  was  not  an  index  of  the  man's  nature.  It  was 
not  refined  nor  genial,  but  it  loas  kindly. 
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*'Wet  and  cold,  an't  yoa?"  Deacon  Lawrence  continaed.    "Lizzie, 

bring  a  chair.    This  is  Mis' Lawrence,  Mr. ."   Again  a  pause,  in  which 

I  interpolated  "  Gurdon.''  "Ah,  yes,  Gurdon,  yes,  yes  ;  and  these  are  my 
darters,  Lizzie,  and  Buth,  and  Emeline;  and  this  is  George;  and  this  is  the 
Widow  Bamett's  boy,  Thomas,  and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  in  by  and  by. 
Most  half  your  school  here,  Mr.  Gurdon.  Mis'  Lawrence,  Mr.  Gurdon 
ought  to  have  his  supper  right  off.    An't  it  most  .ready  ?" 

I  had  bowed  all  round,  and  now  sat  down  shiyering  with  cold,  and  over* 
powered  with  bashfulness  before  the  fixed  stare  of  at  least  five  out  of  the 
seven  pairs  of  eyes  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 

The  mother  and  her  eldest  daughter  withdrew,  and  a  welcome  sound  of 
hissmg  and  frying,  together  with  a  most  savory  smell,  soon  issued  from 
the  adjoining  apartment,  which  was  evidently  the  kitchen. 

Deacon  Lawrence  resumed  his  chair  and  pipe,  and  continued  to  smoke 
and  talk.  The  two  daughters,  girls  of  sixteen  and  fourteen,  and  the  boys, 
younger  urchins,  stared  at  me  intently.  I  answered  in  monosyllables.  The 
dreariness  of  the  closing  day,  the  fierce  dash  of  sleety  rah  against  the 
windows,  the  unaccustomed  scene,  and  the  thought  of  the  strange  duties  to 
which  it  was  a  prelude,  all  weighed  upon  my  spirits.  For  the  second 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  homesickness — that  fever  of  the  heart — and  longed  for 
the  touch  of  my  mother's  hand,  her  kiss  upon  my  brow,  and  her  voice  in 
my  ear.  That  half-hour,  in  which  I  waited  for  my  supper,  was  the  longest 
of  my  life ;  and  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  es- 
cape kept  me  from  rushing  out  into  the  storm  to  retrace  my  steps.  But  I 
thought  of  the  savory  supper  preparing  for  me ;  of  the  good  deacon's 
attempts  at  my  entertainment ;  and  then  came  the  sudden  thought  of 
how  these,  my  friture  scholars,  would  despise  me  if  they  could  once  know 
how  terribly  I  was  afraid  of  them.  There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the 
idea  that  I,  Julian  Gurdon,  was,  in  spite  of  my  social  advantages  and  my 
education,  afraid  of  these  little  rustics  staring  at  me  ?rith  their  round  un- 
winking eyes,  in  which  not  much  of  the  h*ght  of  intelligence  shone,  and  I 
laughed  doud. 

Deacon  Lawrence  paused  in  his  harangue,  amazed.  The  staring  eyes 
turned  from  me  to  exchange  glances.  But  th^  laugh  had  broken  the 
painful  charm  that  bound  me.  I  was  myself  once  more,  with  mind  active 
and  alert.  The  harsh,  prosy  voice,  the  round,  staring  eyes  no  longer  held 
me  as  in  a  spell,  and,  with  another  laugh,  I  lightly  explained  that  the 
memory  of  some  ludicrous  incident  of  my  journey  had  caused  the  explosion. 
I  related  it  ?rith  all  the  humor  I  could  bring  to  my  aid,  and  before  I  had 
finished,  my  audience  were  joining  in  the  laugh. 

We  were  called  to  supper,  and  over  the  smoking  viands  our  merriment 
must  be  explained,  and  was  renewed.  The  deacon's  eldest  son,  Robert, 
had  come  in.  He  was  older  than  I,  and  pretty  well  informed.  We  fra- 
temized  at  once,  and  kept  the  table  in  a  roar.    Before  we  rose,  I  knew  I 
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had  made  my  standing  snre  in  at  least  one  honse,  aod  that,  I  shrewdly 
snspected,  the  most  influential  one  in  the  parish. 

Mnch  earlier  than  my  town-life  had  accustomed  me  to  retire,  I  was 
shown  np  the  broad  stairs  to  a  large  low  chamber  above.  Here  was  an- 
other uncarpeted  floor,  shining  with  cleanliness  and  yellow  paint,  a  tent 
bedstead,  round  which  hung  white  drapery  with  knotted  fringe,  and  be- 
neath the  patchwork  qniit  of  '' rising  son"  pattern,  a  mountain  of  feather- 
bed ;  white  curtains,  a  little  white  toilet  under  the  mirror,  with  its  carved 
frame  adorned  with  plumy  asparagus  and  two  glitteringpeacock's  feathers ; 
a  chest  of  drawers  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  six:  painted  chairs  ranged 
formally  against  the  wall.  It  was  chilly,  and  a  certain  dreariness,  that 
often  presides  over  conntry  '^  best  rooms,"  pervaded  the  place.  However, 
I  wonid  not  think  of  it.  Having  read  a  brief  chapter  in  my  mother^s 
Bible,  which  had  always  lain  by  my  pillow  since  I  went  to  college,  I 
hastily  undressed,  and  climbed  trp  to  the  towering  bed  ;  made  one  fearfhl 
plunge,  and  sank  to  unknown  depths  of  billowy  softness. 

It  was  long  before  I  slept,  oppressed'  alike  by  thought,  and  by  a  feeling 
of  suffocation,  as  that  mass  of  feathers  closed  about  me.  Still,.  I  would  not 
yield — ^I  was  determined  to  be  brave,  and  I  had  the  comfort  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience.  I  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  storm,  thought  of  home, 
and  of  the  nntried  future.  At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours  of  tosdng 
wakefulness,  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  aroused  firom  the  realm  of  dreams  by  the  touch  of  a  heavy  hand, 
and  the  sound  of  a  loud,  but  pleasant  voice.  I  looked  up.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  through  the  siiowy  curtains,  the  room  looked  cheerful  in  its  quaint 
simplicity  and  cleanliness.  Robert  Lawrence  stood  by  my  bedside,  a  jovial 
giant  of  twenty,  and  "  guessed  I  had  overslept  myself,  for  the  chores  were 
all  done,  and  the  breakfast  was  getting  cold.'' 

In  five  minutes  I  was  greeting  the  bright  morning  faces  round  the 
plentifully  spread  breakfast-table,  cheerful  and  elate.  All  my  forebodings 
had  fled  before  the  brightness  of  the  new  day.  I  felt  strong  enough  for 
all  it  held  in  store  for  me. 

After  breakfast  I  followed  Robert  to  the  spadons  bams  and  sheds  that 
snrroonded  the  farm-yard.  Here  were  evidences  of  thrift  and  care,  and 
wealth  in  flocks  and  herds. 

''The  old  man  says,  *  The  merciful  man  is  merdful  to  Kis  beast,'"  said 
Robert.    "  Father  lodges  his  cattle  better  than  his  children." 

I  glanced  at  the  grim,  almost  ruinous  house,  and  thought  he  was  right. 

'*That  old  stem  jiul,''  continued  Robert,  "  was  bnilt  by  the  first  Law- 
rence who  came  np  the  river  to  settle  here.  He  was  a  '  Pilgrim  father,' 
they  say,  but  he  liked  this  country  better  than  Plymouth  Rock,  though 
there  was  nothing  but  woods  here  in  them  days — ^woods  and  Indians.  He 
was  the  parson.  His  wife  and  the  other  women  partly  walked  and  partly 
rode  the  mileb-cows  all  the  way  firom  the  river.    Fd  like  to  have  seen 
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them  coming  through  the  woodfl.  The  old  house  was  part  dwelling,  part 
fort,  where  all  the  folks  harried  together  when  the  Indians  came,  first 
sneaking,  and  then  whooping  ronnd.  It^s  awfnl  old,  and  father  says  he 
don't  mean  to  live  in  it  more'n  another  year.  He^s  going  to  build  a  frame 
house  ai^oinin',  next  summer." 

I  looked  with  more  interest  at  the  quaint  old  mansion,  with  its  jai*d, 
thick  gray  walls,  and  small  windows,  as  this  story,  was  told  me.  The  cen- 
turies had  done  their  work  upon  it  truly,  and  it  was  fast  yielding  to  the 
invisible  corroding  fingers.  It  was  a  landmark  of  the  ages,  a  relic  of  a 
wonderful  past,  which  held  in  its  embrace  a  faith,  an  energy,  an  enthusi- 
asm, such  as  the  world  will  hardly  witness  again. 

But  now  my  thoughts  would  cling  to  the  present.  My  own  cares 
daimed  precedence.  I  questioned  Robert  about  the  district  and  the 
school,  and  learned  that  affairs  were  almost  wholly  under  the  direction  of 
Deacon  Lawrence.  That  the  school  was  small  in  numbers,  but  contained 
some  unruly  elements — ^big  boys  who  felt  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  obey, 
and  girls  who  preferred  rude  fun  to  study,  and  had  each  her  chosen  cham- 
pion in  the  school^ 

''  I  reckon  you'll  haye  a  pretty  hard  time  on't,"  said  Robert,  compas- 
sionately. "  You  don't  look  stout  enough  to  hck  some  of  them  fellows, 
and  if  you  don't  lick  'em,  they'll  turn  you  out  as  sure's  your  name's  Ourdon. 
But  111  help  you  all  I  can." 

I  confess  I  quaQed  a  little  at  this  information,  but  I  answered  pleasantly : 

"  It's  early  days  yet  to  talk  about  '  licking,'  and  what  I'm  strong  enough 
for.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  test  my  strength.  But  are  you 
to  be  one  of  my  pupils,  Robert  ?" 

''  Oh,  yes ;  and  father  said,  as  you  was  college  lamt,  perhaps  you'd 
teach  me  Latin,  and  some  of  them  things,  evenings.  I  expect  to  go  to 
collie  myself  when  I'm  out  of  my  time*" 

I  did  not  quite  understand  this,  but  I  readily  promised.  As  it  was  now 
time  to  prepare  for  school,  I  returned  to  the  house  to  unpack  my  trunk 
and  take  from  it  such  articles  as  were  for  use  at  the  school-house. 

^'  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  with  them  boys,  Mr.  Gurdon,"  isaid  the  deacon, 
as  I  «came  down.  '^It  don't  take  them  long  to  find  out  what  a  teacher's 
made  on.  Jest  let  'em  know  that  you're  master  at  the  set-out,  and  I  don't 
think  you'll  have  any  trouble.  But  if  you  cf o,  I'll  stand  by  you,  as  long 
as  you're  right." 

I  thanked  the  good  man,  but  his  words  gave  me  food  for  thought.  Al- 
ready had  I  been  twice  warned,  and  twice  had  I  received  offers  of  assist- 
ance. Would  it  be  needed?  Did  they  already  distrust  my  ability  to 
manage  this  litUe  country-school  7 

I  was  not  over-confident,  but  I  thought  that  I  should  not  yield  to  brute 
force.  I  did  not  mean  to  punish  by  the  rod.  I  felt  sure  that  other  means 
could  be  adapted  to  insure  disdplme,  order,  and  attention.    I  would  make 
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the  trial,  at  all  events,  hoping  to  succeed.  If  I  failed,  the  other  alternative 
could  be  adopted  as  the  last  resort.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  fail,  and  I 
did  not  intend  that  mj  hand  should  be  instrumental  in  degrading  a  fellow- 
creature  bj  corporal  punishment.  Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  walked 
with  Robert  toward  the  school-house. 

The  ground  was  very  muddy  after  the  late  storm,  and  I  saw  groups  of 
children  of  all  sizes  picking  their  way,  by  field  and  road,  all  in  the  same 
direction.  Arrived  at  the  old  brown  building,  I  saw  a  considerable  crowd 
of  children  and  young  people  of  various  ages  gathered  about  the  door.  At 
our  approach  all  dispersed,  and  I  entered  the  building,  amidst  perfect  still- 
ness, and  saw,  ranged  along  the  seats  on  three  sides,  all  whom  I  had  just 
before  seen  about  the  door. 

I  walked  up  to  the  desk,  amidst  the  breathless  silence,  and  glanced  around. 

Thirty  pairs  of  round,  wide-opened  eyes,  expressing  curiosity,  were  upon 
me.  Not  a  lash  moved,  not  a  finger  stirred.  The  most  riotous  reception 
would  have  embarrassed  me  less.  I  wished,  but  hardly  knew  how,  to  break 
this  stillness.    Robert  came  to  my  assistance. 

"  Children,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  new  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Qurdon.  I  ex- 
pect you've  made  up  your  minds  to  'tend  to  your  books,  and  obey  him  ; 
but  if  you  don^t,  father  told  me  to  tell  you  'he'd  know  the  reason  why,' 
and  so  shall  I." 

He  was  silent,  but  looked  rather  significantly  upon  a  pair  of  brawny 
arms  and  stout  fists.-  As  if  touched  by  a  spring,  every  one  rose.  The 
girls  courtesied,  the  boys  bowed  awlcwardly,  and  then,  as  simultaneously 
as  they  had  risen,  they  all  sat  down  again.  Another  silence  ensued.  I 
laid  aside  my  overcoat,  and  deposited  books  and  writing  materials  upon  the 
unpainted  desk.    Then  I  said,  addressing  the  school : 

"We  have  come  together,  children,  I  to  teach,  you  to  learn.  In  order 
that  we  both  perform  these- duties  well,  there  are  others  which  must  also 
be  attended  to.  .  I  shall  feel  an  interest  in  your  welfare  and  improvement, 
and  devote  my  time  and  thoughts  to  you,  earnestly  and  fully,  seeking  the 
best  ways  of  improving  you.  In  order  that  I  may  succeed,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  be  quiet,  orderly,  and  studious,  always  endeavoring  to  profit,  both 
by  what  you  learn  from  your  books,  and  by  my  instruction.  I  shall  expect 
you  to  assemble  regularly^  to  obey  every  signal  made  by  me,  and  to  be 
courteous  to  each  other  and  to  your  teacher.  I  will  commence  now  with 
the  eldest,  and  each  may  bring  his  books  to  the  desk,  and  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  his  present  scholarship,  and  what  his  expectations  are  for  the 
winter." 

As  I  concluded,  the  thirty  pairs  of  eyes  intermitted  their  steady  stare. 
Glances  were  exchanged,  a  titter  ran  round  the  benches,  and  a  loutish 
fellow,  considerably  larger  than  myself,  came  forward  ?rith  two  or  three 
tattered  books  in  his  hand.  As  I  sat  in  my  chair  beside  the  desk,  he  stood 
gazing  down  upon  me  with  half-savage  insolence. 
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The  name  of  this  yoang  giant  was  James  Lord.  His  books  were  a  worn 
English  Reader,  a  spelling-book  with  one  cover  gone,  and  a  DabolPs 
Arithmetic  in  nearly  the  same  condition.  "  He  was  eighteen  years  old,"  he 
said,  "  worked  on  farms,  where  he  was  hired,  in  the  summer,  and  sometimes 
went  to  school  in  the  winter.  Calculated  to  read  and  spell,  and  mebby 
write  some,  and  s'posed  he'd  orter  lam  how  to  add  and  multiply,  'cause  he 
got  cheated  in  his  wages  last  summer." 

There  were  two  or  three  other  "big  boys,"  with  the  same  aspfrations. 
The  younger  boys  had  spelling-books  and  "Easy  Lessons"  for  reading. 
Robert  Lawrence  had  grammar  and  algebra  in  addition  to  his  arithmetic, 
and  there  were  a  few  simple  text-books  on  geography  on  the  boys'  side  of 
the  house. 

The  girls'  ideas  of  tuition  were  not  much  more  exalted.  Some  brought 
the  New  Testament  to  read  from,  but  the  English  Reader  and  Easy  Les- 
sons were  the  standard  reading^books.  Almost  every  girl,  advanced  be- 
yond simplest  reading,  had  "  Peter  Parley."  There  was  not  a  map,  chart, 
or  blackboard  upon  the  vrall,  nor  an  article  of  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
building,  if  we  except  a  huge  ruler  of  walnut,  which,  to  my  eye,  seemed 
better  adapted  for  use  as  a  bludgeon. 

With  the  aid  of  these  unpromising  appliances  I  was  expected  to  con- 
tinue, in  Greenvale,  the  process  of  educating  its  unsophisticated  youth. 
Every  £ace  bore  a  complaisant  and  satisfied  expression,  as  the  books  were 
exhibited.  In  this  case  "ignorance  was  bliss,"  undoubtedly,  and  they 
reveled  in  it. 

I  soon  saw  what  the  day's  exercises  must  be :  a  reading  class  of  big 
boys  and  girls,  in  the  English  Reader ;  another  of  smaller  boys  and  girls, 
in  Easy  Lessons.  I  did  not  approve  of  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  but 
meant  to  read  them  statedly  and  reverently  myself  to  the  assembled  school. 

Then  there  were  two  or  three  classes  in  spelling,  and  some  little  children 
stumbling  through  the  alphabet  and  words  in  one  or  two  syllables  ;  and  a 
few  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  These  I  found  it  difficult  to 
class,  for  scarcely  two  were  of  the  same  advancement,  and  all  insisted  on 
proceeding  independently  from  his  or  her  own  last  lesson  at  the  school  of 
my  predecessor.  I  trusted,  however,  to  another  day  to  bring  order  out  of 
this  chaos,  hoping  to  introduce  new  text-books  and  organize  new  classes. 


Meersghauh  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  saturating  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia in  silicate  of  soda  or  soluble  glass — care  in  selecting  a  good  quality 
of  magnesia  and  silicate  being  the  only  re(|uisite  for  success.  The  profits 
are  immense.  A  pipe  made  of  the  "foam  of  the  sea,"  as  smokers  verily 
believe,  costs  for  material  about  five  cents,  leaving  the  balance  for  labor. 
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FRA.NCIS  WAYLAND,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Ftbe  death  of  this  eminent  scholar,  the  canse  of  education  has  suffered 
ahnost  irreparable  loss.  For  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  one  of  onr 
oldest  universities,  he  exerted,  perhaps,  as  powerfiil  an  influence  in  mold- 
ing the  character  of  the  young  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education 
throughout  the  country,  as  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

Frakcis  Watland  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11,  1*796, 
of  English  parents.  His  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  considerable 
ability,  was  settled  as  a  pastor,  first  in  New  York  city,  afterwards  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  Saratoga  Springs.  The  family  removed  to  Poughkeep- 
de,  where  Francis  was  placed  at  the  academy,  and  pursued  his  classical 
studies  under  the  late  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  In  1813,  when  only  seventeen 
years  old,  he  gradxuited  ?rith  honor  at  Union  Coll^,  and  showed,  even 
at  that  early  age,  a  marked  predilection  for  metaphysical  and  economic 
studies.  Immediately  after  graduatmg,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Eli 
Burritt,  of  Troy ;  and,  after  three  years  of  medical  study,  was  licensed  to 
practice  his  profession.  During  his  medical  course,  however,  he  felt  called 
upon  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  spent  a  year  in 
the  seminary  at  Andover,  and  in  1817  was  induced  to  accept  a  tutorship 
in  XTnion  College.  He  continued  his  theological  studies,  and  mingled  with 
them  the  study  of  several  branches  of  literature  and  science.  He  remained 
here  four  years,  taught  in  nearly  every  department  of  college  instruction,  ^ 
and  began  that  dlverenfied  culture  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life. 

In  August,  1821,  he  was  ordained,  and  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  and  resigned  his  position  in  1826,  to  ac- 
cept the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Union 
College. 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties  here,  he  was  elected  president 
of  Brown  University,  and  was  inaugurated  February,  1827.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  the  college  were  by  no  means  favorable.  It  was 
scantily  endowed,  had  little  apparatus,  and  a  small  library.  The  want  of 
disdplhie  was  so  great,  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  predecessor's 
term  of  service  were  rendered  memorable  by  the  idleness,  dissipation,  and 
recklessness  of  many  of  the  students.  Till  near  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, there  was  but  one  college  edifice,  which  contained  the  chapel,  re- 
citation rooms,  and  dormitories  ;  and  the  number  of  students  being  large, 
many  of  them  boarded  in  the  city,  and  only  came  to  the  college  to  redte, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  under  the  control  of  the  college  officers. 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  President  Wayland 
commenced  his  official  duties  at  Brown  University.  He  soon  reduced  the 
affairs  to  order ;  and  Brown  University  became  remarkable  for  the  exem- 
plary behavior  of  its  students  and  its  high  standard  of  instruction.  "Its 
departments  of  histmction,"  it  is  said,  "  were  but  hnperfectly  organized ; 
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and,  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  work,  ne  taught  whatever  there  was 
no  one  else  to  teach.  For  several  years  he  held  the  reins  of  discipline  en- 
tirely in  his  own  hands,  and,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  watched  over  the 
students  with  tmly  parental  care.  He  cUd  not  care  especially  to  make  the 
college  popular,  as  it  is  called  ;  but  he  labored  most  earnestly  to  render  it 
a  school  of  thorough  discipline  and  of  sound  education." 

The  result  of  such  assiduous  labors  and  a  management  so  skillful  was 
most  happy.  The  professors  were  roused  to  new  exertions  and  more 
thorough  instruction  ;  the  chair  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  and  po- 
litical science,  in  which  hitherto  the  works  of  Paley  had  been  the  only 
text-books,  without  even  a  caveat  at  their  errors,  became  thenceforth  the 
glory  of  the  university  \  and  his  lectures  and  discussions  on  these  subjects, 
followed  in  due  time  by  his  excellent  text-books,  not  only  attracted  stu- 
dents to  the  university,  but  also  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  their  sub- 
sequent career.  The  library  rose  to  a  respectable  rank,  and  a  permanent 
endowment  of  $25,000  was  secured  for  it.  Its  increasing  size  required 
ampler  accommodations ;  and  Manning  Hall,  with  its  fine  library  and 
chapel^ooms,  was  erected.  The  new  president's  house  and  Rhode  Island 
HaU  were  erected ;  and,  on  Dr.  Wayland's  earnest  appeals,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  university  was  considerably  increased. 

Yet,  with  all  these  evidences  of  success,  Dr.'*'  Wayland's  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versity was  not  reached.  The  number  of  students  did  not  increase,  but 
actually  diminished,  and  the  annual  expenses  had  become  greater  than  the 
annual  receipts.  He  investigated  with  great  care  the  existing  system  of 
collegiate  instruction  in  the  United  States  ;  and,  becoming  satisfied  that  a 
radical  change  in  some  of  its  features  was  demanded,  gave  expression  to 
his  views  in  a  little  volume  published  in  1842,  entitled,  "Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States."  The  fundamental  idea 
of  this  work  was,  that  borrowing  our  system  of  collegiate  education  from 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  changing  for  the  worse  some  of  its  best  fea- 
tures, we  had  provided  only  the  kind  of  education  demanded  by  those  who 
were  mtending  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  thus  almost  exclud- 
ing the  commercial,  mechanical,  and  agricultural  classes,  which  had  done 
most  for  the  organization  and  endowment  of  colleges ;  and  that  to  offer  to 
these^  classes  the  advantages  of  such  an  education  as  would  be  best 
adapted  to  their  wants,  the  study  of  the  classics  should  be  made  optional 
to  those  desirmg  an  education  for  other  than  professional  purposes,  and 
that  those  who  chose  to  take  only  a  practical  course  should  be  allowed 
college  honors  expressive  of  their  attainments. 

But  the  corporation  was  averse  to  any  change,  and  for  some  years 
matters  remained  in  statu  quo.  In  1849,  despairing  of  any  dedded  im- 
provement while  the  existing  system  was  retained,  Dr.  Wayland  resigned 

•  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  flrom  Union  College  in  1827,  and  from  Harvard  Unl- 
veraity  in  1689.    The  latter  institution  oonferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1852. 
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the  presidency.  The  corporation,  nnwilling  to  release  him,  as'ked  if  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  office.  In  reply,  he  stated  freely 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  and  suggested  snch  changes  as  he  believed 
^sential  for  the  largest  usefulness  of  the  nniyersity.  The  board  thefenpon 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the  president  was  chairman,  to  propose 
any -changes  which  might  be  thought  needful  in  the  system  of  education  in 
the  university.  The  report  of  thas  committee,  which  embodied  and  de- 
Teloped  with  greater  fidlness,  though  with  some  modifications,  the  views 
first  set  forth  in  the  little  work  already  named,  was  presented  to  the  cor- 
poration in  March,  1850.  It  proposed  the  organization  of  fifteen  courses 
of  instruction,  varying  in  length  from  one  term  to  two  years.  The  selec- 
tion of  courses  should  be  optional  with  the  student.  No  student  was  to 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless  he  had  honorably  sustained 
bis  examination  in  such  studies  as  might  be  ordained  by  the  <»rporation, 
but  there  was  no  obligation  to  proceed  to  a  degree. 

This  system  was,  on  the  whole,  a  g];eat  advance  in  collegiate  education. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  sufficiently  radical.  The  college  degree  was  stfll 
controlled  by  the  corporation,  and  was  only  bestowed  upon  the  proficients 
in  the  courses  which  most  nearly  corresponded  to  the  old  college  course ; 
and  thus  one  inducement  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  those  studies 
best  adapted  to  the  needs^of  the  non-professional  classes  was  taken  away^ 
But  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  proved  reasonably  successful.  An  en- 
dowment fiind  of  $125,000  was  raised  by  subscription  in  four  months,  and 
the  university  commenced  the  year  1850-1  under  the  newsystem.  During  the 
second  term  of  that  year  the  number  of  students  increased  to  195,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Wayland's  resignation  the  average  was  249. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1855,  his  resignation  was  again  sent  to  the 
corporation  ;  this  time  not  from  any  discouragement  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  university,  for  it  was  enjoying  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity 
than  at  any  former  period,  but  from  the  state  of  his  health.  It  was  ac- 
cepted with  regret,  and  only  from  the  conviction  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  o(  his  life. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  of  almodt  thirty  years  he  had  toiled  as 
few  scholars  have  been  able  to  do.  Seeking  and  obtaining  physical  vigor 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  large  garden,  he  devoted  the  best  hours  of  every 
day  to  close  and  assiduous  mtellectual  labor.  His  wonderM  activity  in 
his  duties  as  the  head  of  the  university  were  but  a  part  of  Mb  labors.  He 
was  accustomed  for  many  years  to  preach  to  the  students  every  Sabbath  ; 
and  his  sermons,  though  not  marked  by  the  graces  of  oratory  in  their  de- 
livery, were  replete  with  sound  and  vigorous  thought.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence. 

But  his  great  i^ork,  so  far  as  his  relations  to  education  were  concerned, 
were  his  text-books.    For  eight  years  after  he  entered  upon  the  presidency, 
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he  tai^ht  Moral  Philosophy  by  lectures  and  discnsBions.  Haying,  by 
this  long  coarse  of  stady,  settled  folly  the  great  principles  of  the  sdenoe, 
he  gave  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science"  to  the  public  in  1835,  and  for 
thirty  years  it  has  continaed  to  be  a  standard  work.  The  last  labor  of 
its  lamented  author  was  the  revision  of  the  final  proofe  of  a  new  edition, 
in  which,  without  modifying  any  of  the  postulates  he  had  laid  down 
thirty  years  before,  he  had  changed  and  added  many  illustrations,  and 
made  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  welcome  it  has  reoeiyed  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe. 

In  183T  his  **  Elements  of  Political  Economy'*  was  published,  and 
though  meeting  with  less  uniyersal  success  than  his  preceding  work,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  diyersity  of  views  on  the  subject,  and  its  connection 
with  partisan  warfare,  it  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  It  is 
marked  by  the  same  clearness  and  precision  of  thought  characteristic  of  his 
Moral  Science.  His  "  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,"  though  its 
substance  had  been  given  to  many^  successive  classes  in  the  lecture-room, 
was  not  published  till  1854.  Here  he  was  treading  upon  difficult  ground, 
and,  amid  conflicting  systems,  could  hardly  hope  to  satisfy  all.  His  aim 
was  to  give  a  clear  and  impartial  as  well  as  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Elements  of  Metaphysics,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful.  Of  his  other 
works,  which  are  numerous  and  indicate  the  versatility  as  weU  as  the 
high  order  of  his  intellectual  powers,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  as  they 
were  not  devoted  to  educational  topics. 

But  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
university,  they  were  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  world.  In  his  own 
State,  the  efforts  for  educational  reform  in  the  public  schools  found  in  him 
a  zealous  and  efficient  leader.  In  the  foundmg  of  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  in  the  promotion  of  a  higher  and  more  truly  liberal  education 
among  clergymen,  and  in  the  establishment  of  training-schools  in  the  mis- 
sion stations  in  foreign  lands,  he  was  always  an  efficient  helper. 

The  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  the 
gallant  little  State  of  which  for  thirty-eight  years  he  had  been  a  resident, 
were  high  evidence  of  his  moral  worth.  Of  all  her  citizens,  there  was  none 
whom  Rhode  Island  more  delighted  to  honor,  none  who  would  have  been 
more  heartily  welcome  to  any  gifts  she  had  to  bestow.  More  than  once 
he  was  urged  to  aJlow  himself  to  be  nommated  for  United  States  Senator ; 
and  had  he  consented  he  would  have  been  elected  by  acclamation.  Such 
honors  as  he  would  accept,  the  State  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  the  chosen 
counselor  in  all  her  educational  matters ;  director  and  president,  if  he  would 
serve,  in  her  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  her  reformatories  ;  an 
inspector  of  her  prisons,  in  which  he  regularly  taught  a  Bible^lass  of 
prisoners,  and  often  preached ;  president  of  the  Society  for  Aiding  the 
Poor,  and  an  officer  in  nearly  every  social  (Aarity  of  the  city,  and  the  coun- 
selor and  friend  of  every  one  who  went  to  him  in  perplexity  and  anxiety. 
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His  death  was  oomparatively  sadden  and  unexpected.  He  had  over- 
tasked himself  in  the  final  revision  of  his  ''Elements  of  Moral  Science/' 
while  snffering  from  a  heavy  cold :  on  the  26th  of  September,  1865,  he 
was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  sorvived  fonr  days,  without  retom  of  con- 
sdonsness. 


MARKING  AND  AVERAGES. 

THE  prevailing  system  of  marking  daily  recitations,  adopted  in  all  onr 
institntions  of  learning,  though  condacive  to  the  highest  good,  is 
attended  with  great  labor,  and  much  that  is  useless.  Under  the  college 
and  public-school  system  of  this  country  it  is  the  only  method  by  which 
trustees,  committees,  and  parents  can  know  the  real  and  comparative 
standard  of  the  scholar.  By  it  the  spirit  of  honorable  emulation  can 
alone  be  secured,  and  it  is  the  only  true  standard  of  promotion  in  the 
class,  or  to  higher  classes  and  schools. 

Having  governed  a  school  of  one  hundred  pupils  for  some  time  by  this 
instrumentality  alone,  I  have  sought  to  make  it  as  thorough  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  rid  myself  of  all  unnecessary  work.  I  pass  over 
the  many  methods  of  recording  the  value  of  the  daOy  recitation,  for  in 
this  the  teacher  seldom  finds  difficulty.  There  are  scores  of  pupils  who 
will  rule  his  book,  date  it,  record  the  names  of  the  classes,  and  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity.  It  is  easy  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  and  in  the 
book  thus  prepared,  record  the  pupil's  mark  as  he  recites. 

But  the  labor  is  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  term,  when  he  is  compelled 
to  make  out  his  summary  for  the  inspection  of  the  conmiittee  or  the  parents. 
B^inning  with  the  reading-class,  he  must  add  a  column  of  twenty  num- 
bers, more  or  less,  and  divide  each  sum  by  the  whole  numiber  of  recita- 
tions. Thus  class  after  class  must  go  through  the  same  operation.  The 
term  closes  on  Wednesday,  and  he  must  have  his  report  ready  to  read  on 
Friday  afternoon.  He  wishes  to  be  faithful,  for  he  who  seeks  to  adopt 
this  marking  system,  and  is  not  as  true  as  a  banker,  secures  the  contempt 
of  his  pupils,  and  fails.  He  must  consequently  spend  sleepless  nights  over 
this  averaging.  This  leaves  him  weary  for  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month,  when  he  mosts  needs  his  concentrated  energy,  to  give  his  pupils  a 
first-rate  start. 

READING. 


55r 


J.Bo«.    |7|9|gi  8|7|a|9|8|6i7|8 


Ha  2.     |8|4|8|10|18|W|a4|t6|80|88|86 


8  I  g  I  5  (  9  I  8  I  7 


X  I  9  I  g  I  e.Bg 


87  I  47  I  M  i  58  i  65  I  gS 


-  (  59  I  99  i  5^ 


By  examining  the  above  table>  every  teacher  will  recognize  a  familiar 
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face.  There  is  J.  Roe's  account  with  the  reading-class  for  the  month  of 
October. 

The  month  closes,  and  J.  Roe  retires  to  the  playgroond.  Pedagogue's 
work  is  not  yet  done.  He  only  dismisses  the  aforesaid  to  resume  his  task 
thus  :  seven  and  nine  are  sixteen,  and  six  are  twenty-two,  and  eight  are 
thirty,  and  seven  are  thirty-seven,  etc.,  finding  the  sum  of  all  the  figures  to 
be  one  hundred  and  thurty-one,  which  divided  by  twenty,  gives  the  average 
six  and  fifty-five  one-hundredths.  In  a  school  of  thirty  classes,  and  more 
than  thirty  pupils  in  each  class,  there  are  nine  hundred  of  these  difiScult 
problems,  a  task  which  can  not  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time  than  seven 
or  eight  hours.  After  all  this,  these  averages  must  be  recorded  in  a  jour- 
nal and  on  the  reports.  Let  us  try  and  save  the  above  eight  hours.  Look 
now  at  J.  Roe's  account,  No.  2.  The  maximum  of  merit,  as  before,  is  ten  ; 
the  minimum  is  zero  (0).  If  he  gets  ten  for  twenty  days,  they  will  amount 
to  two  hundred.  But  the  first  day  he  gets  three  off ;  mark  it  down.  The 
next  day  he  is  to  get  nine  ;  mark  one  more  off  and  make  it  four.  The 
next  day  he  is  to  get  six  ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  take  four  more  off,  and 
write  eight,  as  to  put  down  six.  So  we  mark  for  the  month.  On  the 
eighth  day  he  is  absent,  and  gets  0,  therefore  we  count  the  whole  ten  off. 
Likewise  we  count  ten  off  for  the  seyenteenth  and  twenty-sixth.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  we  find  bis  offs  are  sixty-nine.  The  half  of  sixty-nine, 
at  a  glance,  is  thirty-four  and  five-tenths,  which,  subtracted  firom  one  hun- 
dred, gives  six,  five,  five,  or  six  and  fifty-five  hundredths  by  reducing  the 
hundred  to  ten,  the  maximum  of  merit.  Or  thus  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Sixty-nine  firom  two  hundred  gives  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  as  before,  which,  divided  by  twenty,  gives  six  and  fifty-five  hundredths. 
This  works  equally  well  for  any  factor  or  multiple  of  the  maximum.  If 
now  there  were  eight  recitations  a  month,  subtract  the  ofEs  in  the  last  col- 
unm  from  eighty,  and  divide  by  eight,  and  so  for  any  other  number. 

Another  plan  of  averagmg  is  to  add  the  real  marks,  from  day  to  day, 
and  divide  the  last  number  by  the  number  of  recitations.  The  objection 
to  this  is,  that  in  every  case  the  numbers  would  be  very  high,  at  last  con- 
taining three  figures.  In  the  case  of  perfection,  no  mark  need  be  made  at 
all,  if  we  count  the  offs  ;  while,  if  we  add  the  real  mark,  it  would  after 
the  tenth  day  occupy  three  figures  each  time.  The  o&  need  never  occupy 
more  than  two  figures,  for  in  case  of  absences  the  ciphers  can  be  marked 
instead  of  a  for  absences,  and  added  on  at  the  end  of  the  month  by 
glancing  from  the  name  to  the  right.  And  if  a  pupil  misses  a  lesson 
every  day,  or  get  below  five,  he  should  be  suspended  from  the  school.  If, 
now,  J.  Roe  come  excused  for  his  absence,  he  may  be  allowed  during  the 
month  to  make  up  the  lesson  before  he  recites  with  the  class,  and  he  may 
be  settled  with  in  the  column  of  the  last  day  of  his  absence. 

There  may  be  queries  suggested  by  those  who  read  this.  The  writer 
will  be  happy  to  answer  them  in  future  numbers  of  the  Monthly. 
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The  New  Educational  Gakpaion. 

npHE  departments  are  being  well  organized  and  oflSoered.  The  oom- 
-^  missariat  was  never  before  so  rich  in  material  for  illustration,  both 
graphic  and  pictorial.  The  parade  drills  of  teachers'  institntes  evince 
everywhere  the  most  praiseworthy  discipline ;  those  grand  reviews,  the 
Conventions,  are  the  pride  of  the  army,  and  the  delight  of  all  spectators; 
and  that  signal-corps,  the  educational  press,  is  repeating  all  along  the 
lines: 

"Well  flag  by  day,  and  flie  by  night. 
To  lead  the  way,  and  guide  the  flght." 

An  right — all  sure— all  onward  I  only  let  not  the  rank  and  file  become 
demoralized.  "  Heroism  is  uncompromised  duty."  It  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  life  to  be  faithful  in  little  things,  and  in  a  low  place.  But  upon  just 
such  faithfulness  depends  the  issue  of  the  war  against  ignorance,  stupidity, 
and  superstition.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  our  colors,  and  handle  our 
arms,  and  polish  our  equipments.    We  must  fight ! 

Not  long  since,  the  highest  arithmetic  class  in  a  fashionable  school 
was  assigned  to  a  new  teacher.  The  dass  was  beginning  Evolution.  A 
patient  explanation  by  the  teacher  was  rewarded  by  the  languid  assertion, 
"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all."  This  encouraging  remark  was  repeated 
day  after  day,  and  not  by  one  only,  till  the  teacher  determined,  consid- 
ering what  was  the  subject  in  hand,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  discover  where  and  what  was  the  radical  defect.  She  said :  "  Young 
ladies,  I  have  a  square  room.  I  do  not  know  its  size  ;  but  I  am  told 
that  I  must  get  nine  yards  of  carpeting,  a  yard  wide^  for  it.  What  must 
be  the  length  of  the  room  ?"  The  young  ladies  used  their  slates  and 
pencils,  turned  the  subject  over  in  their  minds,  and  one  after  another 
raised  their  hands.  Six  answers  were  given  in  the  following  order,  by 
different  members  of  the  dass  :  "  Three  feet ;  three  yards  ;  two  and  a  quar- 
ts yards ;  four  and  a  half  yards  ;  nine  yards  ;  and  eighty-one  yards."  Those 
young  ladies  live  in  carpeted  houses,  and  somebody  has  to  pay  their  bills. 
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Great  is  arithmetic,  and  greater  is  its  profit  I  In  A.  T.  Stewart's 
retail  boose,  there  is  a  small  counter,  where  yoang  boys  sell  common  ma- 
terials  for  drels  lining,  etc.  The  other  day,  one  of  these  boys  was  meafi- 
nring  and  marking  remnants  of  silesia  and  hollands,  when  his  next  neigh- 
bor exclaimed,  patting  his  finger  on  a  label :  "  ^'^."  *^  What  do  yon  mean  ? 
Ko  woman  will  know  what  that  is."  Presently,  a  lady  appeared,  and 
spying  the  disputed  fraction,  asked  hesitatingly  :  "  That  is  nearly  a  yard, 
isn't  it?"  This  lady's  question  was  a  solitary  fact.  The  boy's  statement 
was  the  result  of  an  inductive  process,  having  for  its  basis  a  class  of  facts. 

How  is  it  at  the  South  ?  How  much  studying  has  been  done  there 
daring  the  last  five  years  ?  The  old  systems  of  instruction  in  boarding- 
schools  and  by  family  governess  have  been  suspended,  and  in  many  sec- 
tions it  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  the  means  for  restoring  them.  Now  is 
the  time  to  establish  a  school  in  every  neighborhood.  The  field  for  this 
educational  campaign  widens  in  every  direction.  North  as  well  as  South — 
East  as  well  as  West.  The  rubbish  of  prejudice  must  be  cleared  away. 
New  systems  must  be  oi^nized ;  new  schools  must  be  established,  and 
improvements  on  old  modes  of  instruction  must  be  devised. 


TJSB  THX  BlACKBOABD. 


T>LAGKBOABDS  are  fashionable.  Every  one  praises  them,  and 
-■-^  every  school  has  them  ;  but  how  often  do  they  not  serve  chiefly  to 
darken  the  walls,  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  school,  instead  of  light  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  scholars.  No  teacher  now  dares  question  their 
utility ;  but  how  many  teachers  prove  their  utility  by  daily  use  ?  To 
how  many  are  they  a  constant  necessity,  not  an  occasional  convenience? 
Wfaa^a  contrast  there  is  between  the  master  ensconced  behind  an  open 
book,  prosing  ovor  the  words  of  anotiier,  and  the  live  teacher,  fall  of  his 
subject,  relying  upon  his  own  resources,  and  rousing  his  dass  by  the  power 
of  blackboard  illustration!  With  the  one  is  dull  monotony ;  with  the 
other,  the  earnest  face — the  skillful  hand — ^the  hasty  diagram  in  isomet- 
rical  perspective — the  suggestive  outline  whi<^  the  mind  must  fill  up— 
the  witty  invention  which  leaves  no  grade  of  ability  beyond  its  reach. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  be  compelled  to  teach  something  without  a  text- 
book, for  his  own  sake— for  the  sake  of  his  own  habits  of  instruction. 
Nothing  dse  will  keep  him  from  becomiug  a  passive  hearer  of  redtatioas 
—the  very  0H>08ite  of  the  earnest  teacher. 
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Scratches  and  Daubs. 

TT'EEP  the  first  daub  and  the  first  scratch  from  these  walls,  and  they 
-^^  will  always  be  unblemished  I"  So  said  a  teacher  when  his  pupils 
assembled  in  a  new  school-room.  They  seemed  to  think  that  some  mys- 
terious principle  had  been  enunciated ;  and  though  we  were  unable  to  per- 
ceive wonderful  wisdom  in  the  assertion,  being  uAable  to  imagine  how  the 
second  blemish  could  appear  before  the  first,  yet  we  forgave  the  flatness  of 
the  truism  in  consideration  of  the  shrewdness  that  prompted  it.  For  the 
moral  influences  resulting  from  the  appearance  of  the  school-room  are 
usually  not  fully  estimated.  The  truth  is,  that  all  things  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  have  a  definite,  unalterable  character,  a  capability  of  develop- 
ing those  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which  in  reality  are  forming  and 
exercising  our  tastes.  There  are  no  oljects  in  nature  or  in  art  by  which 
we  are  not  thus  influenced.  The  walls  of  our  sitting-rooms,  the  curtains 
at  our  windows,  the  trees  in  our  door-yards,  the  snow  upon  our  pave- 
ments, all  these  affect,  ay,  form  our  tastes  and  predilections,  as  con- 
stantly, as  inevitably  as  do  books,  papers,  and  paintings.  And  we  are 
also  incessantly  exercising  our  taste  with  reference  to  these  various 
objects.  We  are  always  making  comparisons,  observing  contrasts,  de- 
ploring defects,  or  contemplating  the  pleasing  features  of  all  objects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  No  object  is  so  vast,  no  object  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  be  unable  thus  to  influence  us.  The  household  goods  which 
promote  our  comfort,  the  wares  of  trade  and  commerce  that  administer  to 
our  luxury  or  gratify  our  pride,  the  distant  line  of  hills,  the  neighboring 
street,  the  faces  of  familiar  friends,  or  the  countenances  of  those  whom  we 
meet  once  never  to  see  again,  all  these  are  constantly  forming  and  exercis- 
ing, and  by  exercising  are  constantly  fixmg  our  partialities  and  antipathies. 
These  fects — which  are  almost  as  obvious  as  the  truism  we  cited— 
become  important  when  we  consider  how  peculiarly  they  apply  to  the 
impressionable  minds  of  children.  That  was  sound  doctrine  which  Pro- 
fessor Ncnrth  inculcated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association :  '^  The  moral  and  sBstbetic  influences  of  a  neat  and 
dieerful  school-house  are  well  worth  securing.  Ideas  are  like  chameleons : 
they  imbibe  and  retain  the  color  of  the  objects  they  are  associated  with. 
In  some  school-houses,  learning  is  a  dingy,  musty,  loathsome  commodity  : 
<}nunmar  suggests  headache,  drowsiness,  and  tortured  spines  ;  Arithmetic 
is  a  counting  of  long  dreary  hours  of  bondage  to  a  hated  task ;  and 
Oeography  recalls  a  low  ceiling,  indecent  with  charcoal  scrawls.    In  other 
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Bcbool-rooms,  like  those  which  adorn  many  of  oar  cities,  knowledge  is 
radiant  with  delightful  hues — 'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.' 
When  the  pursuit  of  learning  is  connected  with  pleasant  apartments  and 
smiling  faces,  it  is  elevated  to  a  deUght :  it  is  degraded  to  a  drudgery, 
with  surroundings  that  create  discomfort." 

Let  teachers  consider  not  only  that  the  *'  first  scratch"  on  the  school- 
room walls  will  be  followed  by  scratches  ad  libitum, — ^the  "  first  daub" 
by  daubs  ad  nauseam^ — but  that  any  blemish  in  the  school-house  or  its 
furniture  must  tend  to  vitiate  the  tastes  and  mar  the  moral  nature  of  all 
beneath  its  roof. 


A: 


Maps   Wanted. 

S  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  of  the  making  of  many  books  there 
was  no  end  ;  and  in  these  days  of  Goltons  and  Lloyds  there  is  no 
end  to  the  makhig  of  maps.  Still,  our  schools  and  the  public  are  to  a 
great  extent  unsupplied  with  these  homely  but  effective  teachers,  and  we 
fear  that  the  want  will  long  be  experienced.  One  of  the  religious  journals, 
in  its  desire  for  some  means  of  delineating  the  moral  changes  in  heathen 
lands,  makes  some  statements  respecting  the  utility  of  maps,  which  apply 
with  great  force  to  the  necessities  engendered  by  changes  rapidly  re- 
curring on  our  own  soil.  Our  country  is  so  rapidly  becoming  settled — 
explorations  are  extending  so  widely,  and  new  territories  and  states  ap- 
pear so  firequently,  that  the  best  maps  soon  become  unreliable.  We  need, 
therefore,  a  good  convenient  atlas,  which  can  be  issued  in  a  new  corrected 
edition  every  two  or  three  years,  at  a  cost  which  would  enable  all  to  be 
provided  with  each  revised  edition.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  Morse's  Geography,  consisting  of  numerous  maps, 
with  letter-press  on  the  following  page.  This,  we  are  told,  gave  rise  to 
the  present  custom  of  putting  the  mt^  and  the  reading4natter  of  school 
geographies  into  the  same  volume.  "  Morse's  book  was  remarkable  for 
its  excellence  and  cheapness.  By  a  process  of  his  own  invention,  called 
cerography,  he  was  enabled  to  make  very  distinct  and  legible  noaps,  and 
yet  the  whole  book  was  sold  for  half  a  dollar.''  As  nothing  has  been 
heard  concerning  the  cerographic  process  for  several  years,  it  is  inferred 
that  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  art,  so  serious  as  to  forbid  its  further 
use.  Some  sunilar  mode  of  map-making  is  now  especially  needed — some 
mode  which  will  provide,  not  for  the  professional  and  learned  man  merely, 
but  for  the  masses  of  the  peojfle  and  the  students  of  our  schools. 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


GoTHA,  January  5, 1866. 
Merchants'    Training  School— Tks   Great 
Geographical    Publishing    Hows  —  I>r, 

Petermann, 
T  HAVE  taken  the  time  to  vbit  the  Mer- 
•*-  chants'  Training  School  of  Gotha,  the 
directors  of  which,  with  one  of  the  leading 
teachers,  are  warm  personal  friends  of  my 
own.  Of  this  school  t  can  speak  in  terms 
of  high  praise,  except  of  the  class  principle 
wliich  underlies  ic  It  is  the  school  of  a 
gaild,  a  claas,  a  caste ;  and  as  such  it  only 
plays  itsB  part  in  perpetuating  the  hateful 
caste  spirit  which  prevails  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  upon  which  I  took  occasion  to 
speak  freely  in  a  former  letter.  The  son 
of  a  merchant  is  to  be  a  merchant ;  what- 
ever he  his  natural  tastes  or  aptitudes,  he 
goes  through  the  course  of  preparatory 
training,  and  adopts  his  Other's  vocation. 
I  need  not  say  what  a  waste  of  talent  this 
occasionB,  when  considered  in  the  aggre- 
gate; how  many  men,  who  would  have 
adorned  the  calling  for  which  nature  in- 
tended them,  are  kept  in  an  employment 
for  which  they  have  no  inherent  fitness ; 
bat  any  one  who  thinks  of  the  matter  for 
a  single  instant  will  see  that,  in  a  country 
where  the  world  lies  open  to  every  one, 
there  is  a  far  greater  economy  of  talent. 

In  this  tradesmen's  school  of  Gotha  the 
method  of  giving  instmodon  without  text- 
books is  in  oommon  vogue,  as  in  the  school 
of  Halle,  about  which  I  wrote  you  a  few 
months  ago.  Such  studies  as  geography, 
history,  and  the  sciences  are  not  prose- 
cuted with  the  use  of  text-books ;  but  by 
means  of  familiar  lectures,  the  teacher  ask- 
ing questions  in  each  lesson  on  what  was 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding.  I  should 
think  thfit  this  plan  had  its  advantages ; 
but  it  aeems  to  me  altogether  better  to 
base  the  lecture  on-what  has  been  regularly 
learned  f)rom  a  book.  I  should  fear  that 
the  discipline  of  education  would  be  lost 
under  the  lecturing  system ;  that  the  pu- 
pil, being  always  a  recipient  of  matter  fUly 
prepared,  and  only  needing  to  he  heard 
and  not  to  be  carefully  wrought  over  with 
labor  and  patience,  would  fall  into  those 
slothful  literary  habits  which  are  only  too 
frequently  met  in  this  easy-going  age. 

I  do  not  .remember  being  struck  with 
any  thing  new  in  this  tradesmen's  school 


which  would  be  worth  repeating.  The 
visits  made  there  were  satisfactory;  but 
they  left  on  my  own  mind  the  impression 
tliat,  in  what  concerns  the  higher  branches 
of  a  practical  education,  this  old  country 
of  Germany  can  learn  more  of  the  young 
land  across  the  seas  than  it  can  impart. 

It  can  hardly,  be  foreign ,  to  the  objects 
which  the  Amsbioan  Educational  Month- 
ly is  intended  to  further,  if  I  speak  in  this 
letter  of  the  great  geographical  publisliing 
house  in  Gotha,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  It  was  founded,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  by  Justus  Perthes;  and 
is  still  known  by  his  name,  although  he 
died  years  ago.  The  present  heads  of  the 
house  are  Messrs.  Beaeer  and  Mailer,  men 
of  truly  noble  character,  enterprising,  care- 
ful, and  public-spirited.  The  director  of 
geographical  affairs  is  Dr.  Petermann,  who 
is  so  well  known  in  England  and  America 
as  one  of  the  foremost  living  geographers, 
that  it  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  if 
I  speak  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  is 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  years  of 
age ;  is  short,  but  neither  stout  nor  spare ; 
has  a  quick  and  decided  manner,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  abruptness  or  brusqueness ; 
he  is  generally  earnest  in  his  way  of  talk- 
ing, entering  at  once  into  the  heart  of  what 
he  is  saying,  but  yet  yon  leave  him  always 
with  the  impression  that  he  is  what  we 
call  a  very  **  pleasant''  man.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  reputation  and  his  dis- 
tinguished attainments,  he  is  as  approach- 
able as  a  child ;  he  does  not  impress  one 
with  any  awe-inspiring  and  overshadowing 
sense  whatever,  yet  he  is  invariably  dig- 
nified. While  he  maintains  in  his  whole 
bearing  the  air  of  calmness,  he  yet  has  an 
art,  almost  unintelligible  to  me,  of  infusing 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  into  all  who  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  Dr. 
Petermann  has  lived  a  long  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  acquired  our  difficult  lan- 
guage so  as  to  speak  it  fluently  and  with 
great  correctness.  Not  knowing  his  earlier 
character,  I  could  not  venture  to  assert 
that  he  acquired  in  England  certain  quali- 
ties which  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  German, 
among  which  are  promptness,  executive 
readiness,  and  flrst-rate  business  efSoiency. 
These  qualities  are  sometimes  seen  in  Ger- 
many, but  they  are  exceptional,  and  al- 
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wigrB  excite  as  mach  aBtonishment  as  ad- 
miration. But  Dr.  Petermann  unites,  in  a 
manner  which  seems  wonderful ,  all  that 
thoroughness,  that  patient  working  up  of 
details,  that  largeness  of  view  over  a  whole 
field,  and  that  power  of  prolonged  lahor  in 
a  single  direction,  which  are  distinctly 
German,  with  a  facility  of  execution,  a 
readiness  to  superintend  all  kinds  of  labor 
at  once,  and  in  one  word  those  business 
faculties  which  are  more  often  found  in 
England  and  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

The  two  gentlepien  at  the  head  of  the 
bouse  are  less  known  to  the  great  world, 
it  may  be,  but  are  most  estimable,  culti- 
vated, philanthropic  men.  Their  treatment 
of  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do  is  uni- 
formly considerate,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness and  confidence,  which  is  kindled  by 
the  gentleness  and  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  heads  of  the  house.  Mr.  Besser  is  the 
son  of  the  Besser  who  for  so  long  a  time 
was  the  partner  of  Frederick  Perthes ;  and 
those  who  have  read  the  deeply  interesting 
biography  of  the  latter,  know  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  elder  Besser.  Pr.  Peter- 
mann told  me  an  incident  which  illustrates 
the  well-known  business  character  of  the 
house.  When  Dr.  Barth  returned  from 
Africa,  Mr.  William  Perthes,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  proposed  to  publish 
his  voluminous  travels.  Friends  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  telling  him  that  such  a  work 
must  result  in  loss.  His  answer  was, 
"  Though  I  should  lose  1,200  thalerson  the 
book,  I  shall  publish  it  for  the  honor  of 
Qermany."  Such  to  the  present  day  has 
been  the  spirit  of  this  house ;  and  when 
the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  gave 
two  thousand  thalers  each  to  the  late  north 
pole  reconnoitring  expedition,  the  house 
of  Justus  Perthes  alone  gave  a  thousand. 

When  I  came  to  this  place,  I  called  first 
upon  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  business 
heads  of  th^  house,  told  them  of  my  present 
undertaking  in  connection  with  the  life  and 
works  of  Prof.  Carl  Bitter,  and  informed 
them  that  I  had  visited  Gotha  as  a  great 
geographical  center,  thinking  that  the 
place  would  afford  advantageous  helps  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  labors.  They  at 
once  gave  me  a  table  in  the  library  of  the 
institute,  allowed  me  perfect  license  in  the 
use  of  the  books',  charts,  and  all  that  was 
there ;  and,  without  my  knowledge,  se- 
cured for  me  the  use  of  the  great  ducal 
Ubraiy  of  Gotha,  with  its  150,000  volumes. 


Dr.  Petermann,  in  the  same  liberal  spirit, 
opened  to  me  the  riches  of  his  own  private 
collection.  All  this  manifested  a  spirit 
which  is  only  too  seldom  met  in  this  mer- 
cantile, driving,  selfish  world. 

For  more  than  two  generations,  this  geo- 
graphical institute  has  been  rising  to  its 
present  position.  It  has  always  been  man- 
aged with  skill,  and  perhaps  never  more  so 
than  at  the  present  time.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
upon  the  preparation  of  original  maps,  and 
while  other  publishers  have  freely  copied 
from  them,  and  made  fortunes  out  of  stolen 
goods,  the  house  of  Justus  Perthes  has 
gone  on  its  quiet  way,  crowned  with  pros- 
perity and  honor.  w.  l.  a. 


OBJBGT-LBSBONS. 
Elizabbth,  N.  J.,  Jan.  10, 1866. 

MB.  EDITOR— I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  article  entitled 
"  A  Few  Problems  Illustrated,  for  Pupils." 
Such  **  Object-Lessons"  should  gain  con- 
verts to  the  system,  and  show  that  there  is 
really  some  merit  in  teaching  beyond  the 
old  way  of  confining  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  to  the  spelling-book  and  multiplica- 
tion-table. 

I  submit  an  outline  of  lessons  given  in 
the  *'  Union  School,"  Elixabeth,  N.  J. 

THB  VnVOEB-KAIU. 

1.  Names  of  the  parts  of  the  nail :  body, 
root,  lunula,  and  free  border. 

2.  Description  of  the  parts. 

a.  The  body  is  the  exposed  part  of  the 
nail. 

b.  The  root  is  the  part  covered  by  the 
fiesh. 

e.  The  lunula  is  the  whitish  spot  near 
the  root  of  the  nail. 

d.  The  free  border  is  the  part  not  at- 
tached to  the  flesh,  which  should  be  kept 
trimmed  and  clean. 

8.  The  nails  are  horny  appendages  of  the 
fiesh,  and  correspond  with  the  daws,  hoofr, 
and  horns  of  other  animals. 

4.  The  nails  are  thin,  flexible,  translucent 
plates,  resting  on  a  depressed  surface  of 
the  dermis,  called  the  matrix. 

6.  The  translucency  of  the  nail  permits 
the  redness  of  the  matrix  to  be  seen,  which 
color  is  due  to  the  numerous  blood-vessels. 

6.  There  are  fewer  blood-vessels  under 
the  lunula,  which  gives  rise  to  the  whitish 
spot. 
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Method  of  Prmenting  ths  Sulked, 

All  the  pupils  from  seven  years  of  age 
to  eighteen  wcrro  assembled  in  one  room, 
and  divided  int-o  three  classes  or  grades ; 
the  youngest  forming  the  first  class,  the 
intermediate,  the  second,  and  the  oldest  the 
third.  The  members  of  the  third  grade 
were  required  to  remain  attentive  observers 
while  the  first  and  second  classes  were  be- 
ing exercised  successively,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  close  of  the  lesson  to  give  a 
sammary  of  the  matter,  and  to  write  a  de^ 
tailed  account  of  the  whole  exarcise. 

The  second  and  third  grades  took  notes 
while  the  youngest  class  were  employed  in 
observing  and  learning  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  the  nail.  This  required  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  this  class  passed  from  the  room. 

The  little  ones  were  asked  to  think  of  as 
many  different  kinds  of  nails  as  they  could. 
As  soon  as  a  child  thought  of  one  the  hand 
was  raised,  and  the  example  called  for. 
This  gave  some  mental  exercise,  and  all 
wer9  encouraged  to  ask  carpenters  and 
othen  for  information  upon  the  subject. 
At  length  a  little  fellow  mentioned  finger- 
nails. Examples  in  addition  were  called 
for,  as  how  many  nails  on  one  hand-^two, 
three,  etc 

The  children  were  told  that  they  were 
to  have  a  lesson  about  the  finger-nails. 
They  were  asked  why  the  nail  did  not  fall 
off.  The  answer,  in  substance,  was  given, 
that  a  part  of  it  extends  under  the  fiesh, 
when  they  were  told  that  part  was  called 
the  root.  The  word  being  "  printed"  upon 
the  board,  it  was  spelled  several  times. 
They  were  informed,  also,  that  all  the  part 
which  they  could  see  was  called  the  W^. 
All  were  requested  to  look  at  the  body, 
and  see  if  there  was  anv  part  that  they 
would  like  to  know  the  name  of.  8oon 
the  part  not  attached  to  the  flesh  was  ob- 
served, and  the  name  J^ree  bidder  given. 
The  whitish, spot  at  the  base  of  the  nail 
was  notioeil,  and  several  of  the  class  called 
upon  to  araw  something  of  the  same  sliape 
on  the  board.  Very  soon  all  agreed  that 
it  looked  as  the  moon  did  sometimes.  They 
were  told  that  the  moon  was  often  called 
lona,  and  the  whitish  spot  resembling  it 
in  shape  was  called  lunula.  The  names 
were  ^*  printed^'  upon  the  board,  and  the 
class  were  exercised  in  spelling  the  words, 
pointing  to  the  parts,  and  naming  them, 
until  they  were  familiar  to  the  majority  of 
the  class.  The  children  were  dismissed 
fSrom  the  room,  after  being  impressed  with 


the  idea  that  all  neat  persons  keep  the  ftei^ 
border  nicely  trimmed  and  clean. 

The  second  class  were  called  upon  to 
name  the  parts,  and  questioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  out  the  matter  marked 
a,  *,  c,  and  rf,  under  2,  • 

The  class  were  allowed  to  do  most  of  the 
work.  After  an  idea  was  gained,  assistance 
was  rendered,  if  necessary,  in  the  use  of 
suitable  language.  Time  and  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  the  method  in  detul. 
The  sentences  were  written  and  repeated 
in  a  conversational  style  until  committed 
to  memory.  The  following  day  the  class 
reproduced  the  lesson  f^om  memory  upon 
slates. 

In  giving  these  lessons  the  teacher  had 
a  special  design :  first,  to  exercise  the  ob- 
serving powers;  second,  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  expression,  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  and  incidentally  to  make  spelling, 
reading,  and  grammar  lesions. 

The  matter  marked  8, 4,  5,  6  was  given 
to  the  third  class,  comprising  the  oldest 
pupils.  Some  of  the  matter  was  given  as 
information,  and  some  drawn  from  the  pu- 
pils by  questioning.  The  reasoning  powers 
were  brought  into  exercise  about  the  red- 
ness under  the  nail,  and  the  whitish  part 
called  the  lunula.  This  class  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  detailed  account  of  the 
three  lessons. 

An  exeroise,  to  prove  successful,  should 
be  clearly  defined  in  the  teacher^s  mind 
before  coming  to  the  class.  She  should 
know  just  what  ideas  she  wishes  to  bring 
out,  and  how  she  expects  to  develop  them, 
else  there  will  bo  waste  of  time  and  little 
accomplished.  o. 


**TIIB  DISHONESTY  OF  TEAGHEB8.** 

Bonoir,  January  8, 186ft. 

MR.  EDITOR— It  may  be  true  that  we, 
as  teachers,  are  a  little  too  careless 
about  obligations ;  but  I  see  in  tliis  another  « 
carelessness  more  fundamental.  Teachers 
have  been  systematically  defrauded.  They 
do  more  work  for  less  pay  than  atay  other 
men  of  equal  intelligence ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
conscientious,  honestly  disposed  class. 
That  they  have  tastes  beyond  their  abili- 
ties—that they  sometimes  exceed  their  in- 
come, and  are  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, is  rather  the  fiult  of  community 
than  that  of  the  teacher; 
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WbKt  iff  £o  be  dMie?  If  I  receive  tbe 
son  of  tbe  expreasixMn  a»  a  pupil,  »t  five 
doilan  a  month,  and  be  moves  a  fow  goods 
for  me  twenty  rods^  at  an  expense  of  two 
hours'  time,  and  charges  f\'e  dollars  for 
tbat,  who  is  to  blame  that  1  ninst  direct  the 
boy'e  education  a  month  for  what  the  father 
can  do  in  two  hours  ?  1  can  net  raise  tbe 
tttition  boyond  a  given  point,  {or  althongh 
I  may  be  a  superior  teacher,  few  people 
know  the  difference  between  a  fool  and  a 
wise  man. 

Private  schools  are  jealons  of  each 
other^s  suecose.  They  ought  to  unite  in 
securing  a  proper  remuneration.  Bat 
here  comes  in  another  difflctilty,  public 
schooU  are  free,  and  the  directors  of  them 

well,  no  matter;  bat  in  their  schools 

men  are  prized  for  heaven  only  knows 
what  qnaliiications.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
xny  brethren  eminent  virtues  and  quaiiflca- 
tionit,  but  only  say,  that  they  secure  their 
situations  without  much  reference  to  these 
virtues. 

The  result  is,  tbat  between  the  indiffer- 
ence of  purenu«,  and  the  stupidity  of  school 
officials,  the  poor  teacher  may  be  thankful 
if  he  is  permitted  to  live. 

Yet,  I  can  not  leave  this  subject  as 
though  refonn  were  hopeless.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  grocers  of  a  large  town 


should  consent  so  harmoniously  in  nusing- 
tbe  prioes  of  ali  eatables ;  why  tradesmeD 
of  erery  kind,  and  manulSteturerBr  should 
forget  their  n»utual  jealousies  in  their  union 
for  an  advanee  of  prices,  w)>ile  the  band  of 
teachers  should  be  a  hand  only  in  name, 
amd  have  every  expense  doubled  and  tre- 
bled without  the  |>ower  to  act  for  their  own 
interests.  But  an  kicrease  €>f  soiarics  is 
not  tbe  only  thing  demanded.  I  do  not 
even  consider  It  tbe  chief  thing.  It  is 
vastly  niore  important,  that  they  should 
outgrow  their4(hildi»k isolation,  and,  recog- 
nising the  dignity  of  a  common  aim,  should 
establish  some  just  criterion  of  exoellenoe ; 
and  by  eievating  tbeir  profeeaion,  and 
tbemselvea  with  it,  wield  that  influence 
which  alofie  can  secure  their  rights.  Kebt 
assured,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we,  as  teachers, 
shall  be  ignored,  and  our  rights  denied, 
nntil  we  Ibel  enough  self-respect  to  force 
the  importance  of  our  work  upon  all  claAites 
of  oommniiity.  Assured  that  ithe  develop- 
ment of  such  a  spirit  is  your  real  object  in 
the  articles  on  the  *'  Ignoranbe^'  and  the 
*^  Dishonesty''  of  teachers,  and  hopfng  that 
your  readers  will  not  be  led  to  misunder- 
stand your  purpose  and  feelings  oy  the 
somewhat  startling  captions  prefixed,  I  add 
this  mite  as  my  contribution. 

n.  p.  u 
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Nbw  EwotAwn.— The  leading  New  Eng* 
land  Colleges  are  advancing  the  standanl 
of  qualifications  for  admission.  At  the 
first,  or  commencement  examination  of 
Yale  College,  a  majority  of  the  applicants 
were  rejectee.  Out  or  one  hnndi-ed  and 
nineteen,  only  fifty^two  were  admitted. 
After  a  rigid  examination,  one  hundred 
and  six  were  admitted  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  term.  The  professional  stu- 
dents at  present  number  102,  being  cinssi- 
ned  as  follows :  in  theology,  24 ;  in  law,  86 ; 
in  medicltfb,  41 ;  in  philosophy  and  the  arts 
92.  There  are  490  academical  students, 
vis. :  seniors,  97 ;  juniors,  107 ;  sophomores, 
180 ;  freshmen,  156 ;  whole  number  in  the 
college,  682. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  made  a  grant  of 
$10,000  to  the  West  brook  (Universalist) 
seminary,  and  $10,000  has  been  raised  by 
aubscription.  Beeiaes  this,  Qeneral  Herse;ri 
of  Bangor,  has  agreed  to  give  $5,000  to  it, 
toward  an  additional  fund  of  $10,000,  if 
other  friends  will  give  the  rest,  and  nearly 
ajjlajiabsoribed. 


Vermont  is  organizing  a  reform  school 
for  boys  not  exceeding  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

The  Vermont  Agricultural  College  is  to 
be  incorporated  witli  the  Vermont  Uni- 
versity. 

Minnesota. — The^  Normal  School  at  Wi- 
nona is  overflowing'.  Its  accommodations 
are  quite  too  limited.  The  number  of  ^tudotits 
in  attenasnbe  is  58,  althoujyfh  it  hm  seats 
for  only  64.  Sixteen  counties  are  now  rep- 
resented in  the  school.  The  annual  appro- 
priation is  $5,000,  and  i^<  perpetual.  There 
are  model  classes  composed  of  children 
from  6  to  12  years  of  a^e,  occupying  two 
rooms,  with  accommodations  for  SO  pupils. 
There  are,  however,  85  children  in  attend- 
ance. A  third  grade  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  basement  of  a  neighboring 
church.  The  model  classes  are  self-sup- 
porting, the  charge  for  tuitiou  being  $80  pec 
Eupil  per  Tear ;  and  yet  at  this  seemingly 
igh  rate  the  two  departments  are  crowdeo. 
The  model  dasaes  are  Unght  by  teaoheni 
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of  Rkill  And  ability.  These  teachen  are 
yonnpr  ladies,  and  receive  a  salary  eiusb  of 
$700  per  year.  Great  attention  is  given  in 
the  Normal  School  to  the  theor^r  and  art  of 
teachinsr.  Model- class  exercises,  in  presence 
of  the  Normal  Scliool  occur  daily ;  and  are 
sabjeot  to  the  close  scrutiny  and  criticism 
of  the  members  of  the  traiuiug-clasH.  The 
model  classes  are  made  to  8ub>*erve  their 
true  purpose,  of  UluHrating  tke  bssi  known 
metk'hU  of  ini«truction. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  three  nor- 
mal schools  in  Minnesc/Oi. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent 
are  ut  present  confided  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  it  b  expected  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  this  winter  separate  the  tWo 
offices,  and  create  a  full  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

MiOHioAN. — A  new  educational  monthly, 
called  the  Michigan  Teacher,  has  been 
started  at  Niles;  William  II.  Payne  is 
resident  editor,  and  C.  L.  Whitney,  asso- 
ciate. It  bids  fair  to  take  high  rank  among 
the  State  educational  journius  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  now  the 
largest  university  in  this  country,  contain- 
ing 1,051  students,  distributed  as  follows : 
medical  department,  486 ;  law,  800 ;  literary, 
265.  Three  new  assistant  professors  have 
been  appointed^  one  in  each  department 
The  instLtution  is  well  endowed,  and  tui- 
tion is  free. 

Prof.  Mayhew  is  now  acting  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Prof.  Welch 
having  resigned  on  account  of  his  health. 

Virginia. — ^The  educational  interesto  of 
the  State,  which  were  most  signally  strick- 
en down  b^  the  war — the  whole  literrft-y 
and  educational  fund,  amonntin?  to  several 
millions,  having  been  ingolphed  in  the 
downfall  of  the  rebel  fortunes — receive  the 
governor's  most  earnest  attention.  He 
especially  recommends  the  endowment  and 
eatabliahment  of  a  p(tlytechnic  school,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Vireinia  Military  Institute, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  war.  The  aim 
and  object  of  this  system  of  education  is 
to  apply  the  laws  of  science  to  the  arts, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures — a  style  of 
education  which  is  most  needed  by  Virginia 
in  lier  present  condition,  and  bleat  calca- 
luted  to  give  speedy  development  to  her 
great  natural  wealth. 

Louisiana.— The  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the  fol- 
lowing acoount  of  General  Banks*  plan 
for  educating  the  ft^edmen  of  Lousiana: 
'*The  educational  system  established  by 
General  Banks,  and  committed  to  a  military 
board  of  education,  .seems  now  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent hands.  The  board  originally  con- 
siflted  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
soon  found  morall  v  unfit  for.  his  position, 
and  dismissed!  The  others  contmued  In 
office  until  August  last,  but  constantly 
lacked  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  them 


intiniately,  and  certainly  made  a  wretched 
exhibit  to  their  successors,  so  far  as  finan- 
cial administration  goes.  Nevertheless,  an 
immense  work  has  been  done,  and  its 
results  already  apparent  are  cheap  at  twice 
the  total  cost.  Mr.  Conway,  on  receiving 
control  of  educational  affairs,  appointed 
CapUiu  H.  £.  Pease  general  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  gave  him  such  direct 
assistance,  that  a  most  gratifying  improve- 
ment is  already  visible.  Just  at  this  point, 
however,  the  President  again  interfered. 
General  Banks  authorized  the  assessment 
of  a  soecial  tax  for  the  edncation  of  the 
colorea  children  of  Louisiana,  whose 
ancestors  for  generations,  both  free  and 
slave,  had  been  heavily  taxed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children,— thinking  that  the 
time  for  a  fair  turn  about  had  fully  oome, — 
and  directed  the  (quartermaster  to  advance 
such  monevs  as  might  be  needed,  until  the 
tax  should,  be  realized.  Various  delays 
postponed  the  collection  of  the  tax,  until 
an  indebtedness  of  some  $800,000  had 
accumulated  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
The  procci's  of  ccillection  had  realized 
about  one-half  of  this  amount,  when  the 
reconstructed  Lonisianians  made  their  wail 
at  the  executive  mansion,  and  the  tax  col- 
lectors were  instantly  suspended,  leaving 
the  $150,000  still  due  the  Government  un- 
provided for,  and  annihilating  hundreds  of 
noble  schools  at  a  blow.'* 

CAUFORNiA.»->The  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers have  finished  the  investigation  of 
the  papers  of  the  applicants  applying  for 
State  certificates  at  tneir  late  session.  This 
board  consists  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
chairman,  and  four  teachers  appointed  by 
him.  The  members  of  the  present  board 
are  Prof.  Minns,  Prof.  Swezey,  Mr.  Marks, 
Prof.  Enowlton,  and  State  Superintendent 
Swett.  The  late  examination  was  pursued 
entirely  in  writing,  and  contained  fifteen 
different  papers  of  twenty  questions  each, 
nuiking  three  hundred  questions  for  each 
applicant  The  whole  number  who  ap- 
plied for'  certificates  was  eighty-six,  moat 
of  them  teachers  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  including  a  dozen  who  applied 
for  city  certificates.  Of  the  eighty-six  who 
applied,  fourteen  withdrew  for  various  rea- 
sons. Seventy-two  aompleted  the  exami- 
nation. Forty-two  received  each  a  certi- 
ficate according  to  their  accomplishments, 
leaving  thirty-one,  who  applied,  out  in  the 
cold ;  and  it  is  said  that  l^om  tne  looks  of^ 
some  of  their  papers  and  answers,  they 
should  attend  school,  instead  of  undertak- 
ing to  pass  themselves  off  as  teachers. 
State  educational  diplomas  were  granted  to 
all  whose  credits  to  answers  on  all  the 
papers  amounted  to  eighty  per  cent,  and 
who  had,  in  addition,  taught  three  years, 
one  of  which  had  been  in  this  State.  The 
average  percentage  of  the  seven  teachers 
who  received  State  diplomas,  was  eightv- 
four ;  the  highest  was  eighty-nine,  and  toe 
lowest  eighty. 
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CmiRENT  PUBJilCATIONS. 


PROFESSOR  BASCOM'S  late  book,i 
with  its  verj-  unpretending  prefaoe, 
and  its  somewhat  overwronKht  introdoo- 
tion,  is  worthy  of  dcllbenito  attention ;  cer- 
tainly among  teachers,  if  not  among  learn- 
ers. Whether  its  philosophy  proves  to  l>e 
exhanstive  and  altimate,  or  whether  it  is 
the  right  book  at  the  right  time,  or  whether, 
indeed,  it  shall  prove  to  have  been  really 
needed  at  all,  as  a  text-book,  are  matters 
for  later  and  separate  inquiry. 

Throughout,  marks  of  labored  and  con- 
soientious  care  are  evident  Nothing  has 
dropped  spontaneously  or  unconsciously  in 
the  heat  of  composition.  A  law  treatise 
could  hardly  be  more  unexceptionable  and 
faultless  in  its  technique.  Besides,  the 
professor  exhibits  a  becoming  familiarity 
with  theoretical  writers  on  his  subject.  He 
deals  familiarly  and  exactly  with  meta- 
physical questions,  and  preserves  entire 
consistency  in  developing  his  method  and 
material. 

His  method,  however,  seems  an  unao- 
^untoble  inversion.  The  first  division 
gives  the  results  of  all  rhetorical  thinking, 
in  a  labored  synthesis,  drawn  A-om  what 
actually  sUnd  as  the  second  and  third  di- 
visions! This  may  be  the  order  in/act^ 
where  the  mind  has  worked  out  the  result, 
but  it  by  no  means  indicates  the  order  the 
mind  must  follow  in  order  to  reach  that 
result.  Educationally,  as  it  respects  the 
learner,  the  first  and  last  divisions  9hculd 
change  plaaet,  leaving  the  pivotal  second 
undisturbed.  Practical  teaohen  will  gener* 
ally  accept  this  view,  for  everybody  knows 
that  tlie  practical  rhetoric,  the  definition, 
analysis,  and  illustrations  of  literary  forma 
mutt  precede  the  theoretical  and  philo- 
sophical grounds  of  persuasion  and  oratory. 

The  style,  which  nuuntains  an  imperturb- 
I  able  uniformity  throughout,  seems  partion-  ^ 
larly  unfortunate  in  its  absolute  subjection 
to  the  pedantry  of  a  college  class-room. 
The  pidnful  precision  of  treatment  and 
morbid  oonscientiotisness  of  statement, 
everywhere  forbid  ease  and  grace  of  move- 
ment 

The  style  is,  literally,  dsiieeaied,  and  rat- 
tles with  academic  dryness,  like  an  ana- 
tomical preparation.   Turn  over  both  mid- 

0)  Philosopbt  Of  BBXTORia    By  Proftwor  Johv 
Baboom.    Boston  :  CrMbj  A  Aimwortb. 


die  chapters  of  Cousin^s  "  True,  Beantifhl, 
and  Qood,^'  and  you  shall  find  bow  a  living, 
fruitful  energy,  even  among  most  subtle 
speculations,  clothes  its  labors  in  winning 
and  appetizing  forms.  Why  must  authors 
touch  such  moving  themes,  as  lie  among 
the  mainsprings  of  highest  art,  with  cold, 
clayey  fingers,  and  pens  like  gravers  ? 

If  the  "Philosophy"  is  to  develop  styl- 
ists, after  the  manner  of  the  professor, 
then  we  say  away  with  it.  We  do  not 
single  out  tiie  professor  for  spedal  ped- 
antry, but  we  do  insist  that  book- makers 
for  the  school  and  college  be  brought  to 
understand  that  a  text-book  worth  a  name, 
must  render  difiScnlt  knowledges  soluable, 
Imd  approach  the  mind  of  the  pupil  on  kit 
ownUvtL 

If  a  teacher  can  not  reduce  the  matter  of 
his  treatise  to  the  vernacular  of  common 
thought  and  usage,  without  hazarding  the 
value  or  dignity  of  his  errand,  he  had  bet- 
ter not  add  another  to  the  hundreds  of  text- 
books, long  since  dead  fVom  pedantry  and 
academic  mannerisms.  Without  doubt  a 
good  riietoric  is  needed,  for  we  have  none 
equal  with  the  growth  and  necessity  of  our 
days.  Theories  of  style,  taste,  language, 
and  beauty  have  changed  tolo  cotlo  since 
Dr.  Blair's  day,  and  the  whole  subject  re- 
mains yet  open  and  should  receive  imme- 
diate and  adequate  treatment 

ExoxpTiNo  perhaps  Sir  Roderick  Murohi 
son,  there  is  no  living  man  to  whom  geol- 
ogy is  so  deeply  indebted  as  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  'Nearly  forty  yelirs  ago,  when  sci- 
entific men  were  still  fettered  by  the  wild 
theories  prevalent  during  the  preceding 
centniy,  he  published  hia  "Principles  of 
Geology,''  in  which  he  reduced  the  chaotio 
mass  of  facts  then  known,  to  a  system,  and 
placed  the  science  on  a  sure  basis.  Soon 
afterward  his  "  Elements"  was  issued,  to 
supply  the  demand  for  a  text-book.  Al- 
though this  treated  the  subject  in  a  pro- 
found manner,  it  became  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. Now,  after  remaining  for  ten  yean 
out  of  print,  it  again  presents  itself,>  en- 
larged and  improved,  to  compete  with  its 
younger  rivals. 

An  elementary  work  upon  geology  should 

(9  BuBHann  or  Osoloot  :  m  the  Andant  ClMncM 
of  the  Earth  and  Ita  InhabiUuta.  m  lUnatntad  Iqr 
Geolofleal  Xonnmenti.  By  Sir  Cbaklm  Ltsuu, 
F.  bTb.  Sixth  Bdltkm.  Kew  York:  D.  Appl*- 
tonAOe.    8^,  pp.  801    fUO. 
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differ  exceedingly  from  the  delage  of  books 
now  appropriating  the  name.  It  is  folly  to 
suppose  that  before  one  can  etudy  a  science 
thoroughly,  bis  mind  must  be  filled  with 
the  pointlefls  gossip  so  abundant  in  text- 
books. Ve  study  not  merely  to  gHin  in- 
fonnation,  but  also  to  discipline  the  mind. 
Dry  narrations  of  effects  give  the  student 
a  disjointed  skeleton  of  the  subject,  and, 
by  converting  the  study  into  rote,  injure 
the  mind.  Mind,  like  body/  must  have 
exercise  and  nourishing  food,  or  it  will  be 
enfeebled.  We  require,  therefore,  in  an 
elementary  work  a  careful  discussion  of 
causes  and  effects,  so  presented  that  the 
student  must  exercise  thought  in  preparing 
the  lesson.  Important  matters  should  not 
be  omitted  for  Uie  sake  of  subjects  which 
are  merely  entertaining. 

Such  a  work  is  Mr.  Lyell's  "  Elements 
of  Geology.*'  It  consists  of  no  naked  nar- 
ration; it  is  not  a  mere  list  of  disconnected 
&cts.  It  is  a  treatise.  It  gives  causes  and 
effects,  explaining  and  investigating  their 
relations;  it  discusses  facts  and  theories; 
regarding  physical  laws  as  secondary  to 
phenomena,  its  author  generally  discards 
hypotheses  as  such,  and  consequently  treats 
the  subject  in  an  impartial  and  thorough 
manner ;  so  that  the  student  who  uses  it 
gains  a  fw  from  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  science  as  a  whole.  It  is  what  we 
think  a  text-book  should  be,  concise,  in- 
teresting, and  comprehensive. 

With  many  theories  offered  in  the  work 
we  can  not  agree.  Especially  are  we  dis- 
satisfied with  Mr.  Lyell's  argument  respect- 
ing the  antiquity  of  man.  It  is  almost 
entirely  based  upon  the  discovery  of  flint 
implements  in  certain  caverns  and  in  di- 
luvium at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  other 
places,  where  they  are  accompanied  by 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia.  We  concede 
that,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  flints  are  of 
human  origin,  and  that  they  do  accom- 
pany fossils  of  the  post-pliocene  period. 
But  mere  juxtaposition  is  no  proof  of  con- 
temporaneity. In  Alabama,  on  the  plains 
of  Nebraska,  and  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  we  find  the  remains  of  vast  mam- 
malia referred  to  the  post-pliocene  period ; 
but  with  them  are  also  found  the  bones  of 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  were  destroyed 
but  a  few  years  ago.  Even  the  antiquity 
of  the  fossil  mammalia  is  doubtful.  A  few 
hundred  yean  hence,  the  bison  will  be  ex- 
tinot  on  this  continent.    A  new  race  may 


people  the  land,  and  the  buffalo  skeletons 
may  be  referred  to  an  ancient  period.  We 
know  that  the  lion  has  become  extinct  in 
Greece  during  the  historical  period.  With 
these  instances  before  us,  why  need  we 
iirgc  great  antiquity  to  such  mammalia  as 
became  extiuct  before  the  historical  period, 
and  at  a  recent  geological  period  ? 

Again,  the  diluvium  in  which  many  of 
these  flints  are  found,  was  regarded  as  of 
ancient  origin  by  Buffon  and  others  only 
because  it  contained  no  human  relics. 
Now  that  such  relics  are  found,  and  as  the 
formation  gives  abundant  evidence  of  great 
disturbance,  we  are  as  justified  in  assign- 
ing a  modem  origin  to  the  formation  as  if 
we  assigned  great  antiquity  to  our  race. 
In  his  reference  to  Brixam  Cave,  Sir  Chas. 
Lyell  is  unfortunate.  Dr.  Falconer  has 
denied  finding  flint  implements  under  the 
head  of  a  Bhinooeroa  JBemistoechm  in  that 
cavern.  With  this  exception,  which  prob- 
ably resulted  from  oversight,  the  argument 
is  fiiirly  conducted,  and,  as  it  gives  a  elear 
statement  of  the  author's  views,  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  value  of  the  work.  We 
perceive  that  Mr.  Lyell  now  inclines  strong- 
ly toward  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection. 

This  work  is  especially  full  upon  pale- 
ontology and  description  of  the  various 
formations,  nearly  five  hundred  pages  be- 
ing thus  devoted.  As  it  relates  particularly 
to  the  geological  history  of  Eprppe,  it  will 
prove  a  necessar>'  companion  to  Mr.  Dana's 
noble  manual,  which  gives  the  American 
history.  Among  other  important  addi- 
tions, we  note  a  description  of  the  Soaoan 
CanadenMy  discovered  in  1859  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Logan,  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of 
Canada,  and  since  ascertained  to  be  a 
Rhizopod.  An  excellent  paper  concerning 
this  foiwil,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  cre- 
ated thing,  is  contained  in  Silliman's 
Journal  for  November  last.  The  chapter 
on  the  Stone  and  Bronze  ages  is  fiill  of 
marrow,  and  can  not  fiul  to  interest  archas- 
ologists.  The  chapters  on  the  Glacial 
epoch  are  especially  full. 

We  find  many  new  illustrations,  but  fail 
to  see  the  frontispiece  referred  to  by  the 
author.  Perhaps  the  American  publish- 
ers thought  it  an  unnecessary  ornament. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  though,  like 
most  American  books,  it  is  disfigured  by 
numerous  typographical  errors,  which  re- 
flect little  credit  upon  proof-readers. 
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SxASiDX  Studies*  is  a  ileftcription  of  the 
radiate  animals  found  in  MaaiMichaAetts 
Bay.  Though  thus  limited  in  its  range,  it 
is  a  thorough  little  work  upon  the  whole 
class.  The  sections  on  embryology  are 
pithy  and  entertaining.  The  style  ia 
everywhere  pleading ;  and  some  portions, 
such  as  that  upon  the  **  Mode  of  catching 
jelly-flshes,"  are  especially  fine.  The  au- 
thors have  followed  Professor  Agas^i^s' 
method  of  nomenclature,  and  have  made 
this  subject  more  interesting  than  we  had 
thought  possible.  It  would  have  been 
simplified,  had  the  derivation  and  signifi- 
cation of  the  specific  names  been  given. 
Possibly  the  omission  was  intentional,  that 
the  reader  .might  be  incited  to  inqiiiry; 
yet  it  detracts  from  the  convenience  of  the 
book,  for  some  who  will  read  it  are  not 
acquainted  with  Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  book-mak- 
ing, creditable  alike  to  the  authors  and 
publishers.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  taken  principally  f^om 
life,  exhibiting  the  animals  in  natural  posi- 
tions, and  are  good.  The  book  is  printed 
upon  tinted  paper,  and  is  substantially 
bound.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mrs.  Agas- 
siz  and  her  son  will  not  stop  at  this  point,' 
but  give  us  like  descriptive  works  upon 
the  other  classes  of  marine  animals. 

The  series  of  German  works  so  often  ad- 
verted to  in  these  pages  has  been  aug- 
mented by  a  novel*  by  Paul  Heyse,  and  a 
small  volume"  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  the  German  language.  A  more 
important  addition  is  Schiller's  tragedy,* 
**  Maria  Stuart,"  comprising  the  original 
text,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  for 
translation  into  English.  History  records 
the  names  of  few  persons,  who,  possessing 
many  amiable  qualities  and  actuatad  by  no 
malevolent  impulses,  have  wrought  more 

C3)  Skasidb  Studies  in  Natitral  Histost.  By 
Bu«AB«THp.  AGAsauand  Albxakdbb  Agassis. 
Marine  AulmaU  of  MaMAchasetto  Bar.  Radi- 
•tM.  Boston  :  Tioknor  A  Fielda.  8vo,  pp.  ISA. 
$3.00. 

(4)  DiB  KnrSAinir.  Von  Paul  Hbtsb.  l2mo.  pp. 
44.    40  c«nu.  ' 

(5)  Was  bioh  dkb  Wau>  BuiKHLT.  Bin  Maerehen. 
BtranB  von  Oust  at  bu  Pvxuts.  Mitelnem  TitaU 
bllde  TOD  QnataTe  Dor6.  12mo,  pp.  64.  fiO 
canti. 

(6)  Makla  Stuart.  Bia  Trauenpiel  tod  Frirdrioh 
T0»  SOHiLLBR.  NotM,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Adolphns 
Bwrium.  IJmo,  pp.  174.  00  cento.  Boaton : 
D«  Triea,  Ibarta  4  Co. 


misery  than  was  effected  by  the  erring  and 
unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  Even  at  this 
day,  there  are  oonflicting  opinions  as  to  her 
principles  and  conduct ;  and  the  student 
who  would  either  learn  her  history  or  study 
her  character,  will  And  little  in  SohiUer^s 
play  by  which  to  approximate  truth.  For 
the  purpose  of  adapting  her  history  to  his 
literary  requirements,  he  modifies  facts, 
creates  new  personages,  and  to  some  of 
his  characters  attributes  principles  and  ac- 
tions wholly  unwarranted  by  any  chroni- 
cles known  to  historians.  Tet  with  all  these 
features,  and  with  all  the  palpable  neglect 
of  historical  background  which  might  hav^e 
heightened  the  effect  of  tlie  play,  it  is  juat> 
ly  regarded  as  a  creation  of  genius,  and 
holds  high  rank  among  the  masterpieces 
of  German  literature,  as  a  painting  of  an 
eminently  tragic  situation,  and  of  a  signal 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  human 
will  over  brute  force  and  violence. 

A  NEW  edition  of  a  unique  work^  has  ap- 
peared, which  will  be  of  no  little  interest  to 
all  who  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  music 
in  the  school-room.  It^is  a  collection  of 
hymns  made  especially  for  schools,  embra- 
cing a  wide  range  of  themes  and  metres, 
with  appropriate  scriptural  quotations,  and 
a  collection  of  effective  standard  tunes.  In 
literary  merit,  poetic  excellence,  and  prac- 
tical adaptability,  it  well  sustains  the  high 
reputation  which  the  author  has  achieved 
in  educational  and  classical  literature. 

"Bright  Mbuories*'*  is  the  title  of  a  lit- 
tle book,  designed  to  exhibit  to  the  young 
the  graces,  virtues,  and  sufferings  of  one 
who  had  become  endeared  to  numerous 
friends,  and  was,  through  her  poetical  effu- 
sions, becoming  known  in  literary  circles. 
The  beauty  of  the  character  depicted,  an<l 
the  tenderness  with  which  a  sister  has  here 
performed  her  work  of  duty  and  affection, 
will  cause  feelings  of  sadness  and  pleasure 
to  all  who  read  the  book. 


(7)  Htvbs  for  Schools,  wfth  appropriate  Selectieos 
from  Scripture,  and  Tmee  soHed  to  the  Metres  of 
the  Hymni.  By  Chaklbs  D.  Clbtblaxd.  New- 
York  :  Schermerbom,  Bancroft  ft  Co.  18mo,  dur- 
able cloth,  leather  baek  ;  pp.  270.    75  oentfc 

(ED  Bright  Mbhoriis.  In  Memoriam  Amsua 
HouB  Bobbrts.  By  Mn.  OEORaiB  A.  Hour 
McLrod,  anthor  of  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,  Saa- 
Drlfte,  etc.  New  York :  John  W.  Brown,  piintar. 
lamo,  pp.  7». 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


—A  Oerman  proftMor  lias  diaoovered  the 
oieaiia,  Hy  the  aid  of  oheiniatry,  of  rooor- 
oiang  the  preeence  of  cotton  in  linen  ftio- 
ric8.  He  Ukes  a  pieoe  of  cloth,  aboat  two' 
inolies  b^  three-fourths  of  an  inoh,  and 
after  having  auraveled  both  wod  and  warp, 
plunges  it  into  an  aleohoUe  solation  of 
aniline  and  faohaiae.  The  superflaous 
coloring  matter  is  removed  \iy^  water.  If, 
while  still  wet,  it  be  plaoed  in  a  saaeer 
oontaining  ammonia,  the  cotton  fibres  will 
immediatelv  become  discolored,  while  those 
of  linen  will  preserve  a  fine  red  odor. 

— To  aid  bees  in  the  formation  of  their 
oomb,  narrow  sheets  of  wax  are  now  im- 
printed by  machinery,  so  as  to  exactly 
represent  the  dividing  wall  of  comb  be- 
tween the  cells. 

— Wood  shavings  are  extensively  used 
for  the  mauufactare  of  paper.  ToaMoertain 
whether  a  given  kind  of  paper  contains 
wood,  poar  a  few  drops  of  aniline  into 
a  teat-tabe,  add  a  fbw  drops  of  dilated  sal- 
phnrie  acid,  and  apply  heat  by  means  of 
a  spirit-lamp.  This  done,  a  strip  of  the 
naper  to  be  tested  is  dipped  into  the 
uquid,  which  is  a  sulphate  of  aniline, 
and  immediately  an  orange  tint  will  be  per- 
ceived, which  beeomea  intense  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wood  contained  in  the  paper. 

— M.  Javal,  a  French  savant,  recently  re- 
ported a  method  of  caring  strabismus,  or 
ac^ninting,  by  tlie  use  of  the  stereoscope. 
Ttiough  entirely  novel,  the  suggestion  com- 
mends itself  as  of  high  probability,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  homeopathic,  or  nmilia 
Hmii&H*,  principle  of  healing.  Few  have 
failed  to  notice  the  painful  effect  upon  weak 
eyes — producing  for  the  time  almost  an  arti- 
iiicial  strabismus — of  a  continuous  use  of  the 
atereoscope. 

— A  recent  post-mortem  examination 
proved  that  death  had  been  caused  by  apo- 
plexy, induced  by  the  presence  of  a  parasite 
ealled  cryaticerotts  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
brain* 

—Amongst  the  patents  lately  taken  out 
in  France,  are  the  following:  A  hvgienic 
alphabet,  in  gingerbread;  a  method  of 
making  head-dresses,  caps,  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  paper;  a  mechanical  fan, 
opening  and  shutting  instantaneously  ;  a 
maehine  for  cutting  stone  b^  means  of  a 
system  of  points,  reproducing  minutely 
the  relief  required;  an  apparatus  for  making 
deaf  people  hear;  and  no  fewer  than  ten 
patents  for  stopping  nulway  trains. 

— Hail-storma  are  either  regular  or  irreg^ 
lar.  The  former  return  penodically ;  the 
others,  the  most  disastrous,  make  their 
appearance  at  long  intervals ;  visit  indis- 
enminately  the  plaooB  moat,  aa  well  as  leasL 
auiyMt  to   hail,  and  follow  valleys  and 


water-coursea,  while  they  aroid  forests. 
The  influence  of  forests  may  be  attributed 
to  two  causes:  1.  They  are  an  obstacle  to 
(he  motion  of  the  massea  of  air  which  curry 
heavy  clouds ;  hence,  on  the  borders  of 
forests,  eddies  are  formed  in  the  atmoa- 
phere,  and  both  the  air  and  clouds  find  an 
easy  issue  along  those  same  borders.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
aerial  masses,  and  clouds  with  which  they 
are  diarged,  is  checked,  and  they  therefore 
disburden  themselves  of  their  hail  before 
they  arrive  at  the  forest.  2.  Admitting 
that  electricity  exercises  some  action  in 
the  formation  of  haU,  the  treea  may  be 
considered  as  conductors,  depriving  the 
clouds  of  their  electricity.  Thev  would 
thus  cease  to  be  "  storm  clouds,"  and  no 
hail  could  be  formed  in  them. 

— A  new  use  for  petroleum  has  been  de- 
vised. The  invention  consists  of  a  simple 
process  of  forming  the  debris  of  dust  or 
coal-mine;^  and  yards,  with  petroleum,  into 
lumps  or  blocked  masses,  which  ignite 
readily  without  use  of  soil  couls  or  kin- 
dlings, last  longer,  and  give  out  a  more  in- 
tense heat  than  ordinary  anthracite,  and 
cost  about  one-half  as  much. 

— A  French  savant  says  ho  has  discov- 
ered a  complete  substitute  for  rags  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  root  of  the 
lucern-plapt,  he  ooserves,  when  dried  and 
beaten,  shows  thousands  of  very  white 
fibres,  which  form  an  excellent  paste  for 
paper-makers.  The  three  kinds  of  luoem 
— ^thtf  medicago  mtdia^  the  medieoffo/aioaia^ 
and  the  nudieago  mocu/oto— produce  equally 
good  roots  for  paper-makers*  use.  The 
roots  are  to  be  first  pressed  between  two 
rollers  to  open  them,  and,  when  sufficiently 
crushed  and  dried,  they  are  letlt  to  soak  in 
running  water  for  fifteen  days  or  three 
weeks.  The  pulp,  besides  the  thread  for 
paper,  produces  salt  of  soda,  and  a  coloring 
matter,  called  by  the  inventor  luzerint. 

—The  Bev.  W.  Fox,  of  Brixton,  near 
Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  discovered  in 
the  vast  weaden  formation,  at  the  back  of 
the  island,  a  new  reptile  of  the  Dinosaurian 
family.  The  only  parts  of  the  skeleton 
wanting  are  the  head  and  neck.  The  animal 
was  above  six  feet  long,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  rump,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
massive  tail  five  feet  long.  The  lep^  were 
about  Ibur  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a 
broad,  short  foot.  Plates  of  bone  from  half 
an  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  covered  ita  oody, 
with  the  (xeeption  of  ite  back,  which  waa 

{>rotected  by  a  mat  bony  ahleld.  Spine- 
ike  bones  ran  luong  the  sides  of  the  body 
and  tail,  some  of  which  are  fifteen  inohea 
lohg  and  wfeigh  seven  pounds. 
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—Mrs.  Sonthworth's  method  of  pnblioa- 
t!on  u  thus  deMribed  :  "Her  plan  is  to  hit 
the  public  thrice  with  one  work.  It  first 
appears  in  the  London  JoMmal  under  one 
title,  and  then  in  a  New  York  senHation 
weekly  with  a  second  name,  and  finally 
as  a  book,  with  a  third  name." 

— In  New  York  city  there  are  15,000  dram- 
shops, and  ^00,000  drinkbrs,  each  drinkiu|yf 
two  gills  of  liquor  per  day — 800,000  barrels 
a  3^eAr.  This  quantity  would  make  a  reser- 
Toir  900  feet  lon^r,  50  feet  wide,  and  68  feet 
deep,  and  could  float  fonr  large  ships  in  full 
sail ;  at  sixty  doUnrs  per  barrel,  it  amounts 
to  $18,000,000.  Out  of  7,000  cases  tried  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Special  SeHsions  last  year, 
not  more  than  94  were  sober  when  arrested. 
Paupers  in  the  city  cost  $4,000,000  a  year. 

— **  How  shameful  it  is  that  you  should 
fall  asleep.''  said  a  dull  preacher  to  a 
drowsy  audienoe.  "  while  that  poor  idiot," 
pointing  to  an  iaiot  who  stfHxi  staring  at 
him,  **  is  awake  and  attentive  !"  "  Per- 
haps," said  the  fool,  **  I  would  have  been 
asleep  too,  if  I  had  not  been  an  idiou" 

— Just  as  the  brain  ma^  be  removed 
from  a  tortoise,  and  the  animal  will  still 
live.  BO,  too,  without  brains,  will  certain 
books  live.  The  arts  of  the  publisher  and 
the  oiroulatinff  library  keep  them  in  mo- 
tion. Their  fife,  however,  is  purely  me- 
chanical, and  consists  in  being  lifted  from 
shelf  to  shelf. 

— "  I  think  our  church  will  last  a  good 
many  years  yet,"  said  a  waffgish  deaoon  to 
his  minister ;  ^*  I  see  the  tleepen  are  very 
ioand." 

—Swift  said  that  the  reason  a  cortain 
university  was  a  learned  place,  was,  that 
most  persons  took  some  learning  there,  and 
few  brought  any  away  with  them  \  so  it  ac- 
cumulated. 

FoRTUNB.— Fortune  may  favor  fools ;  but 
that  is  a  poor  reason  why  a  man  should 
make  a  fool  of  himself. 

— Satire  is  both  foolish  and  wicked  in 
the  school-room,  and  those  teachers  who 
resort  to  it  proclaim  their  own  weakness. 
Teachers  who  do  not  respect  the  feelings 
of  their  pupils  cannot  expect  the  pupils  to 
respect  theirs. 

— In  the  distriots  of  Young  Hian,  and  of 
Meisonug  Hian.  in  China,  there  exists  a 
large  number  of  salt-water  wells  extending 
over  a  space  of  about  six  leagues,  which 
are  actively  explored  by  the  neighboring 
population.  From  the  mouth  of  these  wells 
arise  columns  of  inflammable  air.  so  that  if 
a  torch  be  applied  to  the  opening,  fflobes  of 
fire  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  are 
Been  to  arise,  Bhlning  with  a  brilliant  light. 
The  Chinese  arch  over  these  soarees  ofgas 


with  long  bamboo  tubes,  and  the  gas  com- 
municated through  these  tubes  serves  to 
illuminate  the  machines  by  which  the  salt- 
wells  and  the  places  where  they  are  situa- 
ted are  explored. 

— It  is  an  important  fact,  that  if  a  meat- 

Eie  is  made  without  a  hole  in  the  crust,  to 
)t  out  certain  emanations  from  the  meat^ 
colic,  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  ot 
slight  poisoning  will  occur. 

— A  young  lady,  after  having  been  se- 
verely interrogated  by  an  ill-tempered  coun- 
sel, said  she  never  before  fully  understood 
what  was  meant  by  croM-ezaraination. 

—  The  necessitjT  of  putting  clauses  in 
their  proper  places  is  seen  in  the  subjoined 
extract  from  an  editor's  notice  of  a  poem  : 
'*  The  poem  published  this  week  was  com- 
posed oy  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  lain 
tn  hit  grave  many  years  for  his  own  amuts- 
mswtJ*^ 

— **  Can  you  inform  mo,"  said  a  student 
to  a  bookseller,  **  whether  I  can  find  any- 
where the  biography  of  Pollock  ?"  *'  Yes," 
said  the  bookseller:  *^I  dure  say  you'll 
find  it  in  the  Course  of  Time." 

—The  construction  of  the  English  lan- 

?ma^  must  appear  most  formichible  to  a 
oreigner.  One  of  them,  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture of  a  number  of  vessels,  said,  "  See, 
what  a  flock  of  ships  I"  He  was  told  that  a 
flock  of  ships  was  called  a  fleet,  and  that  a 
fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock.  And  it 
was  added,  for  his  guidance  in  masteriDg 
the  intricacies  of  our  language,  that  **a 
flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy 
of  wolves  is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of 
thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and  a  i^ang  of  an- 
gels is  called'  a  host,  and  a  host  of  porpoi- 
ses b  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  oi  buffifc- 
loes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of  children 
b  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges 
is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties  is 
called  a.  galaxy,  and  a  ffalaxy  or  ruttianB  is 
called  a  horde,  und  a  horde  of  rubbish  is 
oalled  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  ojten  is  called 
a  drove,  ana  a  drove  of  blackguards  is 
oalled  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called 
a  school,  and  a  school  of  worshippers  is 
called  a  congregation,  and  a  congregation 
of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps 
of  robbers  is  called  a  band,  and  a  band  of 
locusts  is  oalled  a  swarm,  and  a  swarm  of 
people  is  called  a  crowd." 

— One  of  Theodore  Hooks  friends  was  an 
enthusiast  on  grammar;' a  badly  construct- 
ed sentence,  or  a  false  quantity,  inflicted  as 
much  pain  on  his  sense  of  hearing  as  a  false 
note  in  music  does  on  the  ear  of  a  musician. 
Theodore  Hook  said  of  this  grammaniac, 
^*  If  any  thing  could  cause  his  ghost  to  re- 
turn after  death,  It  would  be  a  granimaticai 
error  in  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone*** 


MisceHamf, 


THE   FAMILY   SEWING  MACHINE. 


BT  JKIfMn   JUITB. 


To  nndentand  the  valae  of  the  Sewing  Ma- 
ehlDe,  and  the  happy  changes  which  It  has  ef- 
fbctedlnthesodal  and  family  relations,  one 
most  be  fionlliar  with  the  qniet  households 
scattered  thronghont  the  East  and  West,  the 
Kovth  and  South,  of  this  great  and  thriving 
country. 

Sreiywhere  in  the  Interior,  domestic  assist* 
anoe  of  any  Idnd  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
that  it  is  scarcely  looked  for,  and  every  good 
hoQsewlfe'relies  upon  her  own  exertions,  not 
only  to  ke^  her  house  in  order,  her  larder  well 
inppUed  with  the  essential  luxuries  of  home- 
made bread,  cake,  and  pies,  but  her  own,  the 
children's,  and  frequently  her  husband's  ward- 
robe ftimished  with  all  the  useftil,  if  not  the 
ornamental,  articles  of  dress. 

me  necessity  provided  an  immense  amount 
(rfwork  for  one  pair  of  hands  to  perform— tj^e 
female  head  of  the  house,  the  hard-tasked  wife 
and  mother,  found  not  a  moment  for  relaxa- 
tion. The  drudgery  of  the  kitchen  was  sno- 
eeeded  hj  that  of  the  work-basket,  whose  pile 
of  shirts  and  small  garments  seemed  never  to 
decrease.  Not  a  moment  of  time  could  be  af- 
forded for  the  gratification  of  any  simple  fiincy , 
even  in  ornamental  needlework,  all,  to  the  last 
moment,  and  &r  into  Saturday  night,  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  necessities  of  the  plainest  work 
upon  little  aprons,  frocks,  and  drawers,  and  the 
inevitable. weekly  collection  of  fiunily  mend- 
ing. 

In  a  large  number  of  these  households  the 
case  ia  now  widely  difiisrent :  the  Sewing  Ma- 
dibie,  generally  the  GBOVBR  A  BAKER,  oo- 
Gopies  an  honored  place  hi  the  flmilly  sitting- 
room,  and  accomplishes  more  and  better  than 
the  most  skillM  seamstress.  It  Is  in  a  sense, 
which  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  sew  all  the  household  gar- 
ments by  hand,  the  fiunily  friend.  It  is  looked 
upon  with  eyes  of  real  affection. 

The  interior  of  a  country  house,  at  this  sea- 
Bcm  of  the  year,  is  as  pleasant  as  can  be  imag- 
ined; and  it  is  made  so,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
fhe  presence  of  the  Sewing  Machine.  An  hour's 
work  in  the  afternoon,  upon  a  bright,  rapid, 
wonder-working  GROTER  A  BAKER,  will  ac- 
complish more  than  could  be  done  by  a  weary 
hand-^wirking  ahnoet  hito  midnight  It  will 
not  only  finish  the  doaen  shirts  in  **  less  than 
no  time,**  but  it  will  tuck  drawers  and  chemi- 
fles,  ruffle  nightgowns,  stitch  trowsers,  quilt 
finings  and  coverlids,  and  all  this,  and  much 
more,  with  such  strength,  beauty,  and  pred- 
■icm,  as  would  throw  the  neatest  hand-work 
into  the  Bhadeb 


A  Sewing  Machine  needs  only  to  be  purchas- 
ed once  in  a  lifetime,  it  is  therefore  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  get  the  best ;  the  one  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  most  perfectly  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

This,  we  sincerely  believe,  and  the  opinion  is 
corroborated  I7  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
community,  is  the  GROVER  A  BAKER  Ma- 
chine making  the  celebrated  **GEOVERft 
BAKER**  stitch,  the  only  stitch,  as  Ikr  as  we 
know,  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  (iEunily  sewing. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  GROVER  ft 
BAKER  Machine,  are  strength,  beauty,  elastf- 
dtyt  and  versatility,  or  adaptation  to  any  kind  of 
work.  It  compasses  the  whole  range  of  family 
sewing  completely,  and  without  any  of  the  vex- 
atious delays  in  rewinding,  fastenhig,  and 
finishing,  which  are  common  to  other  ma- 
chines, and  which  occupy  so  much  time,  and 
waste  so  much  material.  It  makes  a  beautiftil, 
smooth,  elastic  seam  upon  cloth  or  cambric, 
which  ^OM  when  it  is  washed  or  stretched 
without  breaking,  and  In  which  every  stitch  is 
so  firmly  lotfl;0d  that  the  seam  can  be  cut  off 
between  every  half  doaeuHBtitches  without  im- 
pairing its  strength. 

Testimonial  letters,  from  ladies  and  house- 
keepers all  over  the  oount^,  speak  unitedly  of 
the  beauty  and  superior  elastid^  of  stitch.  One 
lady  says,  it  is  the  only  machine  that  can 
"  qunt  ;**  another,  that  it  is  the  only  one  '*  fit  for 
boy's  trowsers  ,**  and  a  third,  that  she  is  partioa- 
larly  delighted  with  the  way  hi  which  it  makes 
I*  woolen  drawers  and  flannel  garments.** 

The  GROVER  A  BAKER  stitch  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  properly  used  upon  Hat  seams, 
and  is  therelbre  adapted  to  an  tanmense  variety 
of  garments  contahiing  such  seams,  and  uso 
seams  which  aresub)ected  to  much  stretching 
and  wear.  In  addition  to  the  flictthat  no  re- 
winding and  no  ihstening  Is  required,  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  temper  too,  is  saved  to  the 
operator,  by  the  sfanplidty,  regularity,  and 
ease  of  the  various  movements,  the  a^)ust- 
ment  without  change  of  tension  to  diflSvent 
kinds  of  work,  and  the  method  by  which  it  la 
thrown  from  the  machine,  without  delay  or 
embarrassment,  and  also  in  such  way  as  to  ea^ 
able  the  operator  to  maintain  a  pleasant  and 

gracefhl  position.  ^  .,  „ .  _«« 

FordrSs-makers,  th«  GROVER  A  BAKER 
is  the  only  suitable  machhie :  it  is  the  only  one 
^that  will  accomplish  satisfactorily,  and  with 
an  immense  savinff  of  ttane,  all  the  plain  aew^ 
log,*  stitching,  ana  quMthig  which  they  have  to 
accomplish. 

For  the  heads  of  fimiilies  It  is  equally  valu- 
able. It  wai  do  everythifui.  Itis  sfanplo,  re- 
liable, perfect  in  its  operation,  easy  to  be  ui^ 
derstood,  not  easy  to  get  out  of  ortor,  and 
gives  such  thorough  satlsfiM^on,  as  to  leave  no 
roomlbroomidalnl'-Jir.  Y.  8.  TinM, 


NEW  TEXT-BOOBB  FOR  1866. 


(Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.^ 

BY  EDWARD  JARVIS,  M.D. 
12mo.  Cloth.    Price  $1.50. 

'  This  work  was  prepared  at  the  BUggestioQ  of  the  late  Horaos  Mann,  who  felt 
the  importance  ofa  more  practical  work  than  any  offered  to  the  puUio  upon  this 
eaaential  branch  of  edacatioii.  When,  after  three  years  of  labor,  the  author  pr«* 
eented  him  the  result  of  his  efforts,  he  said  of  it — "  Jt  m  the  Ihi*1  book  exUmt" 

Before  the  child  can  have  use  for  other  knowledge,  he  must  know  how  to  liv«b 
He  diould,  therefore,  learn  the  nature  and  wAnts  of  his  frame,  and  of  its  TariooA 
organs,  even  earlier  than  he  studies  the  features  of  the  earth,  the  science  of  nmiii- 
bers,  or  the  structure  of  language.  The  great  and  sole  object  of  this  work  ia  to 
teach  the  laws  of  health,'  the  powers  of  the  several  organsi  the  limit  of  their 
strength,  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  developed  and  sustained^  and  the  oor- 
tain  and  evil  consequences  that  follow  their  misapplication.  For  these  purposes 
It  teaches,  first,  the  general  structure  of  the  organs ;  second,  the  law  of  their  being 
and  action ;  and  third,  their  application  to  and  connexion  with  the  common  affairs 
of  life.  The  first  is  limited  and  only  preparator^r  to  the  second,  which  is  aUo 
limited  and  subordinate  to  the  liiird.  The  third  is  almost  infinite  in  its  exteat 
and  variety,  and  requires  much  study. 

It  tB  in  the  relative  importance  attached  to  these  several  departments  of  the 
study,  that  this  work  differs  most  essentially  from  all  others.  These  seem  intended 
rather  to  make  anatomical  scholars  than  practical  self-managers.  Science  is  their 
main  purpose,  health  their  secondary.  On  the  other  hand,  l>r.  Jarvis  has  had  in 
Tiew,  mainland  uppermost,  the  practicable  laws  of  health,  and  designs  to  teach 
such  and  such,  only  as  every  one  should  learn  and  could  apply  to  his  own  self- 
management.  For  this  he  uses  anatomy  and  physiology  only  so  far  as  they  can 
be  understood  and  remembered  by  the  people  at  large,  and  only  so  far  as  is  neces- 
aary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  health. 

CP"  Jabvis'  Puxabt  Phtbiologt  (price  76  cts.)  is  designed  for  Juvenile  Claasee. 
Teachers  desiring  to  examine  the  books  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  far- 
nished  specimens  at  40  ots.  and  $L0O  per  copy,  respectively,  post-paid. 


Hew  Physical  &  Intermediate  Geography. 

BY  JAMES  MONTETTH. 


To  be  No.  4  of  the  National  Geographical  Series,  by  Monteith  ds  McNally,  in 
place  of  McN  ally's  System  of  Geography,  which  becomes  No.  6. 

This  book  fills  the  only  gap  in  the  gradation  of  the  most  popular  series  of  School 
C^ographies  ever  published.  It  embraces  Loc^  and  Physical  Geography  so  com- 
bined as  to  furnish  a  complete  academic  course  in  either.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
iog  features  of  the  new  book  is  the  magnificent  system  of  illustration  upon  the 
Object-Teaching  plan.  The  Science  of  Geogi>phy  is  thus  presented  to  the  j outh< 
fnl  mind  with  a  force  and  clearness  otherwise  unattainable. 

Specimen  copies  furnished,  poet-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Teachers  und  oUiers  interested  in  the  selection  of  Text-Books,  are  invited  to 
send  to  the  publishers  for  their  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  where  may  be 
found  detailed  descriptiods  of  all  their  issues. 

▲.  8.  BARMBS  &  CO.,  Bdocational  Publishers, ' 

61,  63  &  66  John  Street,  New  York.  « 


BAILEY'S   AiaEBRA 

IS  AIT  EAST  mTRODUOTIOJSr  TO  M.GEBiEA, 

VfOi  ISB  tIBB  OF 

COMMON    SCHOOLS   AND  ACADEMIES. 


There  is  no  danger  that  the  student  will  find  the  beginning  of  any  seienoe  too  easy. 
In  Algebra,  the  beginner  is  required  to  learn  a  peQuliar  langqage,  to  determine  now 
prindplea,  and  to  accnstom  himself  to  a  new  and  abstract  mode  of  reasoning.  Hence, 
the  author  of  Bailey'n  Algebra  ha»  been  diffuse  in  his  explanations,  and  has  made  the 
sabjeet  ao  dear  that  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  who  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  Arithmetic,  can  understand  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  principleB  are  observed  :— To  introduoe  only  what  properly  belongs  tc 
an  elementary  work ;  To  adhere  strictly  to  a  metbodloal  «rrangeai9nt  that  can  be  easii^ 
understood  and  remembered ;  To  iptroduce  every  new  principle  distinctly  by  itself, 
that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time ;  To  deduce  the  rule^  from 
practical  exercises,  and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  form ;  To  give  a  great  variety  of 
questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;  To  solve  or  fully  explain  all  questions  which 
involve  a  new  principle,  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  To  show  the  reason  of 
every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ;  To  illustrate 
the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  fi-equent  reference  to 
numbers;  And,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems,  in  such  manner 
•  as  may  fully  ezerdse  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discouraging  him. 

TUs  wsrk  eimtoliis  as  asch  Algelira  as  nost  learsen  In  tbe  CeiUMii  Scbools  aM 

Academies  will  re4|iilre. 

Spedmeiui  FOR  EXAMINATION,  by  Mail,  post-paid,  60  cents. 

Retail  Price,  $1.00  \  Wholesale  Price,  75  cents. 

SCHERMERHOBN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  PabHsfaers, 
130  arasid  St.,  XTew  Tork; 

512  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia  ;  6  Cuatom-Hoiifle  Place,  Chicago. 

LARGE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLETS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  WALLS. 

price,  moimied  on  heavy  Sinder^i  Board  •      •      •     75  cents. 
Price,  Bheets,  eent  hy  mail,  prepaid    •      «      •      « '   50  cents. 

These  new  and  heantifal  Tablets  contain  the  entire  Multiplication  Table,  in  Biich  large 
type  xhat  every  figure  may  be  diBtinctly  seen  from  any  part  of  the  school-room.  The 
figare«  are  white,  upon  a  blue  ground,  and  the  tablet  is  bound  with  red,  thus  present- 
ing the  neat  and  lively  appearance  of  ^'  the  red,  white,  and  blue." 

The  entire  work  is  upon  two  sheets,  and  these  are  mounted  upon  heavy  Binder's 
Board— Si^e,  26  by  20  in.  Persons  at  a  distance  from  New  York  and  Philalelphia  may 
obtain  the  sheets  by  mail,  and  fasten  these  sheets  upon  the  wall,  or  mount  them  for 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  more  usefhl  or  beantiftil  decoration  for  the  walls  of  the  Common 
School  than  these  Tablets.  Aaide  from  the  elegance  of  their  appearance  they  will  prove 
invaluable,  Hung  upon  the  walls,  they  will  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  pupil  wh« 
is  not  otherwise  engaged  can  perfect  himself  in  the  Multiplicatimi  Table  during  the  idle 
moments  which  will  aometimes  occur  in  all  ^ohoole. 

SCHERSIBRHORff,  BANCROFT  t  CO.,  Pabllshers, 
130  arand  Street,  Vew  York ;        * 
612  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia  |  6  Onstom-Hoiue  Place,  Ohicaga      « 


FOR,  SXJlVr>AY  SCHOOLS. 
L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

159  WMhingtan  Street,        -        -       BOSTON,  MASS., 

Offer  to  Sunday  Schools,  Teachers  and  dealers  in  Sunday  School  arUcles,  their 
splendid  assortment  of 

HOME  PUBLICA^TIOIN^S, 

AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
Bewards  of  Merit, 

2.    Sunday  School  Cards, 

S.    Brdng^9  Album  Cards  in  Oil  Color 9, 

of  Flowers,  Leayes,  Scenery,  religious  illustrations— one  thousand  magnificent 
objects. 

4.    MAOZO  OABBS  Z  A  n. 

The  Wonder  of  the  Young,  25  cents  e4zcH. 
Bart  of  12  Cards.  Sold  in  all  Bookstores.  Also 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

L.  P.  ft  Co.,  will  send  to  Teachers  by  mail  a  good  sample 
assortment  ofdeetrable  Cards  on  the  receipt  of  $1.    All  in- 
terested  hi  the  wel&re  of  Sunday  Schools  and  who  wish  to 
please  children  should  get  Pramo's  circular  and  samples  of  yarious  publications. 

i.  BJRANG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

159  Washimotom  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  . 

The  Herald  of  Health  and  Journal  of  Physical  Gnltore. 

What  an  Bducator  says  of  it :  Dxpastmbmt  or  Coim ow  Schools,  ) 

Habbmbubo,  Pa.,  December  9, 1861.  / 

MxasBS.  MiLLBBj  Wood  A  Co.— I  have  read  with  attention  and  with  much  gratification  your 
pabllcation.  The  Herald  tif  Health.  Ita'treatment  of  many  oi  the  diseaaoe  to  which  we  are  »ab> 
ject  is  sonnd  and  eminentiy  practical.  Not  only  are  the  Brmptoms  and  treatment  given,  bat  the 
methods  by  which  disease  may  be  warded  off,  and  poggestlons  relative  to  that  care  of  the  system 
\iS  which  ft  becomes  proof  against  nnwholesome  inflnenoes. 

To  teadiers  and  pnpils  it  is  particularlv  valuable,  as  moch  space  Is  given  to  SchooX-rnvm  HygUnm. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  land.    Very  traly  yours, 

SAMUEL  P.  BATES,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Ttnn9*—$lJfO  a  year  ;  4  eopiet,  $5  ;  10  copies,  $10  ;  Single  eopiee,  15  cents. 

Address  the  Publishers^  MILLER,  WOOD  A  CO., 

No.  15  Laiqht  Stbebt,  New  York. 

The  Novelty  Microscope. 

Pateitted  Mat  24th,  1864. 

For  the  examhiation  of  LIVING  INSECTS  this  is  fkr 
superior  to  any  other  glass,  as  it  confines  them  \vjithin 
the  focus  during  the  examination, — feet  up  or  down, 
as  you  please.  It  is  also  suitable  for  examining  flow- 
ers, leaves,  seed,  cloth,  wool,  minerals,  the  skin,  &c., 
&c.,  being  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  purposes 
than  any  other  glass  ever  mvented.  Pnce,  Two  Dol- 
lars. Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price;  or  with  12  beautifm  mounted  objects  adapted 
to  its  use  for  |8.50. 

SCHERHERHORH,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


t90QrsmdBi,,lf.Y. 


619  Arch  St.,  FhUa4elpMa. 


Prci£  Cleveland's  School  and  Bonsehold  library. 

L—A  Ooaipeiidiam  of  Bngllsh  Llteratnre,  from  Mandenrflle  to  Cowper. 
n.— Baglish  Literature  of  Oie  XIX  Centoiyf  embracing  tbe  ciilef  mthon,  llYlng  tnd  deoeMod,  of 

thu  centonr. 
m.— A  Compenmun  of  American  Uteratare,  udou  the  same  plan. 
lY.— A  Compendimn  of  Claeeical  LIteratare.    Conalstlng  of  choice  extracts,  translated  from  the 

best  Gnek  and  Roman  Writers.    With  aoooonts  of  their  worlcs,  best  editions,  Ac,  Ao. 
V.^The  Poedcal  Woriu  of  John  Milton ;  with  a  Life,  Notes,  Index  to  the  sabjecto  of  Paradise 

Lost,  and  a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems. 
YI.— Hymns  for  ISchooIs.  With  appropriate  sections  from  Scriptores,  and  tones  suited  to  all  metres. 
These  books  have  been  warmiT  commended  by  the  first  scholars,  critics,  and  edncatois  of  our 
land,  and  have  been  introdoced  extensivehr  into  onr  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  fiye  worics,  others  are  published  npon  finer  paper,  and 
boond  in  various  styles  of  beaaty,  for  the  Household  Libraiy,  Fall  descriptions  with  prices  sent 
when  applied  for. 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  ldOQrandSt,NewYork 
£12  AnoH  QnMKtf  Philadelphia.    No.  6  Custok  Hodsii  I^jlox,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Joseph  Gillotf  s  Steel  Pens, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

f    J  O  8  B  P  H 

Trade-Mark :    -<      Gnxoir. 
(^  Wabbanted. 

OM  nESCHIPTirJB  NAMJE  AIfJ>  J>JS8IGirATnrG  NVMBBtt, 


SECOND   SEBIES,  Banging  from  Ko.  700  to  No.  76L 

f  J  O  8£PH 

Trade-Mark :  ■<     Gh-lott. 
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"OUR   SONGr   BZRDS;" 

^-75  A  JTJVBNtLB  MUSICAL  QUARTERLY, 

By  GEO.  F.  ROOT  &  B.  R.  HANBY. 

Bonday  Schcols,  Day  Schools,  Select  Sdioolt,  etc.,  supplied  with  FRB8H,  KKW,  BmOINO 

KUSIG,  aH  the  year  ronnd,  at  a  cost  to  each  pnpQ  of 

A  TBlFKiS   OVBK   OKIE   CBltlC  A.   ITEIIK. 

(Jannary)  (April) 

"THE  SNOW  BIRD."  "THE   ROBIN.'* 

(July)     •»      •     •  (Octobei) 

"THE  RED  BIRD."  "THE  DOVE." 

Caob.  N\iiii"ber  a  Complete  Book. 
Tte  '*8I!70W  BIRD**  wUl  be  ready  by  the  1st  of  Dicember. 

TBBJtS. 

Pcrdown, ^JW 

Ferhnndxcd, « J^ 

To8nbecrib«n,peryear, «> 

Single  ooplei,  sent  for  •fltamlnatlon  for 1» 

er*  Send  for  a  Spooimen.  ..A 

isee  BOOT  &  CADY,  Pabliflhen,  Chicago,  HI.  l^oa 


CATARRH 


Is  a  "  flowing  from ;"  and  the  part  from  which  the  **  flowing''  comee,  giipe* 
Dame  to  the  disease ;  which  is  an  inflammation  arising  fh>m  a  cold,  '*  sett- 
ling'' in  that  particular  part ;  as  **  catarrh  of  the  head,"  *  catarrh  on  tho 
chest,"  **  nasal  catarrh^'*  ko ;  this  last,  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  as  it 
b  not  only  troublesome,  bat  in  some  cases  descends  to  the  Imigs,  and  be- 
comes consumption,  and  m  others  causes  a  constant  discharge  from  the 
nose,  of  so  offensiTe  a  nature,  that  the  room  is  filled  with  a  most  noisome 
odor,  the  moment  &e  affected  person  enters  it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  per- 
sons thus  sUkig,  sre  willing  tx>  ^  gi^e  anything  in  the  worid"  or  to  do  any- 
thifig,  and  everything  possible,  to  get  rid  of  such  an  affection.  Some  tato> 
Ittg  advantage  of  this  condition  of  things,  make  exhorbitant  charges  for 
even  attempting  a  cure ;  as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  ex- 
torted from,  alarmed  patients  in  New  York  City;  three  hundred  dollars 
has  been  the  common  asking  price.  A  single  supply  of  "  Qodfrey's  Catarrh 
Remedy,''  which  lasts  about  a  month,  and  costs  but  five  dollars,  will  effect 
in  all  cases,  What  has  hitherto  cost  from  one  hundred,  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. All  that  is  needed  is  to  snuff  up  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  several 
times  a  day,  a  liquid  and  a  powder,  alternately ;  requiring  no  precautions, 
and  in  every  sense,  perfectly  harmless ;  the  effect  being  to  close  up  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  which  yield  the  horrible  odor,  and  to  restore  thenk 
to  their  healthfal  action ;  all  which  is  done  without  any  ill 'effects  what- 
ever ;  the  patient  need  not  see  a  physician,  nor  be  confined  to  the  house  five 
minutes.  Any  one  who  purchases  the  remedy,  and  is  willing,  after  a  two 
weeks  use  of  it,  to  return  what  is  not  used,  in  good  order,  will  have  the 
money  refunded  on  demand,  at  the  only  office  at  which  it  is  purofaased- 
P.  0.  Godfrey,  831  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  the  prescription  of  ona 
of  the  most  eminent  allopathic  medical  professors  in  the  Dnited  Btales. 

A  single  case,  and  that  of  recent  occurrence,  in  New  York  city,  will  an- 
swer for  a  thousand  similar  ones.  A  gentleman  in  Broadway,  writes,  Oct. 
12th,  1665  :  **  My  wife  suffered  Arom  Catarrh  for  quite  seven  years  ;  finally 
the  odor  became  insufferable.  Every  remedy  was  tried,  which  promised 
to  be  of  any  service  ;  when  Godfrey's  Catarrh  Remedy  was  suggested  as 
the  preparation  of  one  of  the  first  Surgeons  in  the  United  States,  and  once 
a  Professor  in  one  of  the  leading  Medical  Colleges.  It  is  the  only  remedy 
that  gave  her  even  temporary  relief.  She  had  been  assured  that  she  could 
not  be  cured  for  less  than  three  hundred  dpUars ;  and  yet,  by  using  Grod- 
frey's  Catarrh  Remedy  she  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  so  that  no  odor  was 
perceptible,  and  she  remains  cured  to  this  day.  Others  by  my  recommend- 
ation have  used  \t,  and  in  every  tase  it  has  proved  satisfactory  to  them.* 
Sold  only  by  P.  0  Godfrey,  8S1  broadway,  New  Yurk  city. 

IBdlN  Journal  of  Health. 
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DSEFDL,  BE&BTIFDl, 
HEALTH-BEGUILING  BOOKS. 

*^^ 

I.  WATSON'S  MANUAL  OF  CALISTHENICS $1  SB 

II.  HAND-BOOK  OF  CALISTHENICS  AND  GYMNASTICS 2  00 

IIL  THE  SAME.    In  Heavy  Gilt .....; 2  50 

|9~SeB«  by  nafl,  pvepsM,  o«  receipt  ef  tlra  priee. 

Each  volume  is  an  8vo,  printed  on  five  and  heavy  tinted  paper,  nobly  and  pro- 
fusely HInstrated  from  orig^nsl  designs,  with  muslo  to  accompany  the  exercises. 
These  works  positively  surpass  all  others  on  physical  cnltnre,  in  harmoniously 
blending  the  sdentiflo  and  the  practical,  in  the  variety  and  oompletenoss*  of  the 
classes  of  movements,  a&d  in  the  adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  the  wants  of  both 
sexes  and  persons  of  all  ages.  In  the  fint,  all  the  ezeroises  are  withoot  apparatus ; 
in  the  second^  complete  oourses  of  exeroises  are  given  both  with  and  without  ap- 
paratus. The  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  parlor,  and  embnv)e  some  of  the  most 
excellent  life-infUsing  games  and  sports  ever  known. 

To  consumptives,  dyspeptics,  in/alids  in  general,  and  the  sedentary,  to  all  wht 
wish  to  secure  physical  beauty,  muscular  strength  and  robust  health,  the  use  of 
these  books' will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  when  health  is  lost  or  impaired  that  one 
can  aympathize  with  the  assertion  of  Professor  Kloss,  that  <*  He  who  has  it  has 'all 
things ;  he  who  lacks  it  has  nothing."  t 

These  books  are  superbly  bound,  and  will  grace  any  library  or  tables    ^ 

The  work  is  th^  most  complete  and  elaborate.*~il^  F,  Emninf  Potl. 
Wc  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  prize  physical  culture,  health,  and  symme- 
trical education.    It  will  find  its  way  into  all  our  schools  and  families.— Cbn^Mii- 

Every  i)erson  not  aocustomod  to  daily  manual  labor  in  the  open  air  ought  to 
pursue  this  system  of  exercise.  The  health  of  the  whole  communis  would  be 
promoted.— ir.  K  Observer, 

A  volume  both  valuable  and  beautifhl ;  it  surpasses  all  its  predecessors.- 7%« 
itdependeni. 

It  teaches  the  best  means  of  educating  the  human  body  simultaneously  wltii  Uie 
human  mind.— 7*A0  Albion, 

It  is  very  oomprebetisive  in  its  character,  embracinjg^  several  topics  which  have 
never  before  been  inoluded  in  one  treatise.  The  subject*  is  treatea  in  a  most  care- 
ful and  exact  form,  and  illustrated  in  a  style  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desiredL — 
Swaday'School  Timet. 

To  those  in  authority,  whose  influence  would  be  effectual  in  promo^g  the  cir- 
culation of  this  book,  it  becomes  a  positive  duty  so  to  do  by  every  means  in  thair 
power.  All  who  have  the  ph vsioal  welfare  of  tlie  human  race  at  heart,  and  under- 
stand how  powerless  the  iutelleot  is  to  contend  against  tha  burden  of  a  feeble  and 
emaciated  ntime.  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in 
his  own  sphere,  however  small  it  may  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them. 
'  -;Kw  York  J)a4lp  Timet. 

Truly  a  book  that  every  famHjjr  should  have.  The  whole  subject  of  thorough 
bodily  exercise  is  made  as  attractive  as  It  is  important.—^ay7«r'«  Weddjf, 

The  book  cannot  be  too  highly  reoommended.— J9b»M  Journal. 

We  piBoticed  these  exererses  to  recover  health ;  we  advise  others  to  practice 
them  to  keep  it.  .  .  .  These  books  are  a  credit  to  the  Americiia  preM,— London 

8CHE2MERH0EH,  BANCBOPT  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 
130  Oftftid-streat  N.  T.,  and  512  Aroh-strMt,  Pbll 


TEXT-BOOKS  ON  BOTANY, 

By  Prof.  ASA  CRAY^  of  Harvard  University. 

M    m     ¥i 

The  CONSERVATORY  OF  FLOWERS  in  the  RATIONAL  PROPAGA- 
TING GARDENS  at  WASHINGTON,  is  arranged  according 
to  the  Classiflcation  in  these  Text-Books. 


These  Books  present  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and  de- 
velopments of  the  science,  and  have  been  recommended  by  abnost  eyeiy 
eminent  Botanist  in  the  countiy. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  descrip- 
tion, accurate  and  scientifio  analysis  of  Plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations 
they  have  no  equaL 

"  ^  THE   •■Kim   COVAIAT   OF 

Sow  Pla/ntS  €hr€yw» — Containing  a  Pit^w^/lar  FlorOy  or  an  AiTang«- 
ment  and  DeBcription  of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated. 
Illustrated  by  more  than  <>00  Diawhigs  firom  Nature. 

Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology.— VIwa- 

trated  by  over  860  Wood  cuts ;  to  which  is  added  a  copious  Shuarif,  or 
Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

JIfanual  of  JSotany.-^A  comprehensive  flora  of  the  Northern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Yir^^inia  and  Kentucky,  arranged 
according  to  the  N<Uural  System.  To  which  is  added  Ga&dbn  BctTANr,  and 
Fourteen  beautiful  Plates  illustrating  the  Gtenera  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  &c. 

Lessons  and  Manual. — ^This  work,  in  one  volume,  is  the  one 
most  used  as  a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany. 

Structural  and  Systematic  JSoiany  and   Vegetable 

PHYSIOLfOGY.— Being  a  jyth  revised  edition  of  the  "Botanical  Text- 
Book,"  illustrated  by  over  1,300  Woodcuts,  to  which  is  added  afUU  Glossary, 
or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

Manual  of  Botany ,  with  Mosses  and  Liverworts. 

—With  Twenty-two  Plat«i,  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Cryptogamia. 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States.— By  A.  W.  Chapman,  K  D. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Prod  Grat, 
snd  presents  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  PhsBuogamous  and  higher 
Ayptogamous  Plants  of  all  the  States  south  of  Eentucl^  and  Virginia^  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi 

The  undersigned  are  the  pnbliBhers  also  o^^ 
Sanders '  Beriet  of  Beadera,  Bryant  A  StraUon's  Booh^Ketping, 

Bohin9Qn*9  Series  of  MaHhetnaileo,  ^tuquelle't  JFi-eneh  Series, 

KerVa  Beriee  of  Orwnmara,  Woodbury's  German  Series, 

CoUon's  Series  of  Geographies,  Speneerian  JPenmanship, 

WelW  NtUural  Seienees,  WUieon's  Mistories,  Bte. 

^  Also  mannttetarer  of  the  Oatebgated  SPBNCBBIAN  8TBSL  PSNS. 
ZAberai  terms  Iffiven  on  boohs  furnished  for   eoDan^ination   or   ia^troduction . 
Send  for  a  Oatalos^e* 

AddreeBthePuUuhen,        TTOQS,  FHIBliET,  BLAXEMAN  ft  CO., 

4SSS0  Walker  Street,  N.  T. 


A  LMIGHTT  GOD,  we  adore  and  bless  Thee  as  the  Author  of  our  being, 
and  the  Giver  of  all  our  mercies.  We  acknowledge  Thee  as  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever  more.  Thou  art  worthy  to  be  praised,  and  loved, 
and  had  in  reverence  of  all  Thy  creatures.  Thou  art  glorious  in  Thy  holi- 
ness :  fearful  in  Thy  praises :  doing  wonders.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory. 

TVe  praise  Thee  for  what  Thou  art  in  Thyself,  and  for  the  revelation 
Thou  haat  made  to  us  of  Thy  glorious  perfections  in  the  person  and  work 
of  Thy  blessed  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

We  thank  Thee  for  that  blessed  Word  in  which  this  revelation  is  con- 
tained. Teach  us  to  love  that  Word.  Help  us  to  understand  it.  May  we 
make  it  our  guide,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it.  Open  our  eyes,  that  we 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law.  May  it  be  sweet  to  our  taste 
as  the  honey,  and  the  honey  comb.  May  we  esteem  it  more  than  our  ne- 
cessary food;  and  rejoice  in  Thy  Word  as  one  who  findeth  great  spoil. 

Especially  help  us  to  learn  from  it  the  purpose  for  which  Thou  hast 
sent  us  into  the  world.  May  we  be  fully  awakened  to  the  important  truth, 
that  the  great  end  for  which  we  were  created,  is  that  we  may  know  Thee, 
and  love  Thee ;  may  glorify  Thee,  and  enjoy  Thy  blessed  presence  forever. 

Teach  us  to  know  that  we  never  can  begin  to  secure  this  object  of  our 
creation  till  our  hearts  are  changed  by  Thy  converting  grace,  and  we  arc 
made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  May  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  assured  that  all  needful  things  will  then  be  added. 

Lead  us  to  true  repentance,  and  a  living  faith  in  Thee.  Help  us  to 
consecrate  ourselves  to  Thy  service  and  glory.  May  the  language  of  our 
hearts  continually  be,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  us  to  do?"  Make  us 
feel  that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  are  bound  to 
glorify  Thee  with  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  which  are  Thine.  Whatsoever 
our  hands  find  to  do,  may  we  do  it  with  our  might. 

Be  Thou  our  Guardian  and  Guide.  Help  us  in  all  our  ways  to  acknow- 
ledge Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  direct  our  steps. 

May  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at 
those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal;  and  whether  we  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do,  may  we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

These  things  we  humbly  beg,  and  whatever  else  Thou  shalt  see  to  be  con- 
venient for  us,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


OF»i]Nrio:isr8  of 

IN  FAYOR  OF  THIS  WORK 


A  few  extracts  from  notices  bj  those  who  have  seen  the  plan  or  proof  sheets  of  the  book^  as 
well  as  from  letters  received  relating  to  it,  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  here. 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  CbleagO  Tribune  baring  seen  some  of  the  proof  sheets, 
writes  as  follows : 

**  WoBSHip  iH  TBI  SonooL-BoOK.^To  show  your  read«rB  how  thoroughly  Menn.  SoanmRHOBir,  Baitciioft 
k  Co.  are  taking  bold  of  their  minion,  and  with  what  enlightened  intelligence  they  are  extending  ite  ftmctiona, 
let  me  state  that  I  looked  orer  the  proof  sheets  of  a  beautiful  forthcoming  school  Tolume  with  uie  above  titia, 
Itreparod  with  the  greatest  care,  and  by  consultation  and  aid  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  clergymen,  and 
under  the  authorship  of  a  leading  educator,— a  School  Prayer  and  Singing  Book,  to  guide  and  give  elevation  to 
rhc  daily  devotions  of  the  school  room.  This  will  fall  cold  on  the  ears  and  attention  of  many  who  are  interested 
in  public  education,  but  there  are  thousands  on  thousands  who  believe  that  Christian  influences  are  nowhere  more 
to  be  coveted  than  in  the  school  room,  and  with  these  the  publication  of  Bev.  Mr.  Wylie  will  be  adopted  with  an 
instant  favor  that  will  bleee  both  author  and  publishers." 

The  Principal  of  a  flourishing  New  England  Seminary,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  some  Educational  works,  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  brin^f  your  book  Into  notice  and  use,  for  in  so  doings  |  shall  subserve 
the  Interests  of  Christian  Education." 

Another  Minister  writes  thus : 

"  i  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  your  book.  With  the  efforts  necessary  to  introduce  your 
publication  into  our  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  learning  and  elsewhere,  I  trust,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  your  largest  expectations  will  be  realized/' 

The  Principal  of  one  of  the  most  sucoessful  Aeadamies  for  boys,  in  Pennsylrania,  when 
contributing  a  Prayer  for  the  book,  closes  an  aooompaning  note  by  saying : 

"  Wishing  you  every  possible  success  in  your  timely  undertaking,  I  bog  to  be  a  subscriber, 
and  will  order  more  if  required." 

From  a  letter  written  by  a  well  known  Pagtor,  of  one  of  our  large  oity  churches,  I  make 
the  following  extract : 

"You  have  my  best  wishes  for  success  in  your  present  effort,  for  whatever  shall  contribute  to  a 
more  regular,  intelligent  and  devotional  reading  of  God's  ever-blessed  word  must  be  productive 
of  good." 

Another  Clergyman  writes : 

"  I  enclose,  according  to  your  request,  my  contribution  to  the  work  you  are  preparing.  Such 
a  work  is  truly  a  desideratum,  and  I  trust  yours  may  fully  meet  the  existing  necessity." 

A  speoimen  page  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  Banner  of  tlie 

COTenant,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  that  paper : 

**RKy.  W.  T.  Wtlie,  principal  of  the  Milton  Classical  Institute  in  this  State,  Is  engaged  upon  a  work  of  much 
interest  and  value  to  Chnstian  Instructors,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  submitted  to  our  inspection.  It  is  a 
)i0<>k  of  Scripture  lessons,  with  appropriate  psalms  or  hymns  set  to  music  accompanying  each,  for  the  opening 
service  of  the  school.  A  leading  religious  topic  is  selected,  and  passages  without  note  or  comment  are  gathered 
from  various  parts  of  Scripture  as  they  boar  on  the  topic,  forming  a  continuous,  interesting  and  instructive  les- 
»m.  The  idea  and  ^an  of  the  work  are  excellent,  the  ezecation  of  the  specimen  page  was  exceedingly  hand- 
some  and  tasteftil.    We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Wylie  will  have  great  success  in  his  undertaking.*' 

SOEEBMEBHOBIT,  BAVOBOFT  &  00.,  Pablishers, 
130  OBAiro  ST.,  Uew  York. 
612  ABOH  ST.,  Philadelphia. 
6  OnSTOH  HOUSE  PLAOE,  Ohioago,  lU. 


WomM^  im  t&@  S@k@)@)le&@)@)M« 


]>eAr  Sir 9 — I  preaent  joa  speoimen  pages  of  the  abore-named  Manual  of  Devotion,  whioh 
is  now  in  press.  The  work  has  grown  out  of  the  wants  felt  in  mj  own  experience  of  ten  jears  as  a 
teacher.  In  addition  to  the  combination  of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  the  Study  of  God's  Word,  each 
lesson  presents  at  its  commencement  a  topio  whioh  is  the  key-note  of  the  entire  service. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  three  things  in  regard  to  the  book : — \tm  Object ; 
Its  Plan ;  and  the  Mode  of  Ilslng  it. 

I. — The  Object*  (o)  is  to  secure  individual  attention  and  united  expression  throughout  the 
entire  service;  (6)  to  suggest  important  doctrines  and  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  young ;  (c)  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  youth  with  the 
teachings  of  divine  truth  on  all  the  great  questions  of  life,  and  with  the  richest  and  sweetest 
treasures  of  sacred  song ;  (d)  to  aid  in  preparing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  more  fervently  and  effectively  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  home  and  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion. In  one  word,  its  object  is  tp  aid  in  educating  (both  by  instruction  and  by  development,)  eaoh 
student,  as  an  accountable  religious  being,  in  the  performance  of  his  highest  duty,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  greatest  happiness. 

II.~The  Plan,  (a)  in  preparing  the  book,  the  first  step  was  to  form  an  outline  ot  tne 
great  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Religion,  as  these  regard  God  and  Man ;  giving  prominence  to  such 
as  especially  claim  the  attention  of  youth,  and  tend  to  shape  the  course  of  life.  (6)  Selections  of 
Scripture  were  then  made,  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  given  topio  by  precept,  narrative,  dbc. 
These  selections  were  afterwards  arranged  with  a  view  to  make  them  suggestive  of  the  various 
bearings  of  the  subject  as  far  as  practicable,  (e)  After  that,  appropriate  psalms  and  hymns  were 
chosen,  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  combination  of  strength  and  beauty,  so  that  the  choicest 
spiritual  and  poetical  productions  of  our  language,  in  youth  might  be  treasured  up  for  counsel  and 
eomfort  in  after  life,  (d)  The  adaptation  of  music  to  the  hymns  was  considered  a  most  important 
and  difficult  matter:  several  leading  composers  were  consulted,  and  the  final  arrangement  and 
adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  words  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  T.  J.  Cook,  of  New  York,  whose 
name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  judicious  execution  of  the  work.  (See  Musical  Introduction  in  the 
Book,  by  Mr.  Cook.)  (e)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  young  teachers  might  hesitate,  unaided, 
to  lead  their  pupils  in  prayer,  each  page  of  the  lesson  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  earnest 
Christian  educator,  and  after  its  perusal,  a  prayer  was  written  by  him,  adapted  especially  to  that 
particular  lesson.  We  have  thus  more  than  250  leading  minds,  of  all  evangelical  churches  in  our 
loyal  Und,  participating  in  the  service  of  prayer,  thus  securing  a  variety,  freshness  and  adaptation 
which  oould  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

III«— The  Mode  of  Use.  (a)  WhUe  the  book  is  not  arranged  by  any  formal  division 
of  days,  months  or  times,  it  furnishes  material  for  more  than  every  school-day  in  the  year.  (6)  Saoh 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  of  the  leeeone,  (the  book  will  be  bound  in  two  editions,  the  leatone  wxihovA 
thepraifera  for  the  pupils.)  The  teacher  proceeding  in  course,  or  selecting,  or  calling  on  a  pupil  to 
select,  a  lesson  for  the  day,  all  join  in  singing  the  psalm  or  hymn  chosen.  The  teacher  will  then 
read  the  first  verse  of  the  Scriptures,  one-half  the  school  read  the  second  verse  in  concert,  the  other 
half  read  the  third  verse  in  like  manner  and  so  around,  (e)  The  teacher,  (aJl  bowing  on  their 
desks,)  leads  in  prayer,  using  in  whole  or  in  part  the  form  prepared,  or  directing  the  service  in  his 
own  language.  A  Sabbath  lesson  might  be  assigned  for  study  on  (hat  day,  and  at  least  a  portion 
of  it  memorised. 

Having  tried  as  briefly  as  possible  to  explain  the  Object  and  Plan  of  the  work,  with  the  Mode 
of  Using  it,  I  would  be  happy  to  send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  the  complete  work  (making  over 
500  pages,  with  prayers  included,)  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  your  Institution.  Should 
you  order  a  copy  for  examination,  I  will  enclose  a  circular  with  it,  proposing  epecial  terme  for 
Ua  xntrodueHon.  For  a  single  copy,  by  mail,  postage  pre-paid,  enclose  $1.85.  In  case  you  wish  to 
order  several  copies  by  express,  enclose  $1.50  for  each.  The  retail  price  of  the  book,  complete, 
is  $2.50 ;  the  lessons  alone  retail  at  $1.50. 

Should  you  wish  a  copy,  please  give  your  address  fully  and  distutctlt,  and  the  book  will  be 
sent  as  ordered. 

7or  information,  in  regard  to  terms  for  Introdaetion,  address 
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The  End  and  Object 


OLD  HtnTDBED.    L.  IL 


o/otar  Being. 


ALL  p«opIe  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  yoiee ; 
Him  serro  with  fear,  Hie  praise  forth  tell. 
Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice. 

2  Know  that  the  Lord  is  God  indeed ; 
Without  oar  aid  He  did  as  make; 
Wo  are  His  flock,  He  doth  us  feed, 
And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take. 

8  Oh,  enter,  then.  His  gates  with  praise ; 
Approach  with  joy  His  coarts  anto; 
Praise,  land,  and  bless  His  name  alwaySi 
For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 

4  For  why  ?  the  Lord  oar  God  is  good. 
His  mercy  is  forever  sure ; 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood, 
And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure. 

StemKold — ffopkitu. 


THEE  we  adore,  etemaJ  Lord ! 
We  praise  Thy  name  with  one  accord ; 
Thy  saints  who  here  Thy  goodness  see, 
Through  all  the  world  do  worship  Thee. 

2  To  Thee  aloud  all  angels  cry, 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  powers  on  high : 
Thee,  Holy,  holy,  holy  King, 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  they  ever  sing. 

3  Th'  apostles  Join  the  glorious  throng ; 
The  prophets  swell  th'  immortal  song ; 
The  martyrs'  noble  army,  raise 
Eternal  anthems  to  Thy  praise. 

4  From  day  to  day,  0  Lord,  do  we 
Highly  exalt  and  honor  Thee ! 
Thy  name  we  worship  and  adore, 
World  without  end,  for  evermore. 

Unknown, 


WHAT  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitcst  him?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honor. 

2  0  LoBD,  open  thou  my  lips :  and  my  mouth 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise. 

8  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will 
I  pray,  and  cry  aloud :  and  he  shall  hear  my 
voice. 

4  Thus  will  I  bless  ihee  while  I  live :  I  will 
lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name.  My  soul  shall 
be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  and 
my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips. 

5  All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee,  and 
shall  sing  unto  thee ;  they  shall  sing  unto  thy 
name. 

6  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  0 
Most  High ; 

7  To  show  forth  thy  loving  kindness  in  the 
morning,  and  thy  faithfulness  every  night. 

8  0  Lord,  thou  art  my  God :  I  will  exalt 
thee,  I  will  praise  thy  name:  for  thou  hast 
done  wonderful  things;  thy  counsels  of  old 
are  faithfulness  and  truth. 

9  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself: 
they  shall  show  forth  my  praise. 

10  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
be  justified,  and  shall  glory. 

1 1  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 


12  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples. 
If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide 
in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's 
commandments  and  abide  in  his  love. 

13  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am;  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast 
given  me :  for  thou  lovedst  me  before"  tlie 
foundation  of  the  world. 

14  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall 
be  my  son. 

15  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to 
a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed  me 
that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descend- 
ing out  of  heaven.  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein ;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

IC  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof. 

17  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
shall  walk  in  tlie  light  of  it:  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor 
into  it: 

18  And  the  gates  of  it  ehall  not  be  shut  at 
all  by  day:  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 

10  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  nations  into  it. 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 

Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premiiuns 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

NEW  YORK,  ^rf^eae^^  KENTUCKY, 


VERMONT, 
NEW  JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

OHro, 

INDIANA, 

tfiCHIQAN, 

WISCONSINi 


TENNESSEE, 

MISSOURI, 

ALABAMA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 

VIRGINIA, 

flORTH  CAROLINA, 

OAUFORNIA,  * 


IOWA,  -*iEaa£;i»=^  OREGON, 

And  it  nimiBreiii  Inditutai  and  County  Fain,  Inolndisg  all  fh«  Fain  at 
which  thfiT  were  exhibited  the  pait  three  yean. 
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The  GROVEKABAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE  is  enperior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons : 

!•  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other. 

2*  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  va- 
riety and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  executes  beautiful  embroidery  and  omar 
mental  work. 
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The  Grorer  A  Balnr  8.  Iff,  Co.  maoTirbeton,  In  ad<11tlon  to  their  oel^brated  GROVBB  A 
BAKBR  BTITCH  Mftchines,  the  moit  perfect  SHUTTLE,  or  **  LOCK  BTITCH**  Ifachlnet  im  th« 
market,  and  afford  Darehaeen  the  opportanity  of  selecting  after  trial  and  examination  of  both, 
the  one  beet  mited  to  their  wanta.  Other  Companies  manpfsetare  hot  eiie  kind  of  rrf^himr 
caahr  Vkdean  mci  afford  this  epportonity  of  selection  to  thdr  onatomen. 


•«•  A  pamphlet  oontalning  aamples  of  both  the  Qrover  h  Baker  Btiteh  and  Bhottla  Btltok 
In  farlooa  (kbrics,  with  fo\\  explanations,  diagrams,  and  lllnstrationi,  to  enable  purohaten  to 
cxaeilfiM,  teH  and  eomport their  relatiTe  ments,  will  be  famished,  on  reoaest,  at  oar  offioet 
Ibronghont  the  eoantry.    Those  who  desire  machines  that  do  the  hut  work  shoald  not  IkU 
eead  for  this  pamphlet,  and  iitit  and  eompar§  theae  stitohea  for  tk§wmlv9i. 
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GEOVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

496  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 
18  Suner  Street,  B«st«B.       1 7S0  ChestMt  Street,  ruiaielthlai 


THE  EUREKA  LIQUID  8LATIN& 

■AU8  A  flOWACB  WHICH  MSVAIA  THE  WBft  WiLL  8UTHL 

rr  IS  PERFECTLY  BLACK,  NEVER  CRUMBLES,  AND  ALWAYS 
REMAINS  HARD  AND  SMOOTH. 

It  is  Bnooes8f\ilIy  applied  to  any  Mnd  of  board  or  wall  anrfao^,  and  ia  invaluable  in 
renovating  old  BlaoKboards.  It  has  been  used  for  more  than  nine  vears  in  some  of  the 
beet  Public  Schools  of  New  England,  and  the  surface  is  as  smooth  ana  perfect  now  as  whea 
it  was  first  applied.    This  proves  the  durability  of  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

It  ia  securely  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  bv  express. 

It  is  easily  applied— full  directions  acootnpany  it  By  followmg  the  directions,  any 
teacher  may  successfully  apply  the  Eureka  Slating,  and  make  a  pfrfed  SlaU  iut/acs^ 
wonderfttl  in  all  the  good  qualities  of  color ^  tmoothnssty  and  durabUUy. 

Price,  $I.7S  per  Fiat;  td.00  per  ftnarl. 

5  per  cent,  discount  on  five  gallons,  and  10  per  cent,  on  ten  gallons,  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface :  hence  it  makes  • 
very  cheap  blackboard  surface.  In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  in 
other  convenient  places,  we  can  send  a  periion  to  apply  it  upon  reasonable  terms. 

fSST  Please  do  not  oonfound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known 


by  other  names,  or  manufactured  by  other  persons.    Eor  this,  like  most  other  really  < 
oellent  articles,  nas  its  imitations.    But  no  other  slating  can  prodnoe  tkeper/eeU^  tmoo 


rex- 
ftmootii^ 
hlaek^laUmffoMofihsMUBEKA,  "       '  -    ^      - 

We  can  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  from  prominent  teachers  and  school 
officers  ia  bv^tj  part  of  the  country.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 

SovTH  BosToir,  Mass. 
W«  hftTtt  nMd  tha  Rnnka  Liquid  BIstfiif  ufon  SU  oar  UAckboarda  liaee  SapUmber,  18M,  and  I  do  not  fa«* 
tttte  to  MQr  tb«t  th«3r  «r«  niporlor  to  tho  b«l  atoM  tlatos. 

0.  Q.  CLklLK,  Ma$l«r  Bighw  Grtmmm- BdkoA 
The  Boraka  Lltinid  Slating  iriU  altivs  five  saftliftMstlon  wbon  prpptrty  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICkT^.  Pub.  SchooU,  Btmkm,  Mat. 
Pauitba*  H.  T.,  Dm.  8th,  U8S. 
I  haro  QMod  boards  made  ofahBoet  ererj  Tmrietj  of  wood ;  cboee  mado  of  **  Hard-Flolih,"  patotod ;  thoea 
Blade  oTPlaeter  of  Pari*,  Beach  Sand,  Lkne  and  Lamp  Blaok,  and  tboae  made  of  Qbarry  Slat* ;  and  I  an  eota> 
polled  to  My  that  I  think  the  •orfkoe  made  of  Bareka  Ltqaid  Slating  la  decidedly  eaperlor  to  any  thine  I  have 
OTor  ued.    If  ft  eoold  not  be  replaeed  I  would  not  take  SoO  for  the  Board  In  my  reoitaUon*room. 

J.  DUNLAP,  Frintipal  piknpra  Clamieal  UMom  ;SMoo(« 
_  OBBKirriUS,  N.  J.,  Nor.  llth,  ISO. 

The  (reat  dtaidtratum  la  at  last  fonnd—a  nBOOth,  ittMadty  wArohmy  durable  blackboard  surflice,  nieh 
aa  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  or  by  any  other  meant,  than  by  the  Invalnable  "  fiereka  lAatli^ ;" 
invdtmatU^  becanse,  In  my  estimation.  It  excels  In  every  desirable  quality,  the  costly,  jotnUd,  grald^  stone 
elating  now  In  use.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  tks  "  Rvreka,"  onoe  teeted,  will  become  imhermMg  ustd.  I  moat 
heartuv  commend  it  to  my  fellow-teachers,  and  all  Intereeted  In  edncBtional  Improvements. 

WM.  U.  BT0BR8,  Frin.  Pub.  Seh,  eteemwin*, 
Wbitb  Hall  Acadbjct,  PsffMSTLTAjf ia.  Nov.  29th,  IMOL 
Two  yeace  ago  I  applied  a  qnart  of  yonr  **  Snreka  Liquid  Slatloe*'  to  about  120  (bet  of  blackboard  surfhee 
mv  school-room,  and  It  Is  now  as  good  as  when  first  applied  ;  and  during  ten  months  of  each  year  It  has  been 


nmvi .^ „ 

osed  dally  by  abont  thirty  pnnils.  The  old  snrteee  was  covered  with  ordinary  lampblack  and  ofl.  and  Uke  most 
such  boards  was  too  smooth  nr  chalk  cravens.  The  "  Eureka  Liquid"  produces  the  best  surtaco  f0(  bbiok- 
boards  ihat  I  have  ever  used..  Oar  School  Board  aothorltas  ae  to  ecnd  fsr m  gallon  for  other  rooms. 

•  WM.  B.  BIGLEB.  Teachtr. 

^       .  .  .  Whitb  Plaihs,  N.  Y. 

Toar  Liquid  Slating  ts  woaderfhl.     I  applied  H  to  lome  old  blackboards,  and  it  Is  very  nearly  like  a  stone 
'-'  O.  B.  WILLW,  Primeipol. 

TsaptB  OaOTB  Fbvalb  Sbvikabt,  Sabatoga,  N.  Y.,  Julv  1st,  IS68. 
V  -....--    ..  ^ ...  -    .        ....         There  Is  nolhiB« 

)PriM^paL 
POBTLAKD,  Mb.,  Junetth,  1868. 
I  have  vsed  It  with  hearty  sattsfhctlon.  Mr.  Benton,  our  Phonographic  Instructor,  remarks  that  he  waa 
prepared  to  find  It  good  **  but  the  half  had  not  been  told  bim."  I  have  observed  that,  sH  where  yon  please  Ifl  the 
.  room,  provided  you  can  see  the  beard  fhlrly,  every  character  written  upon  it  is  distinct  to  the  eye,  and  Is  not 
obscured  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  Its  surfkce,  as  is  the  case  wida  those  which  are  covered  with  the 
oommon  paint.  '  H.  T.  CUMMINOS. 


..    _.  TsaptB  Obotb  Fbvalb  Sbvikabt,  Sabatoga,  N.  Y.,  July  1st,  U 

Mv  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  yean  ago,  and  they  are  yet  Inperfect  condition.    There  Is  n 

equal  io  this  Liquid  Slating.  (Bar.)  L.  fTbBECHBB  (D. D.)  PHncfjp 


The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  is  having  a  great  demand  and  gives  perfoet  saHsfaetion.  It  was  recently  ap* 
plied  to  some  of  the  walls  in  Cooper  Institute.  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  is  highly  pleased  with  the  perftet  sUto  suHhea 
which  it  has  produced  in  that  ooole  monument  "to  Sdenoe  and  Art."— Ai.  Eemid. 

SCHEBMEBHOBN,  BANCBOET  &  CO.,  Manuihcturen, 
130  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
6ia  Arab  StMet,  Philadelphia )  6  OuatomSooae  Plao*  Ohioago,  JOm. 
.,  AMERICAN  TABLET  COMPANY.,  27  Comhill,  Boston. 
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W.  Well,  try  me  and  see.  But  just  let  me  look  at  the  book  a  minute 
to  see  how  it  begins.     [Looks,'] 

[Enter  Jame8,  quietly,'] 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  September  the — the — 
Early  on  the  morning  of — [HesxtaJtes,  hangs  his  head  and  moves  his 
lips  as  if  repeating  to  himself.] 

E,   Well ;  go  on, 

W,  The — Oh  !  I  know  now  I  "  The  British,  under  General  Moni- 
clam — " 

E.    [Laughing,]  Breakfasted  on  chowder,  I  suppose.' 

TT.  I  won't  say  another  word,  if  you  don't  stop  laughing.  It's  mean 
to  laugh,  when  a  fellow  miscalls  a  word. 

E,  Well ;  I  won't  laugh  any  more,  if  I  can  help  it.  Come,  begin 
again.  You'd  better  try  this  verse  :  "  General  Wolfe,  with  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men — " 

TF.  Oh,  yes !  I  know.  *'  General  Wolfe,  with  an  army  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  scalded  the  Heights  of  Abiram."  What  are  you  laughing 
at? 

E,  [Laughing,]  Come,  now  ;  that's  fine !  Scalded  the  Heights  of 
Abiram.    Where  did  you — 

W,   I  say  it's  in  my  book,  now,  just  so  1     See  if  it  isn't  I 

E.  Well,  look  and  see  ;  s-c-a-1-e-d.     What  does  that  spell  ? 

W.  Scdedy  of  course.  Well,  I  thought  I  was  right.  Oh  I  Abraham. 
Any  way,  there  isn't  much  difference  ;  and  what's  the  use  of  being  so 
mighty  particular  about  a  word  or  two.  History  is  a  mean  thing  to  learn 
anyhow. 

E,  That's  a  fact,  Will.  It  is  a  mean  thing  to  learn  anyhow^  but  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  learn  right.  But  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Who  corftmanded  the  English  ? 

W,  Ha  !  aint  you  smart  ?  Don't  you  think  you've  got  me  now  ?  There 
wasn't  any  English  there  1 

E.    [After  a  quiet  laugh,]     Well,  then,  who  did  fight  there  ? 

W.  Why,  the  British  and  the  French. 

E,  Who  commanded  the  French  ? 

W.   General  Wolfe. 

E,   What  became  of  him  ? 

W,  He  was  killed,  wasn't  he  ?  Oh !  I  know  the  lesson  now !  He 
was  mortally  wounded — and — (drawling  and  speaking  as  though  the 
words  were  one  sentence) — *'  They  fly  who  fly  said  the  dying  hero  the 
French  said  a  soldier  then  I  die  content  said  the  hero  and  immediately 
expu'cd." 

E,  That's  it,  exactly  I  You  do  know  a  thing  or  two,  don't  you?  But 
never  mind  those  old  wars  and  dead  heroes.  Let's  talk  about  our  own 
war.    You  read  the  papers,  don't  you,  Will  ? 
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W,  Of  course  I  do  I  Do  you  think  Pm  a  spooney,  because  I  missed  a 
word  or  two  in  my  liistory  lesson  ? 

E,  What  do  you  think  of  General  Grant's  report  ? 

W,   1  thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing  ;  didn't  you  ? 

E.  Yes,  very.  That  account  of  the  battle  of  Baltimore  /was  splen- 
did, wasn't  it  ? 

James  [^Stepping  forward.']     The  battle  of — 

E.  Be  quiet,  James!  Let  us  alone.  Fll  ^o  with  you  directly.  \_To 
William.']  Didn't  you  read  the  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  after 
Grant  took  command,  and  all  about  the  terrible  battle  at  Baltimore, 
where  the  Alabama  was  sunk  and  the  Monitor  did  such  execution  ? 

W.  Well — no — not— quite — all — of— it ;  but  it  was  dreadful,  wasn't 
it? 

E.  It  was  that !  You  remember  that  splendid  charge  that  the  rebels 
made  just  as  the  gunboats  came  round  Cape  Hatteras  and  opened  fire  on 
them.     They  bad  just  crosse4  the  Chickamauga,  and — 

W.  Yes,  I  remember ;  but  I  read  it  in  a  hurry,  and  may  have  for- 
gotten some  parts. 

J.  Come,  Ed.,  that's  too  much  !    There — 

E,  Keep  still,  Jim  ;  there's  time  enough.  I'll  come  out  all  right.  [2b 
WiJtliam.]  You  see,  General  Scott  came  up  to  the  rebels,  who  had  about 
a  million  of  men  strongly  posted  along  Tennessee.  The  fight  lasted 
three  days,  you  remember,  and  our  troops  were  being  overpowered,  when 
Grant  came  up  with  half  a  million  of  men,  and,  dashing  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  rallied  our  forces  ;  and,  when  the  monitors  came  up,  drove 
the  rebels  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  took  the  most  of  'em  prisoners, 
and — 

W,  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  remember  all  about  it.  But,  you  see,  I  must  go, 
now.    Tom's  waiting  for  me.  *\^ExiL 

E.  Well ;  1  think  you'd  better  go.  [Calling  after  him.]  Say  1 
Can't  you  spend  time  some  rainy  Saturday  to  write  a  history  of  the 
war  ?  You'd  make  a  capital  hand  ;  you  have  such  an  excellent  memory, 
and —  ^ 

J.  Don't  be  so  hard  on  the  poor  fellow,  Ed.,  if  he  is  a  fool  and 
won't  own  it.    What  possessed  you  to  lie  so  ? 

E.  I  didn't  lie.  He  said  he  had  read  Grant's  report,  and  I  said  he 
knew  so  and  so,  then.  He  did  all  the  lying. 

J.   It  was  laughable,  I  confess  ;  but  was  it  fair? 

E.  Well,  no  ;  perhaps  not.  But  it  was  as  near  the  truth  as  he  would 
have  got  if  he  had  the  report  for  a  lesson.  He  pretends  to  know  so 
much  that  I  can't  help  running  him  a  little  sometimes.  There  goes  the 
first  bell  I  If  I  don't  make  up  for  lost  time,  Will  may  give  me  a  hint  to 
mind  my  own  lessons  more,  and  his  less. 

J.  And  I  too.    I  came  in  to  study. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE   SECOND  DAY. 

THE  close  of  the  first  day's  exercises  foond  me  exhausted,  withoat 
having  enconntered  opposition  or  defiance.  It  was  the  weariness  of 
my  struggle  with  an  imperturbable  stupidity,  the  downfall  of  my  high  hopes 
and  boundless  aspirations.  I  had  imagined  myself  the  center  of  a  circle  of 
youthful  minds,  all  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  all  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  a  taste  at  the  Pierian  spring,  and  anxious  to  quaff  huge 
draughts  of  its  life-bestowing  waters.  I  had  scarcely  been  conscious  of 
these  hopes  till  now  that  they  were  destroyed,  and  I  stood  sorrowful  amid 
their  ruins.    I  wished  myself  again  in  the  classic  shades  of  Ebntown. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  that  cheerful  home,  and  a  night  of  quiet  slumber, 
removed  despondency  and  restored  my  equilibrium.  I  returned  with  fresh 
courage  to  the  duties  of  the  second  day.  I  was  now  better  prepared  for 
what  I  was  to  encounter,  because  better  informed.  I  had,  however,  an- 
other lesson  to  learn,  for  which  I  was  utterly  unprepared.  One  by  one 
my  scholars  came  in.  Few  were  waiting  for  me:  they  had,  to-day,  no 
curiosity  to  gratify. 

On  the  previous  day  I  made  out  a  list  of  needftd  books  for  each  pupil, 
and  sent  it  to  the  parents,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  procured  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  morning  nearly  every  scholar  brought  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  his  father  or  mother  thought  it  unnecessary  to  purchase 
more  books.  Those  he  had,  had  always  been  deemed  suflBcient  by  other 
teachers,  and  his  "  schoolin' "  was  going  to  cost  enough  without  throwing 
away  money  on  a  parcel  of  new  books. 

I  w^  dismayed.  Making  bricks  without  straw  was  an  easy  task,  I 
thought,  compared  with  mine.  My  sole  appliances  and  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  these  tattered  volumes,  in  their  depressing  variety,  a  huge  wal- 
nut ruler,  a  leaden  inkstand,  and  a  thick  willow  withe,  which  substituted 
the  conventional  "birch."  I  had  not  a  chart,  nor  even  a  blackboard. 
I  concealed  my  dismay,  however,  and  returning  some  trifling  answer  to 
-each  message,  I  resolved  to  consult  Deacon  Lawrence  before  proceeding 
further. 

I  commenced  the  exercises  of  the  school  by  reading  a  brief  portion  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  then  requesting  the  children  to  repeat  with  me 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  had  learned  that  it  had  been  customary  in  the 
school  to  open  the  exercises  with  prayer,  and  as  I  had  no  gift  for  extem- 
poraneous petition  I  preferred  to  use  the  divinely  appointed  words.  My 
request  was  followed  by  an  exchange  of  glances,  and  an  audible  **  snicker" 
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running  round  the  whole  school-room.  Only  one  papil  followed  my 
example  and  knelt,  and  bat  five  or  six  voices  followed  my  utterance.  I 
was  wise  enough  to  make  no  allusion  to  this  when  I  rose,  bat  I  determined 
to  do  so  on  some  future  occasion,  and  to  urge  compliance  with  my  request. 
I  now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the  scholar  who  had  knelt  with  me. 
This  was  her  first  day,  and  my  duty  was  to  examine  the  books  she  had 
brought,  and  to  assign  her  lessons. 

She  yras  a  fair,  delicate  child,  of  perhaps  twelve  years  of  age.  Her 
features,  with  a  child's  prettiness,  were  refined  in  expression.  Her  hair 
was  smoothly  brushed,  and  covered  by  a  ne^  such  as  was  then  worn  by 
little  girls.  Her  dress  was  such  as  was  worn  by  my  sister  Emma^s  pupils, 
of  Elmtown.  She  was  evidently  a  new-comer,  transplanted  from  some  city 
or  large  town,  and  in  utter  contrast  with  the  little  girls  by  whom  she  w^ 
surrounded.  She  differed  from  them  in  dress  and  mien  no  more  than  in 
quality.  Her  modesty  was  unlike  their  rustic  shyness.  Her  delicate,  but 
not  sickly  fairness,  unlike  their  ruddy  health.  Not  prettier  than  half  a 
dozen  others,  she  was  graceful  where  they  were  hoydenish,  low-voiced 
where  they  were  boisterous,  sprightly  where  they  ^ere  rude.  And  yet  it 
was  a  difference  to  be  felt  more  than  seen.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was 
the  child  of  a  cultivated  mother,  aad  that  to  have  her  for  my  pupil  must 
be  a  gain  to  me. 

I  asked  her  the  usual  questions.  She  gave  her  uame  as  Mary  Lee ;  and, 
in  her  clear  childish  voice,  she  told  me  about  her  studies,  and  l)ow  far  she 
had  advanced  in  the  text-books,  which  filled  the  neat  satchel.  Setting  her 
some  tasks  for  the  day,  I  turned  away. 

Two  new  boys,  big,  burly  fellows,  had  joined  the  school.  One  had  a 
shock  of  red  hair,  standing  out  like  an  aureola  around  his  freckled  face^ 
large,  flapping  ears,  and  small,  deep-set  eyes,  of  the  color  of  pale  sherry. 
The  other  was  dark,  sallow,  and  sulleu,  with  eyes  of  velvet  blackness,  and 
hair  as  black,  perfectly  straight,  and  falling,  arla-Chadband,  down  each 
lank  cheek,  and  over  the  retreatmg  forehead.     I  foreboded  mischief. 

Both  looked  defiantly — the  one  active,  the  other  sullen. 

Red  hair  informed  me,  in  a  high,  squeaking  voice,  that  he  expected  to 
read  in  the  "  Testament."  He  might  do  some  sums,  and  get  a  '^ jography 
lesson  sometimes."  Black  hair  brought  an  ancient  arithmetic,  of  a  sort 
which  I  had  condemned  the  day  before,  and  ''reckcHied  he  might  parse  a 
little." 

I  quietly  informed  the  one  that  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  used 
as  a  reading-book  in  the  school,  and  told  the  other  that  he  must  bring  an- 
other arithmetic  I  turned  away,  knowing  that  the  struggle  had  begun. 
Was  I  to  be  master  or  to  be  mastered  ?  It  is  no  shame  to  me  now,  td 
say  that,  boy  as  I  was,  and  brave  enough  at  heart,  I  trembled  inwardly. 
I  was  a  stripling  and  a  student.  Physically,  these  boys,  neither  of  them 
08  old  as  myself,  were  my  superiors.    In  a  moral  contest,  I  should  doubt- 
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less  come  off't^onqneror.  Bot  if  the  strife  was  to  be  decided  bj  muscle,  I 
knew  that  I  should  be  but  as  an  infant  in  the  hands  of  either  of  them. 

I  proceeded  quietly  with  my  duties,  but  before  the  morning  8essi(»i 
closed,  I  perceir^  that  the  learen  of  insubordination  was  {^reading.  En* 
tirely  new  to  my  present  duties,  I  felt  unable  to  act  without  a  guide,  and 
resolved  to  do  nothing  until  I  had  consulted  my  good  friend  the  deacoD. 
I  knew  that  I  had  but  the  alternative  of  maintaining  my  authority  or 
abandonmg  my  engagement. 

It  was  not  a  happy  morning  that  I  ^)ent  listening  to^  the  droning  voices 
of  the  children,  slowly  making  their  way  through  their  reading  lessons  ; 
although  at  another  time  there  might  have  been  much  to  touch  my  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  this  monotonous  measuring  off  of  the  stilted 
platitudes,  and  high-sounding  moral  and  philosophical  lessons  of  the 
English  Reader,  evidently  without  the  slightest  comprehension  of  their 
meaning. 

On  the  whole,  however  I  was  glad  that  this  opposition  had  met  me 
upon  the  threshold  of  my  new  career,  that  I  had  not  been  lulled  into  false 
security,  only  to  be  awakened  by  an  unexpected  blow.  By  the  next  day 
I  should  be  prepared  to  meet  my  foes,  or,  findmg  them  too  strong  for  me, 
to  withdraw  without  coming  to  a  struggle.  Of  this  latter  course,  how- 
ever, I  would  not  think.  I  was  unwilling  to  show  myself  a  coward,  and 
certainly  I  did  not  feel  like  one.  We  were  a'  quiet  onaggressive  race,  the 
Gurdons ;  but  some  noted  soldier-blood,  as  well  as  that  of  a  missionary 
who  had  fought  the  good  fight  with  as  unflinching  courage,  had  descended 
to  me  throagh'  my  mother's  veins.  Should  I  flee  before  these  rustic 
youths,  brutal  through  ignorance,  and  with  only  the  brute's  unreasoning 
courage? 

At  noon,  such  of  the  pupils  as  resided  near  went  home  for  dinner,  but 
nearly  all  remained.  After  dinner,  the  boys  played  noisily  outside,  and 
the  girls  gathered  in  tittering  groups  within.  I  ate  the  apple-pie  and 
doughnuts  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  provided,  and  then  turned  to  the 
copy-books  which  had  accumulated  upon  my  desk. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  duties,  I  found,  to  "set"  copies — ^to  write  straight 
marks,  or  "  pot-hooks  and  hangers,"  in  the  books  of  the  little  ones,  and 
some  moral  or  proverbial  sentiment  in  those  of  the  elder  pupils. 

At  intervals,  while  engaged  in  this  task,  the  window  near  my  desk  was 
darkened,  and  looking  up  I  caught  Red-head  with  his  nose  flattened 
against  the  pane  till  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  huge  white  dot  in  the 
'center  of  his  glowing  visage,  whUe  lus  fiery  eyes  shot  at  me  gleams,  half 
malicious,  half  mischievous.  Peace  was  my  policy  for  this  day,  however, 
and  I  took  no  notice.  When  the  recess  was  over,  and  the  school  called, 
he  and  his  companion  had  disappeared.  As  my  trusty  lieutenant,  Robert 
Lawrence,  was  also  absent,  having  gone  to  the  nearest  town  to  purchase 
books  for  his  winter  studies,  I  was  well-pleased  to  insure  this  cessation  of 
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hostilities.  The  afternoon  passed  quietly  with  the  writing  lessons,  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  tasks  learned  in  the  morning,  and  a  brief  "talk"  by  myself 
npon.themdiments  of  geography.  At  the  close,  I  congratulated  myself 
<m  detecting  a  freshening  air  of  interest  in  the  school 


^  Chapter  V. 

A   CONSULTATION   AND   A   CRISIS, 

That  night  I  had  my  promised  consnltation  with  Deacon  Lawrence. 

He  had  heard  of  my  difficulties  from  the  children  who  had  hastened  home 
to  tell  him  that  none  of  the  scholars  were  going  to  get  new  books,  and 
that  Jim  Howland  and  Andrew  Haight  had  come  to  school  ^'a  purpose'' 
to  make  a  disturbance : — ^how  they  had  uttered  many  disparaging  criti- 
dsms  upon  my  white  hands  and  teeth,  my  well-brushed  hair,  and  especially 
upon  ray  "  boughten  clothes  ;''  and  if  they  had  not  been  seduced  away 
by  a  dog-fight  in  the  neighborhood,  they  would  have  broken  out  during 
the  afternoon.  Thus  I  found  him  well-informed  itpon  the  '^  situation,"  and 
able  to  appreciate  its  dangers  and  difficulties. 

"I  see  that  they  mean  trouble,''  said  the  deacon.  "There  was  some 
dissatisfoction  in  the  district  when  we  hired  you  ;  for  your  price,  though  I 
dare  say  it  looks  small  enough  to  you,  was  larger  than  we  are  used  to 
paying;  and  they  expected  you,  as  a  'college  lamt'  youth,  to  put  on 
airs.  Eren  Mf,  Lee,  who  has  been  about  a  year  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
has  f^ways  regretted  the  poor  schools,  was  opposed  to  your  coming.  But 
111  bring  you  through.  Hold  your  own.  Be  mild,  but  decided,  and  con- 
vince them  that  whatever  requirements  you  make  are  really  made  for  the 
good  of  the  scholars,  and  the  opposition  will  cease." 

"But  about  these  boys?"  I  asked,  seemg  that  the  good  deacon  had 
strayed  into  generalities. 

**WalP  he  answered,  judicially,  "they  mean  mischief,  that's  certain, 
but  they  shan't  do  much  while  I'm  trustee.  Howland  don't  belong  to 
this  deestrict,  anyhow,  and  FIl  turn  him  out,  he's  no  right  there ;  and 
Haight's  afeard  of  his  guardeen,  who^s  threatened,  afore  now,  to  take  him 
over  to  the  river  and  'printice  him  to  a  trade.  I  ain't  afeered  but  what  I 
can  manage  'em  both." 

"And  about  the  books?  Without  apparatus  or  text-books,  without 
even  a  blackboard,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  do  justice  either  to  myself  or 
to  the  pupils.  I  did  succeed  in  arousing  their  attention  to-day  by  a  talk 
about  geography,  but  I  can  hardly  succeed  in  teaching  them  much  with. 
out  means  of  illustration." 

"  Wal,  wal  1  we'll  see  about  that,  too.  You  young  folks  are  awful  go- 
ahead,  and  think  you  know  more  than  all  the  old  ones.  What's  the 
matter  with  the  books,  hey  ?" 
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'^Thej  are  old  and  ragged,  and  in  every  way  behind  the  times.  And 
they  are  of  sach  various  kinds  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  classes,  and 
thus  waken  a  sense  of  emulation.  Let  us  have  modem  books,  and  I'll  eu* 
gage  that  the  scholars  will  progress  twice  as  fast  as  will  be  possible  with  the  , 
present  arrangement,  or  want  of  arrangement.  You  expect  a  mechanic, 
when  yon  hire  him,  to  work  with  good  tools,  and  yon  would  not  expect  a 
ploughman  to  scratch  the  ground  with  a  crooked  stick.  How,  then,  can 
you  expect  me  to  cultivate  these  young  minds,  or  to  build  up  a  fair  fabric 
of  knowledge  for  them,  with  worn-out  and  useless  implements  ?" 

''By  George I^'  exclauned  the  deacon,  and  this  was  his  worst  oath, 
"  you're  right,  boy  I  I— I  mean,  Mr,  Gurdon — but  you  look  so  young, 
I  forget  sometimes.  1^1  tell  'em  this,  and  I  do  believe  you  mean  to  do 
the  fair  tMng  by  us  all.  They  can  afiford  to  pay  something  for  a  teach^ 
who  cares  about  the  scholars'  lamin'  something,  and  they  shall.  The 
trustees  can  order  a  change  of  books  in  the  school,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

From  this  speech  I  learned  two  things  :  that  the  deacon  had  been  at- 
tadied  to  the  old  ways,  was  a  little  jealous  of  newfangled  notions,  and 
that  I  had  made  a  convert  of  him.  I  thought  it  best  to  conclude  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  I  had  a  number  of  charts  and  maps  at  home, 
which  I  would  send  for,  if  he  would  agree  to  have  a  blackboard  made  at 
once.  And,  as  he  assented  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  I  thought  it  best 
to  say  no  more,  but  turned  to  Robert^  who  was  waiting  for  help  in  his 
Latin  lesson. 

In  the  morning,  the  deacon  infonned  me  that  he  should  call  a  school- 
meeting  that  night,  and  handed  me  a  written  notice,  which  Robert  was  to 
put  up  on  the  school-house  door. 

**  I've  got  the  rheumatiz  terribly  this  mommg,"  he  said,  "  or  I'd  come 
down  and  see  how  you  git  along.  But  I  will  try  and  git  well  enough  to 
go  to  the  meeting  to-night  I  reckon  them  boys  won't  trouble  you  to- 
day.   Try  and  git  along  peaceable,  anyhow,  till  after  to-night" 

With  ^is  injunction,  I  proceeded  to  my  third  day's  duties. 


Mr.  Naudin,  whose  essays  have  been  published  in  the  Comptes-JRendus 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  been  applymg  Darwin's  animal  theory  to 
plants,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  has  conducted  numerous 
investigations  upon  the  hybridism  oi  plants,  and  he  informs  us  that  plants 
submitted  to  culture  give  rise  to  new  forms,  which  at  length,  either  by 
artificial  or  natural  selection,  acquire  stability,  and  are  even  reproduced  as 
if  they  were  genuine  species.  He  has  concluded — and  his  observations 
seem  to  warrant  his  conclusions — that  individual  plants  produced  by  cul- 
tivation, after  a  certain  ))eriod,  become  as  stable  as  real  species,  and  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  them. 
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THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  SICK-ROOM. 

BE  not  surprised,  gentle  reader  ;  we  have  not  made  a  mistake.  We, 
do  not  mean  the  physician  or  the  narse  in  the  sick-room  ;  they,  of 
course,  will  be  there.  Bnt  we  mean  this :  in  many  sick-rooms  the 
teacher  shoold  be  a  frequent  visitor. 

Our  mission  is  to  benefit  children ;  and  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
there  we  should  seek  them.  Not  many  of  us  will  pass  through  our  win- 
ter-term without  missing  first  one  and  then  another  from  the  class 
and  the  school-room.  Inquire,  and  you  will  be  told  they  are  sick.  They 
may  not  be  very  ill ;  they  may  be  in  their  places  again  in  a  few  days  ; 
jet  these  absent  ones  must  nott  be  neglected. 

We  must  visit  them  in  their  chambers  of  suffering.  We  must  let 
them  see  and  feel  how  much  we  care  for  them,  how  deeply  we  are 
interested  in  them.  Qo  in  with  a  bright,  cheery  smile,  with  sympathy 
in  your  heart  and  voice  ;  talk  with  them  pleasantly  for  a  little  while, 
teQ  them  something  amusing  if  you  can,  try  to  do  something  for  their 
comfort,  and  both  you  and  they  will  be  the  better  for  your  visit. 

When  any  of  my  own  pupils  are  detained  from  school  by  sickness 
they  are  sure  of  an  early  call  from  their  teacher ;  they  know  she  will 
eome.  The  frequent  greeting  of  the  mother  is,  "  Good-evening,  Miss 
Murray ;  Fanny  is  expecting  you  ;"  or  if,  perchance,  I  have  been  pre-" 
vented  from  going  as  soon  as  usnal,  it  will  be,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Miss  Murray  ;  Lizzie  has  been  wondering  why  yon  did  not  come  ;"  and 
the  brightening  eyes  of  the  little  invalid,  and  their  smiles  of  wel- 
come, show  that  they  do  not  consider  it  a  mere  visit  of  ceremony. 

Not  long  since,  a  favorite  pupil,  who  had  been  teaching  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  came  home  very  sick.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  for  several  days, 
bat  called  as  soon  as  I  did.  Her  first  words  were,  ''I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come ;  I  did  not  feel  as  if  it  was  quite  home  until  I  had  seen  you." 
Now,  would  not  any  teacher  be  gratified  by  such  an  assurance  of  even 
one  pupil's  regard  ? 

But,  besides  going,  I  often  take  with  me  something  to  amuse  or  interest 
the  sick  ones  ;  something  to  occupy  their  minds  for  a  little  while,  and 
make  them  forget  their  suffering.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  child's  paper,  a 
set  of  pretty  cards,  or  a  picture4)ook ;  sometimes  a  new  magazine,  an 
album  of  choice  pictures,  or  any  thing  I  may  have  that  is  new,  rare,  or 
carious ;  and,  again,  flowers  or  fruit,  or  some  little  delicacy  to  tempt  a 
dainty  pelate.  A  rare  flower  in  winter,  or  a  few  early  violets  in  spring, 
will  often  carry  fragrance  and  brightness,  into  the  dreary  chamber,  and 
hopefol  thoughts  to  its  sick  and  weary  inmate. 

No  heart,  especially  no  child's  heart,  is  insensible  to  kmdness  ;  and  the 
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little  attentioiis  that  maj  be  shown  to  a  sick  popil  will  often— I  beHere, 
always — be  productiye  of  pennanent  good.  The  Bosceptible  nature  of 
youth  highly  appreciates  such  eyidencc  of  tender  eoasideratioD.  It 
awakens  a  new  sense  of  the  teacher's  interest  in  them,  and*  inspires  a  new 
faith  in  the  teacher's  efforta  for  their  impfoyenent*  The  retam  to  the 
school-room  of  a  pupil  who,  during  sickness^  has  been  affectionately 
yisitedy  is  often  marked  by  a  more  earnest  effort  to  perform  faithfully 
all  school  duties  than  has  eyer  before  been  manifested,  while  a  new 
light  in  the  eyes  shows  that  now,  indeed,  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  a 
friend. 

Children  do  not  stop  to  reason  about  these  things.  Love  bf^ets  lore  ; 
and  when  they  once  feel  that  a  teacher  really  cares  for  them,  their  affec- 
tion is  spontaneously  given. 

Then,  when  a  teacher,  by  genuine  courtesy,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
has  won  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  he  may  mold  them  as  he  wiU.  Their 
desire  to  please  him  will  know  no  limits.  He  may  lead  them  to  any 
height  of  mental  attainment  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and,  better 
than  all,  he  may  guide  them  in  paths  of  moral  truth  and  purity,  and 
impress  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  upon  hearts  that  are  ready  to  receive 
and  profit  by  his  teachings. 

Another,  and  perhaps  not  a  secondary  consideration,  is  that  children, 
ever  more  ready  to  learn  from  example  than  from  precept,  will  insensibly 
adopt  the  habits  of  those  whom  they  love  and  esteem.  The  little 
amenities  and  charities  of  life  have  a  charm  for  their  young  hearts  that 
needs  but  the  encouragement  of  example  to  win  them  to  all  good  and 
kindly  deeds. 


He  whose  sympathies  with  nature  have  taught  him  to  feel  that  there  s 
a  fellowship  between  all  God's  creatures,  to  love  the  brilliant  ore  better 
than  the  dull  ingot ;  iodic  silver  and  crystalized  red  copper  better  than  the 
shillings  and  pennies  forged  from  them  by  the  coiner's  cunning  ;  a  vener- 
able oak-tree  than  the  brandy  cask  whose  staves  are  split  out  from  its 
heart-wood  ;  a  bed  of  anemones,  hepaticas,  or  wood  violets,  than  the  leeks 
and  onions  which  he  may  grow  on  the  soil  and  in  the  air  they  made  fra- 
grant ;  he  who  has  enjoyed  that  special  training  of  the  heart  and  intellect 
which  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  unviolated  sanctuaries  of  nature, 
'^  where  man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near,"  will  not  rashly  assert  his  right 
to  extirpate  a  tribe  of  harmless  vegetables  barely  because  their  products 
neither  tickle  his  palate  nor  fill  his  pocket ;  and  his  regret  at  the  dwin- 
dling area  of  the  forest  solitude  will  be  augmented  by  the  reflection  that 
the  nurslings  of  the  woodland  perish  with  the  pines,  the  oaks,  and  the 
beeches  that  sheltered  them. — Marsh  :  "  Man  and  Nature." 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH— HOW  ASCERTAINED. 

TO  many  it  is  a  matter  of  mystery  how  soch  fiE^cte  as  the  exact 
dimensioDS  of  the  globe  on  which  we  lire,  its  distance  from  the  son, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  are  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  none 
bat  astronomers  and  profonnd  mathematicians  can  understand'  such  mat- 
ters. This  is  a  mistake.  For,  although  we  may  not  have  the  ability  of 
a  Xewcomen  or  a  Watts  to  invent  a  steam-engine,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  understand  its  operations  after  it  is  invented.  So  it 
is  with  the  world.  We  may  understand  the  methods  employed  to  ascer- 
tain its  magnitude,  without  being  gifted  with  the  mind  of  a  Herschel  or  a . 
Newton.  The  earth  is  so  large  that  we  can  not  grasp  it,  and  so  diversi- 
fied with  land  and  water,  mountain  and  valley,  that  we  can  not  walk  about 
it  in  a  direct  line  to  measure  its  circumference ;  nor  can  we  penetrate 
through  it  to  ascertain  its  diameter ;  nor  recede  from  it,  to  take  such  obser- 
vations as  wouW  enable  a  land-surveyor  to  tell  the  height  of  an  object  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  river.  Some  other  contrivance  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  desked  information.  If  the  earth  were  strictly  a 
sphere,  the  measurement  of  any  of  its  great  circles,  such  as  the  equator  or 
a  meridian,  would  give  its  cu^umference  ;  or,  as  all  circles,  from  the  ring 
which  adorns  a  lady's  finger  to  the  meridian  which  surrounds  the  world, 
are  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  knew  the  length  of  one  degree  of  a  circle  we  could  obtain  the 
circumference..  But  how  shall  we  know  how  much  of  the  earth's  surface 
corresponds  to  one  degree  of  its  meridian  ?  The  reader  will  please  ac- 
company me  on  an  imaginary  journey  ;  but,  before  our  departure,  we  will 
stroll  out  into  the  open  fields,  and,  on  some  gentle  eUninence,  will  pause 
to  survey  the  beauty  of  the  azure  vault  above  and  around  us,  glittering 
with  stars.  We  shall  not  fail  to  be  unpressed  with  the  sensation  that  we 
are  standing  in  the  center  of  a  vast  dome,  with  its  base  resting  on  the 
horizon,  and  its  summit  directly  over  our  heads.  Now,  let  ns  find  the 
North  Polar  Star,  by  whose  guidance  the  wanderer  in  northern  latitudes  is 
durected.  To  do  this,  we  must  turn  to  that  conspicuous  object  in  the 
northern  heavens,  the  ^'  Dipper,''  a  part  of  the  constellation  known  as  the 
Great  Bear. 

The  two  stars  opposite  the  side  of  the  Dipper  to  which  the  handle  is  at- 
tached, are  called  the  "  Pointers,"  because  almost  in  a  right  line  through 
them  may  be  found  the  Polar  Star.  The  Pointers  are  five  degrees  apart,  a 
convenient  measuring  rule  to  find  the  number  of  degrees  that  one  star  is  from 
another,  or  that  a  star  is  from  the  zenith  or  from  the  horizon.  Looking 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Pointers,  and  about  four  times  the  space 
between  them,  or  about  20%  we  shall  find  the  object  of  our  search.    It  is 
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not  a  very  large  or  brilliant  star ;  jet  u  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
than  any  of  the  stars  in  its  immediate  ricinitj. 

Having  found  the  star  toward  which  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  is 
directed,  and  measaring  its  distance  from  the  horizon  by  the  space 
between  the  Pointers,  we  find  that  it  is  about  40°  from  the  horizon. 

We  now  set  out  on  our  contemplated  Totage,  traveling  directly  south — 
that  is,  on  a  meridian  of  the  earth-— ^ntil  we  have  gone  over  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles.  Looking  back  on  the  North  Star,  we  find  it  one  degree 
nearer  the  horizon  than  when  we  started.  We  travel  another  seventy 
milesJ  Our  guide  is  two  degrees  nearer  the  horizon.  Reflecting  on  the 
cause  of  this,  we  conclude  that  we  must  have  traveled  two  degrees  south 
on  a  meridian  to  cause  the  Polar  Star  to  sink  two  degrees  toward  the 
northern  horizon.  SuQh  is  the  fact ;  every  degree  of  seventy  miles  (or, 
more  correctly,  of  69^  miles)  traveled  toward  the  south  will  make  the 
star  appear  one  degree  nearer  the  horizon,  until  we  reach  tha  equotor, 
when  it  will  be  seen  glinmiering  on  the  verge  of  the  northern  horizon. 

Continuing  our  journey  southward,  and  leaving  the  star  which  has  so 
far  been  our  companion  to  sink  from  our  view^  we  pass  through  the 
southern  regions,  and  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  northward, 
until  we  reach  the  equator,  when  our  long-lost  star  will  again  appear. 
It  will  continue  to  rise  as  we  advance,  until  we  reach  the  north  pole, 
when  it  will  appear  exactly  over  our  heads,  or  in  the  zenith.  Pursuing 
our  journey  southward  and  homeward,  the  star  gradually  sinking,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  city  of  New  York,  41°  degrees  north  latitude,  with  the  Polar 
Star  41**  degrees  from  the  horizon. 

Sufficient,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  must  look  to 
the  stars  to  tell  us  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  our  meridians.  Let  us 
select  some  point,  on  an  open  plain,  that  shall  have  a  star  exactly  in  the 
zenith.  Then  the  distance,  either  directly  north  or  south  of  this  station,  , 
that  will  cause  the  star  chosen  for  our  observation  to  appear  jost  one  degree 
north  or  south  of  the  observer,  will  be  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surface,  which  multiplied  by  360,  if  the  earth  were  strictly  a  sphere, 
would  give  its  circumference.  Such,  in  the  main,  are  the  means  em- 
ployed to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  world.  But,  in  measuring  these 
degrees  or  arcs  of  a  meridian,  it  was  found,  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, in  different  countries,  in  different  latitudes,  and  bydifferent  mathe- 
maticians, that  the  degrees  differed  slightly  in  length,  gradually  increasing 
from  the  equator  toward  the  polar  regions,  which  proved  that  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  a  sphere,  is  what  mathematicians  call  an  oblate  spheroid. 

Only  one  arc  of  a  meridian  has  been  measured  in  America,  and  that 
was  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  those  eminent  astronomers  and 
mathematicians,  Mason  and  Dixon,  who  surveyed  and  established  the  fa^ 
mous  boundary  known  as  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,"  which  separates 
Pennsylvania  from  Maryland. 
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The  Kegihen  of  Boarding-schools. 

ILM AN,  in  opposition  to  eyery  thing  else  in  nature,  thrives  best  when 
•^^4-  worst  fed. ' 

Very  few  would  assent  to  this  proposition  as  it  stands  ;  but  cover  it 
with  a  little  pseudo-science,  and  garnish  it  well  with  fine  talk  about 
physiology,  health,  beauty,  simple  diet,  etc.,  and  you  have  the  actual,  if 
not  the  avowed,  theory  of  many.  A  man  who  would  attempt  to  rear 
prize-cattle  on  straw  would  be  likely  to  have  his  sanity  doubted.  Should 
he  advocate  a  corresponding  diet  for  men,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
called  a  philosopher.  There  are  many  such  philosophers  in  these  days  ; 
and  it  has  become  very  popular  to  commend  a  meager  diet.  Soipe  even 
insist  that  our  food  should  be  strictly  vegetable ;  and  are  so  infatuated 
with  the  theory  as  to  practice  it  upon  themselves.  Others,  and  probably 
the  majority,  are  not  quite  so  sure,  and  are  willing  only  to  try  it  upon 
their  children.  It  is  a  favorite  notion  with  these  theorists,  that  most  of 
the  various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  may  be  ascribed  to  one  cause — over- 
feeding— especially  during  childhood.  And  so  exaggerated  are  the  effects 
attributed  to  "  high,  living,''  that  parents,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  om  the 
safe  side,  are  unwittingly  carried  to  the  other  extreme,  and  feed  their 
children  too  little,  instead  of  too  much.  While  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
common  experience  alike  teach  that  children  require  more  abundait  and 
more  nutritious  food  than  adults,  they  are  generally  put  off  with  not  only 
an  inferior  quality,  but  an  inferior  quantity. 

Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  speaking  of  this  matter,  says,  that  the  practice  of 
under-feeding  children  is  almost  universal  ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
diseases  of  children  arises  from  this  habit  of  under-feeding. 

If  a  person  who  has  attained  full  growth  does  not  desire  much  food, 
and  prefers  one  kind  to  another,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
gratify  his  tasle  and  inclination  ;  but  there  is  reason  why  he  should  not 
insist  upon  regulating  the  stomachs  of  others,  especially  of  children,  by 
his  own. 

Mr.   Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  able  work  on  "Education,"  protests 
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strongly  against  this  practice  of  onder-feeding  children,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  most  parents  legislate  for  the  stomaclis  of  their  children.     "  It 
proves,"  he  says,  "their  unacquaintance  with  physiology.    If  they  knew  . 
more,  they  woold  be  more  modest." 

Bnt  it  is  not  at  home  that  children  are  likely  to  suffer  most  from  the 
effects  of  this  pernicious  theory.  It  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  deter-^ 
mining  the  regimen  of  our  schools ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  sometimes 
made  a  pretext,  while  profit  is  the  actual  motive.  We  would  not  be  so 
nnjast  as  to  intimate  that  selfish  motives  alone  govern  those  proprietors  of 
boarding-schools,  who,  acting  upon  the  theory  that  sii&ple  food  is  beat 
for  students,  provide  only  the  simplest  elements  of  nutrition,  and  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  and  variety.  The  majority  are  doubtless  consd- 
entions,  and  only  the  theory  is  in  fault ;  bat  the  kindest  intentions 
will  not  atone  for  a  vicious  practice.  It  matters  little  to  the  pnpils 
what  the  master's  motives  and  opmions  may  be,  so  long  as  the  rations 
run  short. 

**  It  is  notorious,"  writes  Dr.  Wilson,  "  that  the  importance  of  a  sub- 
stantial diet  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  our  scholastic  establishments  ; 
and  the  consequence  to  the  pupils  is  debility  and  disease,  a  constant  appeal 
to  the  doctor  for  tonics,  vice  food ;  a  frequent  outbreak  of  ringworm ; 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  future  organic  disease 
and  morbid  life,  or  premature  death."  This  evil  is,  doubtless,  less  fre- 
quent in  this  country  than  in  England  ;  bnt  there  is  need  of  reform  here. 

Those  who  advocate  a  simple  or  vegetable  diet,  base  their  argument 
chiefly  upon  a  chemical  theory,  still  quite  popular,  alt|;iongh  recent  author- 
ities have  shown  it  to  be  unfounded  in  nature  and  fact ;  and,  holding  to 
the  common  theory  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  various  kinds  of  food, 
they  will  doubtless  exclaim  against  the  following,  prescribed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son, as  a  diet  of  health,  capable  of  making  a  sound  body,  and  also  a 
sound  mind ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  reason  and  sound  science  ;  and  we 
would  like  to  see  it  established  in  every  family  and  family  school  :  "  The 
diet  of  children  of  all  ages,  should  be  substantial  breakiast,  with  animal 
food  in  some  shape  ;  a  substantial  dinner  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  cereal 
pudding ;  and  a  substantial  supper  also,  consisting  in  part  of  animal 
food.     The  drink  may  be  milk,  tea,  cocoa,  and  possibly  beer." 

"  There  must  be  no  puttmg  off  of  the  stomach,"  he  adds,  "  with  bread 
and  butter  and  slops,  as  the  effigies  of  two  of  the  three  meals  of  the  day, 
but  a  generous  intermingling  of  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a  sound 
and  nutritious  diet." 
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With  such  fare  as  this,  plenty  of  time  being  given  for  digestion,  the 
demands  for  growth  and  for  the  waste  of  the  system  occasioned  by 
youthful  activity  and  the  brain-work  required  by  long  lessons,  would  be 
well  supplied  ;  and  our  children  at  school  might  be  as  hearty  and  healthy 
as  they  are  when  enjoying  their  summer  vacations  in  the  country. 


EUPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


T^IED,  on  the  morning  of  January  29,  the  venerable  president  of 
-^^  Union  College.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty,  his  parents 
having  lost  all  their  pi;operty  by  fire  shortly  before  his  bu'th,  which  oc- 
curred June  25,  17 13.  His  earliest  intellectual  developments  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  his  desire  for  knowledge  was  insatiable.  The  lack  of  school 
facilities  was  more  than  supplied  by  the  instructions  he  received  from  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  excellent  sense,  fine  culture,  and  exemplary  character. 
To  this  best  of  teachers,  Dr.  Nott  was  wont  to  ascribe  whatever  of  suc- 
cess or  excellence  he  attained  in  after-years.  She  died  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age ;  and  shortly  after  he  left  Afford,  his  birthplace, 
and  went  to  live  with  his  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  at  Franklin,  Conn. 
Here  he  worked  during  the  summer,  and  stildied  under  his  brother  during 
the  winter.  He  commenced  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Two  years 
after,  he  took  charge  of  the  Plainfield  Academy,  prosecuting  his  classical 
studies  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Benedict, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  At  twenty  he  entered  Brown 
University,  where  he  continued  about  one  year.  He  ranked  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  both  in  mathematics  and  languages,  and  graduated  out  of  due 
course  in  1195.  After  graduating,  he  studied  for  the  ministry  ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational  Association  of  Ne,w  London 
County,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  then  destitute  part  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Otsego  Lake.  After  spending  a  time  in  this  thinly-inhabited 
region,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preacher  and  teacher.  Both  church  and  school 
flourished  under  his  care  until,  in  1778,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  President  of 
Union  College,  then  in  its  infancy,  burdened  with  debt,  and  withoqt 
suitable  buildings,  library,  or  apparatus.  Under  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Nott  the  college  rose  rapidly  from  the  humble  condition  in 
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which  he  found  it— one  professor  and  forty  stadents  meeting  in  a  cabinet- 
maker's shop — to  the  honorable  position  which  it  has  long  occnpied  among 
the  institutions  of  the  land. 

A  teacher  for  nearly  three-fonr^s  of  a  centory,  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  education  have  been  equaled  by  few.  His  influence  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  country  is  beyond  estimation,  upward  of  four  thousand 
haying  graduated  at  Union  College  during  his  long  incumbency.  His 
last  appearance  in  the  lecture-room  was  in  September,  1860  ;  at  Com- 
mencement, in  1862.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  gradually  declining. 
He  was  buried  in  Vale  Cemetery,  Schenectady,  Friday,  February  2d. 


Engush  CoMPosmoN. 


A  YOUTH,  desiring  to  become  a  painter,  enters,  as  a  pupil,  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Artist. 

He  listens  with  patient  attention  to  the  preliminary  lecture  upon  the 
greatness  and  utility  of  his  chosen  &rt,  anxiously  awaiting  the  instructioa 
that  shall  open  the  way  to  its  mysteries  and  rewards. 

Just  as  he  is  ready  for  his  first  lesson,  he  is  told — '^  Here  are  all  the 
requisite  materials — canvas,  colors,  pencils — every  thing  that  you  need. 
Set  to  work  immediately.  Take  any  subject  from  life,  or  history,  or  nar 
ture — any  thing  that  you  choose,  and  express  your  conception  clearly.  Be 
very  careful  that  you  do  not  copy  or  imitate  any  one,  and  be  careful  to 
use  proper  colors.''  "  But,''  cries  the  pupil,  "  I  never  painted  a  picture 
in  my  life  ;  I  don't  know  how  1"  "  Of  course  you  do  not,"  replies  the 
teacher.  "  If  you  did,  you  would  not  come  here  to  Icam.  But  you  know 
what  a  brush  is,  and  can  tell  red  from  green,  and  blue  from  yellow  :  there  is 
no  reason,  then,  why  you  should  not  be  able  to  paint.  You  can  see  as  well 
as  others  ;  all  yon  need  is  a  little  practice.  It  is  not  necessary  that  yon 
take  a  difficult  subject  at  first.  In  fact,  it  would  be  best  for  you  to 
choose  something  simple — a  landscape,  for  example,  or  a  street  scene — 
any  thing  that  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with.  Do  the  best  you  can,  and 
bring  your  pid;ure  to  me  next  week  ;  I  will  examine  it,  and  correct  the 
errors,  and  then  you  can  have  it  framed  for  exhibition  !" 

Writing  is  no  less  an  art  than  painting.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  course 
commonly  adopted  for  composition  seems  so  absurd  when  applied  to 
painting  ?  Is  not  the  absurdity  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other^  only 
custom  makes  it  less  apparent  ? 
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Bkrlin,  February  4, 1866. 

Ghwernii^  of  Berlin^FaeuUif—Lectur«$— 
Barik— Advice  to  StxtdenU—Oerman  Lan- 
f^a^ye—Jffnfflish  Uhiceriities— Books — 7»- 
fiueneeofthe  University  of  Berlin. 

THE  great  intellectual  aod  scholastic 
center  of  the  Prus»iaD  capital  is  the 
University,  an  insUtation  which,  although 
not  yel^  half  a  century  old,  has  shot  up 
with  such  wonderful  rapidity  as  to  have 
.  outstripped  all  its  German  rivals ;  even  if 
it  may  not  be  said  to  have  taken  rank 
higher  than  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Its, 
foundations  were  lai&  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  Prussians  past 
oo-operated  in  its  establishment.  Fichte, 
William  Humboldt,  Schleiermaoher,  8a- 
vigny,  Kiebuhr,  and  Stein  labored  to- 
gether; and  the  result  is  worthy  of  their 
great  names.  All  that  the  public  spirit  of 
the  excellent  Frederick  William  III.  could 
do  to  give  the  institution  success  was 
done.  A  royal  palace  on  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  and  most  advautngeously  situ- 
ated in  every  respect,  was  delegated  for  the 
use  of  the  new  University ;  the  ablest  men 
in  Germany  were  called  to  the  chairs ;  and 
among  the  younger,  professors  were  some 
men  whose  lives  see?ned  indicative  of  great 
promise,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Bopp,  Bockh,  and  Sitter.  The  stand  tokeii 
at  the  ftTKt  hfts  never  been  abandoned.  The 
University  lias  never  languished  for  the 
means  of  support ;  the  ablest  men  are  con- 
tinually called  to  its  chairs ;  and  whenever 
a  man  in  the  smaller  universities  has 
reached  signal  eminencje,  Berlin  endeavors 
to  draw  him  hither.  In  this  wuy,  t^ince  I 
was  here  in  1860,  the  great  orientalist, 
Rodiger,  the  life-long  friend  of  our  Bobin- 
iM>n,  has  been  drawn  from  liallc ;  Dorner, 
the  most  eminent  theologian  of  Germany, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Hothe,  at 
Ueidelburg,  has  come  from  Bona ;  and  a 
special  chair  has  been  created  for  the  great 
traveler  Barth,  whose  lamented  death  has 
not  yet  run  the  round  of  the  press.  Hof- 
mann,  the  great  chemist,  who,  although  a 
Oerman  by  birth,  sought  fortune  and  fame 
in  England,  and  found  both,  has  come 
back  to  Germany  again,  and  accepted  a  po« 
aition  in  Berlin.  The  smaller  universities  do 
not  decline  as  this  greater  one  increases. 
They  hold  their  own  well ;  and  Bonn  and 


Heidelberg,  Gottin^n  and  Halle,  Leipsig 
.  and  Brcslan,  all  stand  os  well  now  as  they 
have  done  for  many  long  years.  Nay, 
even  the  institutions  whose  names  are 
little  known  to  the  world— Greifswald. 
Jena,  Giessen,  Kiel,  Marburg,  and  those  of 
similar  grade— diminish,  in  respect  to  in- 
fluence, very  gradually;  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  has  not  one,  two,  or 
even  more  men  on  its  ^orps  of  professors 
of  first-class  eminence. 

In  some  departments  of  study,  too,  the 
smaller  universities  have  precedence.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  student  of 
chemistry  has  to  choose  between  Heidel- 
berg and  Gottingen ;  that  the  student  of 
Hebrew  history  or  literature  mustf  hear 
Ewuld  at  Gottingen;  that  philology  may 
be  studied  at  Bonn  and  Leipsig,  and  his- 
tory at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg  as  well  as  at 
Berlin.  But  further  than  this  we  can  not 
go.  There  are  at  each  of  these  great  uoi- 
Versities,  Bonn,  Ueidelburg,  Gottingen, 
Halle,  and  Leipsig,  a  half-dozen  men  of 
great  eminence— nay,  of  the  greatest — but 
here  at  Berlin  there  are  four  times  as  many. 
And  then,  too,  the  great  size  of  the  faculty 
affords  an  opportunity  of  studying  almost 
every  subject  in  detail.  Whatever  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  mo<lern,  whatever  branch 
of  mathematics,  whatever  department  of 
natural  science  are  studied  sA  oil,  are  taught 
here  by  the  most  competent,  and  often  by 
the  most  eminent  teachers.  Just  glance  at 
the  composition  of  the  faculty.  The  en- 
tire corps  comprises  not  far  from  a  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  Among  the  names  are 
found  the  great  ones  of  Lepsius,  the  Egypt- 
ologist; Kieport,tho  chartographer;  Kose 
and  Hofniann,  the  chemists;  Potermann 
and  liddiger,  the  orientalists;  Nitsoh, 
Zwerten,  and  Dorner,  the  theologious;* 
Kanke  and  Droyscn,  the  historians;  Vir- 
chow  and  Langenbeek,  the  physicians; 
Graefe,  the  oculist;  Waagei^  the  art  critic; 
Dore,  the  meteorologist ;  Bockh,  Bekker, 
and  Bopp,  the  philologists,  and  Marx,  the 
musician.  The»e  may  be  the  best  known 
to  the  world  at  large ;  but  there  are  many 
others  who  are  thoroughly  known  in  Ger- 
many—men of  immeuMC  research  and  un- 
bounded acquisition  in  the  field  whivli 
they  have  chosen. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  lectures  given 
the  present  term  may  serve  ta  show  the 
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minuteness  of  the  subdivision  of  studies. 
As  I  open  it,  my  eye  falls  first  upon  the 
various  langa&ges  tnuglit  here.  In  addition 
to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  which 
are  taught  not  ^nly  in  connection  with 
well-known  authors,  but  with  inscriptions 
on  ancient  stones  and  the  deciphering  of 
manuscripts,  we  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  the  chief  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  including  the  Turkish,  the  Greek, 
the  Potish,  and  the  Bussian.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  the  old  German,  the  old 
English,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Sanscrit, 
Hindustani,  Persian,  Arabic,  including  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran ;  Syriac,  Chal- 
daio,  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the  compar- 
ative grammar  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues. 
Nor  are  these  languages  taught  by  men 
who  have  a  mere  rudimentary  acquaint- 
ance'with  them;  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  reputation,  like  that  of  Lep- 
sius  and  Bddiger,  is  world-wide. 

Take,  again,  the  two  departments  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  which  are  rightly  con- 
nected here,  and  shown  to  be  interdepend- 
ent The  distinguished  Yon  Raumer  is 
lecturing  on  the  **  History  of  Civil  Constitu- 
tions ;"  the  scarcely  less  eminent  Droysen 
is  upon  «*  Greek  History ;"  Ranke  upon 
the  "  Parliamentary  History  of  England ;" 
Droysen  is  delivering  a  second  course  upon 
the  **  European  Revolution  from  1780  to 
1816;"  K6pke  on  "German  History;" 
Meyer  on  the  "History  of  the  German 
Universities;"  Petermann  on  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Armenians  ;'*  Lepsius  on 
"Egyptian  History;"  Erdmansdorf  on 
the  "General  History  of  Civilization," 
and  MuUer  on  the  "  History  of  the  New 
"World."  This  docs  not  include  the  lectures 
on  ecclesiastical  history,' of  which  there  are 
always  several  courses.  We  have  in  the 
kindred  department  alluded  to  above,  Mul- 
ler  on  the  "  Geography  and  Ethnography 
■  of  Europe ;"  Kieport  on  "  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy ;"  and  Barth  on  the  "  Physical 
and  Comparative  Geography  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin."  The  latter  man,  whom 
it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  known  as  a 
friend,  has  just  passed  away,  in  the  midst 
of  his  honors  and  labors.  In  his  perilous 
African  expedition  he  undermined  his  con- 
stitution ;  and,  although  at  my  last  inter- 
view he  looked  extremely  well,  he  passed 
away  at  last  so  suddenly  that  there  was 
not  time  even  to  call  a  physican.  The  earth 
has  just  dosed  upon  his  remains. 
But  what  1  have  written  above  is  enough 


to  show  the  wonderful  subdivision  of 
study  which  exists  here,  and  the  breadth 
of  ground  covered  by  the  whole  corps  of 
lecturers.  Let  me  sum  up  this  part  of  my 
subject  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  there  are 
almost  four  hundred  courses  of  lectures  now 
going  on  in  this  Univer»ity  of  Beriin.  They 
go  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  round  of  our 
American  curriculum  as  to  embrace  dan- 
cing, fencing,  and  riding.  They  range  from 
the  profoundest  science  and  philology 
down  to  the  most  graceful  dlMCUs^sions  of 
the  lighter  branches  of  modern  literature. 

And  yet,  I  would  not  wish  to  say  a  word 
in  this  letter  which  should  impel  young 
men  in  America  to  come  to  Germany  in 
search  of  instruction.  Great  as  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  study  in 'such  a  university  as 
this,  I  believe  that  the  obstacle  imposed  by 
this  difficult  German  language  is  such  as 
to  make  it  advisable  to  visit  those  univer- 
sities where  the  veil  of  a  foreign  tongue  is 
not  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer. 
There  are  microscopists  in  England  who 
are  so  little  inferior  to  Ehrenberg,  that  even 
the  scientific  world  would  be  puzzled  to  tell 
which  to  prefer ;  but  it  is  a  piece  of  sense- 
less folly  for  a  young  man  beginning  to 
learn  microscopy  to  pass  over  England  to 
come  and  put  himself  under  the  great 
Ehrenberg,  and  alwf.ys  have  the  film  of  an  ~ 
obscure  interpretation  of  his  master's  lan- 
guage disturbing  the  reception  of  his  in- 
struction. And  what  is  true  here  is  true 
of  almost  every  thing.  There  is  hardly  a 
subject  which  is  not  taught  as  well  in  the 
English  language  as  in  the  German.  There 
is  no  greater  ichthyologist  in  the  world  than 
our  Agassiz ;  no  greater  geographer  than 
our  Guyot ;  there  are  no  geologists  who  . 
stand  higher  than  Buckland  and  Lycll ;  no 
astronomer,  than  Airy ;  no  physicists,  than 
Farraday  and  Tyndall ;  and  were  I  to 
choose  between  London  and  Berlin  as  a 
place  of  study,  I  should,  on  account  of  the 
great  weight  of  the  reason  given  above, 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  London.  Yet  we  And  that 
Americans  hurry  over  London  to  the  con- 
tinent. Even  Edinburgh  offers,  in  some 
respects,  and  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in 
others,  greater  advantages  than  are  afforded 
here ;  for  while  there  may  not  be  so  wide  a 
range  of  studies  possible,  they  each  are 
the  home  of  some  men  who  are  almost 
unrivaled  in  their  special  department. 
Germany  looks  up  to  England  quite  as 
much  as  England  looks  to  Germany ;  and 
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even  the  Qennans,  with  all  their  pride  of 
scholarehip,  are  surprised  that  we  can 
pans  over  Kogland  and  coine  to  them. 

I  can  not  emphasize  enough  the  difficulty 
placed  in  the  way  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  German  language.  Fifteen  years'  ac- 
<)uaintance  with  it  makcH  me  safe  in  as- 
serting this ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  at  least  two  years  must  be  spent  on 
the  language  aloue  before  one  can  go  from 
lecture-room  to  lecture-room,  and  under- 
stand every  word  that  is  spoken,  and  for- 
get the  veil  between  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer.  Nuy,  I  can  go  further,  and  say 
that  I  do  not  know  a  man  who  has  been  in 
this  country  for  throe  years  who  has  got 
over  all  the  difficulties  which  He  in  the 
way,  and  who  hears  a  lecture  in  German  as 
he  would  hear  one  in  £uglit<h. 

Add  to  this,  that  all  the  good  books— 
the  books,  at  any  rate,  which  are  better 
than  the  English  and  the  American  ones — 
are  instantly  translated,  and  there  remains 
not  a  reason  why  one  must  sacrifice  pains, 
and  time,  and  money,  in  visiting  even 
lach  a  thoroughly  equipped  university  as 
this  of  Berlin.  In  King^s  College,  Lon- 
doA^,  in  Edinbuigh  University,  in  Dublin 
IXniversity,  not  to  speak  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  there  are  lecture^  constantly 
given ;  and  those  of  the  first  three  are  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  wish  to  hear  them, 
wliile  their  lists  of  professors  leave  little  to 
be  desired. 

I  can  say  what  has  been  written  above 
with  much  more  confidence  now  than  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Then  Germany  was, 
in  some  departments  at  least,  the  teacher 
of  the  world.  Geography  could  only  be 
studied  of  her  Ritter  and  Humboldt ;  Yon 
Bach  was  the  dominant  authority  among 
geologists ;  in,  music,  Germany  had  incon- 
testable superiority,  and  in  art  she  reigned 
without  a  rival.  But  the  artists  and  schol- 
ars who  stood  inoontestably  higher  than 
those  in  England  have  all  passed  away. 
Humboldt,  Ritter,  Buch,  Mendelssohn, 
Sohadow,  Schumann,  Ranch,  Kiss,  are  all 
among  the  dead.  Still,  in  reference  to 
Germany,  and  not  to  the  wants  of  Amer- 
ican students,  I  can  not  express  too  great 
praise  at  the  great  strength  and  illustrious 
position  of  the  university  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  letter.  It  is  one  of  the 
marked  objects  of  the  world  of  culture ;  it 
is  one  of  the  oenters  of  thought.  Remotely 
or  immediately,  it  extends  its  influence  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  w.  l.  e. 


Kingston,  N.  Y. 

MR.  EDITOR— Please  allow  a  friendly 
criticism  on  the  cominnnication  of 
*•  J.  J.  S.,"  In  your  January  number.  The 
stotement  in  the  first  paragniph  is  fully  in- 
dorsed. The  next,  concerning  the  officer 
who  thought  he  could  **  teach  school,''  is 
passed  over. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  teachsr 
should  make  statements  like  those  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  article.  *  It  is  not 
clear  that  a  child's  inclination  is  against 
study ;  and  I  do  not  understand  how  a 
child  **  picks  up  the  ioumU  of  letters  from 
a  tin  plate  I" 

If  the  boy  had  forgotten  the  letters,  why 
put  him  through  the  stunting  process 
again!  It  is  not  seen  what  was  gained 
after  he  had  learned  the  letters  by  the 
"  hoop"  and  **  saw-buck"  method ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  that  lesson  had  to 
do  with  "  object  teaching." 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  know  how  the  let- 
ter B  resembles  an  "ox-shoe,"  and  also 
how  the  boy  would  understand  that  0-X 
spell  ox  or  oxen,  by  the  teacher's  pointing 
to  the  animals  feeding. 

The  changing  of  a  boy  that  was  "  un-' 
usually  dull"  to  one  that  was  "  as  bright  afi 
need  be,"  in  one  evening,  .was  certainly 
very  remarkable.  It  is  well  that  the  scene 
was  laid  in  a  "  foreign"  country. 

I  should  have  said  nothing,  if  the  article 
had  not  appeared  in  an  influential  educa- 
tional journal,  that,  in  some  degree,  seems 
to  sanction  the  views  of  the  writer,  "  J.  J. 
8."  It  will  do  harm,  because  it  indorses 
and  tends  to  promote  and  perpetuate  a 
method  of  primary  teaching  that  should 
long  ago  have  been  forgotten. 

T.   O.   OABTOOTB. 

THE  SACRED  ELEPHANT  OF  INDIA. 

AN  article  in  your  January  number  en- 
titled "Curious  Arithmetical  Calcula- 
tions," reminds  me  of  a  heathen  legend, 
which,  perhaps,  will  prove  amusing  to 
your  juvenile  readers,  if  not  edifying  to 
older  people. 

In  India  it  is  currently  reported  and  be- 
lieved that  somewhere  there  is  an  im- 
mense elephant,  which,  on  account  of  his 
size  and  influence,  is  an  object  of  worship. 
It  is  said  that  this  animal  has  seven  heads ; 
protruding  from  each  head  are  seven  tusks ; 
upon  each  tusk  are  seven  water-tonks  ;  out 
of  each   water-tank  spring  seven  water- 
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liliea;  oonnectod  with  each  lily  are  seven 
leaves ;  upon  each  leaf  are  located  seven 
palaces ;  and  in  each  palace  is  a  lady  who 
has  five  hundred  attendants  to  do  her  bid- 
dingr. 

Now,  a  nice  question  in  arithmetic  is, 
how  many  people  resided  on  this  seven- 
headed  monster!  Will  they  number  as 
many  as  the  army  of  our  late  brave  de- 
fenders f  How  far  will  they  come  short  of 
the  popiflation  of  this  great  republic  ?   Let 


The  elephants  heads  are,     .    .*       7 

His  tusks, 49 

The  water-tanks,     .....        848 

The  lilies, 2,401 

The  leaves, 16,807 

The  palaces, 117,649 

The  people, 68,942,149 

Nearly  flfly-nine  millions  of  people.  On 
the  supposition  that  these  people  are  neither 
pigmies  nor  giants,  but  of  ordinary  size, 
what  a  tremendous  weight  that  poor  ani- 
mal must  perpetually  sustain !  p.  s. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  VALUABLE  addition  has  been  made 
to  our  litft  of  text-books.*  Mr. 
Brooks  has  evidently  given  much  atten- 
tion to  his  subject,  and  his  book  shows 
careful  preparation.  Ilis  '^  Suggestions  to 
Teachers"  are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  hia  method  of  analysis  is  clear  and 
logical.  He  has  avoided  many  of  the  er- 
rors of  writers  upon  mental  arithmetic; 
but  we  fear  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  greater 
error^that  of  overestimating  the  mental 
powers  of  those  for  whom  he  has  written. 

He  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  "  the 
work  is  not  designed  for  the  child^s  first 
book  in  the  science  of  nnmbern,  and,''there- 
fore,  the  more  elementary  operations  have 
not  been  needlessly  enlarged  upon;  yet 
the  arrangement  is  so  systematic,  and  the 
trnnsition  from  the  easy  to  the  complex  so 
gradual,  that  even  very  young  pupils  can 
pursue  it  with  ease  and  advantage."  This 
opijiion  we  can  not  share.  In  fact,  we  feel 
quite  certain  that,  for  young  pupils,  the 
book  will  be  neither  easy  nor  advanta- 
geous. There  is  much  in  it  that  will  tax 
all  the  powers  of  pupils  well  advanced. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  had  the 
author  **  enlarged"  more  upon  the  "  ele- 
mentary operations,"  and  been  more  spar- 
ing of  what  he  t«rms  the  *'  complex.'' 

Nor  is  the  "  transition"  so  "  easy  and 
gradual,"  as  a  comparison  of  different  p.arts 
of  the  work  will  show. 

Section  1.  contains  five  lessons,  and  oc- 
cupies fourteen  pages.  The  firat  question 
of  Lesson  I.  is :  "  If  I  have  two  cents  in 


n)  Bkooks'  Mbstal   ARnaitrrio.     Philadelphia: 


one  hand,  and  one  cent  in  the  other,  -bow 
many  have  I  in  both  ?"  The  last  example 
in  Lesson  V.  is :  "  Think  of  a  number ; 
multiply  it  by  5 ;  multiply  that  by  4 ;  di- 
vide the  product  by  10;  multiply  by  6; 
divide  by  8 ;  add  SO ;  subtract  four  timea 
the  number;  divide  by  5,  and  name  the 
quotient." 

Bemombering  that,  according  to  the  an- 
ther's plan,  the  pupil  is  not  permitted  to 
use  the  book  during  recitation,  thia  sceniB 
to  be  a,  more  rapid  advance  than  "  very 
young  pupils"  can  make  "  with  ease  and 
advantasfe." 

'Section  II.  contains  twelve  lessons,  and 
occupies  twenty-eight  pages.  Here  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  get  his  first  knowledge 
of  fractional  parts.  In  Lesson  1.,  occupy- 
ing two  pages,  the  first  question  is  :  **  If  I 
divide  an  apple  into  two  equal  parts,  what 
is  one  of  these  parts  called  ?"  and  the  last 
one  is :  **  A  merchant  having  forty  barrels 
of  flour,  sold  three-fourths. of  tliem,  and 
then  bought  one-third  as  many  as  he  sold. 
How  many  had  he  then  ?" 

Within  the  compass  of  these  twenty- 
eight  pages,  the  whole  matter  of  equal 
parts,  or  tiie  author's  '*  fractional  word," 
prime  and  composite  numbers,  prime  fac- 
tors, aud  prime  factors  that  are  oommou  ; 
divisors,  common  divisor,  and  greatest 
common  divisor ;  multiple,  common  mul- 
tiple, and  least  common  multiple,  and  the 
subject  of  powers  aud  roots,  are  presented, 
all  well  arranged  and  clearly  exhibited. 
But  the  minds  of  '*  very  young  pupils" 
must  expand  with  a  rapidity  we  have 
never  witnessed,  or  this  is  more  than  they 
can  master  in  the  time  allotted;  aud  wo 
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have  no  hesitaUon  in  cantioning  teachers 
to  be  careful  how  they  subject  young  chil- 
dren to  anch  severity  of  effort. 

For  the  older,  W€U-trained  pupils^  tlie 
book  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  men- 
tal discipline.  Yet,  even  with  these,  we 
question  whether  that  teacher  wilf  not  be 
wise  who  shall  omit  many  of  tlie  more 
complicated  examples,  as  not  yielding 
benefits  correnponding  with  tiie  effort 
which  thoy  require.  Problems  like  the 
following  can,  without  doubt,  be  solved 
mentally  ;  but  the  time  and  effort,  can  be 
employed  more  profitably  in  some  other 
direction.  PagQ  105:  ''A  man  receives 
9530  to  pnrohase  sheep  and  cow»;  what 
sum  will  he  expend  for  each,  after  deduct- 
ing his  oommistiion,  which  is  six  per  cent, 
of  the  mondy  expended,  provided  he  ex- 
pends four  times  as  much  for  cows  as 
for  sheep  ?" 

Page  121 :  M.'s  fortune,  plus  V4  of  N/s, 
which  is  equal  to  Vs  of  M.\*«,  is  $900 ;  and 
if  the  sum  of  M.*s  and  N.^s  bo  divided  in 
the  proportion  of  »/a  to  V41  it  will  respect- 
ively give  V,  of  R.'s,  and  V4  of  T.'s  for- 
tune ;  required  the  fortune  of  each." 

Thk  names  of  Wilhem  and  Hiillah  have 
long  been  familiar  to  the  musical  word,  on 
account  of  the  eminent  services  rendered 
by  these  teachers  of  music  in  founding 
and  conducting  singing  societies.  The 
popular  Orpheon  Societies  in  France  owe 
their  origin  and  success  chiefly  to  the  la- 
bors of  Wilhem. 

To  Hullah,  England  is  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  her  monster  choral  festivals, 
which  are  unsurpassed  even  in  Germany. 
The  Orpheon  Free  Choral  Schools  in  this 
country,  which  are  doing  snch  good  work 
in  diffusing  inu^ical  inKtruction  among  the 
jiooror  cIhssos,  were  founded  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  well-known  pianist  and  com- 
atose r.  For  the  use  of  these  schools,  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  prepared  a  little  text-book,* 
which,  in  its  peculiar  field,  is  calculated  to 
be  eminently  useful. 

Compiled  from  the  works  of  Wilhem 
and  Hullah,  which  have  been  standard 
text-books  in  their  respective  countries  for 
many  years,  it  is  well  fitted  for  the  use  of 
schools  of  al)  kinds.  It  is  small,  compre- 
hensive, and  very  cheap. 


(9  A  MsTnoD  or  Tkachino  ORpnBoir  SisotMO 
Classks.  New  York  »nd  FhlUdelphlA  :  8ch«r- 
aerhon,  Baacroft  A  Co.     Price  M  ceols. 


Anotukk  valuable  little  work*  on  the 
same  subject  is  "  Trastour^s  Kudiments.*' 

The  firht«part  gives  a  concise  and  pro- 
gressive summary  of  the  elements  of  music, 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  simple  and  at- 
tractive. 

The  last  part  contains  separate  chapters 
on  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  the  choice  of  a 
piano,  proper  course  of  Instruction,  and 
also  lists  of  classical  works  for  the  plane, 
suited  to  different  stages  of  progress, 
from  which  teachers  and  pupils  may  gain 
many  useful  hints. 

A  UAjx  who,  by  his  labor  or  ingenuity, 
enables  others  to  do  in  one  hour  a  work  that 
heretofore  has  required  two,  adds  so  much 
to  the  life  and  happiness  of  his  fellows. 
Ho  is  a  benefactor  as  well  as  he  who  causes 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  in  the  place  of 
one. 

Mr.  Towle,  instead  of  simply  deploring 
the  teacher's  dread— monthly  reports-- 
has  endeavored  to  deprive  them  of  their 
terrors  by  making  them  less  laborious. 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  teachers  can 
best  decide.  He  has  devised  a  class  regis- 
ter* which  shows  a  pupil's  entire  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  account  at  a  single 
glance. 

It  is  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  ledger,  and  its  comprehensive  simplicity 
would  delights  banker.  In  the  majority  of 
our  schools,  where  Tom  isclasited  with  Dick 
In  arithmetic,  with  Hurry  in  geography, 
and  all  three  recite  together  in  gram- 
mar, it  can  not,  on  the  whole,  be  so  con- 
venient as  the  common  forms.  But  a  few 
names  can  be  entered  upon  a  single  page ; 
and,  unless  the  scholars  are  together  in  all 
their  studies,  the  labor  of  hunting  up  each 
name  for  recording  each  recitation  will 
more  than  exceed  that  gained  in  making 
up  the  monthly  summary.  For  graded 
schools,  however,  for  which  it  is  designed, 
it  appears  to  be  just  what  is  needed. 

Less,  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  nature  of 
insanity  was  unknown.  Men  were  blind- 
ed by  Uie  belief  that  mind  was  utterly  dis- 
tinct from  body,  and,  conceiving  that  men- 


(3)  Bimnfcirn  or  Muiic,  for  the  Ute  of  Te«cb«ri 
and  their  Pap!U,  and  KsiMcinllr  Intended  for 
ClusTeRchlng  In  Prlrnte  and  Pnbllo  School*. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia :  Soharmerhom, 
Bancroft  ft  Co.    Price  75  ceate. 

(4)  TowLB's  School  Rbcobd.    New  York :   Scher 
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Ul  diseases  were  incnrablo,  cast  ont  the 
]anatio  as  cnrscd  of  God.  The  error  of  this 
ooDception  is  now  apparent.  A  miracle  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  restore  the  insane. 
Diseases  of  the  mind  are  diseases  of  the 
brain,  are  to  be  treated  as  physical  diseases, 
and,  in  most  eases,  can  be  cured  if  treat- 
ment is  resorted  to  in  season. 

For  the  thorouji^h  ennnciatiou  of  this  im- 
portant tnith,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A. 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  whose  *' Rational  His- 
tory of  Hallucinations"  first  brought  the 
subject  distinctly  before  medical  men.  The 
matter  has  since  been  carefully  investigat- 
ed by  others,  but  with  especial  success  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  work,*  Dr.  Winslow  urgently  enjoins 
the  necessity  of  early  treatment  in  cases  of 
mental  disorder.  He  shows  that  contrary 
to  the  accepted  belief,  brain  disease  is 
insidious  and  of  slow  development  He 
asserts  that  few  cases  are,  ab  inUio,  incura- 
ble. Unfortunately,  the  symptoms  of  inoip- 
lent  insanity  are  overlooked,  the  eccentri- 
cities are  viewed  merely  as  outcrops  of  the 
disposition,  and  the  truth  ia  believed,  too 
often,  only  when  the  disease  has  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  medicine.  In  the  first 
seventeen  chapters,  Dr.  Winslow  discusses 
the  psychology  of  mental  diseases,  and  the 


6)  Obscvsi  IhSBASKf  or  ths  Brair  ahv  Miifo. 
Bj  FoBBKS  WiNBLOw,  M.D..  D.O.L.,  etc..  etc. 
Second  American  Kdition.  PhilMlelphlB :  H.  C. 
Lea.    8to.,  pp.  483.    Ktt. 


remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  their 
pathology. 

This  treatise  may  well  bo  termed  exhaus- 
tive. Every  source  of  information  seems  to 
have  been  rigidly  examined.  Every  mor- 
bid phenomenon,  mental  and  physical,  is 
carefully  marked,  and  its  relations  and  re- 
sults are  traced  in  a  manner  almost  painful 
ly  detailed.  One  can  scarcely  overestimate 
the  importanoe  of  this  work.  No  better 
proof  of  its  value  can  be  given  than  the 
fact,  that  in  three  years  it  passed  through 
three  large  editions  in  England,  and  a 
second  has  just  been  issued  here.  The 
style  is  far  beyond  that  usual  in  medical 
or  philosophical  works;  disfigured  by  no 
affectation  of  technicality,  it  is  well  fitted 
for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the 
professional  man.  No  person  can  peruse 
it  without  advantage. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,  for  January,  contains  the  following 
papers  :  Obituary  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  ; 
On  a  Boulder,  and  QIacial  Scratches  at 
Englewood,  N.  J. ;  Crystalline  Nature  of 
Glass;  Contributions  from  the  ShefiieM 
Laboratory;  Ke»«ult8  of  Observations  on 
Drift  Phenomena;  A  New  Process  of 
Elementary  Analysis  for  the  Determina- 
tion of  Sulphur  in  Organic  Compounds ; 
The  Automatic  Begistcring  Barometer: 
On  Molecular  Physics,  etc.,  with  the  usual 
scientific  intelligence.  The  price  of  this 
Journal  is  now  six  dollars  per  annum. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


MR.  EDITOR— Do  you-  insert  curious 
questions  in  Arithmetic  t  If  so,  here 
ia  one.  The  case  actually  occurred,  and 
the  question  had  to  be  solved  by  the  court 
in  the  county  in  which  I  live : 

iVoW<w».~By  the  law  of  the  Sute,  an 
•state  is  divided,  one-third  to  the  widow, 
and  two-thirds,  in  equal  shares,  to  the 
children.  If  a  child  dies  afterward,  the 
widow  has  half  of  its  part,  and  the  sur- 
viving children  share  equally  the  other  half. 
A  man  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  ten  chil- 
dren. Afterward,  before  the  final  division, 
ieven  children  died  in  succession. 

Jieguired^The  shares,  respectively,  of 
the  widow  and  the  three  remaining  chil- 
dren. 

[Non.->The   anawer   is   desired  in  a 


convenient  A-action,  in  small  terms,  which 
shall  be  a  near  approximation  to  the  exact 
fractional  results.]  t. 


REPLY. 

THE  query  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Monthly,  concerning  the  capitul  of 
Maryland,  I  observe,  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  Annapolis  is,  and  has  always 
been,  our  capital. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1881,  Governor 
Hicks  convened  the  Legislature  at  Fred- 
erick, because  Annapolis  was  occupied  by 
the  military.  Only  one  session  was  held 
there,  and  our  capital  has  never  been  any 
other  than  the  *'  Ancient  City.*' 

XABTLAND. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

Massaohdsetts. — Governor  Bullock,  of 
Matwnchusetta,  In  hia  recent  messoiyfe  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State,  made  some  inter- 
Mting  statements  concerning  the  effect  of  a 
State  fund  upon  looul  liberality.  A  reserved 
fund,  amounting  to  $2,000,000,  was  com- 
pleted in  1865.  It  was  feared  that  the 
State  fund  would  depress  local  beneficence ; 
but  the  governor  asserts  the  contrary. 
During  the  school  year  1864-'5,  all  the 
municipalitiea  in  the  Suite,  with  the  excep- 
tion ot  twenty-two,  raised  by  taxation 
double  the  sum  required  by  law  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  fund ;  and  the  whole  sum 
raised  annually  for  school '  purposes  equals 
the  fund  itselt.  During  the  year  $1,940,000 
was  expended  upon  the  schools,  exclusive 
of  money  laid  out  on  books  and  buildings. 
Governor  Bullock  urges  upon  the  people 
the  necessity  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
compensation  to  teachers,  as  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  and  enlarging  the 
us^eftflness  of  public  schools.  Actnig'upon 
this  suggestion,  the  town  of  Worcester 
has  increased  the  salaries  of  its  male  teach- 
ers $200,  and  those  of  its  female  teachers 
$50  to  $75  beyond  that  of  1865. 

— Harvard  College  is  at  last  freed  from 
immediate  State  control.  The  overseers 
and  corporation  have  both  accepted  the  act 
passed  oy  the  legislature  last  winter,  re- 
lating to  the  choice  of  overseers.  It  thus 
becomes  a  law,  under  which  overseers 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Alumni  on  Com- 
mencement Day. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Naw  York.— The  report  of  the  Begenta 
of  the  University  represents  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State  as  prosper- 
ous. The  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
shows  that  there  was,  during  the  post  year, 
a  great  gain  in  the  number  and  average  at- 
tendance of  pupils.  There  is  an  increased 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  parents  for 
teachers  of  higher  qualifications.  School 
Commissioners  are  more  attentive  than 
formerly.  The  Normal  Schools  were  well 
attended,  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers instructed  in  institutes  was  8,741. 
In  his  message,  Governor  Fenton  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  establishing  other 
normal  and  trainmg  schools.  Those  al- 
ready existing  are  insutiicient  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  common  schools,  which 
require  more  than  twenty  thousand  teach- 
en»  annually.  The  manner  In  which  the 
Bchool  fund  is  apportioned  works  well,  and 
induces  a  better  average  attendance.  Gov- 
ernor Fenton  maintains  the  importance  of 
•uataining  the  schools  more  liberally  than 
at  preaenu 


New  Jbrset.— The  Board  of  Education 
in  Camden  are  about  to  build  a  new  school- 
house,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

Pennsylvania.— The  late  Jno.  M.  Por- 
ter, of  Tarentown,  left  about  $120,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  that 
place. 

WESTERN  StAtES. 

Ohio.— The  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Society  wrote  some  time  ago  to 
Liebig,  respectinj?  the  ajfricultural  college 
about  to  be  established  in  that  State  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  government  lands. 
Amonij^  others,  the  answer  contained  the 
following  observations,  which  are  especially 
worthy  of  careful  consideration :  "In 
America  you  spend  too  much  money  in 
putting  up  your  educationol  buildings, 
and  then  starve  your  professors.  I  learn 
that  you  put  no  a  very  grand  buiidinj?  in 
your  city  of  Columbus,  called  the  Starline 
Medical  College.  I  have  a  picture  of  it.  I 
am  told  that  it  cost  some  $70,000  or 
$7o,000j  and  now  you  are  starving  the  pro- 
fessors in  it.  You  did  the  same  in  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati.  Then,  I  am  told,  you 
.built  two  universities  in  Ohio,  and  now  the 
professors  can  hardly  live  on  the  salary 
you  pay.  The  consequence  is  that  these 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities  must  run 
down.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole- 
world  where  knowledge  can  make  so  much 
money  a»  in  America ;  therefore  your  best 
men  will  not  become  teachers  or  profess- 
ors, simply  because  they  can  make  more 
money  out  of  something  else ;  and  they 
naturally  apply  their  Uilent  and  ability 
where  it  pays  the  best.  No  man  will  en- 
gage in  an  educational  course  of  life,  for 
life,  on  a  salary  of  $1,200  or  $1,500  a  year, 
when  he,  by  applying  the  ability  in  some 
other  pursuit,  can  make  $4,000  or  $5,000  a 
year.  Hence,  you  have  no  first-class  pro- 
fessors in  oil  America;  but  you  have  in- 
stead first-class  business  men,  first-class 
mechanics,  and  managers  of  large  and 
colossal  establishments. ' 

Kansas. — Kansas  does  not  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  mediocrity  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation. She  has  an  excellent  school  law 
and  an  increasing  school  fund.  A  State 
Normal  School  is  in  operation  at  Emporia, 
and  Teachers*  Institutes  are  being  organ- 
ized in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  in  the  State,  School  Districts, 
848  ;  school  children  reported,*  45,441 ; 
number  attending  school  during  the  past 
year,  26,000 ;  number  of  teachers  employed, 
male,  247— females,  652;  average  price 
paid  the  former,  $86.84 ;  the  latter,  $24.04  ; 
amount  raised  by  districts  for  school  par- 
poses,  $107,298.41;  value  of  achool-hoose^ 
over  $122,00'?. 
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There  are  in  Southern  Kansas  seven  col- 
Icjifes— #wj  too  many.  Five  are  in  opora- 
lioii.  The  State  University,  nt  Lawrence, 
is*  nearly  completed.  It  wjll  soon  be  or- 
jranize*!,  and  opened  for  students.  It  has 
an  euclovvment  of  46,000  acres  of  land,  and 
$15,000  as  an  initiatory  investment. 

The  Agricultui-al  College  movement,  un- 
der jrovernmeiit  aiwpicc!*,  is  going  on  with 
considerable  energy.  During  the  month 
of  November,  1865, 'two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  were  located  at  Humboldt,  Kan- 
sas, with  Agricultural  College  scrip. 

MicHioAN.— Michigan  State  University, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  seems  destined  to  take  the 
lend  of  American  institutions  in  number 
of  students.  At  present  the  attendance  is 
lj]79.  It  is  well  endowed  by  the  State, 
and  the  charges  for  tuition  are  merely 
nominal. 

—The  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  hav- 
ing under  consideration  the  necessity  of 
increaHing  the  compensation  of  teacliers, 
have  drawn  up  the  following  table  of  sal- 
aries paid  by  Wo."*tern  cities : 
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This  board  has  taken  energetic  measures 
to  meet  the  demand  for  more  room.  New 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  immediately. 
The  School  Library  has  received  an  addi- 
tion of  nearly  four  thousand  volumes,  and 
the  schools  geuerally  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

Tennessee. — On  January  22d  the  Free- 
School  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  nine  to  eight.  There  is  no  hope 
of  its  passage  during  the  present  session. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Schools  for  the  Freedmsn. — The  con- 
solidated report  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau 
shows  that  there  are  at  present  681  schools, 
with  1,240  teachers,  ana  65,S84  scholars,  in 
the  Southern  States.  There  are  67  schools, 
with  about  7,000  scholars,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
surrounding  stations  there  are  45  schools, 
with  100  teachers,  and  about  4,000  pupils. 
In  Louisiana  the  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren have  all  been  suspended,  for  want  of 
funds.    The  agent  of  th3  Freedmen's  Bu- 


reau in  Alabama  writes  that  he  has  estab- 
lislied  a  school  for  the  (>oor  whites. 

Maryland.-— Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D., 
the  veteran  educator,  has  been  called  to 
take  charge  of  Sl  John's  College,  at  An- 
napolis. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  has  just 
passed  a  bill  in  aid  of  St.  John^s  College, 
d;^  which  $35,000,  in  annual  instalments 
ot  $15,000,  are  appropriated  from  the 
State  Treasury  to  aid  in  reorganizing  thia 
venerable  institution. 

Georgia. — The  late  constitutional  con- 
vention ordained  that  the  State  University 
should  be  adequately  endowed.  To  this 
the  Governor,  in  his  message,  referred,  and 
anxiously  pressed  the  matter  upon  the 
legislature  :  *'  Located  in  a  healthy  region, 
the  University  of  Georgia  can,  and  ought 
to  be  made,  more  than  ever  the  cherished 
object  of  the  aflfcclions  of  her  people." 
There  is  now  a  prospect  that  the  endow- 
ment will  bo  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

West  Virginia.— Governor  Boreman, 
in  his  message,  presents  very  distinctly 
the  defects  existing  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  this  State.  The  -want  of  compe- 
tent teachers  throughout  the  State  \% 
seriously  felt,  and  "  is  one  of  the  great- 
est dimoulties  in  the  'nay  of  putting 
into  successful  operation  the  free-school 
system,  and,  indeed,  of  keeping  up 
primary  schools  of  any  character  what- 
ever." Normal  schools  are  recommended 
as  the  only  means  of  removing  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Governor  concludes  by  invok- 
ing the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature 
over  the  free-schools. 

—The  Board  of  Education  of  Wheeling 
have  ordered  the  erection  of  several  new 
school  buildings.  The  schools  are  in  good 
condition. 

EUROPE. 

Italy.— The  Minister  of  Education  has 
published  the  following  particulars  regard- 
ing the  seminaries  in  tne  kingdom  :  The 
total  number  of  them  is  260,  208  of  which 
are  elementary  schools.  There  are  18,174 
pupils,  7,926  of  whom  are  boarders,  and 
8,429  are  dressed  in  ecclesiastical  costume. 
During  the  last  five  years  eiglity-two  sem- 
inaries were  closed.  The  government  now 
purooses  to  take  all  the  revenues  of  these 
establishments  into  its  own  hands,  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  seminaries  to  that  of 
the  dioceses. 

HussiA. — ^The  emancipated  serfs,  in  a 
district  of  the  government  of  Ivor,  are 
about  to  establish  public  schools  in  all  the 
villages  of  the  diffdrent  parishes.  In  other 
parts  of  Kussia,  progress  in  this  respect  is 
rather  slow ;  but  there  is  everv  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  will 
more  aud  more  rouse  the  mental  ambition 
of  the  peasantry. 
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Scotland.— The  Edinbnr]Brh  Conrant  has 
the  following  characterwtic  letter  from 
ThoinuB  Carlyle  to  Mr.  Adam  White,  who 
proposes  to  introduce  the  teaching  of 
natural  history  into  board ing-scboolti  and 
privaite  familiea :  "  For  many  yeura  it  has 
been  one  of  my  constant  regrets  that  no 
schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of 
natural  hii^tory,  bo  far,  at  least,  as  to  have 
taught  me  the  grasses  that  grow  by  ithe 
wayside,  and  the  little  winged  and  wing- 
less neighbors  that  are  continually  meeting 
me,  with  a  salutation  which  I  can  not 
answer,  as  things  are.  Why  didn't  some- 
body teach  me  the  constellations,  too, 
and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry 
heavens,  which  are  always  overhead, 
and  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this 
day  ?  I  love  to  propliesy  that  there  will 
come  a  time  when,  not  in  Edinburgh 
only,  but  in  all  Scottish  and  European 
towns  and  villages,  the  schoolmaster  will 
be  striclly  required  to  possess  these  two 
cai)abilitie8  (neither  Greek  nor  Latin  more 
strict),  and  that  no  ingenuous  little  deni- 
sen  of  this  universe  be  thenceforward 
barred  from  his  right  of  liberty  in  those 
two  departments,  and  doomed  to  look  on 
them  as  if  across  grated  fences  all  his  life! 
For  the  rest,  I  cannot  doubt  but,  one  way 
or  other,  you  will,  by  and  by,  make  your 
valuable,  indubitable  gift  available  in  Ed- 
inburgh, either  to  the  young  or  older,  on 
such  conditions  as  thei-e  are ;  and  1  much 
recommend  a  zealous  and  judicious  per- 
sistence till  you  do  succeed.  Believe  me, 
youra  very  sincerely,  T.  Carltlb.*' 

Thk  National  Association  of  School  Sn- 
FBRiNtENDKNTs. — The  Njitioual  Association 
of  State  and  City  School  Superintendents 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  Cth  of 
February.  Massachusetts  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Northrop,  Suite  Agent  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  of  Springfield; 
Vermont,  by  Mr.  Adams ;  New  Jersey,  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  State  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  Sears,  of  Newark;  Pennsylvania,  by 
Mr.  Coburn  ;  Ohio,  by  Mr.  White,  State 
Superintendent,  Colonel  De  Wolfe,  of  To- 
ledo, Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Columbus,  ami  Mr. 
Cowdcry,  of  Sandusky;  Hlinois,  by  Mr. 
Bateman;  Michigan,  by  Mr.  Uoisford, 
State  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Doty,  of 
Detroit:  West  Virginia,  by  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Kichards,  of  Washington;  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Fiske,  of  North 
Carolina;  Prof.  Davies  and  Dr.  Lambert, 
of  New  York,  and  many  other  friends  of 
education  were  present. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that^  like  too 
many  educational  meetings,  this  would 
prove  to  be  only  another  phase  of  the  Mu- 
tual Admiration  Society;  but  such  prac- 
tical men  as  the  superintendents  of  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  not 
likely  to  misspend  time;  and  the  action  of 
the  meeting  was  directed  so  as  to  make  it 
eminently  successfoL 


The  President,  after  the  old-fashioned 
way  in  vogue  in  Boston,  was  somewhat 
prolix  when  calling  on  and  referring  to 
persons;  but  the  members  meant  busi- 
ness, laudably  exhibiting  that  if  they  were 
not  fitted  for  their  ofliices  when  elected  or 
appointed,  they  were  anxious  to  prepare 
themselves  for  performing  their  duties  a«- 
ccptably  and  well. 

Several  papers  were  read  and  discussed 
in  a  sensible,  familiar  manner,  questions 
being  asked  so  as  to  bHiig  out  practical 
bearings.  In  this  way  Mr.  Coburn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  lead  to  make  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  statements  concern- 
ing the  character  and  working  of  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania— in  what  respects 
he  thought  it  might  be  improved,  and  how 
applied  in  other  States.  He  thought  it 
would  not,  on  the  whole,  work  well  in 
New  York  ;  nor  would  the  system  of  New 
York  answer  for  Pennsylvania.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  convention  was,  that  dirfer- 
ent  States  required  diflferent  systems  or 
modifications  of  them.  Mr.  Coburn's 
paj)er  was  pointed  and  practical.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  superintendent. 

Mr.  White,  of  Ohio,  read  an  elaborate 

Eaper  on  the  establishment  of  a  national 
ureau  of  education. 

The  convention  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  bureau,  provided  it  be  of  limited 
controlling  power;  it  should  be  advisory 
merely. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  White  was  highly 
commended  for  its  literary,  logical,  ana 
especially  its  business  character. 

Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  with  his  usual  en- 
thusiasm, expressed  his  opinions  on  uni- 
formity in  State  and  national  education. 
His  plans  were  thought  to  be  somewhat 
visionary,  and  to  depend  upon  more  strin- 
gent laws  than  most  of  the  superintend- 
ents thought  desirable — tyranny,  even  in  a 
good  cause,  being,  at  least,  a  bad  example. 
This  was  evidently  Mr.  Harrison's  opin- 
ion, as  expressed  in  a  very  correct  review  of 
some  of  the  defects  of  educational  systems. 

Mr.  Bf^eman  also  expressed  similar 
opinions  in  his  excellent  paper  on  a  model 
system. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  Bulkley, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  White,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
were  unavoidably  absenf.  The  papers 
which  they  were  to  read  were  conse- 
quently deferred  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  and  con- 
ducted with  pre-eminent  ability  and  cour- 
tesy ;  and  its  conclusion  was  regretted  by 
all  who  attended. 

Of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such 
meetings,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak. 

The  leading  men  of  the  various  sciences 
and  arts  have  long  found  it  of  advantage 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  various  questions 
that  arise  in  their  respective  pursuits,  and 
why  may  not  Education  be  advanced  in 
like  manner  % 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


New  Mixicak  Disooteribs.— The  pres- 
ence of  a  man  oathe  Mexican  throne  who 
is  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  though  per- 
sonally difcgrecable  to  America,  is  cer- 
tainly useful  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
lie  sendrt  out  explorers  to  all  parts  of  tiie 
country,  who  find  many  indiaitions  of  that 
wonderful  wealth  and  intelligence  which 
abounded  in  Mexico  ages  ago,  in  a 
degree  which  lias  not  been  approached 
there  for  centuries.  The  last  discovery,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  forest,  is  the  ruins  of 
a  city  built  and  inhabited  by  the  aborigines 
long  before  the  time  of  Cortez.  This  city 
ih  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  five  yards  in  tiiickness  and  ten 
feet  high,  and  having  its  streets  paved 
with  polished  stone.  Many  fine  speci- 
mens of  architecture  were  discovered ; 
among  them  a  magnificent  palace,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  re.Hidence  of  some 
Indian  king,  and  also  statuary  and  paint^ 
ings  of  a  superior  character,  monuments, 
reservoirs,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  many 
concomitants  of  a  civilized  and  educated 
condition  of  society. 

-—Dr.  Charles  Clay,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, has  a  Dortrait  of  Shakspeare,  which 
he  claims  to  nave  been  taken  from  life  by 
a  contemporary  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
which  is  far  more  satisfactory  thsu  the 
celebrated  Chandos  picture.  An  English 
journal  says  of  it : 

"The  face  is  thoughtful  and  slightly 
touched  with  melancholy,  the  eyes  being 
remarkably  expressive  and  pleasing.  Many 
critics  have  objected  to  the  Chandos  por- 
trait on  account  of  its  foreign  cast  of  fea- 
tures. Here  w^e  have  the  type  of  a  true 
Englishman,  of  the  true  Eliziioethan  peri- 
od. There  are  no  earrings,  as  in  Chandos^ 
picture,  the  clothing  being  simple  and 
unadorned ;  the  collar  is  without  strings, 
less  in  size,  and  where  it  me^ts  in  front 
shows  a  portion  of  the  throat  below  the 
beard  ;  the  collar  itself  is  not  so  stiff  as  in 
other  portraits.  If  we  might  venture  on 
an  opinion  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  hair, 
which  is  of  a  rich  brown,  tinted  with 
auburn,  this  picture  must  have  been  paint- 
ed at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  the 
Chandos  poitrait.  The  face  ia  nearly  full, 
the  hair  higher  over  the  forehead,  and  fall- 
ing partially  and  gracefully  over  the  collar 
on  the  left  side.  The  portrait  has  been 
carefully  relined,  and  is  in  an  old-fashioned 
frame  of  the  period." 

— A  brass  made  of  sixty  parts  copper, 
thirty-eight  parts  zinc,  and  two  parts  iron, 
may  be  forged  at  a  red  heat,  and  will  sup- 
port a"  breaking  weight"  of  twenty-seven 
tons  per  square  inch.  This  has  been  used 
with  success  for  bolts  in  the  fire-boxes  of 
loooQiotivos. 


— ^The  famous  German  chemist,  Mitscher- 
lich,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  discuss^ 
ing  his  observations  of  tiie  *'  spectrol 
lines"  given  bv  various  non*metallio  bodies, 
states  that  he  Believes  all  the  so-called  non- 
mdtallic  elements  to  be  compounds. 

— A  beautlAil  variety  of  ornamental 
glass  has  been  devised  by  M.  Pelonze :  250 
parts  of  white  sand,  100  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  50  of  limestone,  and  40  of  bichromate 
of  potash  are  fused  together.  A  glass  is 
thus  formed  of  a  rich  green  colori  filled 
with  golden  spangles. 

— The  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  speaks  in  terms  of  high  ap- 
proval ot  the  rectified  wood  spirit,  or 
methylio  alcohol,  as  a  solvent  for  gun-oot- 
ton  in  making  collodion,  in  place  of  the 
usual  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  In 
these  times  of  dear  alcohol  this  is  an  im- 
porttmt  matter  to  photographers. 

— In  1777  average  life  in  France  did  not 
exceed  twenty-throe  years  ;  in  179S  it  had 
risen  to  twenty-six  years,  three  months ; 
in  1836  it  was  thirty-three  years;  and  at 
present  it  has  reached  the  very  high  figure 
of  thirty-nine-r-an  increase  of  six  years 
within  a  period  of  twenty -eight  years. 

— An  arctic  expedition  is  being  organized 
in  Prussia.  Three  vessels  will  be  fitted 
out,  their  crews  to  consist  of  scientific 
men  from  the  Prussian  schools. 

— The  French  emperor  is  oiiganizing  a 
scientific  exploration  of  Camboge,  from 
the  source  of  the  Mer  Kon  to  Thibet, 
where  this  river  apparently  disappears. 
Most  of  these  regions  are  unknown,  al- 
though the  ruins  discovered  in  the  known 
districts  would  seem  to  attest  the  existence 
in  former  ages  of  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion there. 

— A  Finland  newspaper  mentions  a  stone 
in  the  northern  part  of  Finland  which 
serves  the  inhabitants  instead  of  a  ba- 
rometer. This  stone,  which  they  call 
ilmokiur,  turns  black  or  blackish  gray 
when  it  is  going  to  rain ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  fine  weather  it  is  covered  with 
white  spots. 

— Dr.  Calvert,  in  his  last  "  Cantor  Lec- 
ture," gives  a  recipe  for  cleaning  silver  ar- 
ticles without  the  troublesome  and  destruc- 
tive use  of  polishing  powders.  The  ar- 
ticles should  be  plunged  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  solution  made  up  of  one  gallon  of 
water,  one  pound  hypo-sulphate  of  aoda, 
eight  ounces  sal-ammoniac,  and  four 
ounces  of  aqua-ammonia  or  hartshorn. 

A  New  Process  of  Puotoouaphino  on 
Wood.— For   decorative    purposes,    it  is 
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natd,  it  will  be  advantogeons,  as  pictures 
can  be  transferred  to  panels,  ceilings,  or 
any  surface  that  maj  require  ornamentation. 
Graining  can  by  tlais  new  process  of  pho- 
tograi)hy  be  multiplied,  ana  transferred  to 
a  surface  with  accuracy.  For  household 
ornamentation,  and  for  decoration  of  pub- 
lic edifices,  this  method  of  applying  pho- 
tograpliy  is  said  to  be  economic  in  its 
application  and  artistic  in  its  effects,  while 
it  IS  as  durable  as  the  material  on  which  it 
is  transferred. 

— An  aerolite  fell  at  Sherffotty^  India,  on 
the  25th  of  August  last.  A  native  witness 
sUitcs  that  about  9  a.  if.  a  stone  fell  from 
t)ie  heavens,  accompanied  by  a  very  loud 
report,  burying  itself  knee-deep.  The  sky 
WHJt  cloudy  at  the  time,  and  of  a  murky 
color ;  the  air  calm,  and  no  rain. 

The  stone  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

DtAHOND. — Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion 
that  the  diamond  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  intense  heat  on  carbon,  Herr  Goeppert 
osserts  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  action 
of  aqueous  agencies.  His  ai^nment  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  diamond  be- 
comes black  when  exposed  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  He  considers  that  its  Nep- 
tunian origin  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  often  on  the  surface  impressions  of 
gnuns  of  sand,  and  sometimes  of  crystals, 
bhowiug  that  it  has  once  been  sotl. 

Sewxr  Rats  Killed  by  ELECTWcrrr.— 
A  new  and  curious  use  of  electricity  is  now 
made  in  the  sewers  of  Paris.  Tliere,  as  is 
well  known,  the  rats  swarm  by  millions. 
AVires  one  hundred  metres  long,  insu- 
lated from  the  ground  by  glass  feet,  and 


connected  with  a  strong  galvanic  battery. 
are  placed  in  these  subtommoan  walks. 
Little  pieces  of  roast  meat  are  attaciied  to 
the  wires  at  short  distances,  and  the 
rats,  nibbling  at  the  bait,  call  down  upon 
themselves  the  galvanic  shock  with  terrific 

Eower.      Death    is    instantaneous.      The 
ait  remains,  to  destroy  other  victims. 

— Numerous  remains  of  the  dodo  have 
recently  been  found  in  a  morass  in  the 
island  of  Manritius.  A  very  complete 
series  of  the  bones  of  tliis  remarkable  bird 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen. 

OzoNi. — A  very  important  memoir  has 
recently  been  published  by  M.  J.  L. 
Soret,  on  the  density  of  ozone.  He  sums 
up  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  volumetric 
relations  of  this  body  as  follows:  first. 
Ordinary  oxygen  diminishes  in  volume 
when  ozonized — that  is,  when  a  part  of  it  is 
converted  into  ozone,  by  electricity,  for 
example  ;  second,  When  oxyp^en,  charged 
with  ozone,  is  treated  with  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  other  oxidizable  bodies,  the 
ozone  disappears  without  the  volume  of 
the  gas  changing;  third,  Under  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  oxygen  charged  with  ozone 
suffers  an  expansion  equal  to  the  volume 
of  the  quantity  of  oxvgen  that  the  gas 
would  have  been  capable  of  yielding  to 
iodide  of  potassium.  These  facts,  he  says, 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  ozone  is  an 
allotropic  state  of  oxygen,  consisting  of  a 
molecular  grouping  ot  several  atoms  of 
this  body.  One  of  the  simplest  hypotheses 
in  this  matter,  is  that  in  which  the  mole- 
cule of  ordinary  oxygen  is  regarded  as 
formed  of  two  atoms,  and  the  molcule  ol 
ozone  as  formed  of  three  atoms. 


MISCELLANY. 


A  PRmr  Custom. — One  of  the  prettiest 
of  Christmas  customs  is  the  Norwegian 
practice  of  giving,  on  Christmas  day,  a  din- 
ner to  the  birds.  On  Christmas  morning, 
every  gable,  gate-way,  and  barn-door  is 
decorated  with  a  sheaf  of  corn  fl^ed  on 
the  top  of  a  long  pole,  wherefrom  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  birds  shall  make  their 
Christmas  dinner.  Even  the 'peasants  will 
contrive  to  have  a  handful  set  by  for  this 
purpose ;  and  what  the.birds  do  not  eat  on 
Christmas  day,  remains  for  them  to  finish 
at  their  leisure  during  the  winter. 

— "  Ashland,"  so  long  the  home  of  Henry 
Clay,  has  been  purchased  bv  the  trustees  of 
the  Kentucky  University  for  $90,000.  The 
farm  contains  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the 
Blue  Grass  region.  The  Lexington  Obser- 
ver says:  *'The  Kentucky  Agricultural 
School,  which  is  auder  the  patronage  of 
the  State,  as  well  ab  other  scnoola  of  the 
Umversity,  will  be  established  at  Ashland, 


and  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the  improve- 
ments on  a  most  magnificent  and  extended 
scale — one  that  will  do  credit  to  our  State, 
and  servo  as  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Clay." 

HoNBSTT  IN  A  HuRBr.— An  Irishman, 
having  accidentally  broken  a  pane  of  glass 
in  a  window,  was  making  his  way  out  of 
Bight ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Pat,  the  pro- 
prietor stole  a  march  on  him,  and  having 
seized  him  by  the  collur,  exclaimed : 
**  You  broke  my  window,  fellow." 
**  Agh,  an'  sure  I  did,"  replied  Pat,  "  an' 
be  jabers,  didn't  you  see  me  runnin'  homo 
for  money  to  pay  for't,  ye  spalpeen  ?" 

A  Curious  Fact.— The  finest  orange- 
trees  in  Europe,  in  the  superb  collection  at 
Dresden,  were  brought  as  ballast,  in  the 
shape  of  mere  block's  of  timber,  without 
roots  or  branches,  in  the  hold  of  a  German 
vessel,  and  found  their  way  to  Saxony. 
Some  curious  gardener,  anxioos  to  know 
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what  plant  faniiAhed  this  new  wood,  plant- 
ed them,  bnt,  nnfortnnately,  mistook  the 
upper  end  for  the  lower,  and  thus  actually 
turned  the  poor  mutilated  trceiipflide  down. 
Yet,  in  apite  of  this  early  mntilation,  the 
lonijf  sea- voyage,  and  tiieir  aubaequcnt 
cruel  treatment,  they  have  grown  and 
flourished  beyond  all  other  orange-trees  oa 
the  continent. 

— Insects  must  isrenerally  lead  a  jovial 
life.  Think  what  it  must  be  to  lodge  in  a 
lii^ !  Imagine  a  place  of  ivory  and  pearl, 
with  pillars  of  silver  and  capitals  of  gold, 
all  exhaling  such  a  perfume  21s  nev>er  arose 
from  a  human  censer  !  Fancy  again  the  fun 
of  tucking  yourself  up  for  the  night  in  the 
folds  of  a  rose,  rocked  to  sleep  bv  the  gen- 
tle sighs  of  summer  air,  and  nothing  to  do 
when  you  wake  up  but  to  wa>*h  yourself  in 
a  dew-drop  and  fall  to  and  eat  your  bed- 
olothes. 

Home  Influence.—"  We  shall  never 
know  till  we  are  ushered  into  eternity,*' 
writes  a  living  author,  *'  how  great  has  been 
the  influence  which  one  gentle,  loving  spirit 
has  exercised  in  a  household,  shedding 
the  mild  radiance  of  its  light  over  all  the 
eomnion  events  of  daily  life,  and  checking 
the  inroads  of  discord  and  sin  by  the  sim- 
ple setting  forth  of  that  love  which  *seek- 
eth  not  her  own,*  but  which  *■  sufferoth  long, 
and  is  kind.* " 

—The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  Minne- 
sota, are  rapidly  nnderj^oing  a  change. 
During  the  spring  of  1859  they  receded 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  fwct  further  the  next  spring. 
It  is  not  improbnble  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  destroyed  altogetlier,  leaving 
nothing  behind  but'a  long  reach  of  rolling, 
tumbling  rapids. 

— General  Milroy  has  received,  at  Nash- 
ville, a  collection  of  human  remains  found 
in  ancient  graves  in  Wilson  County,  Ten- 
nessee. They  were  taken  from  rough  stone 
coffins,  made  of  slabs  put  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  box  without  cutting  or  hewinjj,  and 
none  of  them  exceeded  twenty-four  mchea 
in  length,  the  avora^e  being  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches.  There  are  acres  of  these 
graves  at  different  point**,  und  there  is  not 
a  lurge  skeleton  to  befound. 

—Montana,  which  was  organized  as  a 
territ'>ry  only  about  two  years  ago,  now 
contains  some  thirty  thonsan<i  inhabitants. 
The  recent  settlers  are  hardy,  industrious, 
I- ntcrp rising,  and  intelligent,  and  consist 
largely  of  families  who  wiii  make  the  terri- 
tory their  future  horr.e  During  the  past 
year  $16,000,000  have  been  taken  fi-om  the 
mines,  and  the  revenue  tax  paid  to  the  Gov- 
erntneut  was  Si. 000.000. 

—At  Acap'Hco,  the  preuv  oea^ant  girls 
have  an  ingenious  device  for  Fe?ling  neck- 
laces made  of  shells,  principally  on  tna 


days  when  steamers  arrive.  Handing  you 
a  necklace,  they  say :  *'  Me  give  you  a  pres- 
ent, senor,"  and  then  retire  with  a  low- 
courtesy  :  returning,  however,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, they  say,  sweetly,  "  You  give  m* 
present,  senor,  of  quarter  dollar,*'  which 
you  do  at  once,  unless  yon  have  a  heart  of 
stone. 

. — "Pray,  sir,**  said  a  judge,  angrily,  to  a 
blunt  old  Quaker,  from  whom  no  direct 
answer  eon  Id  be  obtained,  "  do  you  know 
what  we  sit  here  for  f*  "  Yea,  verily,  I 
do,**  said  the"  Quaker,  *'  three  of  you  for 
four  dollars  each  day,  and  the  fat  one  in  the 
middle  for  four  thousand  a  year.'* 

— Plain  Anglo-Saxon  words— short  worda 
at  that — are  the   strongest  and  most  ex- 

Eressive.  Words  of  Latin  derivation  are 
ymany  deemed  the  most  elegant;  but  if 
one  would  cultiva^^e  a  terse,  vigorous  stylo, 
let  him  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
shorter  words  of  his  mother  tongue. 

— A  Paris  bntoher  has  obtained  authority 
to  open  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  horseflesh, 
on  tlie  condition  that  he  will  construct  a 
special  slaughter-house  for  the  horses,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  to  be  sold  as  food.  The 
slaughter-house  will  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  inspector  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  opening 
of  the  shop  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  gran? 
popular  banquet,  at  which  horse-meat  will 
form  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  disliea 

Pharaoh's  Serpents.— Dr.  Little^ohn,  of 
Edinburgh,  warns  the  public  agamst  th« 
use  of  Pharaoh's  serpents,"  as  they  are 
called.  These  toys  are  a  comnoimd  of  sul- 
pho-eyanide  of  mercury.  Tne  inhalation 
of  some  of  these  products  is  highly  dan- 
gerous— viz.,  cyanogen,  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids,  bisulphide  of  carbon  an<l 
mercury,  in  vapor.  The  mass  leH  after 
combustion  is  organic  matter  called  "  mel- 
lor.** 

— Among  the  funds  still  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  London  is 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
left  in  trust  "  to  burn  heretics." 

— It  is  not  by  mere  study,  mere  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge,  that  you  can  hope  for 
eminence.  Mental  discipline,  the  exercise 
of  the  mind,  the  quickening  of  your  ap- 
prehension, the  strengthening  of  your  mem- 
ory, the  forming  of  a  sound,  rapid,  and  dis- 
criminating judgment,  are  of  even  more 
importance  than  the  store  of  learning. 

—The  Rev.  Dr.B ,  while  introducing 

to  the  audience  Rev.  Dr.  S ,  the  famous 

missionary  from  India  (his  homo  by  birth), 
concluded  his  remarks  with  the  following 
left-hand  compliment:  "  He  comes  to  you 
from  that  land  where  everv  prospect 
pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile.**  "The  modest 
missionary  arose,  and  blushingly  rendered 
his  thanks  amid  the  irrepreasiole  mirth  of 
the  audience. 


"American  School  Institute,"  Founded  1855, 

IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

l.-^To  Aid  an  who  seek  well  qualified  toa:chen.    3.~To  gire  parents  information  of  ffood  flchools. 
2._To  repreisent  Teacliera  who  desire  positions.    4.— To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties 

J.  W.  SOHEEMEEHOEN,  A.  M.,  Actuary,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York 

M.  J.  TOUNO,  Secretary, 

G.  M.  KENDALL,  Treasurer,  "  *• 

BRANCH    OFFICES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  612  Arch  Strfeet *. J.  R.  QAUT,  A.  M..  SiKretary  • 

CHICAGO,  6  Cnstom  House  Place EDWARD  SPB  AKMAN,  Secretary. 

SAVANNAH.  GeorgU {f^S^o't^^^ll^i^'^  ^'"^'- 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Califomta SAMUEL  J.  C .  8 WB2EY,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

"The  Right  Teacher  for  the   Right  Place." 

lofbmiAtioii  of  teochtn  will  b«  hiralihcd,  which  ihall  ambrue  th*  following  partloulMrf:  Opportualtiei  for 
edtieAtion:  speeial  qnalificatioiia  forteachiiig;  •zperlenee,  where,  and  in  what  graae  of  schooli;  r^hrencef  end 
eupiei  of  tcetimoniali:  aff«;  rellgioua  preftreacea;  nimrj  expected  ;  •peoimcn  of  candidate'!  letter,  andionu« 
times  a  photoKraptaie  likenesf. 

Un'-eit  otherwise  advised,  we  nominate  ssmtoZ  candidates,  and  thos  gire  opportunity  for  good  selection. 
TLMe  who  seelc  teacltArs  should  state  expltcitlr  what  thej  will  r«qa&f  of  the  teacher,  what  salar/  thej  will  pan 
when  the  teacher  most  be  ready,  ac.,  Ike.   Too  fiill  partieulars  cannot  be  giren. 

EV"  Prindpalp,  and  School  Offlcers,  are  requested  U>  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may 
want.  For  Terms*  ^^/b,»  see  Clrctilnr, 


Teachers'    Bulletin. 


mr  Teachers  who  wish  posiUons  should  send  for  "  Application  Form."    The  Momtblt  is  Uken  bj  the 
^aading  'Ptindpals  and  School  Oi&cers  in  the  country,  hence  a  representation  in  this  Bulletin  is  mosteflicieul. 

•4 7** -Ed  Pa.:iCiiif  I  '  y^-i  tl"ff  f  Epi«copeUan;tL'o 


Ladies—  English,  Mathematics, 
French,  Latin,  Drawing,  etc. 

#5^^— Cira4.  Vmn  Epi  Iiitt.;  tT\it.,  7  yrs.;  English 
MuthLj  ScrViij;*'*.  r-3i:*T»Piiiv,  French,  4  Draw'g;  Episc'n. 

4A1— Urad.  Tfyy  ^enu  r-xpr..  i  yrs. ;  £ug.,  Matlis., 
LaUP  t  F»neii:  tntiiAktr  ,  %:Ji*K 

4iSC--Giniil<  CortLind  A^aA. :  ^kht .,  6  yrs.:  English, 
)f slh«.,  I.at)nt  Sitkft.  ^  RuJ.  ynyndi    II  jp't. ;  $auu  ft  Home. 

4&£l— iind-  Curibiid  Ac»j\  -.  eipr.,  3  yrs.:  English, 
Matlu.,  Q'TTDH-H  S^nji  k  T!na.  Hajio   ttnpt  ;$anOft  Home. 

4^{t— Gnd.  Ortn-i  Init  :  i;uir,  l  Maths.:  Uapt.:«doa 

459— U  red.  MeriJau  Luit.  \.  bxpr  ,,  1  yr. ;  Eng.,  Maths, 
a  L^n. 

4J*t-'<lrad.  Oncfiila  Svm.i  ttpr  :  2  jrs.;  Eng.,  Maths., 

4  A  PI—  [;d .  M  i-ci  lift  I  n  j;!  1 1  <'  x  i>r-  J  yr, ;  Eng.,  Gymnast's, 
t  Kud.  PbATH]  f  i^m^tPiE:  I  [it^oj^Jilisn. 

4f(ii't^raiH,  \U\Cm  Free  Atrail.;  ctpi'.,  1  yr. :  English, 
Huth*  *  &  I-  rvlieti  I  l^reiliytFiian  ;  $^*i  A  Hume. 

401-Ed   GresuftcW  H,  iSeh-^  expr,,  10  yrs.  ;  Eng., 

4<ltt—Kd.  Union  HiLl  Stta.^  cxpn,  1  yr.;  English  & 
lisibj.il'lW. 
4«»-fcd.  flpring  am  Scm.j  tipf.,  Byrs;  English  * 

4114.— *j1  !*Hvhj*  Srhff+:  eipr  ,  7  yrs-s  Eng.,  Maths  , 
r^iJii  tt  Elf»nj.1ou:  Prrsbytrrisii :  t;«il  4  llnnie. 

in^—GtmL  Furt  EdwDLtd  Imt  ^  Eng.,  Freuch,  Piano 

4«0-CTrBiI.  BiidKni-  II,  Sell-;  rK[ir.,2yn. ;  English, 
HalllS..  Latin  A  trrr^fil. 
IGl^f-'-npr-,  .1  yrs,:   Enjr..  Maths.,  French  k  Bud. 

40i4-F:i:I,  )1i*'. :  (M|jr.  ^  rr*  ;  Fnlf.,  Maths..  French, 
t>F««'i'r^  .*  Hu'L  Miiiii-  *  IjttlTii,    T^'ilf fo  to  California. 

4-lkB— GrmH^  Ij^wrvnee  Aced.;  o:ip'r.,  4  yrs.;  English, 
llAths-i  Fri^nrh  4  L^rfiwiniriii  CcMfn'imilonal. 

i-JO-frUFub.  9<:h.;*.3K.;  Kem  ':o|i»lian;  f fiOO. 

4  7  1— Or-  J.  U-i[  klBJul  risct,;  rir  r^  ?  yjB.:  KnxIIsh  , 


.--  „.  --,    -,  -    . — .„ ^.  Italy  *  France:  cxpr..5 yrs.;  Enff.,/Veiic*, 

Methir.  Ijiiin  It  Hud,  AIi^jLc  a  Dra^  iitg ;  Methodist ;  f  300    JIafian.  Piano.  Singing.  Guitar.  Drawing  &  Painting ;  N. 


h  ll^nie.  ^ 

4t*»— EJ.  N.  Y.:  e]rpr.,6Tr*.;  Eng,,  Draw  «.  *  Bud. 
Fr::iic^h^  CongTtaAtmail;  tKiitUou^. 

4  nO^Kj.^LH  EdvsTd>  Bern,  t  «xpr.,  1  yr. ;  EugUsb. 
MmlliR  A  tttrmh  :  Ep\*ctipO\ati^ 

4  HI— firbd,  lEudtuii  IlJvwr  Ini*  ;  expr  .  1  jT- ',  Eng., 
MiiLUs.,  Lmiu,  Fjrtiich,DKwliigit  Fftlii^Jiiug;  Kiiijioplu. ; 
SftHJ  £  ll'imf. 

4  Hie-lAt  tC.  Y/PuU^  Beh.:  eiprr  3  yn.t  English  k 
Si>.-i-.tJ-  tl^- 

1  ^:t  I  rj.  Miss.  S*  N*  Sch.5  «ipr  1 1  yr. ;  Ijatin  and 
iin  t  \.A . ;  Coll  firir  tEl3  0  iiftl ,  _ 

4t^4— Urod.  Mt.  Holyoke  S<-za*i  9^pr..A  vra.;£ng., 
MoF^pt  .  Latlii  t  Fraiicb^  CiJlij|^r?gl!Jir:itiii]  £  l>Jl>*^ 

4^ #i  ^— Urfcl.  {Jminrn.  Kcli.  j  oi|^f .,  if  yn.  [  FlnUii,  Sing- 
ings t*ng.  k  ililhii, ;  L''ilb£iiU& 

Ladies— Music,  etc. 

914— Ed  by  Profosaors;  Piano.  ^     ..  ^ 

8 1 5— Orad.  HousatonJc  Inst ;  expr..  2  yrs. :  English, 
Maths.,  French,  Piano,  Dtawing  a  PainUug;  Episcop.; 
IfiOO. 

8 1 0— Ed.  Ingham  Inst. :  expr.,  6  yrs. ;  Sing.,  Piano, 
Eng.,  French  A  Gymnastics.  ^  „. 

81'r-Grad.  Hudson  R.  Inst.:  expr.,  2  yrs.;  Piano, 
Singing  *  Drawing;  Presbyterian :  $aM  &  Home. 

8 1  8— Ed.  Profs. :  expr.,  3  yrs. ;  Piauo,  Singing,  Draw- 
ing *  Painting:  Episcopalian,  r.  «..      X 

8»0— Jid.  Montreal;  expr.,  6  yrs.;  Eng.,  French, 
Latin.  Maths,  ft  Piano;  Kpiscopalian.  _ 

8SB— Grad.  Hartford  H.  Sch.:  expr.,  1  year ;  Eng.. 
Maths..  Frmick  ft  Piano  :  $200  ft  Home. 

88S-F^.  R.  I.  Music  il  Inst ;  expr.,  2  years ;  Piano, 
Hnrmony,  Cug.,  Maths..  French  ft  Latin;  Episcopalian; 
asm  ft  Home.  ^    ,   ^ 

81S5.— Ed.  N.  Hampton  Inst ;  expr.,  ICyrs. ;  English, 
Maths.  Piano  ft  Singing;  EpiscopulSan;  MUO  ft  Home. 

8»«-Ed. '    •        ■•  "-    


mtui  IfnTii*' 

4*?*— Ed-  Englatid;  cifir.,  9  yn.;  Eng,  /Vsnekand 
jrpcujfi^ ;  FpJiKmmU&ji. 

473— firaJ.  OMo  Y^m,  Cell  ,  eip.,  8  yrs.;  English, 
Milh«^  ft  Slyglnv  L  Prfirjrtiriack. 

4T4— Gnl.  Hudjon  Fitii.  Acadr:  #xp;.,  1  yr.;£og. 
*  Mathiu:  #330. 

4'T'S--^xi!ir.^t  rra  ^  Eng.  A^  Matlm;  Catholic. 

4Ta— GrsJ.  Trciiy  Ilifili  »[:h.;expr.,  8  yrs.;  Eng.  ft 
M«t»i<  :MtiH«lSii. 

477— £d.  MuMlnn  tnrt. ;  rvpr.,  4  FTs.;Eng.,  Maths, 
ft  Latin ;  (;ongTBgaCional  f  H'HIK 


York  CSty  only.  ^  ^.  «  .        . 

8ie7— Ed. Masters  ;  expr., 2 yrs.; Piano;  Episcop'n. 

888-Grad.  Mass.  H.  Sch.;  expr.,  0  yrs.;  Piano  and 
Singing:  Episcopalian.  .     .     ^ 

8Slf— Grad.  Mt  Rt  Vincent  s  Acad  :  expr.,  6  yrs.; 
Eng..  Maths.,  Piano,  Singing  ft  Drawing;  Episcop. ;  tMK 

8liO— Ed.  Rutgcr's  Inst. :  expr..  8  yrs. ;  Piano  and 
Cultivation  of  the  voice :  Episcopalian. 

881— Expr.,  6  yrs.:  Piano.  Singing,  Thorovjh  Base 
l(  Drawing:  Episcopalian:  9400 ft  Home. 

88S— Expr.,  1  yr. ;  Piano,  Drawing,  Eng.  ft  French; 
Baptist 


tlnti,.  MbUii  ,  JJimviny;:  k.  ViLntiDs. 
I<i:44-^triiil.  Furttdwartl  Imtt  ;  eipr,  3  jr.;  Plono 

KSllU— Ka.  K^  1^  MueIc&I  I  net.;  ^](f]r.H.3  ^n  ;  FJtno, 

Mmthj.,  FcTtteh,  JtnUua^  .LflUu  miicL  Drftwlug  ;    i<JV  ^ 
KiKiuir :  Afw  Vurk  CJcy- 

Mutt  «„  French  A  Vimuti].  Klitpi'^jmlialL 

«4  l-K-^lir .5  yit  jr».  iLiiH.^  Muthii.,  riuiDi  S3njflTi(f, 

f«n. 

84S— Grad.  Genecee  Sem.i  «xpr..  2  yean t  English, 
Maths.,  Frencl),  G«nnan,  Italian,  Latia,  Piano,  Drawing. 
*  Faintinz.  Me.hodiat :  $300. 

848— £<l.  Prof.  Bushce;  ezpr.,  0  jn,t  Piano,  Sing., 
Frmck.,  Ens  Jt  Maths.;  Lpis'^opallan ;  $000. 

844— Grad.  Elnilra  ft  Mendclssolui  8em.;  Piano, 
Guitar  k  Singing ;  Episcopalian ;  teuo  ft  Hume. 

Foreign  Ladies. 

1  Otl'— Ed.  France ;  cxpr.,  8  jra. ;  fVtncA  and  Draw- 
ing. 

1  Ot  8— Ed-  Oprmany  :  expr.,  8  ym. :  Grrman.  Frtnck 
and  Piano :  Protestant ;  Wishes  engagement  in  New 
York  Ciiy  only. 

lOltf.-Ed  France;  expr.,  9  yrs. ;  Prmek;  Method- 
Ut J  ff2U0  and  Home. 

I08<^kd.  Genera;  expr.,  10  yrs. ;  Firauk;  Presby- 
terian. 

1081— Ed  Russia;  expr.,  H  yrs,;  Frenek^  (isrman. 
Piano  and  Rud.  Italian  ;  Lutheran. 

108X.— Kd.  Gemtany;  cxpr.,8yTa  ;  German,  F)raneh 
and  Jtalian.  . 

108S.— Ed.  France:  French  and  Rod.  Piano;  Lu- 
theran :  t4CiO  and  Home. 

1084— Ed.  Gcnnany ;  expr.,  4  yra. ;  /VwieJk,  Otrman 
and  Rud.  Piaito ;  City  only. 

Ladies— Drawing)  Pcdnting,  etc.  I 

X8— Ed.  Cooper  Inst ;  expr.,  1  yr. ;  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Piano. 

SO— Ed.  Cooper  Inst ;  Drawing,  Painting  and  Writ- 
ing. 

SO— Ed.  Prof.  Rondel:  exp-.,  4  yra.;  Drawing  and 
Falntirg  :  Methodist;  t»iO and  llomo. 

ttl— £d.  AlB«tem:  expr.,  3  yrs.;  Drawing,  PainUng, 
Ens.  and  Mathematics:  Episcopalian. 

S*.— Ed.  Ingham  University :  expr.,  6  yrs, ;  Drawing. 
Painting,  French,  Eng.  ft  Maths. ;  Presbyterian;  *4  0 
and  Home.  ^ 

Gentlemen  —  English,  Mathematics, 

Classics.  French,  German,  Vocal 

Musici  Military  Tactics,  etc. 

3— Gmd,  CqILi  t'wpr,,  VO yrt. ^  Eat ,  Mtlhi-,  Claasict> 
anil  Nat.  Mcleiki  tx    UatPilit 

X— Ed-  EdlriLtitch,  ik-uLlaiKl  t  expr.,  IS  yrt:^  English, 
lialha.,  WrMJhUF,  CIauics,  Ircucb  uicl  Gcrumn  ;  Presby- 
lerlau|i],(U». 

S— Urmd.  I.ii&yi?ite  CftU  ;  cxiy.,  1  yr  lEhg.Matha., 
ClM<de^  FFfftLli  aiic!  Genii«n  t  Frti!l3>tcriiLii;  tm). 

4— Grad-  Brc^wn  ITniverii^;  exjii..?  yrjij  English, 
MiUlia,  CUwiei  aiinl  German;  CuitjtrpgDtiHFiL«l^ 

A— Giad.  K.  V.  Tiwiii  !wiii,|  i-%itr,.  10  yn^i  Classics, 

'  GrriiMLii  Slid  Kiig-t  I'reahyl^rfan. 


O— Ed.  FruJi.  1  ojiftr  ,  k  >Ti  ;  Kng ,  MatJiK.,  Book-keep- 

TS—hd.  ^  ulc  Ckai.i  KiLg  ,  Mathi.,  Clnsskj  And  Draw- 
ing; CiinHrc'iFOtluiial. 

gi-Grnd- VsleCoU.:  en pr. ,  fl  j-m, ;  Erf-,  Maths.  Nat. 
Bcicami,  Mil.  DiilL  jmd  BtigJe;  Fiu^b^ttLian  \  |l,(UUaud 
Honw- 

tt—Qn6.  MaiUsmi  rnlTCriity ;  cxpr„  70  yzt.i  Eng., 
Maths..  CliLftik-s  audSini^tng;  baptlit;  tHJ/Mi. 

Id— GiviL  CaxmovlA  8eai.  ^  ripj.,  lu  v™. t  English, 
Maths  I,  Nat.  Ft^ieLcet.  CUstlei^  Dntwlug  an<l  Ringing ; 

ll-s^rnd.  K.  J.CoILifTitr..  1  v^t  English,  Maths., 
CllidilErr  mid  hc^irurpji;  Fetj F*^'tc riiiit  ^  f  luTO. 

1  »-Ed.  no n urd  Col],  .yj,i,T,.i  yrs, ;  tiiRlitli.  Matha., 
Clnif^ks  nlirl  Mil.  l>rtJ1;  fClMaiHt  llutfc.t'. 

l.ti— GriLiJr  li'ntfin  C^IJirt^iir..  itIj'iA.  t  Enf..  Math*., 

1  4— Kxpr..  A  yn.i  Eng,,  Moihji.^  Clauks  aiid  Sden- 

1  fi.~Gnd'  HuIm  rl  Coll.  i  expr,»  5  yrs. ;   Pnilish  and 
aast^rs;  E|i|fn<pallan;  tl^iti. 
1  O— Kkii^rhi  ^  yn.  ^  Euf^  Classier,  rUua  btieI  Singing  ; 


1 T— Ed.  Brown  TJnlTentty ;  eicpr.,  G  yn. ;  Eng.,  Lite 
rBt?Trr  find  Clanica, 
1  «->:iJ.  lliurdlton  Coll.i  eipT-t  11  yrs.  J  EnglEah  and 

IH— liTuil.  Prinnton  Cn|r,|  expr,  IE  yfi,|  Maiha^, 
Entf.  Bii^l  CJatftcs:  Ba|>ll«l  ji  ilQCuL 

KO— Gmd  I^tHynrc  t'oll.;  eipp.  7  yr  p.:  En^.tM 
Clqiaira^  MH.  TaiTlirl  and  Pmuh;  frMU*nd  Hoosc, 

« 1  — Grsfl.  YaJp  Cull.  I  eipr^,  M  yra. ;  Km*,  Umthm.  and 
CI  S  «  Fk  <:  ■  L  CJunitrcirB  U<»n  I L 

jes— Grsd.  YaW.  CmIL:  expr.,  7  yrs.;  Eng  .  Mjlha.  blUiI 
Cismiri  '  t^jnarcRati^frisl- 

9Jt— Und-  flijwdi»ru  C*4l :  expr,,  S  yii. ;  Classic*^  En^- 
»nd  MbUip.^  C'OngT  J^BEiunaJ. 

3£-|^|>;<j  Madhptjii  r-iNVi'i-i^tr 5  i?^|ir.Hli  yrt*;  Maltha^ 
^CIb')!^)^*    Kujt.  aij(l  EEi  euttoli;  llspLjctt  t»iT 

^&—i:i\.'V-'itat  I'uiitT  i  exrir,  4  yrL{  Eugliih,  llathan. 
Sea  tnifB  a  [i(I  AIM.  l>ri  1 1 ;  f  JU  u, 

««-iiM*l.  PI]JIJir<  A  tad  ;  cxpr,  1  yr.j  Eng..  Matha. 
ajirT  L'Iii«bEh-s:  ViuMtyitFim.  i 

B7-  tj rad.  Mydlt'ii>ilii  Vni^nhy :  enpr.,  1  yi-.^  Enji., 
VaiiiK,  i'lBHplcs,  FLiiio  and  I'lEnj.'^nji:  MithmlUl  t  tlHil, 

XN— Omd,  &nivriiUttiv?rtkir;  etpr  t>  tr*.;  Englijii, 
Mslhs.H  t'rcaithan'i  GrriLUin  :  IljititJit  ^  ^l:H*K 

<d— Ed.  FaniMfs  Cull. :  cxpr..  ia  yrd,  t  Enf-i  Mnthf,, 
Ksi.  Si.>leiii>'s,  tyttiek,  irffMan,  biiieLuji  and  i^nawfiui  : 
BaPtlrt ;  |loa  a    »  "» 

:|4l— Grad.  Vermnnt  l*ii [nrrl ty :  e^pr-.l  yra,"  Enfr  t 
MAthi.,  ClaFETLiit  Krendu<i«rn^aii,  ^pnutAli  and  Fhonu- 
griiji.iliy:  j|<Mi. 

J*l-  Gind.  l>iir]iaiu  Colin  Eftalanri:  txpr^^Siyt^rvi 
CI'Fiiics,  FrtniH,  llAltiiJi.,  Eiig.  JinJ  MuUia.;  EptsaipaVn. 

(f3t— fJrBd.  iV.  Y.  Fux  Amd  ;  e^i-r.,  4  yfs  j  JUathi  j 
Ene,  and  tJnmJhg. 

:|it— ^:d.  Eci^lukd  5  cipr.,  a  yn,i  E^rfc.  and  Maihc  . 

:il  —  Grad.  Btiwdsjiit  Cn|l.  ^  o^pr  ,  ^  yri. ;  Eng*.  Slatftt,, 
Cfatsic«,  Er^ueh.  Oemuui  ind  Aiiigtiig. 

*S5— Gra'1.  Yale  Coll. ;  expr..  6  yrs. ;  Nat.  Seicncea 
Classics,  Eng.  and  Maths. ;  Congregational :  $1300. 

SO— #rad.  McOill  University,  Montn^^al ;  expr.,  J  yr. ; 
Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics  and  trtnek  ;  Prcsbyteria.n  ;  Kcw 
York  City. 

tf  1— Ed.  Bellevue  Coll  ; expr,  8  yra. :  Eng.  ft  Matlis, ; 
Congregational. 

B8— Grad.  Amer.  and  Knropran  Colls. :  expr,  1  yr. : 
liiterahirr.  Composition.  Classics  FroicM  and  German  ; 
Episcopalian  :  1 1,0(10  and  Home. 

..  HO— Ed.  England  ;  Classics  and  Maths. ;  Epieoopa- 
llan :  faio.  f       t~ 

_40— Grad.    Amherst  Coll.:   t-xpr,  1  rr. :   Classica, 
Eng..  Maths,  and  French  :  Congregational :  $1000. 

41— <irad.  Kutgers  Coli  ;  expr.,  a  yrs-;  Entjlish  and 
Classics. 

42— Ed.  Pub.  6ch.}  expr.,  3  yrs. ;  Eng.  and  Matha. ; 

tooo. 

48— Grad.  Bowdoin  Coll.:  expr.,  13  yrs.:  English, 
Maths.,  Classics  and  French;  Kpiscopalixn;  £1000. 

44— Ed.  Pub.  Sch;;  vxpr,  S  yrs.;  Eng., Matha.  and 
Nat  Sciences :  800. 

4i&— Ed  N.  J. ;  expr,  1  yr. ;  Eng..  Matha..  Singing 
mnd  Rud.  Classics  :  Presbyterian :  iO)0. 

46— Grad.  Eastman's  Coll. ;  expr,  1  yr ;  Engllab 
and  Maths. :  tJTiO 

47— Grad.  William's  Coll. :  expr.,  I  yr. ;  Classics, 
Maths,  and  Sciences ;  Presbyterian. 

48— Grad.  Genera  Coll.:  expr,  SS  yra.;  Claasics, 
Eng.  and  Maths.  ;  Episcopalian  ;  tlOOO. 

40— Grad.  Conn.  Nor.  Sch. ;  expr,  7  yrs. ;  English, 
Maths.,  Latin,  Singing  and  Drawing  ;  Baptist;  fim 

Foreign  Grentlemen— also  American 
Gtentlemen  who  teach  Music. 

1 008  -Ed.  G«nnanjf :  expr,  3  yrs. ;  Oerman^  Drendk, 
Classics,  Maths..  Rud.  Piano. 

l<teO— Ed.  Germany;  expr-^U  jrra.;  Piano,  Sing- 
ing, Violin,  Guitar  and  German',  Protestant 


1  ttTO— JiUl.  Germany:  expr,  12 yrs. ;  Piano,  Violin, 

• "  "        «;  Catholic;  47U0. 

yra. ;  Osmum,  Smging  and  Drawing ; 


Singing  and  German  :  Catholic  ;  i7U0. 

10'Jl-Expr.,4yr-     °  -  - 

f700. 


1 67 S  — Grad.  Paris  Univemity;  expr,  SO  years; 
French;  Episcupniian. 

1 678— Grad.  Paris  Coll. :  expr,  9 rn.i  French.  Ger- 
man, J.atln  and  Greek  :  Protestant :  New  York  City. 

1674  -Ed.  Switzerland  ;  expr  ,  7  yrs. ;  French^  Ger- 
man,  Ralfan  and  Gymnastics ;  Protestant 

1 675— Ed.  France ;  expr,  15  yrs. ;  French;  Beforrtied 
Dutch. 

1676— Grad.  Polytechnic  Coll.,  Germany ;  expr,  6 
yrs.;  German,  French  and  Latin  :  Swedenborgian  :  96UO. 

1677— Ed.  Belgium  ;  expr,  6  yrs.;  Frpnch,  Ger- 
man. Classics,  Maths ,  Drawing  and  Piano  :  ITnitarian. 

1678— Ed.  Germany;  expr,  3  yrs. ;  German,  Frtftteh, 
Classics.  PUno.  Singing,  Organ,  Melodcon  and  Guitar ; 
Lutheran    fl200. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE. 

Th«  AMMiCAW  Edocatioral  Mohthlt  U  rMd  b7  moat  of  th«  Prinelpftli  and  S«hool  Propritton  In  tb«  teattlrj. 
kesM  w  bATt  unparmllvM  rACIIItioa  for  iMrninf  of  ponona  who  doslr*  to  ku§,»M.  or  tachmng*  School  Property » 
B7  ear  plan  .Schools  nwj  bt  offered  wlthontczpoauro  to  thtembArraMmont  of  cyMMuioMiieMiuiite. 

Mmny  penons  who  h»Te,  in  ether  weye,  spent  monej  wlthoat  stint,  and  mncb  Taloable  time  In  vein,  een  teeafy  to 
tke  promptnea  ead  eflleiency  of  oar  plan. 

T£RlItt.— Fire  per  cent,  commission  npon  the  amount.  This  eommision  la  dne  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property 
l«  asTMd  to.  No  sale  will  be  nndertaken  wlthoat  the  payment  of  a  preliminary  f^  of  Ave  dollars  (for  the  adfertleement 
aad  eerreapoadcnce).  ThU  may  be  dedaoted  from  the  Anal  commission.  For  negoUatlng  (he  rmtal  of  School  Propertle* 
the  same  as  for  sales ;  the  CommlMion  being  estimated  on  rent  foe  ene  year  only. 

Sabseribers  to  the  AMCRiCAif  KovcAflnonxu  SIontlt,  and  thoee  who  become sabtcrlben  ($IM  per  annum),  mty 
•ktaln  partlcnlars  of  properties  alluded  to  below  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 

J.  IW.  BCHERXfiltnoitBr,  A^etumry,  ISO  Onuid  St.,  BTew  York. 

4JtO-WANTED--A  partner  to  purchM*  interest  of  a        «2lS^F(>R  SALl>-A  famous  iclirjol  nfoperty  in  Hse 
redrinc  nartncrin  one  of  best  setninarles  for  young  Uidiee    bo*t  pa  rl  ^f  « ^^  »rf;1  a .    Uc«l  i .  m  h  I  ifti  tiii4  ii^atliy.    The 

I!r^v*^*^**^S?°?*^n^-^°'^''°'®°*i*''^"**.V,'*??^  *"^^  *^"^H^  *''^*^''^    SH.vti,«,n«uf  vulisaM^anl  hijihly 

fbr  haW  ownershtp  of  b<*|ldiHKi,  groundji,  Ac,  wUl  be  cji!ti.a!,nl  Jjind*  wjih  p^rk,  m^d  ^r^it  ^arJity  ot  fruit  and 

r«nirred-on©  halfcaalj,and  balance  on  mortenjje.  Persons  shmlt  tr^.r*  of  v,  rv  beat  kind*  l  wnmn.ci  h,  ju^cs  and  iirr»nrB. 

without  experience,  reputation,  and  $5,fi00  cash  cannot  TU-ro  an>  (,juj  wt^ilsot  owl  piin»,T«^*i*r.    Th?  buildm^ 

InleresC  the  pnrUee  negotiating.  ai„  ipactfiLii  and  thun>iighly  tiiiilt—tirst  cl*"  in  wniy 

49ft— FOR  SALE— Flourishing  Boarding  and  Daj  n^jHi-rt,   Knii  nc  properly  I*  evi-m|>t  frmu  tnxnibn.  Sebocl 

School  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.. on  east  Mtnk  of  BrandjrwLne,  ^^'""^  ii^  tcuiEm;    UI  pupils  En  Dl^eTidanee.    ^hool  has 

40  mUeeftvm  Phibu.  and 60 from  Harriabunr.    This  Insti-  coLitluned  unint«rnjttte<J  IJtinju^ii  ;|iii  war.    Ket  prq:Hltvgf 

tatlon  ia  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  most  beautiful,  and  ui'- iehir>jUArttrnii>iii|i4U4^^p  iTM>&J«aTi!ril4,taapfli'aru 

healtlur  valleys  in  the  SUte.   No  better  location  for  Board-  p^<  lininir  Lipaltii  Indiiecs  pnipfk-tor  tn  put  lh«^  proper^ 

ins  School  In  the  U.  S.    Present  proprietor  has  had  the  «"  ^1^*'  nmrk^t     Ur  wlili-Mf*  ,]Up,vtt-  „f  bU  the  iimpcjtyt 

•rhool  5  years,  and  has  managed  it  with  marked  succcaa,  re  '  '   '  '     r      '     -                                 -,  Ijlmry^  Ai-.^Ap., 

the  ecfaoul  barinff  been  full  the  last  three  years,  and  niaflV  5®                              .                                 . .  tnf  t^l.UtMl,  on 

pupils  refused.    Domestic  atHietlon  oomnels  bhntoselT.  fa. -'^L:':  t-^Lij.    Al.^   >.;.^  .u  -.--:-i  m  *o  cwiuplete  * 

Building*,  erected  Ave  years  ago,  are  or  brick,  and  well  property  will  do  well  to  examine  tliis. 

^"*i?  %S?*  materials.    School  building  ia  corered  wHh  488-FOR  SALE.-A  Flourishing  Fema'e  Seminary 

*\ft^'J  **'•  »'"'  'JP  ^^  ■?  i**°*K**"'»**r^J5°'*  ^'''  »n  •»  «^«*«n>  c'tr.    School  property  worth  flCtWO.    N.5 

£\,S;*ft![Si"iR'^JlTft"''Thiv!^tt                  ^ii!i[^f  *"«<>"•«  3  to  t4.0i».    Price  for  tlie  w'hole.  property,  good- 

acboolhouaeaJby«ift.    They  arc  8  atoriea  high,    aehool  --ni  4-    *c.  ft  12.000     Trrms«Mv 

building  has  Obscrratorv.    Adapted  to  one  or  loth  aexes.  ^*';' *f  '    !:  '^JTr  J  T  T''  ^,             ..     _.  1.. 

as  may  be  desired.   WUl  accommodate  orer,*70  boardcra  ^'*«*  ~.^P^..^A^^  T  ?"   Brooklyn,  a  flourishing 

and  as  many  day  pupils;  the  present  limit  is  loa    Pro-  French  and  Lnglbh  Day  School,  for  young  ladies.    Bulld- 

oeeda.  bu«ycar,  nearly  ten  thousand  dullara.    Price  about  ing  was  erected  expressly  for  *chool  purposes     It  hM 

SU.O0D.   Tills  Is  a  low  figure,  as  the  buUdiuga  could  not  be  *  ^^I'  fhrnish«l  Gymnasium.    The  accominodatlonn  aJ- 

•rccted  for  that  sum.  together  cannot  be  excelled.    Price,  for  lease  of  buOdinfa 

't^'J.-FCiP.  ^\I.K-  C,.i.L.^.:  C/..„  ..U,  T,  .iiy.ng  goodwlW.  **tarci,  Ac,  &c.,  $3,000. 

and  JHy  steli^hjj^  nm.'iy  Uj^at.^j  in  hiitt*i  cif>. '  Uui,',itnga  4lli5— FOE  SAX.E— An  Academy  ort  the  eaat  aide  of 

rrnrlj  aew.   wEih   aH   m^lsru    Unprovrm^otr.    having  the  Hudaon  Biver.  Building  of  wood,  33x4611..  two  atorlei 

•upenor  aiCV4iun>aJalU>n>  |t/r  S-Hf  bmi^vrt,  *Jtb  sum-  with  nnfljiilhed  bascni<^nt,  cc.lings  12  and  14  ft,  high. 

-^ — t  itteiHnc  &iKn  day  putjll*  to  pay  txpcutfi  tttt  trniih-  AH  in  complete  order,  with  School  Airnitnre  sufllcient  to 

IMt  AiC,  and  Ica^e  t  ItlaTK^?  of  DTtr  |ir,U>9  s  Trar.  accommedato  40  pupils.    Chemical,  Philoaophital  and 


boih  »(!xcK  but  huitillnes  mrr  Biiupkit]  to  Gymnastic  apparatus  and  Library.     Grounds  100  f^ 

CiMi  Female  8f  mi  nary  nr  B'lys'  Beardipj;  Sc  b  i>ol,  front  by  180  deep,  shaded  with  large  maple  trees.    Avcr- 

Theae  desiring  to  purrhAJt  ar?  in vttei]  in  vitit  ihr  Jiilaivol*  age  numQer  of  pupils,  per  term,  ia  orer  eighty.    Poasea- 

tH>T  in  succPiffiJl  rjp«railLM],  and  taiii^thecuiel^en.  fully  sion  giren  lat  of  May.   Title  perftict.   Price,  tS,000,  f  1,000 

1 11  regard  X&  ttie  nature  of  iinz  property.  Its  ^slr^inDgc.  He.  caah,  andthe  rest  on  bonC  and  mortgage. 


Joseph  Gillotf  s  Steel  Pens, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

'\         J  O  S  B  P  H 

Trade-Mark  :     v         GiliiOtt, 
)     Warbanted. 

OB  nBSCniPTITE  NAME  ANJ>  J>E8IONATING  NUMBEB, 


SECOND  SERIES,  Banging  from  No.  700  to  No.  761. 

^       Joseph 
Trade-Mark :     >        Gillott, 
}     BnuoNaHAM. 

•J?  J>BSCBIPTirJS  NAME,  AJfJ>  AZ80  WITH  nESIGNATING  NUMBEBS. 


For  Sals  byJOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91  John  St.,  Uew  TorL 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


SUCCESS  THE  POPULAR  TEST  OF  MERIT. 


Trof.  Aiphonso    Wood's   Object  Lessons  in  Botowy.—"  Leave 

and  Flowers,"  with  a  Flora.    Prepared  for  Beginners  in  Academies  and 
Public  Schools.    666  Blustrations;  322  pp.;  12mo,  elotli.    Price,  $1.50. 

JProf.  Wood's  New  CUiss^Book  of  Botany;  Bemg  Outlines  of  the 
Stnictnre,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Plants.  With  a  Flora  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  745  Illustrations;  832  pp.;  8vo,  cloth.  Price, 
$350. 

These  works  are  the  mont  popular  published  In  this  cojintry  upon  this  topic.  For  the  nse  of 
Schools,  Academies  and  Collefres,  they  nrc  confessedly  unrivalled  While  equally  exhanstive  and 
aocnratc  with  other  treatisee,  their  systematic  arrancrement  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  young, 
renders  them  preeminently  successfnl.    As  text  books  no  others  are  to  l)e  compared  with  them. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  seta 
forth  that  out  of  142  Academies  In  the  State  pursuing  the  study  of  Botany,  86,  or  more  than  thrte- 
fifth%  of  the  whole  number  use  Wood  as  the  standard  Text-book.  A  like  proportion  prevails  else- 
where. The  annual  sale  of  the  books  is  believed  to  exceed  that  of  sll  competing  works  combined. 
No  recommendfttlon  in  their  favor  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this— es|>edally  when  it  Is  consid- 
ered that  the  new  Class  Book  waa  first  issued  in  1801,  and  the  ''  Object  Lessons**  In  1863. 


JXJST     ISSXJEI>, 

Monteith's  Intermediate  &  Physical  Geography; 

Or,  No.  4  of  the  National  Geographical  Series.     In  five  volumes 

By  MoNTEiTH  &  McNally. 

This  beautiful  volume  fills  the  only  gap  m  the  gradation  of  this  most  success- 
ful series. 

The  subject  la  treated  as  a  Science,  yet  ftee  from  detail  ahd  all  technical  terms  which  would  per- 
plex the  young  lecturer.  Jhe  iUustratlons,  which  are  numerous  and  beautllul,  are  adapted  to  the 
text. 

ON  THE  BLAN  OF  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

It  combines  the  Pprceptlve,  the  Analytic,  and  the  Synthetic.  The  earth  is  first  presented  as  the 
abode  of  man,  affording  all  the  materials,  conditions,  productions,  &c^  neoecsary  to  his  existence 
and  enjrvment ;  then  thef>e  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  in  repard  to  their  mutual  depend- 
ence and  iuflnences :  after  which  is  friven  a  description  of  the  earth's  fnrmatiou  from  chaos,  of  its 
gmdnal  dcvelupment,  and  of  its  wonderful  completion.  This  process  is  likened  to  on  egg,  whose 
fluid  substances,  in  accordance  with  certain  laws,  become  a  beautiful  living  bird. 

EFFECTS  ABE  TEACED   TO  THE  IE  CAUSES, 

Principles  are  considered.  Inferences  are  drawn  and  sngtrcsted.  yet  such  familiar  lanjruagre  and 
Impressive  lllus-trations  are  employed,  that  what  has  been  heretofore  so  dry  and  obscure  to  pupils 
Is  here  made  clear  and  interesting  even  to  the  youngest.  Mountain  ranges,  oceanic  currents,  rivers, 
Ac.  are  viewed  in  connection  with  their  origin,  and  are  shown  to  be  so  placed  and  so  organized  as  to 
fhmii'h  Indispensable  aid  to  the  f'arth^s  Inhabitants. 

The  text  of  that  part  dovoted  to  Physical  Geography  is  m  narrative  form,  divided  Into  para- 
graphs, whieh  are  eo  constructed  that  the  commencement  of  each  ai)])ears  in  prominent  type,  to 
suggest  the  qiiestions.    This  part  may  be  used,  therefore,  both  as  a  Text  Book  and  iis  a  Reader. 

The  Local  Geography  contains  Maps  and  Map  Exercises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  other  and  to 
class  recitations. 

For  terms  for  first  introduction  into  Schools,  and  for  a  full  descriptive  catalogue 
of  all  their  issues,  address 

A.  S.  BAENES  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

51, -53  &  55  John  Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  m  THE  STUDY  OF  MEIGN  imum. 

SPECIAL    NOTICIi. 

LETPOLDT  &  HOLT,  646  Broadway,  N.  T., 

HAVE  AKEAN6ED  TO   PUBLISH   THE  BOOKS   OF 

S.  R.  U  RBI  NO, 

of  Boston,  daring  his  temporary  retirement  from  Boainess,  while 
travelling  in  Enrope. 


Tfte  Idst  incitides^  among 


'^: 


other  Hy^n 


OTTO'S  FRENCH  CONVERSATION 
GRAKMAK.  Thoroughly  revised  by 
Ferdinand  Bdcher,  Instructor  Id  Frenob 
at  HarTUrd  GoUega.    12mo,  elotb    -       -  $1.75 

LlNSTEUCTEUa  DE  L'ENFANCE. 
(A  flrtt  Book  for  Children  to  study 
Frenoh.)    By  L^  Boncosnr.     12mo,  doth.    0.90 

LUCIE :  FAMILIAR  CONVERSA- 
TIONS IN  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 
ISmo,  cloth 0.90 

LE  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS. 
Par  llBdame  Foa.    12mo,  cloth       -       -    0.90 

LE  CI.OS-POMMIER.  Par  Amede^ 
Achard.  Et  LES  PRI80NNIERS  DU 
CAUCASE.  Par  X.  De  Maistre.  12mo, 
cloth 0.90 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  (with  Vocabulary). 
For  trauaiation  into  French.  16mo,  pa- 
per 0.80 

LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMME 
PAU VRK.    Par  O.  FeulU^t    Cloth       -    1.25 

LA  PETITE  FADETTE.  Par  G.  Sand. 
Cloth 


OONTES  BIOGRAPHIQUES.  Par  E; 
FoA  (arec  Vocabulalre).    Cloth 

MODEIJN  FRENCH  COMEDIES,  with 
and  without  Vocabularies,  published 
Beparately.    Eiglit  In  the  series. 

FRENCH  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN, 
with  Vocabularies.    Four  in  the  aeries. 

COLLEGE  SERIES  OP  MODERN 
FRENCH  PLAYS.  With  English 
Notes,  by  Professor  Ferdinand  B6cher. 
12nio,  papor.  Eight  in  the  series.  Each 
Play  published  separately,  or  bound  in 
cloth,  four  in  a  voIameL 

OTTO'S  GERMAN  CONVERSATION 
GRAMMAR.  Seventh  Revised  Edition. 
1  vol.  12ino,  cloth     ..... 

CUORE'S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  12qio, 
cloth - 


1.25 


1.00 


2.00 
1.76 


-    100 


-    1.25 


1.00 


0.75 


0.75 


0.90 


MESSRS.  LEYPOLDT  A  HOLT  also  offer, 

from  their  own   stock,  the  following  raluible 

works: 

WHITCOMB  &  BELLENGERS  NEW 
GUIDE  TO  MODERN  CONVERSA- 
TION, In  Frenoh  and  English.  lOmo, 
cloth . 

SADLER'S  COURS  DE  VERSIONS ;  or, 
Exercises  for  Translating  English  into 
French.    16nio         ..... 

LA  M&RE  L'OIE.  Poesies,  Chansons  et 
Rondea  En&ntinea.  Avec  Illustrations. 
8vo •     - 

JESOFS  FABLES  IN  FRENCH;  with  a 
French  and  English  Dictionary.  ISino, 
cloth         ----.-. 

HISTOJRE  DE  LA  MllRE  MICHEL 
ET  DE  SON  CHAT.  With  Vocabu- 
lary.   16nio,  cloth 

TEOIS  MOIS  SOUS  LA  NEIGE.  Par 
Jacques  Porchat  16mo,  cloth.  Ouvrage 
conronne  par  rAcademie  Francaise 

L'UISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  Racontoe 
&  la  Jenneflfee.  Par  M.  Lame  Floury. 
16mo,  cloth       ...... 

GOUTTES  DE  ROSfeE.  Petit  Trfeor 
Po^tlque  des  Jeunes  Pcrsonnes.  18uio, 
cloth-       --..--*. 

SOIREES  LITTfiRAIRES.  Causeries  de 
Salon.  Par  Madame  C.  R.  Corson  (nee 
Rollin).  16tno,  cloth  .... 
THE  POETRY  OF  GERMANY.  Selec- 
tions from  the  most  celebrated  Poets, 
translated  into  English  verse,  with  the 
original  text  on  the  opposite  page.  By 
Alfred  Ba&kerville.     I'iJmo,  cloth.    (644 

P««w) 

MESSRS.  LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT  invite  spe- 
cial attention  to  tlie  following  works. 

I.— (In  preparation.)— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE,  consist- 
ing of  a  Grammar,  Reader,  and  Glossary.  1  vol. 
I'imo.    Bv  Professor  8.  M.  Sbnte. 

II.— (Already  pnhllshed.)— CHAUCER'S  LE- 
GENDE  OF  GOODE  WOMEN.  Edited  with 
an  introduction,  and  notes,  glossarlal  and  critical. 
By  Professor  Hiram  Corson.  16mo,  cloth.  Price 
$100. 

III.-MISS  YONGE'S  ANCIENT  HISTO- 
RY.   16nio,  cloth.    $1.00. 


,50 


0.75 


0.75 


2.00 


FdU  Descriptive  Catalogoes  of  the  aboTe  Works  sent  on  ippticatloB. 


Speciinen  copies  furnished  at  a  large  discount, 
orders  from  schools. 


Liberal  deductions  made  on 


TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants,  Bf auufactureri,  Iiiyeiitorg,  Real  Estate  Owners,  Schools,  and  all  others 

who  Desire  to  reach  Customers  In  all  parts  of  the  Country,  as  well  as 

In  the  City,  will  find  it  to  their  Interest  to  Adyertlse  in 

THB  KSWTORK  TRIBUNE. 

rpriB  Circulallon  of  TTkc  TVtftune  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Newsnapor,  and  it  la  read  by  the  motit 
I  enterprising,  thrifty  and  indastrlons  claenee.  Advertlsementa  inserted  m  each  of  the  editions  of  The 
TVibune,  Daily,  Semi-Weeklt/  and  Weekly,  will  be  read  by  nearly  a  million  of  people,  and  no  investment  pays 
a  buslneM  roan  to  well  ae  the  money  he  spends  in  J udirions  advertising.  The  investigation  by  the  Ma vor  and 
Comptroller  of  the  City  resulted  in  naming  the  Daily  Trifntne  as  being  one  of  the  two  papers  having  the 
Urtrest  dally  circulation,  and  its  weelily  ulUion  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
KewApa|)cr.  The  Daily  Tril/une  is  read  by  enterprising  and  intelligent  business  men  and  their  families,  and 
tboee  who  make  known  their  wants  through  Its  columns  will  reach  the  very  best  classes  ot  buyersu 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  "  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE." 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  olassifled  under  appropriate  heads.  Fifteen  Gents  per  line  each  Inwrtion. 
(▲BOirr  EIGHT   WOiiDS  ATBHAGK  ▲  LINE.) 

THR    WEEKLiY    TRIBUNE.         |         SEJMI-WBEKLiY    TRIBUNE. 

0x1  DoLLAa  per  line  for  each  insertion.  |     Twirtt-Fivi  Ckkts  per  line  for  each  insertion. 


ADTERTISERS. 

Brook LVR,  26th  Deo.,  1865 
To  the  Publisher  of  the  Tub  New  York  Taispxa. 

Dear  Sir— In  November  last,  I  wrote  an  article 
headed,  **  Ho,  for  Tennessee,"  which  wns  a  description 
of  the  Cumberland  Table.  It  was  published  in  tho 
Neio  York  Daily  Tribune  of  Nov.  25ih.  and  again  in 
the  Semi-Weekly  issue  of  Nov.  28th.  The  ob>ct  of 
the  article  was  to  call  the  attenilon  of  your  readers  to 
the  advantaaee  of  that  location,  more  particularly  of 
men  of  small  means,  and  those  who  went  suffering 
from  ill  health,  two  classes  which  my  benevolence  led 
me  to  wish  to  benefit.  I  did  not  write  that  article 
because  I  had  or  expected  to  have  land  for  sale,  but 
because  I  believed  many  would  thank  me  for  the  in- 
formation  thus  communicated ;  yet,  although  I  had 
no  land  for  sale,  I  knew  of  those  who  had,  at  a  mod- 
crate  price,  and  perfect  title,- and  was  convinced  that 
every  man  whe  bought  it  might  be  benefited  thereby. 
Not  feeling  justified  In  withholding  my  Information 
from  the  public,  I  prepared  and  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment In  three  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  New  York 
city.  In  whioh  I  promised  to  give  dednite  Informntion 
concerning  the  CumberlandTabte  of  Tennessee,  to  any 
person  who  should  apply  to  me  for  it  personally  or  by 
letter.  That  advertisement  appeared  several  timea  In 
each  of  the  journals  alluded  to,  of  whioh  The  N.  Y. 
Trihww  was  one.  As  a  matter  of  Justice  to  your  own 
journal  allow  me  to  state  the  result :  from  the  readers 
of  each  of  the  other  two  alluded  to,  I  had  two  appli- 
cations ;  from  the  readers  of  The  Tribune,  I  have 
hud  so  many  that  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  write 
answers  to  them ,  even  by  dovotins  my  time /rom  earltf 
morning  until  midnight  of  each  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  thai  I  might  fulfill  the  promise  made  in 
my  advei-tisemeni,  was  compelled  to  print  nearly  all 
that  I  desired  to  say  to  applicants  ;  by  which  course^ 
with  unremitted  industry  on  mv  part,  I  have  been 
able  to  fultlll  my  promise.  Applloatlons  come  to  me 
every  day  from  readers  of  The  Tribune,  from  Maloo 
to  Minnesota,  inclusive,  and  the  interest  which  haa 
been  excited  does  not  seem  to  abate  in  the  least  degree. 
If  the  New  York  7Vi6une,  viewed  as  an  advertising 
medium,  for  such  an  object,  has  so  great  advantages 
over  others,  I  think  it  but  fair  and  just  to  yourself, 
and  the  public,  that  it  should  be  made  manifest ;  you 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  com- 
munication which  you  think  proper,  as  it  is  simply  a 
statement  of  facts  made  voluntarily  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.        -  Yours  very  respectfully. 

W.  W.  POWELL, 
76  Court  8L,  cor.  State,  Brooklyn,  N.Y'. 

To  Schools  and  Academics.— 7*Ae  Tribune  circulates  in  the  very  best  families  in  the  citv  and  coun- 
try, and  is  a  very  valuable  medium  in  which  to  advertise  dCHOOLS  and  ACADEMIES. 
Real  Estate  Dealers,  both  in  city  and  country,  will  find  The  Tnbune  a  very  valuable  medium  through 

which  to  reach  parues  wishing  to  buy  or  sell.    ADDIlUdd—     » 

THE  TRIBVNt:,  154  Naaaau-at.,  N.  Y, 


OPINIONS    OF 

Boston,  Deo.  10,  IS63. 
Our  experience  in  advertising  in  the  Weekly  Tri- 
bune has  satisfactorily  proved  to  ns  that  It  is  one  of 
the  best  mediums  for  advertising  in  the  country.  We 
have  often  received  what  w«  know  to  bo  direct  re- 
turns for  It,  and  are  only  surprised  that  moie  do  not 
avail  tbemselves  of  your  wide  ciroulatiou. 
Yours  very  trnly, 
WALKER,  WISE  Jt  CO., 
*  Publishers  and  BooksoUera. 

Nrw  foRK,  Dec.  11, 1868. 

Several  years  of  quite  constant  use  of  the  book  ad- 
vertising columns  of  The  Tribune  has  satisfied  me 
that  through  no  other  paper  can  a  larger  class  of  in- 
telligent buyers  be  addressed. 

1  have  also  found  the  Weekiy,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  high  rates  charged  for  space,  a  most  eco- 
nomicaJ,  as  well  as  ture,  means  for.reaohing  large 
numbers  of  energetic  men,  and  securing  their  services 
as  agents.  N.  O.  MILLER, 

Publisher  of  Subscription  Books,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Deo.  9, 1863. 
We  conwlcler  the  Weekly  Tribune  one  of  the  best 
mediums  for  advertising  our  publications.  Notwith- 
standing its  seemingly  high  charges,  its  very  large 
circulation  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  beet 
raeauB  by  which  to  roach  the  public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 


EFFSOT  OP  ADTEBTISIXa  IN  "  THE  TRIBUNE.*' 

"  A  word  about  advertising  in  The  Tribune  When 
I  IftH'ly  ofiered  in  its  columns  my  present  home  for 
wile,  lutters  of  inquiry  began  at  once  to  pour  in  upon 
me,  from  North,  South,  East  and  West— a  perfect  de- 
Iiigt— and  I  would  advise  all  who  do  not  wish  to  spend 
mml  of  their  time  answering  letters,  not  lo  use  The 
Tribune  as  an  advertising  medium,  or  if  they  do,  to 
l>e  a  little  more  liberal  than  I  was,  and  pay  for  a  few 
more  particulars.  Had  I  done  so,  much  trouble  might 
have  been  saved.  For  Instance,  hy  merely  saying  n»y 
pUcc  W.1H  small,  or  s]iecifying  the  number  of  acree, 
iiianv  who  wrote  lettt-rs  would  have  been  saved 
trouble  and  expense.  I  would  not,  if  to  do  again,  spare 
words."  B.  W.  STEERE,  Adrian.  MIoh. 


THE  JfEW-YOUK  TRIBUFE-1866. 


Our  most  momentous,  ardaoos  straggle  having  resulted  in  the  trinmph  of  American 
Nationality,  the  utter  discomfiinre  and  overtlurow  of  Secession  and  Slavery,  The  Tbibukb, 
profoundly  rejoicing  in  this  result,  will  labor  to  c6n8erve  the  legitimate  Aruits  of  this 
grand,  benignant  victory,  by  rendering  Liberty  and  Opportunity  the  common  heritage 
of  the  whole  American  Feopie,  now  and  evermore. 

Discountenancing  all  unmanly  exultation  over  or  needless  infliction  of  pain  or  priva- 
tion on  the  upholders  of  the  lost  cause,  it  will  insist  on  the  earliestpossibie  restoration 
of  the  Southern  States  to  their  former  power  and  influence  in  our  Union  on  the  basis  of 
AU  Rights  for  All  their  People. 

It  will  labor  in  hope  to  prove  that  the  substitution  of  Free  for  Slave  Labor  must 
inevitably  and  universally  conduce  to  the  increase  of  Industry,  Thrift,  Prosperity  and 
'M^alth,  so  that  the  South,  within  the  next  ten  years,  must  look  hack  amazed  on  her  long 
persistence  in  a  practice  so  baleful  as  the  chattelizlng  of  Man. 

It  will  labor  for  the  diflhsion  of  Common  School  Education,  Manufactures,  the  UseAil 
Arta,  etc.,  etc,  throughout  every  portion  of  our  country,  but  especially  throughout  the 
seotiona  hitherto  devoid  of  them,  oelieving  that  every  good  end  will  thereby  be  sub- 
served and  the  interest  of  every  useful  and  worthy  class  promoted. 

It  will  urge  the  Protection  of  Home  Industry  by  discriminating  duties  on  Foreign 
Products  imported,  with  a  view  to  drawing  hither  the  most  eapable  and  skillful  artificers 
and  artisans  of  Europe,  and  theiiaturalizing  on  our  soil  of  many  branches  of  production 
hitherto  all  but  confined  to  the  Old  World,  while  it  would  strengthen  and  extend  tbose 
which  have  already  a  foothold  among  us. 

It  will  give  careful  attention  to  progress  and  improvement  in  Agriculture,  doing  its 
beat  at  once  to  bring  markets  to  the  doors  of  our  farmers,  and  teach  them  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  thus  alTorded  them.   - 

It  will  devote  constant  attention  to  Markets,  especially  for  Agricultural  Products, 
with  intent  to  save  both  producer  and  consumer  from  being  victimized  by  the  speculator 
lind  foreatalier. 

And  giving  fair  scope  to  Current  Literature,  to  the  proceedings  of  Coi^gress,  and  to 
the  general  News  of  the  Day,  it  hopes  to  retain  its  old  patrons  and  attract  many  new  to 
kear  them  company. 

We  rarely  employ  Iravelii^  agents,  as  so  many  impostors  ai«  habitually  prowling  in 
the  assumed  capacity  of  solicitors  for  journals.  We  prefer  that  our  subscribers  snail 
pay  their  money  to  persons  they  know,  and  of  whose  integrity  they  are  assured.  Any 
iriend  who  believes  he  will  do  good  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  Thx  Tbibuke,  is 
authorized  to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions.  Specimen  copies  will  be  promptly  sent 
without  charge  to  those  requiring  them,  and  we  trust  many  friends  will  be  moved  to  ask 
their  neighbors  and  acquaintances  to  join  in  making  up  their  clubs. 

TERMS. 

WXEKIiT    TBIBUNB. 


JCail  aobscribers,  single  oopy,  1  year— 

62  numbers $2  00 

Mail  subscribers.  Clubs  of  five 9  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  sub- 
scribers   17  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of 

subscribers 34  00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address 16  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address ^0  00 


AnextracopvwHlbesentfor  each  club  often. 
For  clubs  of  twenty,  two  extra  copies,  or 

one  copy  of  the  Semi-Week^,  will  be 

sent  gratis. 
For  clubs  of  flfty,  five  copies,  or  one  copy 

of  the  Daily  Tribune  will  be  sent  gratis 

for  one  year, 
Snt^scribers  in  Canada  must  send  20  cents 

each  in  addition,  to  pi^  U.  S.  postage. 


Mail  subscribers,  1  copy,  1  year— 

104  numbers $4  00 

Mail  subscribers,  2  copies,  1  year— 

104  numbers 7  00 

Mail  subscribers,  5  copies,  or  over, 

for  each  copy 3  00 

Co  receipt  of  $30  for  ten  copies,  an  extra 


copy  will  be  sent  six  months.  On  receipt 
of  $45  for  fifteen  copies,  an  extra  copy 
will  be  sent  one  year.  For  $100,  will  send 
thirty-four  copies,  and  one  copy  Daily 
Tribune;  gratis. 
Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  40  cents  in 
addition,  to  prepay  United  States  postage. 


DAUiT  TRIBUI^hS— $10  per  annum. 
Sttbscribers  in  Canada  must  send  $1  20  in  addition,  to  pre  pay  United  States  postage. 

Tbbms — Coih,  in  advance. 

Drafts  on  New  York,  or  Post  Office  orders,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Tbibume, 
being  safer,  are  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  remittance.    Address 

THE  TRIBUNB, 

Tribune  BuUding8t  New- York. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

PUBLlfllDED  RT 

WM.  B.  BBADBUBY,  425  BBOOME  ST.,  N.  T. 


In  Paper  Covers. 

Single  Copy. 

8.  S.  BiLKNER 30  cents. 

Golden  Censer 30 

GoLDEif  Shower 30 

Gulden  Chain 30 


In  Board  Gyt&rf. 

Sini^sCopj. 

8.  8.  Banner SH  cents. 

GrOLDEN  CeNSER 35         ** 

Golden  Shower 35       " 

Golden  Chain 35      ** 


Per  Hundred. 

$25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

The  Plymouth  Sunday  School  Collection GO 

Palm  Leaves - 30 

Chain  and  Shower,  in  one  Tolume 65 

Chain  and  Censer,  in  one  volume ^ G5 

Shower  and  Censer,  in  one  volume 65 

Golden  Trio,  being  the  Chain,  Bhower  and  CenHTy  in  one  vol- 
ume, firmly  bound  in  boards $1  00 

Pilgrims*  Songs,  for  Social  Meetings, 50 

Pr.\i8bs  of  Jesus,  a  new  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes.  64 
pages.  Price  in  paper  20  cts.,  $15  00  per  hundred.  Price 
in  boards 25 


FttHnndreO. 

$30 

OO 

30 

OO 

SO 

OO 

80  OO 

50 

OO 

25 

OO 

55 

OO 

55  OO 

55 

OO 

76  OO 

4 

80 

20  OO 


New  Music  Books  for  Sunday  Schools,  &c..  Just  Published. 

Thie    Sunday   School   JBanner,   by  T.  B.  Perkinb. 

iL^raises  of  .Jesus,  a  new coUectUin  of  Hjinn^  and  T  nes,  adflpted  to  BeasonBof  deep RellgioiEs 

Intercut  and  to  Sunday  Schools,  by  Rev.  Bi>wa«d  Pat8o.\  Hammond,  EvangelUt, 
The    ^Plymouth  Sunday    Hchool    Oolleclion.. 
Palm.  Leaves  ;  a  Sunday  Scoool  Hymn  and  Tuiie  Book,  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Cook.       Also, 
The    OOH3E2N"    H^V'MN    BOOK:  t  being  a  Selection  of  Hymns  from  the  C*€ii«, 

Shower  and  Censer,  8,  8.  Banner,  J^lipnouih  8.  5.  Collection,  vaABrai»e»ofJe9%i9, 

Price,  in  stiff  paper  covers,  $15  per  hundred  copies. 

^F"  <S|pseim«n  copies  of  any  of  the  above  booke  eent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 


S.  D.   &  H.  W.  SMITH'S 

Amebican  Oegans. 


Pronovnced  by  nMnre  than  One  Hundred  of 
the  beet  Organists  of  the  country  to  be 
Superior  to  any  other  Beed  Instroment  yet 
produced ;  and  have  receiTed  the  First 
Pbrmiuic  whenever  exhibited. 

SIBERIA  OTTy 

WHOUESALI  AeiMT, 

748  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  First  Premium  was  awarded  to  the 
AMERICAN  ORGANS, 

at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  held  at  Roches- 
ter, September,  1864,  ottr  the  tokoU  cau^ 
logut  exhibited,  including  instruments  from 
the  most  celebrated  makers. 

Excinsive  Urritory  secured  to  dealers  and 
large  discouuts.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price 
Circulars,  and  address  all  orders, 

Siberia  Ott,  748  Broadway,  N.Y. 


BOARDMAN,  CRAY  &  GO'S 

PIANO-FORTES. 


Orders  for  these  celebrated  «nd  superior  In* 
strumeots  should  be  ad^ssed  to  the  Whole- 
sale Agent, 

Siberia  Ott|  748  Broadway,  H.  7. 


■W"  ^  K;  I?,  E  liT  '  S 


ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS. 


THIS  BUBS  OOaPBIUB  rOUBTBB!!  CHARfS,  UxWi  1KCHR8,  XOflTED  UPOH  SETHTABUn. 
UCL08ED  IN  A  POBTFOUO. 


TABLET  I. 


TABLET 


TABLET  VIL 


PLATE  I.— THE  HEMISPHERES,  showing  the  spherical  form  of  the  Earth.  This 
plate  contains,  also,  four  small  maps,  representing  respectively  the 
distribution  of  Man  aooording  to  Race,  Civilization,  Oovemment. 
and  Religion. 

PLATE  2.— THE  UNITED  STATES,  showing  the  FhyBleal  featoVes  and  one  profile 
ftom  East  to  West. 

PLATE  3.— SOUTH  AMERICA,  tfu>wlng  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Tri- 
angulation. 

PLATE  4.-S0UTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  five  profiles. 

PLATE  5.— HORTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Tri- 
angulation. 

PLATE  6.— NORTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  six  profiles. 

PLATE  7.— AFRICA,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Triangulation. 
PLATE  8.— AFRICA,  showing  the  Physical  features. 

PLATE  9.— ASIA,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  TrlanguIaUon. 
PLATE  10.— ASIA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  two  profiles. 

PLATE  II.— EUROPE,  showing  the  Continent  In  Outline  with  its  Triangula- 
tion.  Also,  an  enlarged  Triangulated  map  of  the  British  Isles. 

PLATE  12.— EUROPE,  showing  the  Physical  features.  Also,  enlarged  Physical^ 
maps  of  the  British  Isles  and  France. 


PLATE  13.— THE  WORLD,  on  Meroator's  PrcJecUon,  showing  the  whole  surfEioe 
of  the  Earth  at  one  view,  together  with  the  Ocean  Currents;  the 
Eight  Botanical  Zones;  and  the  Distribution  of  Vegetable  Life, 
including  the  most  important  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grains,  and  Fmita 
This  Chart  contains,  also,  a  small  plate  representing  the  Distrlbu^ 
tion  of  Rain  and  Snow,  and  the  Direction  of  the  Tropical  Winds; 
and  another  plate  giving  the  appearance  of  vegetation  upon  the 
sides  of  Mountains. 

PLATE  14.- THE  WORLD,  on  Mercator's  Protleotion,  showing  the  Isotherma 
Lines,  and  the  Distribution  of  Animals,  including  Mammala,  Birds 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  This  Chart  also  contains  a  small  plate  repre- 
senting the  Distribution  of  Man  according  to  density  of  popula 
tion,  and  another  plate  giving  the  Perpendicular  Distribution  a 
Animals,  together  with  a  valuable  Zoological  Table,  which  glvei 
the  Classification  and  Habitats  of  all  the  most  important  animal 
found  on  the  Earth. 


IB  PNMWINfi  ABI  BOMB  OP  THE  BUnNCTITB  FKATIWn  0?  TUBK  011818: 

Ijst.  They  contain  a  complete  set  of  Physical  Maps  of  the  whole  world.  In  showing  the 
relief  of  a  country,  no  arbitrary  standardB  of  measurement,  which  are  unintelligible  to  the 
masses,  have  been  adopted,  but  the  whole  terrestrial  surfJBuse  has  been  divided,  in  accordance 
with  a  logical  and  known  nomenclature,  into  Mountainous,  Hilly,  and  Level  sections. 

The  vertical  forms  of  the  earth  are  not  only  shown  by  the  use  of  colors,  but  the  heights  of 
mountain  ranges,  mountain  peaks,  and  hUls  are  also  indicated  by  suggestive  styles  of  drawing. 
The  same  principle  is  employed  in  showing  the  population  of  cities  and  the  height  of  plateaus, 

2d.  They  also  show  the  most  important  JPblttieal  JFMamrts,  without  being  crowded  with 
names  and  minor  details,  which,  in  most  instances,  serve  only  to  conftise  the  pupil,  and  leave 
no  iixed  Impression  upon  his  mind. 

8d.  They  contain  a  complete  set  of  PraeHcai  OtOUne  Xaps*  The  more  important  names 
are  placed  upon  the  charts,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  pupil  at  a  short  distance, 
nor  to  interfere  with  the  main  ot^ect  of  such  maps. 

4th.  They  ftimlsh  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map'lhrawimg, 
Vot  by  means  of  the  Triangulations  and  relative  measurements,  the  pupil,  wUhoiul  the  use  qfa 
copy,  may  reproduce  at  pleasure  any  of  the  land  masses  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted. 

nils.method  o€  drawing  by  means  of  easily  remembered  Qeomef.r!k)al  Forms  is  a  substitute 
for  the  old  and  unsatisfiMtory  plan  of  copying  by  the  aid  of  parallels  and  meridlansL  The  use 
of  such  lines  may  be  said  to  be  more  productive  of  harm  than  good  to  the  pupil,  inasmuch  as  it 
leads  his  attention  to  the  comparatively  unimportant  minutiie  of  the  contour  of  the  continent, 
while  the  general  shape  and  prominent  characteristic  projections  and  indentations  are  entirely 
overlooked. 

Ko  pupil  can  properly  be  said  to  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  surfiBMse  of 
the  earth  until  he  has  a  distinct  and  definite  picture  of  the  whole  indelibly  Impressed  upon  his 
mind.  The  most  ready  and  accurate  method  of  thus  transferring  to  the  brain  that  which  la 
upon  the  printed  page  Is  by  means  of  Map-Drawing.  And  the  only  true  and  reliable  test  that 
such  an  Impression  has  been  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  his  ability  to  reproduce,  on 
paper,  slate,  or  blackboard,  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surfsbce,  with  his  mental  picture  only  as 
a  guide.  Such  ready  and  off-hand  drawing,  without  the  use  of  copy,  can  never  be  acquired  by 
the  use  of  parallels  and  meridians,  but  is  readily  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  these  Trian- 
gulations. 

6th.  They  are,  to  both  Teacher  and  Pupil,  a  Ftcnounoinff  GameUeer,  All  the  names  upon 
the  fiEtce  of  the  charts  are  accentuated,  and  the  ftdl  pronunciations  of  the  more  difficult  are  given 
upon  the  margin. 

6th.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  readily  determine  by  the  eye  the  approximate  distance 
between  any  two  places,  the  Scales  of  Miles  have  all  been  reduced  to  the  siandani  measuring 
unit  qf  one  inch. 

Accompanying  these  Charts  is  a  Hand-Book  giving  clear  and  fhll  Instructions  on  the  best 
and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  Geography.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  Model 
fiess&me,  highly  suggestive  to  the  Teacher,  and  also  many  new,  valuable,  and  interesting  facts 
relating  to  this  subject.  With  this  boc^  as  guide,  it  is  conDdently  believed  that  these  Charts 
tnay  enable  the  teacher  to  accomplish  for  his  pupils  and  for  the  science  all  the  grand  and  noble 
results  which  the  intelligent  study  of  Geography  is  calculated  to  secure. 

Frioe  per  set,  enclosed  in  a  Portfolio,  with  the  Hand-Book       •         -  $16  00 

Tablets  1,  a,  8. 4, 6,  and  6,  eaoh 2  00 

Tablet?  8  00 

The  Hand-Book,  separately      ........  75 

J.  B.  OOWPEBTHWAIT, 
8CHEBMEBHOBN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


W@?®&lIp  £m  tk^  l@&@)@leEa)@)M« 


I^eitr  Sir,— I  present  yon  speeimen  pagee  of  the  above-named  Manual  of  Borotion,  which 
ia  now  in  press.  The  work  has  jjrown  out  of  the  wants  felt  In  my  own  ezperienoe  of  ten  years  as  a 
t«acher.  In  addition  to  the  combination  of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  the  Stndy  of  Qod's  Word,  each 
lesson  presents  at  its  commencement  a  topic  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  entire  senrioe. 

AHow  me  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  three  things  in  regard  to  the  book : — Its  Object  $ 
Mim  Plan ;  and  the  Mode  of  UsIiik  it. 

I, — The  Object,  (a)  is  to  seoare  individual  attention  and  united  expression  throughput  the 
entire  service;  {b)  to  suggest  important  doctrines  and  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  young ;  (e)  to  familiarise  the  minds  of  youth  with  the 
teachings  of  divine  truth  on  all  the  great  questions  of  life,  and  with  the  richest  and  sweetest 
treasures  of  sacred  song;  {d)  to  aid  in  preparing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  more  fervently  and  effectively  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  home  and  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion. In  one  word,  its  object  is  to  aid  in  educating  (both  by  instruction  and  by  development,)  each 
student,  as  an  accountable  religious  being;  in  the  performance  of  his  highest  duty,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  greatest  hf^piness. 

H. — ^The  Flan,  (a)  in  preparing  the  book,  the  first  step  was  to  form  an  outline  of  the 
great  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Religion,  as  these  regard  Qod  and  Man ;  giving  prominence  to  such 
as  especially  claim  the  attention  of  youth,  and  tend  to  shape  the  course  of  life.  (6)  Selections  of 
Scripture  were  then  made,  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  given  topic  by  precept,  narrative,  Ac. 
These  selections  were  afterwards  arranged  with  a  view  to  make  them  suggestive  of  the  various 
bearings  of  the  suliject  as  far  as  practicable,  (e)  After  that,  appropriate  psalms  and  hymns  were 
ehosen,  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  combination  of  strength  and  beauty,  so  that  the  choicest 
spiritual  and  poetical  productions  of  our  language,  in  youth  might  be  treasured  up  for  coaosel  and 
comfort  in  after  life,  (d)  The  adaptation  of  music  to  the  hymns  was  oonsideced  a  most  important 
and  difficult  matter:  several  leading  composers  were  consulted,  and  the  Anal  arrangement  and 
adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  words  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  T.  J.  Cook,  of  New  York,  whose 
name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  judicious  execution  of  the  work.  (See  Musical  Introduction  in  the 
Book,  by  Mr.  Cook.)  (e)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  young  teachers  might  hesitate,  unaided, 
to  lead  their  pupils  in  prayer,  each  page  of  the  lesson  was  placed  in  the  hojnds  of  some  earnest 
Christian  educator,  and  after  its  perusal,  a  prayer  was  written  by  him,  adapted  especially  to  that 
particular  lesson.  We  have  thus  more  than  250  leading  minds,  of  all  evangelical  churches  in  our 
loyal  land,  participating  in  the  service  of  prayer,  thus  securing  a  variety,  freshness  and  adaptation 
which  oould  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

III. — The  Mode  of  Use.  (a)  While  the  book  is  not  arranged  by  any  formal*  division 
of  days,  months  or  times,  it  furnishes  material  for  more  than  every  school-day  in  the  year.  (6)  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  of  the  le»9on»,  (the  book  will  be  bound  in  two  editions,  the  leseoM  without 
the  prayers  for  the  pupils.)  The  teacher  proceeding  in  course,  or  selecting,  or  calling  on  a  pupil  to 
select,  a  lesson  for  the  day,  all  join  in  singing  the  psalm  or  hymn  chosen.  The  teacher  will  then 
read  the  first  verse  of  the  Scriptures,  one-half  the  school  read  the  second  verse  in  concerty  the  other 
half  read  the  third  verse  in  like  msAner  and  so  around,  (e)  The  teacher,  (all  bowing  on  their 
desks,)  leads  in  prayer,  using  in  whole  or  in  part  the  form  prepared,  or  directing  the  service  in  his 
own  language.  A  Sabbath  lesson  might  be  assigned  for  stndy  on  that  day,  and  at  least  a  portion 
of  it  memorised. 

Having  tried  as  briefly  as  possible  to  explain  the  Object  and  Plan  of  the  work,  with  the  Mode 
of  Using  it,  I  would  be  happy  to  send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  the  complete  work  (making  over 
MO  pages,  with  prayers  included,)  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  your  institution.  Should 
yon  order  a  copy  for  examination,  I  will  enclose  a  circular  with  it,  proposing  special  terme  for 
its  inirodmetion.  For  a  single  copy,  by  mail,  postage  pre-paid,  enclose  $1.85.  In  case  you  wish  to 
order  several  eopies  by  express,  enclose  $1.50  for  each.  The  retail  price  of  the  book,  complete, 
is  $2.60 ;  the  lessons  alone  retail  at  $1.50. 

Should  you  wish  a  copy,  please  give  your  address  fully  ahd  dibtihotlt,  and  the  book  will  be 
•sat  aa  ordered. 

For  information,  in  regard  to  terms  for  Introdaetion,  address 

Rev.   W.    T.   WYLIE, 


The  End  and  Object 


OLD  HUNDEZD.    L.  IL 


of  our  Being, 


S  jij  jij  jij  jijijij  ^iJ  |in-^-i^ 


1.  All      peo  -  pie    that      on   earth    do     dwell,      Sing       to       the    Lord  with   cheer  -  fol      voice; 


ALL  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voiee ; 
Him  Berre  with  fear,  His  praise  forth  tell. 
Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoioe. 

2  Know  that  the  Lord  is  Ood  indeed ; 

Without  our  aid  He  did  us  make; 
We  are  His  flock,  He  doth  us  feed. 
And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take. 

3  Oh,  enter,  then.  His  gates  with  praise; 

Approach  with  joj  His  courts  unto; 
Praise,  laud,  and  bless  His  name  always, 
For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 

4  For  why  ?  the  Lord  our  God  is  good. 

His  meroy  is  foreyer  sure ; 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood. 
And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure. 

Stemhold — Hbpkifu. 


THEE  we  adore,  eternal  Lord ! 
We  praise  Thy  name  with  one  accord; 
Thy  saints  who  here  Thy  goodness  see. 
Through  all  the  world  do  worship  Thee. 

2  To  Thee  aloud  aU  angels  cry, 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  powers  on  high : 
Thee,  Holy,  holy,  holy  King, 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  they  ever  sing. 

8  Th'  apostles  join  the  glorious  throng ; 
The  prophets  swell  tV  immortal  song ; 
The  martyrs'  noble  army,  raise 
Eternal  anthems  to  Thy  praise. 

A  From  day  to  day,  0  Lord,  do  we 
Highly  exalt  and  honor  Thee ! 
Thy  name  we  worship  and  adore. 
World  without  end,  for  eYermore. 

Unknown, 


WHAT  IB  man,  that  thou  art  mindftil  of 
him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him  T  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honor. 

2  0  Lo&D,  open  thou  my  lips:  and  my  mouth 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise. 

3  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will 
I  pray,  and  cry  aloud :  and  he  shall  hear  my 
voice. 

4  Thus  will  I  bless  thee  while  I  live :  I  will 
lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name.  My  soul  shall 
be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  and 
my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips. 

5  All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee,  ai)d 
shall  sing  unto  thee ;  they  shall  sing  unto  thy 
name. 

6  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  O 
Most  High ; 

7  To  show  forth  thy  loving  kindness  in  tho 
morning,  and  thy  faithfulness  every  night. 

8  0  Lord,  thou  art  my  God :  I  will  exalt 
thee,  I  will  praise  thy  name:  for  thou  hast 
done  wonderful  things;  thy  counsels  of  old 
are  faithfulness  and  truth. 

9  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself: 
they  shall  show  forth  my  praise. 

10  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
be  justified,  and  shall  glory. 

1 1  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion ;  and 


12  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples. 
If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide 
in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's 
commandments  and  abide  in  his  love. 

13  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am;  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast 
given  me:  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

14  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall 
be  my  son. 

15  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to 
a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed  me 
that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descend- 
ing out  of  heaven.  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein ;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

16  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof. 

17  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it :  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor 
into  it : 

18  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at 
all  by  day :  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 

19  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  nations  into  it. 

20  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  H 


fragi^r  — ^^sson  l 


A  LMIGHTT  GOD,  we  adore  and  bless  Thee  as  the  Author  of  our  being, 
and  the  Giver  of  all  our  mercies.  We  acknowledge  Thee  as  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever  more.  Thou  art  worthy  to  be  praised,  and  loved, 
and  had  in  reverence  of  all  Thy  creatures.  Thou  art  glorious  in  Thy  holi- 
ness :  fearful  in  Thy  praises :  doing  wonders.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory. 

We  praise  Thee  for  what  Thou  art  in  Thyself,  and  for  the  revelation 
Thou  hast  made  to  us  of  Thy  glorious  perfections  in  the  person  and  work 
of  Thy  blessed  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

We  thank  Thee  for  that  blessed  Word  in  which  this  revelation  is  con- 
tained. Teach  us  to  love  that  Word.  Help  us  to  understand  it.  May  we 
make  it  our  guide,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it.  Open  our  eyes,  that  we 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law.  May  it  be  sweet  to  our  taste 
as  the  honey,  and  the  honey  comb.  May  we  esteem  it  more  than  our  ne- 
cessary food;  and  rejoice  in  Thy  Word  as  one  who  findeth  great  spoil. 

Especially  help  us  to  learn  from  it  the  purpose  for  which  Thou  hast 
sent  us  into  the  world.  May  we  be  fully  awakened  to  the  important  truth, 
that  the  great  end  for  which  we  were  created,  is  that  we  may  know  Thee, 
and  love  Thee ;  may  glorify  Thee,  and  enjoy  Thy  blessed  presence  forever. 

Teach  us  to  know  that  we  never  can  begin  to  secure  this  object  of  our 
creation  till  our  hearts  are  changed  by  Thy  converting  grace,  and  we  are 
made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  May  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  assured  that  all  needful  things  will  then  be  added. 

Lead  us  to  true  repentance,  and  a  living  faith  in  Thee.  Help  us  to 
consecrate  ourselves  to  Thy  service  and  glory.  May  the  language  of  our 
hearts  continually  be,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  us  to  do?"  Make  us 
feel  that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  are  bound  to 
glorify  Thee  with  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  which  are  Thine.  Whatsoever 
our  hands  find  to  do,  may  we  do  it  with  our  might. 

Be  Thou  our  Guardian  and  Guide.  Help  us  in  all  our  ways  to  acknow- 
ledge Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  direct  our  steps. 

May  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at 
those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal;  and  whether  we  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do,  may  we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

These  things  we  humbly  beg,  and  whatever  else  Thou  shalt  see  to  be  con- 
venient for  us,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Richard  Newton. 


OPITSriONS    OF 

■©IITOBS,  PASTOBS  mu  TiMHliBS 

IN"  FAVOR  OF  THIS  WOEK. 


A  few  extrftotfl  from  notices  by  thoM  who  have  seen  the  plan  or  proof  sheets  of  the  book,  aa 
well  as  from  letters  received  relating  to  it,  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  here. 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  ClilcagO  Tribune  haying  seen  some  of  the  proof  sheets, 

writes  as  follows : 

*'Woit8HTP  IS  THi  8cHOOi/-Rooif.— To  thow  your  readers  how  thoronghly  Meanra.  ScRERmRBORir,  BA?fCRorT 
M  Co.  are  taking  hold  of  their  mission,  and  with  what  enlightened  intelligence  they  are  extending  its  functions, 
let  me  state  that  I  looked  over  the  proof  sheets  of  a  beautiful  forthcoming  school  volume  with  the  above  title, 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  by  consultation  and  aid  of  some  of  our  roost  dintinguished  clergymen,  and 
under  the  anthorship  of  a  leading  educator, — a  School  Prayer  and  Singing  Book,  to  guide  and  give  elevation  to 
the  dally  devotions  of  the  school  room.  This  will  fall  cold  on  the  oars  and  attention  of  many  who  are  interested 
in  public  education,  bat  there  are  thoasands  on  thousands  who  believe  that  Christiaji  influences  are  nowhere  more 
to  be  coveted  than  in  the  school  room,  and  with  those  the  publication  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wylic  will  be  adopted  with  an 
instant  favor  that  will  bless  both  aothor  and  pablishers." 

The  Principitl  of  a  flourishing  New  England  Seminary,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  some  Educational  works,  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  hnng  your  book  into  notice  and  use,  for  in  so  doing  I  shall  subserve 
the  interests  of  Christian  Education."  , 

Another  Minister  writes  thns : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  your  book.  With  the  efforts  necessary  to  introduce  your 
publication  into  our  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  learning  and  elsewhere,  i  trust,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  your  largest  expectations  will  be  realized.'* 

The  Principal  of  one  of  the  most  suooessfnl  Aoadamies  for  boys,  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
oontribnting  a  Prayer  for  the  book,  closes  an  aooompaning  note  by  saying : 

"  Wishing  you  every  possible  success  in  your  timely  undertaking,  I  beg  to  be  a  subscriber, 
and  will  order  more  if  required." 

From  a  letter  written  by  a  well  known  Pastor,  of  one  of  our  large  city  churohos,  I  make 
tho  following  extract : 

"You  have  my  best  wisnes  for  success  in  your  present  effort,  for  whatever  shall  contribute  to  a 
more  regular,  intelligent  and  devotional  reading  of  God's  ever-blessed  word  must  be  productive 
of  good." 

Another  Cler^JVOian  writes : 

"  I  enclose,  according  to  your  request,  my  contribution  to  the  work  you  are  preparing.     Such  ' 
a  work  is  truly  a  desideratum,  and  I  trust  yours  may  fully  meet  the  existing  necessity  " 

A  specimen  page  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  Banner  Of  tlte ' 

COTenanty  the  following  notice  appeared  in  that  paper : 

*'  Rkt.  W.  T.  Wtlis,  principal  of  the  Milton  Classical  Tnstitate  in  this  State,  fa  engaged  upon  a  work  of  much 
interest  and  value  to  Christian  instmctors,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  sabmitted  to  our  inspection.  It  is  a 
book  of  Scripture  lessons,  with  appropriate  psalms  or  hymns  set  to  music  accompanying  each,  for  the  opening 
service  of  the  school.  A  leading  religious  topic  is  selected,  and  passages  withont  note  or  comment  are  gathere-l 
fh>m  various  parts  of  Scripture  as  they  bear  on  the  topic,  forming  a  continuous,  Interesting  and  Instructive  les- 
son. The  idea  and  plan  of  the  work  are  excellent,  the  execution  of  the  specimen  page  was  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  tasteftil.    we  sincerely  hope  BIr.  Wylle  will  have  great  success  in  his  undertaking." 
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THE  OSWEGO  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

REALIZING  the  importanoe  of  the  first  few  years  of  stadj,  aod  be- 
lieving that  they  might  be  made  of  greater  benefit  to  the  majority  of 
stadents  by  a  more  natural  system  of  elementary  instruction,  Mr  Shel- 
don, of  Oswego,  determined  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, in  the  priraai7  schools  under  his'  care.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  the 
Oswego  Board  of  Education  secured,  at  his  recommendation,  the  services 
of  Miss  Margaret  E.  M.  Jones,  who,  for  many  years,  had  been  connected 
wi£h  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School  of  London,  in  which  she  bad 
special  diarge  of  the  Methods  of  Elementary  Instruction.  Under  her  di- 
rection a  sdiool  was  organized,  haying  for  its  object  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools  of  Oswego.  ThLS  was  strictly  a  training  school, 
its  scope  iiicluding  no  instruelioii  m  ite  branches  of  study  pursued  in  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  limited  to  the  theoaretical  discussion  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  practical  application  of  those  methods  in  primary  schoola 
organized  for  tliat  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  graduates  of  this  school  were  established  in  charge 
of  the  prtinary  schools  of  Oswego.  At  the  end  of  the  year  pupils  of 
these  schools  would  be  ready  for  transfer  to  the  intermediate,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  extend  the  training  of  teachers  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  that 
department  This  'was  done  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Herman 
Krnsi,  who  had  long  bq<9n  connected  with  the  Intermediate  Department  of 
the  Training  School  of  London. 

The  enterprise  had  thus  far  been  entirely  a  local  one,  undertaken  to 
supply  a  local  need  and  supported  by  the  citizens  of  Oswego  alone*  But 
the  popularity  of  the  methods  adopted  attracted  so  many  pupils  Arom 
other  parts  of  the  country — many  of  whom  were  teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  established  reputation — that  the  Board  of  Education  determined 
to  place  the  school  on  a  more  extended  basis,  and  in  a  position  of  greater 
usefulness  than  was  at  firat  proposed — to  place  it,  in  short,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State.  The  attempt  was 
made,  and  was  partially  successful.  In  the  winter  of  1863  the  Legiaia- 
tore  made  an  appropriation  of  |;3,000  a  year  for  two  years,  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  Training  School,  pending  the  demonstration  of  its  usefulnees 
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and  the  practicability  of  its  methods.  In  1865  it  was  incorporated  as 
the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  and  its  annual  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $6,000 — on  condition  that  the  Board  of  Education,  or  citizens 
of  Oswego,  should  provide  a  suitable  building  for  tlic  accommodation  of 
the  school.  This  condition  was  accepted,  and  complied  with  by  the  par- 
chase  of  a  large  and  commodious  editice,  with  ample  grounds.  Onr 
frontispiece  presents  a  view  of  the  building  in  perspective.  Its  entire 
length  is  153  feet,  its  depth  130  feet.  It  contains  full  accommodations  for 
six  hundred  cliildren  in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  from  two 
hundred  and  sixty  to  three  hundred  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department. 

The  school  entered  upon  a  new  term  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  with 
a  course  of  instruction  embracing  all  that  is  usually  taught  in  Normal 
Schools,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  and  training  in 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  work,  and  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  by  familiarizing  its  pupils  with  correct 
philosophical  principles  of  education  and  the  proper  mode  of  applying 
them.  With  this  view,  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  principles 
and  methf'Kls,  and  to  their  practical  application. 


THE  CASES  OP  SUBSTANTIVES  IN  ENGLISH. 

AMONG  the  many  disputed  pomts  in  English  grammar,  there  are  few 
that  are  more  unsettled  in  our  school  grammars  than  the  subject  of 
the  cases  of  substantives.  The  children  in  some  of  our  schools  ai*e  taught 
that  there  are  three  cases.  Nominative,  Possessive,  and  Objective  ;  in  others, 
that  there  is  an  additional  case  the  Independent  ;  while  some  instructors 
are  in  favor  of  stretching  the  English  noun  on  the  rack  of  Latin  declen- 
sion. The  definitions  of  case,  vary  also  between  the  two  extremes  of 
making  it  to  be  a  changed  form  of  a  word,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  be  a  changed  idea  in  a  word. 

Now  much  of  this  confusion  comes  from  hasty  and  empirical  generali- 
zation. In  grammar  we  have  certain  facts  given  us,  about  which  there  is 
rarely  any  dispute.  These  facts  we  must  classify  ;  and  the  best  grammarian 
is  the  one  who  classifies  the  facts  in  the  simplest  and  most  truthful  manner. 
A  language  is  made  by  the  usage  of  a  race  ;  but  that  usage  is  almost  sure 
to  follow  certain  natural  laws,  and  it  is  the  busmess  of  the  grammarian  to 
discover  these  laws. 

What  is  case  7  The  etymology  would  seem  to  show  that  it  means  a 
change  in  form  merely.  This  change  does  not  necessarily  take  place  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  Celtic  languages  decline  nouns  by  changing  the 
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initial  letter.  Bat  this  change  of  form  is  effected  for  a  purpose  ;  and  that 
purpose  is  to  indicate,  not  gender  or  naml^er  or  person,  bat  the'  relation  to 
other  words  in  the  sentence.  So  we  maj  define  case  to  be  a  change  of 
form  in  the  substantive  to  mark  its  relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Not  every  kind  of  relation  has  a  form  appropriated  to  it  in  any  language. 
This  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  The  civilized  language  most  copiDUs 
in  cases,  the  Sanscrit,  has  only  eight — the  six  cases  of  Latin,  with  the 
Locative  and  Instrumental,  To  express  the  nicer  shades  of  relation,  prepo- 
sitions are  indispensable ;  but  a  preposition,  with  a  substantive,  does  not 
make  a  new  case. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  in  modern  English  we  have  three  distinct  case- 
forms  for  pronouns,  and  only  two  for  nouns.  The  objective  case  in  nouns 
is  a  mere  convenience  for  parsing,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  some  just  cause 
for  existing,  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  analogy  between  nouns  and  pro- 
noons. 

The  spirit  of  the  English  language  is  opposed  to  change  in  the  form 
of  words  for  the  sake  of  varying  their  relations.  The  true  English  declen- 
sion and  conjugation  is  by  means  of  auxiliary  words,  and  the  few  changes 
in  the  body  of  the  inflected  word  are  exceptions,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, relics  of  the  old  inflection.  The  Teutonic  languages  have  all  of  them 
fewer  inflections  than  the  rest  of  the  Aryan  family  ;  and  of  the  Teutonic 
tongues,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  among  the  least.  And  nearly  all  these 
inflections  were  lost  in  the  interval  between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the 
revival  of  English  as  a  literary  language,  or  soon  after.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
.  had  four  cases — Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative  ;  and  besides 
these,  had  some  fragments  of  an  Ablative  preserved  from  an  older  state  of 
the  language.  Of  the  terminations  used  to  mark  these  cases,  we  have  left 
in  modem  English  the  following  relics. 

1.  The  Genitive  of  the  first  declension  singular  becomes  the  modern 
Possessive  in  s  or  es.  This  s  is  the  more  usual  sign  of  the  Genitive  in  the 
Aryan  languages,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  original  Genitive  sign.  This 
B  has  so  much  power  that  it  has  passed  over  to  the  Possessive  plural 
also,  where  no  s  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  change  took  place 
just  Kefore  the  time  of  Chaucer.  The  apostrophe  used  in  modern  spelling 
is  a  relic  of  the  error  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  considering  the  s  a  con- 
traction of  his. 

2.  Of  the  regular  Dative  plural  in  m,  we  have  two  specimens  left  in 
the  adverbs  whilom  and  neldom.  The  adverbs  of  place  there  and  where 
are  the  Dative  feminine  singular  of  the  article  and  the  interrogative.  The 
modern  Objectives,  /liwi,  her\  them  and  whom^  are  in  Anglo-Saxon  regular 
Datives. 

3.  Of  the  regular  Accusative  singular  we  have  tivain  from  the  old 
Accusative  of  the  numeral  tioo.  The  adverbs  than  and  tJ^en  are  from  the 
Accusative  of  the  article,  and  when  from  the  Accusative  of  the  interrog- 
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tttive.  Me  and  tis  are  derived  from  another  root  than  their  nominatives, 
•  aud  are  the  same  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  English. 

4.  Besides  these,  we  have  still  two  specimens  of  the  very  old  Ablative  ; 
tohy,  from  the  Ablative  of  the  interrogative  ;  and  the  (from  thy)  in  such 
expressions  as  "all  the  more,"  and  "the  more  the  better,"  where  the  is  a 
proper  Ablative  of  instrument. 

These  are  all  the  case  terminations  we  have  in  modern  English,  and 
most  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  could  not  now  be  recognized  as  cases.  The 
Possessive  case  is  so  manifest  a  convenience  in  place  of  using  the  more 
formal  objective  with  the  preposition  o/\  that  it  will  probably  exist  as 
long  ad  the  English  language.  The  close  union  of  the  governing  noun, 
with  its  Possessive,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  "  construct  state,"  its  equiv- 
alent in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  other  cases  our  language  can  well 
dispense  with.  Their  place  is  well  supplied  by  prepositions  and  by  the 
position  of  the  substantive  in  the  sentence,  while  their  removal  has  ren- 
dered the  language  much  simpler  and  easier  to  learn. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  IRON. 

THE  popular  opinion,  that  the  various  kinds  of  cast-iron  and  steel  owe 
their  diverse  properties  chiefly  to  their  containing  different  propor- 
tions of  combined  carbon,  has  long  been  doubted.  Chemical  analyses  have 
shown  that  combinations  of  iron  and  carbon  do  not  always  possess  proper-* 
ties  according  to  theory.  Specimens  of  cast-iron  aud  steel,  widely  differ- 
ent in  quality,  are  found  to  contain  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  carbon ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  wrought-iron  and  steel.  The  consideration  of 
these  well-known  facts  led  M.  de  Cizancourt,  a  distinguished  iron  manufac- 
turer, to  enter  upon  a  course  of  investigation,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  carbon  theory.  Berzelius  first  ascertained 
ilmt  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  those 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  owing  to  their  containing  not  merely  different 
proportions  of  the  same  metallic  base  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  differ- 
ent bases — that  there  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  iron-metal,  which,  except 
that  they  may  be  converted  into  each  other,  are  as  unlike  as  can  be. 

He  called  the  base  of  the  protosalts/errosum,  that  of  the  persalts/err> 
cum.  So  great  is  the  difference  between  the  compounds  of  these  two 
allotropic  states  of  iron,  that  an  eminent  chemist,  Dr.  Odling,  has  said  that 
had  we  been  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  converting  them  into 
each  other,  we  should  never  have  suspected  them  to  contain  the  same 
metal,  or  even  a  similar  metal.  They  differ  from  each  other  more  than  the 
salts  of  ferrosnm  differ  from  the  salts  of  copper  or  nickel,  and  more  than 
the  salts  of  ferricum  from  those  of  alluminum  or  bismuth.    M.  de  Cizan- 
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court  finds  that  ferrosam  and  ferrlcnm  are  as  distinct  in  metallurgy  as  in 
chemistry,  and  claims  that  the  ''dominant  characteristics"  of  manufac- 
tured iron  depend  entirely  upon  how  far  it  consists  of  the  one  form  of 
iron,  and  how  far  of  the  other  ;  and  this  depends  chiefly  npon  the  degree 
of  oxidation  of  the  ore  from  which  the  iron  is  derived. 

Ferrosnm  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  when  combined  with  carbon  consti- 
tutes the  variety  of  iron  knpwn  as  white  casiriron.  It  is  reducible  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  ferrlcnm,  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  carbon, 
and  may  be  converted  into  ferricum  much  more  readily  than  ferricum  into 
ferrosnm.  In  metallnrgical  operations  on  a  great  scale,  the  latter  trans- 
formation seldom  occurs. 

Malleable  iron  is  nearly  pure  ferricum,  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  which  are  malleableness  and  tenacity.  It  may  be  derived  directly  from 
an  ore  of  ferricum  ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  an  ore  of  ferrosum,  the  metal 
being  transformed  during  the  processes  of  manufacture  ;  or  when  the  ore, 
like  the  magnetic  oxide,  contains  both  of  the  two  states  of  iron,  it  may 
consist  of  a  mixture  in  any  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  natural  fer- 
ricum and  artificial  ferricum.  M.  de  Cizancourt  attributes  the  different 
varieties  of  wrought-iron  to  such  diversity  of  composition. 

The  soft  and  somewhat  tough  gray  cad-iron  is  also  ferricum.  Mottled 
cast-iron  is  a  compound  of  ferrosum  and  ferricum.  The  graphite,  which  is 
diffused  through  these  two  kinds  of  cast-iron,  and  which  remains  nn- 
changed  after  the  iron  is  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  carbon  given 
np  by  the  ferricum  while  cooling.  Steel  is  also  a  mixture  of  ferrosum  and 
ferricum,  combining  the  fusibility  of  the  first  with  the  malleability  and 
ductility  of  the  last — the  best  and  most  stable  kind  being  that  which  con- 
tains the  two  states  of  iron  in  atomic  proportions. 

A  good  steel  may  consequently  be  made  directly  from  the  ore  known 
as  magnetic  oxide  ;  or  by  fusing  together  proper  proportions  of  white  cast- 
iron,  which  is  a  carbide  of  feiTOsum,  and  soft  iron,  which  is  nearly  pure 
ferricum. 


The  Source  of  the  Nile  Still  Unfound. — Captain  Speke,  who  has 
been  enjoying  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  long-hidden  fountains  of 
this  wonderful  river,  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  laurels.  Mr.  Baker  has 
been  making  explorations,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  two  do  not  agree. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  Captain  Speke  discovered 
the  great  lake,  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  a  river  issuing  from  it.  This  river, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  with  several  others,  equally  large,  falls  into  an- 
other great  lake,  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  outlet  of  this  last  lake  niay 
be  the  beginning  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  to  be  so. 
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NEGLECT  OF  APPARATUS. 

THE  Greek  expression,  "  haTing  seen,  then  we  know,"  is  a  correct  one. 
Nowhere  is  this  idea  more  applicable,  than  in  the  school-room.  Let 
a  child  see  a  principle  demonstrated  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  cajmcity, 
and  then  only  can  he  be  said  to  know  it.  This  is  as  applicable  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  as  to  the  child  under  primary  instruction,  espe- 
cially when  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  are  the  branches  taught. 
What  pupil,  however  mature,  can  properly  understand  these  studies 
without  the  aid  of  experiments  and  apparatus  ? 

How  can  a  teacher  clearly  prove  to  a  class  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, without  an  air-pump  ;  or  show  the  nature  of  hydrogen  gas,  unless 
he  makes  it,  and  exhibits  its  properties  ?  Yet  many  teachers  attempt,  for 
it  can  be  but  an  attempt,  to  teach  these  branches  of  natural  science 
without  the  aid  of  such  illustrations.  The  result  is,  either  the  pupil  be- 
comes disgusted  with  these  important  and  interesting  studies,  or  only  bur- 
dens his  memory  with  facts  which  his  reason  can  not  digest,  nor  his  judgment 
make  practical.  This  erroneous  method  of  imparting  instruction  does 
not  always  arise  from  the  want  of  apparatus,  but  often  from  carelessness 
and  neglect.  This  neglect  is  to  be  found  in  schools  of  every  grade,  from 
the  smallest  district  school  to  the  largest  academy. 

Most  country  schools  possess  a  globe,  but  how  many  of  the  pupils  are 
benefited  by  it  ?  Well  does  the  writer  remember  when  a  globe  was 
purchased  for  the  common-school  in  which  he  was  a  pupil.  For  three 
years  following  he  remained  there,  and  three  different  instructors  "  swayed 
the  scepter  of  Birch."  Under  the  teacher's  desk  stood  a  box,  locked, 
and  report  said  that  it  contained  the  world  in  miniature,  but  not  one  of 
these  teachers  ever  permitted  the  scholars  to  behold  it.  Outline  maps 
had  also  been  procured,  and  they  were  shown,  perhaps,  a  dozen  times  duriug 
his  attendance.  It  was  an  expense  to  the  district  to  have  the  blackboard 
painted  ;  so  the  teachers,  fearful  of  displacing  its  present  coat,  never  allowed 
the  pupils  to  injure  it  with  chalk.  As  it  was  in  that  school  then,  so  does 
the  writer  find  it  to-day  in  many  schools  of  a  similar  grade.  Inspect  the 
condition  of  our  incorporated  academies,  and  in  many  ways  the  same  neg- 
lect is  apparent.  The  importance  of  chemical  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus is  admitted  in  the  Empire  State  at  least,  where  the  regents  grant 
each  year  to  every  incorporated  institution,  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  the 
trustees  raise  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  which  must  not,  however, 
exceed  a  certain  prescribed  amount.  Instructors  use  this  as  a  means 
of  drawing  patronage,  by  publishing,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  cost  of  their 
apparatus.  If  their  valuations  are  true  (and  they  are  often  to  be  doubted), 
they  usually  include  the  cost  of  every  article  purchased  since  the  school 
was  founded,  whether  it  now  has  any  value  or  utility.  Examine  the  appo- 
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ratus  of  most  of  our  academies,  and  you  will  not  find  one  in  five  where 
one-half  of  the  instraments  are  in  working  order.  Some  have  been  broken 
by  ignoramuses  acting  as  teachers.  In  some  cases,  the  pupils  have  had 
free  access  to  them,  and  destruction  has  been  the  result.  In  others,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  become  useless  through  want  of  attention. 

An  institution  was  opened  some  twelve  years  since  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  New  York,  and  provided  with  a  superior  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus  ;  now  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  it  a  single  piece  which  is  of 
any  benefit  to  a  class.  Portions  remain,  but  rust,  the  vandalism  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  indolence  of  the  teachers  have  ruined  what  should 
have  been  the  pride  of  the  academy.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  the  natural  science  department  in  many  of  our  higher  schools. 
Should  investigations  be  made  as  to  the  benefit  derived  from  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  State,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  apparatus 
purchased,  I  believe  that  no  more  such  allowances  would  be  granted, 
unless  the  institution  would  guarantee  to  use  and  keep  in  good  repair  the 
articles  provided.  ^ 

The  causes  of  this  neglect  of  apparatus  have  been  casually  noticed^ 
6ut  deserve  a  more  extensive  review. 

Often  the  teacher  is  ignorant  both  of  their  utility  and  construction  ; 
has  been  educated  without  them,  and  hence  regards  them  as  useless.  This 
refers,  perhaps,  more  to  the  teachers  of  public  schools,  than  to  those  of  a 
higher  grade- 
Indolence  is  often  the  cause.  To  use  and  keep  an  apparatus  in  good 
order  requires  time  and  labor,  and  it  may  also  soil  the  hands.  The 
instructor  being  too  lazy  to  clean  an  article  after  use,  allows  some  heed- 
less pupil  to  do  his  work,  or  he  puts  it  aside  never  to  be  looked  at 
until  it  is  again  wanted,  when  he  finds  it  ruined. 

Want  of  time  may  be  given  as  another  reason.  In  many  small  acade- 
mies where  they  profess  to  teach  every  thing,  one  teacher  is  required  to 
jnstruct  three  or  four  departments,  and  hence  haswiot  sufficient  leisure  to 
give  his  <apparatus  due  attention. 

Apparatus  is  found  as  it  should  be,  only  where  the  teacher  under- 
stands the  mechanism  of  each  instrument  under  his  control  ;  knows  its 
appropriate  use  ;  inspects  its  condition  almost  daily  ;  loves  his  field  of 
labor,  and  takes  pride  in  exhibiting  his  well-kept  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical rooms. 


This  life  is  not  holiness,  but  a  becoming  holy ;  not  health,  but  a  be- 
coming healthy  ;  not  a  being,  but  a  becoming  to  be  ;  not  a  rest,  but  a 
abor  ;  we  are  not  yet  what  we  shall  be  ;  all  is  not  yet  done  and  finished, 
bat  in  progress  ;  this  is  not  the  end,  but  the  way  ;•  it  glows  not  nor 
sparkles  yet,  but  every  thing  13  purifying. — Luther, 
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ANALYTICAL  ARH'HMETIC* 

^I'^HERE  have  been  many  improvements  in  methods  of  teachmg^  arith- 
^  metic,  in  conseqaence  of  the  prominent  position  of  the  science  in  the 
curriculum  of  studies  in  our  best  schools  ;  still,  I  question  if  it  is  taught 
as  efficiently  as  it  might  be,  or  that  a  proper  intellectual  advantage  is 
obtained  from  its  study.  The  instruction  given,  as  a  general  rule,  is  too 
dogmatic.  The  pupil  works  too  much  according  to  rules  without  regard 
to  principha.  The  reasoning  faculties  are  not  exercised  by  learning  by 
rote  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules,  and  then  solving  questions  according  to  thosQ 
rules,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
rules  may  be  founded.  And  yet  this  is  ^  method  adopted  in  many 
schools  ;  and  that  boy  who  can  apply  most  quickly  tlie  rules  in  pro- 
ducing results,  is  regarded  as  the  most  expert  arithmetician. 

Much  of  that  intellectual  training  which  is  sought  from  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  could  be  acquired  from  the  most  elementary 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  Pupils  rush  on  to  the  study  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  attracted  by- their  high-sounding  titles,  and  the  charms  which 
time  has  associated  with  them  ;  and  parents  too  often  fancy,  if  their  children 
are  studying  algebra,  geometry,  etc.,  their  progress  is  great  and  rapid. 
Arithmetic  is  consequently  neglected  ;  and  there  is  uot  that  mental  disci- 
pline derived  from  it,  which  it  would  certainly  bestow  if  properly  taught. 

Before  a  boy  advances  to  any  extent  in  arithmetic,  he  should  be  well 
drilled  in  mental  calculations.  His  mind  will  thus  acquire  a  habit  of 
rapid  computation,  and  if  judiciously  taught,  a  deductive  method  will  at 
the  same  time  be  acquired.  Arithmetic,  when  properly  taught,  becomes 
a  course  of  mental  discipline, — in  its  first  steps  exceedingly  elementary, 
but  increasing  in  difficulty  in  a  measured  progression  with  the  child's  intelli- 
gence. Thus,  the  understanding  is  cultivated  from  the  time  the  pupil  first 
enters  school  ;  and  m  the  higher  classes  results  are  obtained,  which,  by  any 
process  less  constant  in  its  operation,  and  less  systematic,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. If  the  analy4;ical  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  were  more  com- 
mon, t\iQ  practical  advantage  would  be  much  greater. 

Before  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  this  method,  give  him  questions  such  as 
the  following  : 

1.  If  9  yards  of  cloth  cost  $54.45,  what  would  T  yards  cost  f 

What  do  9  yards  cost  ?  $54.45.  What,  then,  would  1  yard  cost  f 
One  yard  would  cost  the  ninth  part  of  the  price  of  9  yards,  or  $6.05.  What 
would  7  yards  cost  ?     Seven  times  the  price  of  1  yard,  or  $42.35. 

This  might  be  systematically  written  as  follows  : 
Cost  of  9  yards  =  $54.45 
*'       I  yard  =     6.05 

'       7  yards  =  $6.05  x  7  =  $42.35. 
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2.  If  4  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  48  days,  how  long  will  it  take 
24  men  to  do  it  ? 

The  solution  may  be  written  thus  : 
Time  for  4  men  to  do  the  work=  48  days, 
"  1  man  "  =4  times  48  days, 

"  24  men  "  =:^j  of  4  times  48  days  =  8  days. 

If  4  men  require  48  days  to  do  the  work,  would  1  man  require  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  ?  A  longer  time.  How  much  longer  ?  4  times  longer ^  etc. 

In  Compound  Proportion  particularly,  this  deductive  method  Is  both 
eonvenient  and  useful. 

The  following  question  offers  many  difficulties  to  a  pupil  in  Compound 
Proportion,  but  by  the  method  of  analysis,  or  First  Principles,  it  can 
be  made  very  intelligible  and  instructive. 

3.  If  12  horses  plough  a  field  of  8  acres  in  3  days,  in  what  time  will  21 
horses  plough  a  field  of  100  acres  ? 

Solution :  > 

(a)  Time  in  which  12  horses  plough  8  aiires  =  3  days, 

(b)  "  "  1  horse  ploughs  8  acres  =12  times  3  days, 

(c)  *'  "  1  "  1  acre  =1:!^  days, 

(d)  "  "  21  horses  plough  1  acre  =  1^]^  days, 

(e)  "  *'  21  '' .      100  acres  =  -^xi  2x^100 ^21.428  days 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  questions  that  may  be  proposed  to  a 
class  with  reference  to  the  different  steps,  which,  for  convenience,  are 
marked  a,  6,  c,  etc. 

(a)  What  is  stated  in  this  question  ?     Tim£  in  which  12  horses,  etc. 

(6)  If  12  horses  plough  8  acres  in  3  days,  will  one  horse  require  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time  ?  A  longer  time.  How  much  longer  ?  Twelve 
times  longer.  Then,  if  12  horses  plough  8  acres  in  3  days,  1  horse 
vx)uld  require  12  times  3  days, 

(c)  If  1  horse  can  plough  8  acres  in  12  times  3  days,  would  it  take  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  to  plough  1  acre  ?  A  shorter  time.  In  what  time, 
then,  would  1  horse  plough  I  acre  ?  In  one-eighth  of  twelve  times  three 
days.     And  so  the  different  steps  can  be  analyzed. 

This  method  of  reasoning  from  the  given  thing  to  a  uuit,  and  from  the 
unit  to  the  required  thing,  is  useful  as  an  early  application  of  the  deduc- 
tive method  which  is  employed  in  algebra.  The  pupil  thus  becomes  habit- 
uated to  the  different  steps  of  an  argument,  and  his  mind,  while  learning 
the  practice  of  arithmetic,  is  strengthened  in  its  reasoning  powers.  Ques- 
tions in  discount  and  percentage,  I  think,  become  much  more  intelligible 
by  this  method.    As  an  example,  take  the  following  problem  in  discount. 
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4.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $4,500,  due  16  months  hence,  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annam  ? 

(a)    Interest  on  $100  for  12  months  =$6  . 

100  for  16  mouths  =$6xlJ  =  $8 

.-.  Amount  of  100  for  16  months  =$108 

(6)    Present  worth  of  $108  for  16  months  =$100 
"  "         $1  "  =^Joo 

"  "         $4,500        "  =|l_qox^4^5_oo  =$41,061 

After  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  this 
method  will  become  quite  simple,  and  all  the  questions  which  occur  in 
partnership  and  percentage  can  be  easily  solved.  I  would  not,  however, 
advocate  the  discontinuance  of  some  of  the  rules  which  are  founded  on  very 
plain  principles  ;  but  I  would  advocate  more  frequent  exercise  in  this  de- 
ductive method.  I  believe  it  is  now  given  in  most  works  on  arithmetic  ;  but 
it  has  not  that  distinction  which  it  is  entitled  to,  nor  is  the  style  of  tori- 
ting  out  the.solution  attended  to  properly.  This,  too,  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. Neatness  and  systematic  arrangement  should  always  be  required. 
Boys  are  prone  to  be  slovenly,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  check  a 
tendency  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  not  be  confined  merely  td  work  in 
arithmetic. 


Pronunciations. — The  London  correspondent  of  The  Bound  Tahle^ 
says,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  pronounce  Pall  Mall  is  if  it  were  Pell  Mell. 
Tlie  a  is  pronounced  as  it  is  in  the  word  "  alley,"  and /aZ-fa/  would  be  a 
rhyme  to  it.  He  says  .there  are  quite  a  number  of  English  words,  whose 
pronunciation,  we,  Americans,  generally  mistake.  The  name  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  for  instance,  is  pronounced  as  Cooper.  There  are  some  things  in 
which  our  pronunciation  is  the  best — for  example,  nearly  all  their  a's  are 
broad,  as  harf  for  half,  parst  for  past.  We  might  also  well  refuse  to  fol- 
low them  in  calling  Greenwich  Grinidge,  Norwich  Norridge,  Finsbury 
Finsbry,  and  the  like.  In  writing  the  name  Disraeli,  Americans  always 
put  the  apostrophe  after  the  D  (D'Israeli),  which  is  never  done  in  Eng- 
land. The  English  generally  pronounce  the  e  broad  in  such  words  as 
clerk  (dark).  The  famous  Epsom  race  is  called  the  "Darby."  Earl 
Derby's  name  is  variously  pronounced.  Americans  should  know,  also, 
that  the  Duke  of  ArgylPs  name  should  not  be  spelt  Argyle,  though  the 
latter  represents  the  true  pronunciation.  Among  the  names  of  literary 
men  occasionally  mispronounced  in  America,  are  Clough  (Cluff),  Froude 
(Frood),  Bagshot  (Baggot),  Lewes  (Lose),  Buchanan  (Bewkannon),  and 
Maurice  (Morris) — the  names  in  parentheses  indicating  the  true  pronun- 
ciations. Of  course,  we  can  only  rely  on  some  knowledge  of  continental 
languages  to  make  people  pronounce  Mazzini  Matseeny,  Beethoven  Ba* 
toven,  and  Goethe  Gerter^  or  Gertay. 
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COLONIAL  LAWS. 

AN  ancient  law  of  Massachusetts  required  that  "  the  ladies'  dresses 
be  made  so  long  as  to  hide  their  shoe-buckles  ;"  and,  in  1630,  there 
was  an  act  of  the  General  Court  prohibiting  short  sleeves,  and  requiring 
garments  to  be  lengthened  so  as  to  cover  the  arms  to  the  wrists.  Our 
good  forefathers  do  not  seem  to  have  confined  their  efforts  in  the  way  of 
"  dress  reform"  wholly  to  the  softer  sex.  In  1640  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut  ordered j  that  "  notwithstanding  the  late  order  concerning  the 
excess  of  apparel,  yet  diverse  persons  of  several  ranks  are  observed  stiU 
to  exceed  therein.  It  is  therefore  ordered^  that  the  constables  of  every 
town  within  these  liberties  shall  observe  and  take  notice  of  any  particular 
person  or  persons  within  their  several  limits,  and  all  such  as  they  judge  to 
exceed  their  condition  and  rank  therein,  they  shall  present  and  warn  to 
appear  at  the  court."  It  was  further  ordered^  that  all  such  persons  as 
shall  for  the  future  make,  weave,  or  buy  any  apparel  exceeding  the  quality 
and  condition  of  their  persons  and  estates,  or  that  is  apparently  beyond 
the  necessary  end  of  apparel  for  covering  or  comeliness,  either  of  these  to 
be  judged  by  the  Grand-jury  and  County  Court,  where  such  presentments 
are  made,  shall  forfeit,  for  every  such  offence,  ten  shillings."  Similar  or- 
ders were  made  in  Massachusetts,  where,  in  1663,  we  find  that  one  Fair- 
banks was  tried  for  wearing  "  great  boots."  About  the  same  time  it  was 
ordered^  in  Coniiectiqut,  that  **  if  any  man  kiss  his  wife,  or  wife  kiss  her 
husband,  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  party  in  fault  shall  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  of  Magistrates."  A  gentleman  of  New  Haven, 
after  an  absence  of  some  months,  reaching  home  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
meeting  his  wife  at  his  door,  kissed  her,  and  for  his  temerity  in  thus  vio- 
lating the  law,  was  arraigned  before  the  court  the  next  day,  and  fined  "  for 
so  palpable  a  breach  of  the  law  on  the  Lord's  day."  We  were  unable 
to  find  the  law  prohibiting  cider  from  working  on  Sabbath,  upon  the  pen- 
alty of  flogging  the  barrels,  though  tradition  says  such  did  exist. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that 
they  greatly  injured,  and  often  destroyed  the  fields  of  corn,  and  the  out- 
side rows  were  usually  entirely  consumed.  To  prevent  this,  the  General 
Court  seriously  set  themselves  at  work,  and  ordered,  that  thereafter  no 
planter  should  have,  or  plant  any  outide  rows  in  his  cornfield.  It  were 
well  if  Virginia  Judges  never  made  a  graver  mistake.  In  Massa- 
chusetts (1669)  it  was  enacted  by  the  court,  that  "  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  be  found  smoking  tobacco  on  the  Lord's  day,  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  meetings,  within  two  miles  of  the  meeting-house,  shall  pay  twelve 
pence  for  every  such  default.  The  same  penalty  was  imposed  for  **  taking 
tobacco  publicly  in  the  open  streets  of  any  town."  There  is  still  a  law  in 
Boston  against  smoking  in  the  streets.    It  is  said  that  a  lady  there,  not 
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long  since,  having  made  a  pudding  for  dinner,  pat  it  on  the  front  steps  to 
cool.     It  was   immediately  taken  from  her  vi  et  armis.     A  policeman* 
took  it  to  the  station-house  for  "  smoking  in  the  street.'V 

Roger  Williams,  after  being  banished  from  Massachusetts,  removed  to 
Providence,  and  became  lawgiver  and  minister  to  his  infant  colony.  He 
formed  his  constitution  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  civil  and  relig^ 
ious  liberty  and  equal  rights,  and  was  the  first  governor  in  North  Amer- 
ica who  held  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  the  birthright  of  man.  The 
spirit  of  Roger  Williams,  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, lives  to-day  in  our  laws. 

In  Maryland  (1699)  it  was  enacted,  that  "if  any  person  whatever,  in- 
habiting within  this  province,  shall  blaspheme — that  is,  curse  God,  deny  our 
Saviour  to  be  the  son  of  God,  or  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  Godhead 
of  any  of  the  three  persons,  or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  or  shall  utter  any 
reproachful  words  or  language  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the 
three  persons  thereof — he  or  she  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  bored  through 
the  tongue^  and  fined  iS20  sterling.'' 

In  Massachusetts  (1657)  it  was  ordered,  that  if  any  Quaker  or 
Quakers  shall  presume,  after  they  have  once  suffered  what  the  law 
requireth,  to  come  into  this  jurisdiction,  every  such  male  Quaker  shall, 
for  the  first  offence,  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  be  kept  at  work 
in  the  house  of  correction  till  he  can  be  sent  away  at  his  own  charge  ;  and 
for  the  second  offence,  shall  have  the  other  ear  cut  off,  and  be  kept  at 
the  house  of  correction,  as  aforesaid.  And  every  woman  Quaker 
that  hath  suffered  the  law  here,  that  shall  presume  to  come  into  this 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  severely  whipped,  and  kept  at  the  house  of  correc- 
tion at  work  till  she  be  sent  away  at  her  own  charge  ;  and  so  also  for 
her  coming  again,  she  shall  be  alike  used  as  aforesaid.  And  for  every 
Quaker,  he  or  she,  that  shall  a  third  time  herein  again  offend,  they  ^haJil 
have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  be  kept  at  the 
house  of  correction,  close  at  work,  till  they  be  sent  away  at  their  own 
charge." 

In  New  York  (1693)  it  was  ordered  that  "all  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  missionaries,  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  made  or  ordained  by 
any  power  or  jurisdiction  derived  or  pretended  from  the  Pope,  residing  or 
being  within  the  province,  depart  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1700.  If  any  such  continue  to  remain,  or  come  into  the  Prov- 
ince, after  the  said  first  of  November,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  incendiary,  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  an  enemy  to  the  true  Christian  religion,  and 
shall  suffer  perpetual  punishment,"  One  that  lived  in  those  days,  we 
imagine,  could  hardly  suspect  that  before  another  century  passed  away, 
the  people  of  the  whole  United  States  would  declare  that  "  Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."   • 
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Chapter  V. 
A  CONSULTATION  AND  A  CRISIS. — Continued. 

JIM  HOWLAND  and  Andrew  Haight  were  on  band  this  morninp. 
Except  daring  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer,  they  made  no  disturb- 
ance during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  They  "  parsed"  and  "  did  sums" 
with  the  rest,  and  again  went  away  at  noon  ;  but  this  time  they  returned 
to  the  afternoon  session,  coming  in  noisily  after  school  had  begun,  and  con- 
ducting in  a  manner  that  convinced  me  that  an  outbreak  was  impending. 
I  made  no  comment,  thinking  it  better  to  defer,  if  possible,  all  strife  until 
the  settlement  of  affairs  by  the  school-meeting.  But  it  was  only  by  the 
utmost  self-control  that  I  was  able  to  remain  quiet  amidst  the  growing 
tumult. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  came  to  Mary  Lee.  Her 
lessons  being  all  different  from  the  others',  she  recited  them  alone.  Now 
she  showed  me  on  her  slate  the  sums,  over  which  she  had  been  puzzling ; 
recited  her  lessons  in  geography  and  grammar,  and  then,  to  my  surprise, 
produced  a  French  Reader,  and  requested  me  to  assist  her  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  diflRcult  passage.  I  explained  the  idiom,  and  showed  her  the> 
verb  in  the  lexicon,  tracing  it  through  its  irregularities  ;  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  commend  her  neatly-written  exercise,  when  Jim  Rowland  suddenly 
rose  and  addressed  me,  in  an  insolent  tone. 

"You'd  better  drop  that,  I  tell  you  ;  'common-schools  is  made  for  Eng^ 
lish  branches',  father  says,  and  if  them  Lawrences  and  Lees  want  French 
and  stuff  they  mnst  go  to  'cademies  to  git  it.  If  you  teach  'em  here,  Mr. 
What's-your-name,  he  says  he'll  take  the  law  on  ye." 

I  knew  nothing  abont  the  law  upon  the  point,  but  I  knew  I  was  not  to 
be  bullied  in  my  school  by  a  pupil. 

**Take  your  seat,  sir  !"  I  said. 

"  Not  for  you  I"  was  the  reply. 

Quick  as  thought,  I  stood  beside  him.  "  Then  leave  the  school !"  I 
said,  quietly,  "  you  have  no  right  here."  He  turned  and  clenched  my  arm, 
while  Andrew  Haight  brandished  his  fist  close  to  my  face.  One  glance 
showed  me  Robert  Lawrence  by  my  side,  and  I  hurled  the  bully  toward 
the  center  of  the  roouL 


Chapter  VI. 

THE   SCH00L-MEI?riNO. 

IT  was  late  before  I  arrived  at  the  school-house,  where  the  school-meet- 
ing was  in  progress.    In  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  I  had  not 
been  conscious  of  the  severe  wrenching  which  my  arms  and  chest  had  re- 
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ceived  in  my  enconnter  with  the  two  young  raffians,  whom,  thanks  to  the 
assistance  of  Robert  Lawrence,  and  the  nnexpected  aid  of  James  Lord,  I 
had  been  able  to  eject  from  the  school-house.  Jim  Howland,  like  all 
bullies,  was  a  coward  also,  and  went  oflf,  crying,  toward  home,  as  soon  as 
the  door  closed  behind  him.  But  Andrew  Ilaight  remained,  and  a  battle 
of  fisticuffs  took  place  in  the  yard,  between  him  and  James  Lord,  before 
he  followed  the  example  and  footsteps  of  his  companion. 

After  they  had  gone,  a  solemn  hush  pervaded  the  room.  James  Lord 
came  in,  bearing  with  all  meekness  his  victor's  laurels,  and  took  his  seat, 
blushing  beneath  the  approving  glances  of  the  school.  Robert  Lawrence 
looked  as  if  he  had  encountered  no  worse  opponent  than  the  problem  in 
algebra,  over  which  he  was  puzzling  and  frowning.  And  I,  buoyed  up  by 
excitement,  carried  the  afternoon  exercises  triumphantly  to  the  end.  But 
when  I  had  reached  home  I  was  very  glad  to  repose  quietly  in  the  dim- 
.  ness  and  silence  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  spare-room  till  called  to  supper.  The 
application  of  certain  embrocations,  and  an  unmeasured  amount  of  praise 
and  pity  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  her  daughter,  detained  me  from  the 
meeting  until  long  after  the  deacon  had  wended  his  way  thither. 

I  entered  the  meeting  shyly,  expecting  to  be  received  with  marks  of  en- 
mity.    Instead,  the  meed  of  a  conqueror  awaited  me. 

An  awkward  cheer  greeted  my  entrance,  and  a  number  of  hard,  brown 
hands  were  extended.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  sit  down  in  tlie  comer 
toward  which  I  turned,  I  was  thrust  into  a  conspicuous  place  beside  the 
chairman,  while  my  friend,  the  deacon,  was  on  the  other  side,  and  just  be- 
fore me  Robert  was  officiating  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  my  seat  before  the  deacon  was  upon  his  feet,  mov- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  me  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  I  had  cleared 
the  school  of  the  two  ruffianly  intruders.  And  when  the  vote  had  been 
pronounced  unanimous,  and  I  rose  to  reply,  he  begged  me  to.  tell  "  the 
deestrict"  what  I  had  said  to  him  in  relation  to  books  and  apparatus. 
Glad  to  turn  the  discussion,  I  said  a  few  earnest  words,  assuring  the  people 
of  my  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  improvement  of  my  pupils,  and 
that  for  this  end  alone  did  I  make  any  demands  upon  them.  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  desiring  a  change  of  books  ;  and  explained  how  the  school 
might  be  benefited  by  the  charts  I  had  sent  for,  a  blackboard,  and  such 
uncomplicated  apparatus  as  might  easily  be  prepared.  My  plea  was 
successful ;  all  I  asked  was  granted  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice. 

After  adjournment,  there  was  a  ^neral  gathering  round  me,  and  several 
introductions  took  place.  Among  others  the  deacon  named  to  me  Mr. 
Lee,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  bowed  with  town-bred 
grace,  but  did  not  extend  his  hand.  There  was  something  constrained  in 
his  manner,  I  thought,  but  his  tone  was  courteous,  and  his  words  apolo- 
getic as  he  alluded  to  the  altercation  that  afternoon. 

'*  Mary  is  anxious  to  get  on  with  her  French,  and  I  was  pleased  to  think 
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that  we  were  likely  to  secare  a  teacher  for  the  winter  who  could  give  her 
the  instruction  she  needs.  But  I  find  the  laws  of  this  State  limit  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  common-schools  to  English  studies.  Deacon  Lawrence  in- 
forms me  that  you  have  engi^ged  to  employ  your  leisure  in  the  tuition  oi 
his  son  Robert,  or  I  should  have  proposed  a  similar  arrangement  for 
Mary's  benefit." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  her,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  to  keep  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  language  in  use,"  I  replied.  "  If  an  arrangement 
can  be  made,  will  there  be  any  objection  to  my  giving  her  instruction  dur- 
ing the  noon  recess  ?" 

"  I  think  not — I  really  think  not,"  Mr.  Lee  replied,  with  more  cordial- 
ity than  he  had  before  manifested.  "  Thank  you  for  suggesting  it.  I  feel 
reluctant  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  you,  but  since  you  are  willing  to 
make  it,  I  will  inquire  if  it  be  permissible  to  teach  French  beneath  this 
roof  out  of  regular  school-hours." 

Saying  this  he  bowed  a  farewell,  but,  as  I  again  observed,  did  not  offer 
his  hand.  The  lights  were  now  extinguished,  and  I  accompanied  the 
deacon  and  his  son  to  their  home.  After  a  fresh  course  of  embrocations, 
kerb-tea,  and  petting,  I  retired  to  the  soundest  slumber  I  had  enjoyed 
since  my  arrival  upon  the  scene  of  my  pedagogical  labors. 


Chapter  VII. 

SMOOTH   WATERS. 

THE  outset  of  my  voyage  upon  the  sea  of  teacher-life  was  stormy,  but 
luckily  for  me  the  storms  were  brief.  I  now  knew  that  the  people 
of  the  district  had  confidence  in  me,  and  I  learned  that  I  was  considered, 
in  the  words  of  at  least  one  influential  personage,  ''  a  first-rate  fellow,  that 
meant  to  do  the  square  thing  by  all  concerned." 

Approbation  and  appreciation  are  excellent  stimulants  to  exertion.  I 
tried  to  deserve  the  first,  and  I  felt  grateful  for  the  last. 

I  was  really  happy  in  the  performance  of  my  duties.  I  had  no  time  for 
society,  so  did  not  miss  it.  From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in 
the  afternoon  I  was  constantly  occupied,  only  allowing  myself  time  for  a 
luncheon  at  noon,  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  recess  to  Mary  Lee. 
After  school,  I  had  my  walk  to  my  boarding  place,  and  perhaps  a  trial  of 
strength,  snowballing,  or  wrestling  with  Robert  Lawrence,  or  some  of  the 
elder  boys,  who  were  now  friendly  and  familiar  with  me  out  of  school,  but 
not  the  less  respectful  and  obedient  within  the  hours. 

After  supper  I  went  to  the  deacon's,  or  Robert  came  to  me  for  his  re- 
citations, which  occupied  about  two  hours.  I  then  mingled  with  the 
family,  or  went  out  to  walk  for  half  an  hour,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
^  tUe  evening  to  my  own  studies. 
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Of  conrse,  this  programme  was  sometimes  varied.  We  had  singing- 
schools  each  alternate  week,  an  occasional  spelling-school,  and  sometimes  a 
merry-making  at  some  of  the  farm-houses.  Sometimes,  as  was  the  case, 
when  I  boarded  at  Mr.  Lee^s,  I  spent  the  evening,  after  Robert's  depart- 
ure, in  social  converse  with  the  family. 

Mr.  Lee  was  absent  during  the  time  I  spent  at  his  house,  so  that,  some- 
what to  my  regret,  as  he  was  the  best  informed  man  in  the  district,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  improving  the  acquaintance  formed  at  the  school-meet- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  an  invalid,  with  a  sweet,  careworn  face,  that  must  have 
been  very  beautiful  in  her  youth.  There  was  a  timidity  and  anxiety  about 
her  that  affected  me  painfully  ;  but  I  readily  accepted  Miss  Parkson's  state- 
ment, that  this  strange  manner  was  the  result  of  nervous  disease.  As  to 
Miss  Parkson  herself,  though  she  complained  of  the  loneliness  of  their 
present  home,  she  did  not  feel  it,  apparently,  so  much  as  I  would  have  sup- 
posed, being  greatly  occupied  with  the  housekeeping,  of  the  cares  of  which 
she  entirely  relieved  her  sister.  She  was  one  of  the  best  performers  upon 
the  piano  I  had  ever  heard,  and  found  spch  pleasure  in  her  music  that 
she  never  seemed  to  regret,  for  herself,  that  there  was  no  society. 

The  tastes  and  manners  of  this  family  so  much  resembled  those  of  my 
mother  and  sister,  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  I  was  happy  with  them, 
nor  that  I  deeply  regretted  to  leave.  But  my  time  expired,  and  I  had  to 
seek  other  and  less  pleasant  quarters.  The  next  day,  when  returning  from 
school,  I  meet  Mr.  Lee.  With  his  usual  courtesy,  he  expressed  much  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  which  had  forced  him  to  be  absent  during  my  stay 
at  his  house.  After  my  pleasant  experience  in  his  family,  I  was  pained  to 
find  myself  indulging  in  a  vague  impression  that  he  had  left  home  purposely 
to  avoid  me,  and  that  his  outward  courtesy  covered  a  dislike,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  me  for  his  own  benefit.  As  I  walked 
away,  chiding  myself  for  these  thoughts,  I  could  not  but  remember  that  he 
had  never  taken  my  hand,  never  welcomed  me  beneath  his  roof,  and  that 
upon  this  occasion,  while  profuse  in  his  compliments  and  regrets,  he  never 
once  allowed  his  eyes  to  meet  mine. 

The  winter  wore  away,  my  school  became  orderly  and  greatly  improved, 
Robert  Lawrence  and  Mary  Lee  progressed  beyond  my  best  expectations, 
while  I  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  my  own  advance.  I  was  happy, 
because  benefiting  others  while  advancing  ray  own  interests,  and  because 
I  had  won  confidence  and  good-will  where  I  was  at  first  regarded  with 
distrust,  both  of  my  powers  and  my  intentions. 

Before  spring  I  had  been  the  round  of  the  district,  spending  the  allotted 
time  in  each  family,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  sickness  or  family 
affliction  had  prevented. 

When  I  had  still  about  a  month's  services  to  complete,  the  Lawrences, 
who  were  still  my  best  as  they  were  my  cherished  friends,  insisted  that  the 
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remainder  of  the  time  shonld  be  passed  in  their  comfortable  old  pilgrim 
mansion. 

After  this  invitation  had  been  accepted  there  came,  oiie  rooming,  a  tiny 
not«  from  Mrs.  Lee,  urging  me  to  make  her  house  my  home  ;  while  be- 
neath her  delicate  timid-looking  itnes,  there  appeared,  in  bolder  writing, 
''  I  concur.  Jane  Parkson."  I  laughed  aloud  as  I  read  this  characteris- 
tic addition,  but  I  was  conscious  of  a  deeper  gladness  than  mere  amuse^ 
ment.  The  feeling  of  repulsion,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  had  kept 
me  from  any  attempt  at  Intimacy  with  Mr.  Lee.  And  when  I  learned  that 
he  left  home  immediately  after  the- dispatch  of  Mrs.  Lee's  note,  the  fact 
seemed  to  give  additional  force  to  my  suspicions,  though  it  removed  the  only 
objection  I  should  have  had,  if  frfee,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

It  was  a  happy  mouth  that  I  spent  at  the  Lawrences.  I  had  ceased  to 
observe  with  distaste  the  uncultivated  habits  of  the  family.  Their  genu- 
ine goodness,  and  the  regard  shown  me,  obscured  all  else.  Robert  had 
become  more  a  gentleman  in  externals,  and  more  companionable  since  I » 
had  known  him.  I  regarded  him  almost  as  a  brother,  and  was  glad  that 
he  proposed  to  enter  Elmtown  College  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
year.     I  resolved  that  he  should  become  an  inmate  of  my  mother's  family. 

The  five  months  that  I  had  spent  here  seemed  to  have  knit  me  closely 
to  all  those  with  whom  I  had  been  intimately  associated.  My  scholars 
had  become  very  dear  to  me.  Every  cherry-cheeked  hoyden  had  a  sepa- 
rate hold  upon  my  affections.  Every  coarse  youth,  half-taming  himself  to 
a  ludicrous  imitation  of  my  manners  and  speech,  was  a  friend.  Mary  Lee 
nestled  in  my  heart.  Certainly,  except  my  sister  Emma,  I  had  loved  no 
one  as  I  loved  her,  and  I  looked  forward  to  our  separation  with  a  pang. 

We  had  a  quaint  little  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  then 
the  farewells  were  said.  After  a  few  days  of  friendly  visiting  and  ram- 
blings  with  Robert  about  the  spring  woods,  I  returned  to  Elmtown. 


Shall  and  Will. — The  use  of  will  for  shaU  in  the  future  tense  and 
first  person,  seems  to  be  increasing  among  us.  We  mean,  of  course,  its 
use  to  give  a  simple  statement  in  the  future,  without  any  act  of  the  will 
implied.  It  comes  from  the  South.  The  reports  of  Congresssional 
proceedings  used. to  be  full  of  it.  "  If  the  motion  is  laid  on  the  table 
we  will  be  unable  to  take  it  up  before  Monday,"  etc.  By  an  error 
of  the  same  sort  wovld  is  used  for  should.  "  I  sent  word  that  if  he  was 
not  here  by  noon  we  would*  be  beaten,"  and  the  like.  It  l«<  a  pity  that  the 
bad  habit  should  spread  over  all  the  country.  Here  among  us,  fortunately, 
the  only  rule  one  needs  to  follow  as  to  these  words  is  to  use  them  in  the 
way  that  is  most  natural ;  for  our  habits,  at  least  among  the  common 
I  eo^Ae,  Is  all  ri  ht. 
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SLANG. — A  Dialogue. 

Characten— Katx  Merrill,  a  Rclrool-^irl ;  Lizzik,  Kato's  little  >istcr;  Mart  Willi axs, 

Kate's  cousin  ;  Harry,  brother  of  Kate  and  Lizzie  ;  Ralph,  Mary's  brother. 
Scen4 — Mr.  MerriWi  Parlor,    tnUr  Kate  and  Lizzie,  with  sehool-boohj  etc^Jud  reiumsd 

from  school. 

Lizzie,  We  shall  tell  father  of  Harry  ;  shan't  we  ? 

Kate,  No,  I  don't  think  that  will  be  best ;  but  I  shall  give  Master 
Harry  a  piece  of  my  mind.  Just  to  think  of  a  son  of  Morton  Merrill 
swearing  in  the  street  I     It  is  perfectly  shameful  I 

£/Uer  Harrt,  unth  on4  akaU. 

Harry,  I  say,  Kate,  have  yon  seen  jny  other  skate  ?  I'm  sure  I  left 
them  both  in  the  hall,  and  now  I  can't  find  but  one  anywhere. 

Kate,  No  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  few  moments.  I  have  some* 
thing  to  say  to  you. 

Harry,  Well,  hurry  up,  then,  for  I'm  going  off  skating  with  Tom  Har- 
ding, as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  I  want  to  find  my  other  skate. 

Kate,  Tom  Harding  is  not  a  very  nice  boy  for  you  to  be  with  so  much. 
You  were  with  him  this  afternoon,  when  I  heard  you  using  language  I 
never  thought  a  brother  of  mine  would  use. 

Harry,  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  said. 

Kate,  You  don't  remember  sioearing^  do  you  ? 

Harry,  What  do  you  mean,  Kate  Merrill  ?  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
in  my  life. . 

Kaie.  Lizzie  and  I  both  heard  you  ;  didn't  we,  Lizzie  ? 

Lizzie,  Yes,  we  did  ;  you  said  "  By  golly,"  and  Kate  is  going  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  her  mind  for  it. 

Harry.  She  won't  have  much  mind  left  by  and  by.  But  I  say  "  By 
golly"  isn't  swearing  any  more  than  "  Fiddlesticks,"  and  you  both  say  that. 

Kate,  Oh,  yes  it  is,  Harry  ;  it  is  swearing  to  say  "  By"  any  thing. 

Harry,  Well,  *'  Golly"  isn't  any  thing ;  so  there,  now ! 

EnUr  Ralph  and  Mart. 

Harry,  Hulloa,  Ralph  I  Will  you  go  skating  ?  I  am  going  as  soon 
these  girls  get  through  scolding  me. 

Ralph,  Why,  what  are  you  being  scolded  for  now  ? 

Mary,  I  thought  something  was  the  matter.  What  can  it  be  ?  Have 
you  been  doing  any  thing  naughty  ? 

Harry,  No,  I  haven't ;  but  these  girls  will  have  it  that  "  By  golly"  is 
swearing.    Is  it  now,  Cousin  Mary  ? 

Mary,  It  is,  certainly,  a  rowdyish  expression,  which  I  hope  yon  will 
never  use. 

Kate,  There,  now,  Mas^r  Harry !  ^ 

Harry,  Well,  then,  "  Fiddlesticks'  is  "  rowdyish,"  too  ;  and  Kate 
says  that  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
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Kate,  But  you  never  beard  me  say  it  on  the  street. 

Harry.  No  ;  but  you  say  other  things,  though.  Cousin  Mary,  I  must 
tell  you  something.  Kate  and  her  darling  friend,  Etta  Chamberlain,  were 
walking  in  their  usual  loving  manner  the  other  day,  their  heads  so  close 
that  I  couldn't  have  firecf  a  chestnut  between  'em  without  hitting  both 
their  noses,  when,  turning  a  comer,  whom  should  they  meet  but  Kate's 
music  teacher,  Mr.  Nelson.  As  the  girls  had  just  been  talking  about  him, 
they  were,  of  course,  very  much  surprised ;  and  Kate  exclaimed,  "  Jerusha 
Stykes  !"  whereupon  Mr.  Nelson  made  a  profound  bow  to  Etta,  and  said, 
"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  Miss  Stykes."  You  can't  ima^me  how  mad 
_  those  girls  were.    Poor  "  Jerusha''  hasn't  quite  recovered  yet. 

Kale.  You  provoking' boy!  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  heard 
about  it.  But  really,  Cousin  Mary,  I  was  vexed  enough,  to  have  Mr. 
Nelson  hear  me  say  that    I  know  he  will  think  me  very  rude. 

Mary,  My  dear  Kate,  it  is  not  what  people  think  we  are,  but  what  we 
really  are,  that  should  give  as  most  care.  I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about  this  matter.  You  were  quite  indignant  at  Harry,  when  really 
the  expressions  you  use  are  hardly  more  refined. 

Kate,  But,  Coasin  Mary,  I  don't*  mean  to  say  such  things,' except  when 
I  am  with  the  girls.  You  are  not  a  school-girl,  an^  don't  know  how  they 
all  use  such  expressions. 

Ifary.  School-girls  are  not  the  only  guilty  ones.  Many  of  their  older 
sisters,  who  would  be  ashamed  of  an  ungrammatical  phrase  as  detracting 
from  their  culture  and  refinement,  are  not  ashamed  of  slang  phrases,  and 
often  do  not  hesitate  to  use  language  that  is  v^rse  than  slang.  They  may 
not  intend  to  use  it  except  among  themselves,  but  the  effect  is  the  same  in 
the  end.  Habits  of  conversation  can  not  be  dropped  at  will,  and  a  single 
unguarded  word  may  reveal  a  practice  that  can  not  but  degrade  a  girl  in 
the  estimation  of  her  right-thinking  friends.  But,  setting  aside  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  matter,  the  habit  is  vulgar  and  unlady-like,  and  I  really 
wish  you  would  avoid  it.  I  know  that  Ralph  agrees  with  me.  Don't  you, 
brother  ? 

Ralph,  Not  exactly,  Mary.  You  sa/,  setting  aside  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  matter.  In  my  opinion  we  have  no  right  to  set  that 
aside.  The  question,  "Is  it  right?"  should  be  regarded  more  than 
"  What  will  people  think  ?"  Can  we  indulge  in  such  expressions  when  we 
remember  that  ^'  our  conversation  is  in  heaven,"  and  that  for  every  idle 
wotdt  we  shall  give  an  account  ? 

Harry.  Ralph,  you're  a  brick  I  Kate  won't  dare  to  scold  me  any  more 
to-day,  so  I'm  off.  You'll  come  with  me  as  soon  as  I  find  my  skate, 
won't  you  ? 

KaJte,  Harry  is  right.  I  am  too  much  in  fault  myself  to  presume  to 
correct  him.  I  thank  you  for  correcting  me,  and  \  assure  you  I  realize 
the  folly  of  the  habit — for  it  has  been  nothuig  worse — and  really  intend 
to  break  myself  of  it. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE. 

HAVING  taught  just  enough  to  know  my  aptness,  and  to  feel  the 
defects  of  mj  education,  1  laid  aside  my  badge  of  office,  and  spent 
three  long  years  in  i}reparation  for  my  life  wdtk.  I  left  school  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, eager  to  enter  upon  my  chosen  task.  I  had  no  romantic  ideas 
of  dainty  children,  whose  "young  ideas"  would  "shoot*'  spontaneously. 
I  had  a  realizing  sense  of  big  boys  and  ugly  gu-ls,  to  whom  arithmetic 
was  a  mystery  and  grammar  an  abomination — of  restless  babies  sent  for 
me  to  amuse — of  exacting  parents  and  cross  directors.  But  nothing 
daunted,  I  secured  a  certificate  and  sought  a  place. 

The  town  schools  were  engaged  for  the  year  in  the  place  I  first  visited, 
and  I  was  advised  to  make  application  for  the  Sandford  school  A  friend 
accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  the  director,  and,  after  a  few  remarks, 
broached  the  object  of  our  call. 

"  Didn't  want  a  woman  nohow  ;  girls  didn't  teach  for  nothin'  but  money 
to  dress  with — sech  doin's  had  got  to  be  stopped  if  he  had  to  spend  the 
whole  winter — he  was  going  to  have  order,  and  things  had  got  to  be  done 
thorough." 

1  could  not  forbear  a  smile  as  the  gentleman  proceeded  for  several 
minutes  with  language  far  more  vigorous  than  elegant.  My  friend,  how- 
ever, interposed  a  few  words  as  to  my  attainments,  etc.,  and  exhibited  the 
certificate  above  mentioned. 

"They  had  partly  engaged  a  Mr.  Jewett,"  the  director  said.  "The 
deestrick  wanted  a  man,  and  were  bound  to  have  one — though  like's  not, 
they'd  have  to  take  a  woman  teacher  at  last." 

Finally,  he  decided  that  if  he  failed  of  securing  Mr.  Jewett,  he  would 
«ee  if  we  could  agree  as  to  terms.  Forty-five  dollars  per  month  were  the 
wages  of  a  gentleman ;  thirty  for  a  lady— quite  a  difference,  I  thought, 
but  "  women  needn't  expect  more'n  that ;  'twas  a  splendid  chance  for  a 
woman  !" 

Mr.  Jewett,  a  young  man  notoriously  intemperate,  was  secured  to  con- 
duct the  education  of  those  yolmg  and  impressible  scholars.  What  a  mark 
he  may  leave  on  their  tender  minds  I  The  County  Superintendent  told  me 
that  the  school  was  as  small,  and  as  easily  governed,  as  any  he  knew. 
However,  the  "  deestrick"  have  their  chosen  teacher. 

At  the  next  place,  I  was  recommended  to  try  theschool  at  Clipton.  So 
to  Clipton  we  journeyed  :  found  Dr.  Judd,  the  director,  at  home,  and  in- 
troduced business  immediately.  The  same  idea  was  uppermost  here  as  at 
my  first  place  of  application.  A  man  they  most  and  would  have,  if  he 
could  be  found.  School  consisted  of  seventy  scholars  who  required  thirty 
classes  to  accommodate  their  varied  attainments,  from  A  B  C's  to  algebra. 
Wages  were  sixty  dollars  for  one  of  the  "lords. of  creation  ;"  thirty  for  a 
**  weaker  vessel !"     I  was  indignant,  and  was  it  not  with  a  righteous  indig- 
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nation  ?  Call  this  an  enlightened  age — an  age  of  hnmanitj  and  justice  1 
Dr.  Judd  admitted  that,  in  many  cases,  a  lady's  government  was  better 
than  a  gentleman's ;  that  she  had  more  tact  tor  school-teaching,  and  said 
he  **  shouldn't  think  much  of  a  man  that  offered  to  teach  for  forty  dollars 
per  month." 

"  Then,  why  not  pay  a  lady  decent  wages,  and  act  like  men  and  Chris- 
tians ?"  my  friend  said. 

"Well,"  he  replied  slowly,  "pnblic  opinion  is  settled,  and  a  woman 
can  not  expect  ^&  mnch  as  a  man." 

"  Can  not  expect  it .'"  Yes,  that  is  a  truth,  and  a  shame  upon  our  civil- 
ization for  the  fact  What  a  glorious  thing,  if  public  opinion  could  be  utk- 
settled,  and  our  services  recompensed  equally  with  our  brothers,  as  far  09 
we  do  the  same  amount  of  work  !  I  do  not  cry  out  for  extra  privileges, 
I  do  not  want  any  favors — all  I  ask  is  justice. 

A  meeting  of  the  district  was  held  the  next  night,  and  the  school  "  bid 
off"  by  a  young  girl  whd  offered  to  "  keep"  it  for  twenty  dollars  per 
month.     What  she  intends  to  do  with  her  thirty  classes,  I  can  not  tell. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  seven  refusals  I  received  in  the  course  of  three 
months.  No  school  has  appeared  for  me  to  teach,  and  as  bread  and  but- 
ter is  still  a  necessity,  it  behooves  me  to  settle  upon  some  course.  Shall 
I  devote  my  heart  and  brain  to  the  retailing  of  goods  in  a  fancy  store  ? 
Shall  I  resort  to  the  kitchen  for  a  livelihood  ?  As  far  as  dollars  and  cents 
are  concerned^  that  would  doubtless  be  as  good  as  any  thing.  Sewing 
does  not  admit  of  much  out-door  exercise  and  would  be  a  slow  murder  to 
me.  Coloring  photographs  is  said  to  be  remunerative,  but  that  requires 
much  practice.  I  think  of  the  three  long  years  of  preparation — ^not  to 
mention  the  expense  incurred — and  I  am  disappointed. 

There  are  multitudes  of  women  shut  out  from  school-teaching  because  of 
wrong  ideas  on  the  paii;  of  those  in  authority ;  and  so  long  as  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  unqualified  gentlemen  and  cheap-working  young  giris, 
just  so  long  will  educational  interests  languish,  and  well-fitted  teachers  be 
turned  into  other  fields  of  labor. 


MUSIC  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOaLS. 

WE  commend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  the  following  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Parrish,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut : 

It  may  be  deemed  as  evidence  of  progress  in  teaching  the  science  of 
music,  that  children  of  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  are  so  instructed  that 
they  can  read  the  notes  with  the  same  facility  that  they  pronounce  words 
in  their  reading  lessons ;  that  they  name  the  terms  and  explain  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  music   as  easily  and  intelligibly  as  those  in  their 
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arithmetic  lessons  ;  and  that  they  are  able,  both  IndiridaMly  and  in  con- 
cert, to  render  the  notes  by  their  proper  tones.  Such  results  have  not 
been  found  common  among  children  of  the  ages  named,  even  irith  very 
good  private  instruction.  Yet  there  are  two  thousand  pupils,  a*  the 
present  time,  in  our  city  schools,  under  such  thorough  drill,  that  theL* 
progress  can  not  fail  to  gratify  those  who  may  chance  to  witness  their 
performance,  and  surprise  those  who  have  not  been  aware  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

The  time  devoted  to  singing  is  brief,  being  less  than  an  hour  to  a  class, 
each  week  ;  but  the  beneficial  results  are  manifest.  It  serves  to  give  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  monotonous  duties  of  the  school-room.  A  new 
science  is  added  to  the  other  attainments  of  the  pupils,  without  apparent 
loss  of  time.  As  an  aid  in  discipline  it  is  admirable.  Of  this,  any  one 
observing  the  drill  of  a  class  during  the  singing  hour,  would  be  abundantly 
satisfied.  The  fixed  attention  of  each  individual ;  the  precision  of  move- 
ment in  marking  the  time  ;  and  the  constant  aim  to  utter  pure  and  correct 
tones,  all  contribute  to  cultivate  a  high  degree  of  promptitude  and  exact- 
ness. Perhaps  no  other  exercise,  equally  adapted  to  both  sexes  and  to 
large  numbers  at  the  same  time,  could  be  devised  to  call  into  use  so  many 
powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  at  the  same  time  as  this.  ^ 

As  a  mental  exercise,  it  fixes  attention,  concentrates  thought,  cultivates 
quick  and  nice  discernment.  As  a  physical  exercise,  it  brings  into  healthy 
action  those  vital  organs,  which  can  not  be  reached  so  effectually  in  any 
otlier  way.  The  Germans,  who  sing  almost  universally,  claim  that  sing- 
ing is  a  preventive  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Its  utility  as  a  gymnastic  exer- 
cise can  hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  singing. 

The  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  the  influence  on  the  whole  school,  in 
the  promotion  of  prompt  systematic  action  and  regularity,  are  of  great 
value,  for  present  success.  But  beyond  this,  in  the  future,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  more  just  appreciation  of  music  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
principles  must  ever  \^  a  lasting  gratification.  To  the  home  and  social 
circle,  vocal  music  will  add  a  genial  influence  of  a  pleasing  and  elevating 
character.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  for  the  religious  worship  of 
all  denominations,  early  and  thorough  preparation  is  here  made  to  supply 
a  want  not  otherwise  easily  provided  for. 

In  short,  the  whole  tendency  of  musical  instruction  in  the  public-schools 
is  to  refine,  elevate,  and  improve  the  child,  to  make  him  a  better  citizen, 
and  enable  him  to  exert  a  better  influence. 

If  parents  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, would  more  frequently  visit  the  schools  and  observe  what  is  done  in 
this  and  all  other  branches  of  study,  teachers  and  pupils  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  more  vigorous  effort,  and  the  real  value  of  our  public-school  sys- 
tem would  be  better  appreciated. 
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KOLL-CALLING 

MUCH  time  is  wasted,  especially  in  large  schools,  in  "  calling  the 
roll."  Sometimes  it  is  thought  necessary  to  read  in  fire-company 
ft^y^e  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  attendance — those  present  responding 
"vxiv^nt,"  unless,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  prefer  the  less  musical,  but 
mor*  easily  uttered,  if  not  more  significant,  Anglo-Saxon  "here."  In 
cert9«Vt  mixed  schools,  the  amount  of  time  thus  consumed  is  considerably 
reduco  >,  by  causing  the  lists  of  the  two  departments  to  be  read  at  the  same 
time.  The  writer  has  been  present  during  this  exercise,  on  several  occsr 
sions.  Tl-^e  effect  produced  by  such  a  jargon  of  heres  is  exceedingly  ludi- 
crous, and  'he  cause  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  where  there  is  any  desu'e  that 
"  all  thing. ''  should  "  be  done  decently."  There  are  other  objectionable 
devices,  lesa  consumptive  of  time  than  those  already  lAentioned,  but  only 
one  need  be  pecified.  It  is  that  which  places  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
miii'.ng  who  »  tc  present  upon  one  or  more  of  the  teachers,  or  upon  moni- 
tors, who,  dui  ng  the  exercise  which  would  otherwise  follow  the  roll-call- 
ing, determine,  by  the  eye,  who  are  to  be  numbered  as  absentees,  and 
mark  t.bem  aco  rdingly.  This  method  is  objectionable,  because  the  teach- 
ers or  monitori.  ought  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  season  thus  appropri- 
ated in  the  sanie  manner  as  their  associates.  Especially  should  their 
claims  be  regard  ?d,  when  the  exercise  is  of  a  devotional  cljaracter. 

The  best  practical  method  known  to  the  writer  is  the  following :  An 
alphabetical  list  is  prepared  as  usual,  and  each  pupil  receives  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  his  name  in  the  .list.  This  number  he 
retains  during  che  term. 

The  roll  is  called  thus  :  At  a  given  signal,  the  pupil  whose  number  is  one, 
says  "one.''  If  he  is  absent,  the  teacher  calls  the  number  and  notes  the 
absence.  Pupil,  number  two,  if  present,  says  "  two."  If  not,  the  teacher 
does  as  in  the  first  case,  and  thus  the  numbers  are  all  called,  none  being 
named  until  the  preceding  one  has  been  spoken  either  by  pupil  or  teacher. 
Some  have  objected  to  this  method,  because  a  pupil  may  call  a  schoolmate's 
number  and  relieve  hiin  of  the  penalty  of  the  absence,  but  this  is  an  objec- 
tion which  does  not  hold  in  practice,  for  the  quick  ear  of  the  teacher  will 
more  readily  detect  any  attempt  at  deception  than  if,  with  the  primitive 
method,  a  pupil  should  shout  "  here,"  when  the  name  of  his  absent  school- 
fellow is  called.     I  know  of  no  other  objection. 


Dr.  Wayland  appointed  as  his  literary  executors  Mrs.  Wayland,  and 
his  sons.  Judge  Francis  Wayland  and  Rev.  Prof.  H.  L.  Wayland. 
They  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of  him,  and 
will  also  provide  for  the  issue  of  a  uniform  edition  of  his  complete  works. 
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Set  out  Trees. 

A  S  spriDg  advances,  and  warm  weather  comes  on,  boys  and  girls  will 
-^^  be  much  more  interested  in  out-door  exercises,  and  in  the  opening 
leaves  and  flowers,  than  in  their  books  ;  and  it  rests  with  teachers  to  de- 
termine whether  this  feeling  shall  be  made  to. create  additional  interest  in 
school,  or  whether  jt  shall  tend  only  to  draw  their  pupils  away  from  school. 
Generally,  little  pr  no  care  is  taken  to  make  school-life  attractive,  or  even 
comfortable,  and  yet  people  wonder  why  children  do  not  like  it.  Until  it 
becomes  natural  to  like  what  is  ugly  and  disagreeable,  or  more  care  is 
taken  to  improve  our  schools  in  respect  to  appearance,  particularly  in  the 
country,  we  ought  not  to  expect  the  children  to  like  school.  Older  people 
certainly  can  not  perceive  any  thing  very  attractive  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools.  One  who  did  not  understand  the  motives  which  usually  govern 
the  selection  of  school-grounds,  cKpecially  in  the  country,  would  be  likely 
to  suppose  that  our  boys,  in  the  fear  of  the  birch,  had  determined  to  suffer 
neither  that  tree  nor  any  other  to  flourish  within  school  limits,  and 
had  carried  their  resolution  into  effect.  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
boys  that  school-grounds  are  barren  and  ugly.  This  is  too  often  the  chief 
cause  of  their  being  set  apart  for  school  use, — their  availability  being  de- 
termined by  the  fact  of  their  unfitness  for  any  thing  else  ;  while  little  or  no 
care  is  ever  taken  by  those  in  authority  to  make  them  any  more  pleasant 
or  inviting  than  at  first. 

There  can  be  no  better  or  surer  way  of  remedying  this  defect  than  by 
turning  to  good  account  the  interest  in  growing  things  which  children 
naturally  feel  as  spring  advances,  by  inciting  them  to  decorate  the 
school-grounds  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  moral  influence  of  plea&- 
aot  surroundings  is  very  great,  and  the  sensitive  nature  of  childhood  can 
not  fail  to  be  affected  by  it.  Nor  can  we  expect  the  contrary  effect  when 
surroundings  are  the  reverse  of  beautiful. 

Do  not  say  that  children  can  not  be  made  to  feel  sufficient  permanent 
interest  in  the  matter,  to  take  the  trouble  to  procure  the  trees  at  first,  or 
to  protect  them  after  they  are  procured  j  that  in  a  little  while  they  will  be 
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broken  down  and  destroyed.  We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried,  and 
know  better.  Let  the  boys  and  girla  name  their  trees  for  themselves,  or 
for  their  friends,  and  they  will  watch  and  care  for  them  with  a  tender 
regard  which  older  and  colder  hearts  can  scarcely  appreciate. 


Midole-Class  Schools  in  London. 

/CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being  manifested  in  London,  with  regard 
^^  to  a  scheme  proposed  by  Rev.  William  Rodgers,  for  establishing  in 
that  city  cheap  schools  for  the  children  of  clerks,  tradesmen,  and  other 
persons  in  the  same  rank  in  life,  for  whom  it  is  claimed  no  adequate  system 
of  education  exists.  The  design  of  Mr.  Rodgers  and  his  supporters  in 
this  movement  is  to  erect,  first,  in  some  central  locality,  a  large  building 
capable  of  accommodating  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  boys,  and 
afterward,  as  funds  and  other  circumstances  will  permit,  to  establish,  in 
other  parts  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  other  schools,  as  branches  of  the 
central  school. 

The  scheme  has  been  received  with  great  favor  among  the  wealthy 
banking-houses  of  the  city,  and  more  than  £40,000  have  already  been 
subscribed  for  the  establishment  of  the  first,  or  central  school.'  From 
others,  however,  and  especially  those  who  ought  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  London,  the  enterprise  has  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  The  alleged  scarcity  of  public-schools  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes,  is  denied  ;  and  it  is  hinted 
that  the  "  clerks"  are  in  reality  endeavoring  to  attain  the  incompatible 
conditions  of  extreme  cheapness  with  what  we  would  call  in  this  country 
a  very  select  school ;  and  that  while  they  complain  that  the  schools  where 
a  practical  or  commercial  education  is  professed  to  be  given,  are  at  once 
poor  and  expensive,  the  real  objection  to  them  is  that  bugbear  of  cockney 
gentility — the  "  nuxture." 

If  it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  the 
middle-class  schools  of  the  city  are  more  than  half  full,  or  at  least  work- 
ing up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity,  Mr.  Rodgers'  scheme  is 
likely  to  prove  not  only  practically  unsuccessful,  but  so  far  as  it  does  suc- 
ceed, it  will  do  harm  rather  than  good. 

So  long  as  there  are  already  scattered  over  the  city  many  valuable 
foundations  requbring  only  public  attention  and  support  to  become  fully 
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adequate  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  people,  it  can  not  be  other 
than  poor  policy  to  establish  more  schools  of  the  same  class.  If  the  money 
which  is  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  were  applied  for  the 
improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  already 
in  successful  operation,  it  would  promote  far  more  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. 

■  The  some  mistaken  policy  is  pursued  with  us,  though  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  higher  class  of  schools.  The  result  is,  ten  colleges  are  erected 
where  one  is  needed,  and  instead  of  having  a  few  first-class  institutions, 
large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all,  and  rich  enough  to  provide 
snperior  instruction,  at  little  cost,  to  the  student,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
inferior,  half-sustained  establishments,  which  are  colleges  only  in  name. 


The  Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

T^HE  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited  to  the  letter  and  circular  of 
-■-  Professor  Newton,  given  on  another  page.  The  circular  is  signed  by 
many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country. 

The  practical  advantage  of  a  regular  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
especially  one  in  harmony  with  the  numerical  system  in  general  use,  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  And  since  the  metrical  system  will,  doubtless, 
be  officially  adopted  by  our  Government  at  no  very  distant  day,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  teachers  not  only  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  char- 
acter and  claims,  but  to  assist  in  preparing  the  people  for  the  change. 

No  stronger  argument  can  be  oflfered  in  favor  of  this  system,  than  the 
fact,  that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
larger  part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  while  it  has  almost  everywhere  received 
the  support  of  men  of  science. 

The  superiority  of  this  system  is  due  to  its  entire  conformity  to  the 
decimal  notation,  and  the  consequent  simplicity  of  all  operations  of  re- 
duction and  computation  ;  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  to  any  real  or 
fiincied  superiority  of  the  metre  as  a  standard. 

The  base  of  our  present  system,  the  English  yard,  is  just  as  natural  and 
convenient,  and  just  as  determinate,  or  rather  indeterminate,  as  the  metre  ; 
both  are  arbitrary,  and  neither,  if  destroyed,  cbuld  be  restored  in  conform- 
ity to  its  definition.  If  a  change  is  made,  however,  and  a  decimal  system 
introduced,  the  metre  should  be  taken  as  the  standard.    The  commercial 
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advantage  of  a  sjRtem  common  to  all  nations,  as  this  bids  fair  to  become, 
*  should  ontwiegh  all  minor  defects  and  disadvantages. 

It  is  needless  to  deny  that  the  change  proposed  would  cause  great  in- 
convenience at  first,  and  loss,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
evils  would  be  temporary,  while  the  gain  would  be  perpetual.  If  the  loss 
of  time  and  labor  occasioned  in  a  single  year  by  our  present  incongraomt 
system  could  be  determined,  we  venture  to  say  that  it  would  go  a  great 
way  toward  paying  for  the  introduction  of  more  convenient  weights  and 
measures,  while  the  inconvenience  incident  to  a  change  of  systems  would 
be  greatly  lessened,  if  the  new  system  were  previously  taught  in  our 
schools.     .  ' 

If  the  advantages  which  the  decimal  system  offers  in  all  transactions  of 
calculation  and  account  were  properly  presented,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  system  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  would  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all  intelligent  people. 


The  ABSURDrriES  Taught  in  our  Schools. 

WE  intend  to  give  early  attention  to  the  errors  and  absurdities  incul- 
cated in  the  school-room,  by  publishing  a  series  of  articles  with  the 
above  caption.  Certain  methods  in  teaching,  from  the  alphabet  to  rhet- 
oric ;  from  the  multiplication-table  to  Euclid  ;  from  Primary  Geography 
to  Geology,  will  need  attention.  To  accomplish  our  purposes  properly,  we 
shall  need  the  co-operation  of  the  best  teachers.  To  their  pens  we  must 
look  for  aid.  And  we  call  upon  them  to  assist  us  in  pointing  ont  what  is 
wrong,  and  in  explaining  what  is  right.  We  have  had  too  much  "  gentle, 
silver-tongued  talking."  Let  us  all  go  at  the* work  with  a  will,  and  speak 
plainly  upon  what  is  defective.  Thus  we  can  accomplish  great  good.  It 
may  be  urged  that  many  absurdities  grow  out  of  imperfect  and  preten- 
tious school-books  That  there  are  trashy  text-books,  is  too  true  ;  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  intelligent  teachers.  For  it  is  also  true  that,  of  every 
thousand  school-books  published  in  America,  some  thriee  or  four  are  really 
meritorious.  Let  teachers  select  these,  and  use  them  in  spite  of  all  the 
blandishments  of  publishers,  and  the  wiles  of  pifblishers'  agents.  A  fear- 
ful responsibility  is  assumed  by  teachers  who  propagate  the  absurdities  of 
some  of  our  crazy  book-makers. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

OoTBA,  F«braary  18, 18M. 
Th€  CeUhratsd  InttUuU  of  Schtupfmihal. 

DURING  these  past  months  at  Gotha,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  visit 
the  celebrated  institution  of  Schnepfenthal,  where  so  many  young 
lads  have,  during  the  past  half-century,  received  the  first  elements  of  good 
knowledge,  and  their  first  initiation  into  the  discipline  of  school-life.  To 
me  it  has  its  great  interest,  because  it  was  the  place  where  Carl  Ritter, 
the  geographer,  received  his  preliminary  education,  and  the  place  whore  he 
loved  to  be,  up  to  the  latest  days  of  his  life.  And  even  on  his  death- 
bed he  did  not  forget  Schnepfenthal,  but  sent  his  love  and  kind  remem- 
brance to  an  old  school-friend  living  there,  telling  him  again  how  fondly 
his  mind  reverted  Xjj  the  scenes  and  the  companions  of  his  youth. 

As  a  school,  J^chuepfenthal  cams  into  existence  amid  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century.  Its  founder  was  the  celebrated  Salzmann,  and  one  of 
its  first  chief  teachers  was  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  Gutsmuths,  both  of 
them  named  among  the  most  experienced  educators  of  their  age.  The 
school  came  to  the  height  of  its  reputation  very  soon  after  its  establishment, 
and  in  the  past  eighty  years  it  has  well  held  its. own,  the  principles  which 
Salzmann  introduced  having  been  fully  retained.  Indeed,  it  hasTcmained  in 
his  family  :  his  own  son  was  his  successor,  and  his  grandson  now  stands  at 
the  head,  while  two  other  grandsons  are  the  two  chief  teachers.  It  is 
such  a  school  that  its  like  can  hardly  be  found.  It  grew  out  of  the  reac- 
tion against  middle-age  ideas,  and  hence  its  course  of  study  is  thoroughly 
practical,  the  sciences  and  the  modern  languages  taking  the  place  which  is 
generally  given  to  the  ancient  tongues.  The  scholars  are  trained  to  habits 
not  only  of  great  diligence,  but  to  hardihood  and  the  utmost  sim|)licity. 
Not  that  they  pass  through  the  discipline  which  converted  Frederick  the 
Great^s  muscles  into  steel  when  be  was  a  boy,  but  they  are  toughened  and 
trained  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  vigor.  Walks  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
miles  are  ordinary  excursions  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  made  in  quest  of 
botanical,  mineralogical,  or  geological  specimens,  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  the  gifted  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  men  of  eminence,  these  occa 
sions  are  of  as  much  profit  as  pleasure.  Ritter  was,  as  a  boy,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  but  the  daily  regimen  at 
Schnepfenthal  soon  made  him  able  to  walk  his  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  even 
in  the  winter-time  to  lie  for  a  half-hour  on  the  ice,  sunning  himself,  and 
yet  taking  no  cold.  Mr.  Long,  one  of  the  teachers,  and  a  grandson  of 
Salzmann,  is  a  man  of  such  vigor  that  he  has  walked  seventy  miles  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  not  to  mention  the  odd  miles  which  he  walked  in  the 
city,  to  which  he  walked  from  Schnepfenthal,  and  from  which  he  returned 
to  hLs  home  before  he  slept.  And  truly,  this  beautiful  Thuringiau  forest 
is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world  to  establish  a  school,  where  an  ini- 
tiation into  the  beauty  of  this  world,  and  into  the  riches  of  all  the  diffet- 
ent  natural  kingdoms,  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  all 
intellectual  and  moral  traits.  The  spot  where  Schnepfenthal  lies,  is  one  ot 
the  loveliest  conceivable.  Situated  about  eight  miles*  from  Gotha,  it  lios 
on  a  gently  sloping  eminence,  which  rises  just  beyond  a  broad,  fruitful, 
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rolling  plain.  At  the  foot  of  this  eminence  is  a  rale,  through  which  yoa 
may  pass  into  the  Thnringian  forest.  Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than 
the  views  which  are  afforded  as  one  follows  the  little  brook  which  issues, 
from  this  valley,  and  traverses  the  Thuringian  meadows.  The  mountains 
are  not  grand,  although,  in  a  few  instances,  they  rise  to  a  height  of  three 
thousand  feet ;  but  gentleness,  grace,  softness  of  outline,  and  depth  and 
variety  of  green,  are  their  most  striking  characteristics.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  up  the  valley,  after  leaving  Schnepfenthal,  the  meadows  widen,  the 
mountains  recede,  and  there  is  space  gained  for  a  palace  for  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  whose  rare  loveliness  is  confessed  all  over  Germany. 
Its  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  of  a  dream.  I  have  never  seen  its  superior, 
rarely  its  equal. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  are  the  lads  of  Schnepfenthal  trained,  and 
the  influence  of  them  they  generally  carry  away  with  them  into  the  world. 
The  whole  life  there  is  so  sitnple,  quaint,  homely,  childlike,  that  it  rivets 
the  very  souls  of  the  pupils  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  are  there 
now,  are,  to  a  not  incoasiderable  extent,  the  sons  of  those  who,  in  former 
years,  were  trained  in  Schnepfenthal.  What  is  theory  elsewhere,  becomes 
fact  at  Schnepfenthal,  and  such  is  the  genuineness  of  the  teachers,  that  their 
natures  impress  themselves  upon,  and  are  reflected  in  those  of  their  pupils. 
Tliat  assumed  dignity,  or  its  reverse,  that  pretense  of  love  to  childhood 
which  is  consistent  with  the  shrewdest  and  the  coldest  calculations,  has 
no  lodgment  at  Schnepfenthal.  You  would  be  pleased,  my  reader,  if  you 
could  see  these  men  ;  notice  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  apparel,  often 
of ^  genuine  homespun  stuff ;  watch  the  kindliness  of  their  demeanor  in  all 
their  dealings  with  the  pupils  ;  see  the  good  feelings  and  mutual  confix 
dence  which  prevails,  and  discover,  with  pleasure,  that  $o  far  from  any  de- 
sire of  taking  advantage  of  this  honorable  confidence,  there  is  the  unvary- 
ing manifestation  of  those  qualities  which  one  wishes  most  to  see. 

So  far  as  the  imparting  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  is  no  secret 
possessed  by  Schnepfenthal  teachers  which  is  not  known  now,  at  any  rate 
to  the  most  experienced  American  educators.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
what  we,  in  our  stiff  nomenclature  call  the  "  object-method,"  is  the  only 
one  recognized  here,  and  the  only  one  which  has  been  in  use  since  the 
school  was  founded.  The  object-system  is,  of  course,  simply  the  method  sug- 
gested by  nature  :  it  is  the  one  which  would  be  pursued  by  any  teachers 
whose  minds  were  not  perverted  by  a  false  system,  long  cherished  and  tradi- 
tionally received ;  and  to  come  to  it,  as  we  are  doing  in  America,  is  to  advance 
to  nothing  new,  it  is  merely  to  get  back  to  thfe  method  of  Aristotle,  of  Soc- 
rates, nay,  of  Solomon,  who  discoursed  of  every  thing,  small  and  great, 
down  to  "  the  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall."  To  speak  of  it  as  a  new 
method  is  to  overlook  the  wisdom  of  those  who  lived  centuries  ago,  for  we 
have  lived  to  see  a  resuscitation  of  it,  not  a  discovery.  In  Schnepfenthal, 
the  object-method  has  been  practiced  for  eighty  years.  From  the  found- 
ing of  the  school  till  the  present  day,  all  the  studies  which  could  be  taught 
by  familiarizing  the  eye  and  the  senses  of  the  pupils  with  the  objects 
treated  of,  by  them  have  been  pursued  by  this*  method,  all  the  natural 
sciences  have  been  taught  in  this  way,  and  those  higher  and  more  abstract 
studies  which  do  not  depend  upon  observed  facts  and  phenomena  observ- 
able in  daily  life,  have  been  lightly  passed  over,  as  more  suitable  for  man- 
hood and  matured  powers,  than  for  the  immature  mind  of  childhiood.    It 
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was,  for  example,  at  Schnepfenthal  that  Ritter  learned  how  to  study 
geography  aright.  It  was  not  alone  from  the  pages  of  a  text-book,  but 
from  the  illustrations  furnished  by  the  varied  scenery  of  the  Thuringian 
forest,  that  he  learned  how  to  understand  the  configuration  of  the  earth. 
I  have  long  known  this  of  Ritter,  but  I  have  n^er  before  enjoyed  the  op- 
'portunity  of  seeing  the  place  where  he  began  to  make  those  geographical 
generalizations  which  went  on  expanding  his  whole  life  long.  In  the  pleas- 
ant Thurginian  hill,  varying  from  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  high, 
he  studied  the  characteristics  of  Alps  and  Himmalayas.  In  the  little 
Seine  which  meanders  through  the  meadow  before  the  school,  Ritter 
found  Yolgas  and  Amazons.  In  the  little  lakelets  which  ornament  the 
ducal  gardens,  he  saw  Superiors* and  Caspians.  In  the  fertile  plain  which 
stretches  from  Schnepfenthal  to  Gotha,  Ritter  discerned  prairies,  pampas, 
and  savannahs  ;  in  the  high  table-land  of  Saxe-Gotha  he  recognized  a 
miniature  Thibet  or  Mexico  ;  in  the  Thuringian  wood,  the  primeval  for- 
ests of  Maine  and  Oregon.  In  a  word,  he  found  every  tract,  every  road 
and  path  of  which  he  knew,  to  be  a  world  ;  a  microcosm";  a  field,  where 
not  only  his  soul  could  become  habituated  to  forms  of  beauty,  but  where 
his  mind  could  rise  from  simple  forms  to  tHe  largest  and  the  grandest^ 

And  thus  it  remains  at  Schnepfenthal  to  the  present  day.  A  great  part 
of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  wanderings  made  in  quest 
of  all  the  objects  of  nature.  The  observing  and  inquiring  faculties  are 
stimulated  to  the  utmost,  and  there  are  few  who  are  not  enthusiasts  hi  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  scholars  are  informed  of  the  problems  which 
interest  the  world,  and  are  kept  alive  to  all  unsolved  and  urgent  questions. 
I  listened  to  one  lesson  in  geography.  The  instruction  was  given,  as  is 
the  German  custom,  orally,  and  without  a  text-book,  the  teacher  keeping 
up  a  running  fire  of  questions  as  to  what  he  had  gone  over  on  preceding 
days.  By  thus  keeping  them  alert,  and  touching  on  themes  which  have  to 
do  with  immediate  interests,  the  attention  was  fixed,  and  I  have  seldom 
seen  the  minds  of  lads  more  ready  to  receive  what  was  given  them  than 
theirs.  There  was  no  secret  to  be  learned.  There  was  no  new  way  adopted. 
There  was  an  earnest  man,  entering  into  his  subject,  and  making  it  thor- 
oughly intelligible.  That  was  all.  The  theme  of  the  day  was  Mexico. 
He  began  with  a  review  of  North  America,  and  I  soon  saw  that  all  new 
discoveries,  measurements  of  mountains,  and  phenomena  generally  known 
to  the  scientific  world  alone,  were  familiar  to  the  -class  ;  the  teacher 
brought  all  these  things  before  the  lads,  discussed  them  with  them,  inter- 
ested their  minds  in  them,  and  so  made  them  cling  to  the  memory,  and 
discipline  the  attention  and  judgment  as  well. 

Schnepfenthal  is  what  we  call  a  boarding'fichool — that  is,  it  stands  by 
itself,  there  being  hardly  a  village  near,  and  the  pupils  are  sent  hither 
from  their  homes.  They  all  dress  alike  ;  wearing,  in  the  summer,  a  light 
and  graceful  suit  of  striped  linen,  and  on  Sundays  a  scarlet  coat.  The 
dress  reduces  all  to  a  condition  of  equality,  except  of  mental  and  moral 
gifts,  and  the  question  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  gets  no  entrance 
here.  It  is  an  admirable  feature,  especially  in  this  class-ridden  country, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  wise  and  excellent  founder  of  the  institution.  And 
altogether  looked  at,  in  whatever  light  one  will,  here  is  an  institution  which 
may  well  stir  one's  enthusiasm,  and  elicit  praise  from  the  coldest.  Men 
who  have  seen  much  of  life,  know  that  if  we  only  go  down  deep  enough, 
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we  find  enoagh  and  more  than  enough  to  criticise  and  condemn  in  all  that 
Eeems  fairest  ;  and  we  all  know  that  as  we  grow  old  we  find  that  we  must 
alwajs  speak  in  cold  and  careful  lan^age.  But  I  can  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  ^o  this  of  Schnepfenthal.  Here  is  a  school  which  may  be  held 
up  as  the  attainment  and  realization,  of  a  high  ideal  ;  as  something  which 
makes  the  dreams'of  a  poet  real  ;  a  place  where  purity,  simplicity,  frank- 
ness, industry,  and  all  the  olH  homely,  peaceful  virtues  go  hand  in  hand — a 
real  Arcadia.  How  long  thi;s  \vA\  be  the  case  no  one  can  tcU.  A  shrewd, 
manajring  spirit  may  yet  display  itself  even  there.  The  show  and  glitter, 
and  sham  of  the  great  cities,  may  reach  even  its  quiet  and  wholesome  at- 
mosphere, and  Schnepfenthal  may  keep  its  name,  but  lose  its  nature.  I 
trust  it  will  not.  For  the  sake  of  Salzmann,  Gntsmuths,  and  the  Lenzes, 
I  hope  it  will  not.  For  the  sake  of  all  that  is  good,  true,  permanent,  and 
real,  I  trust  that  the  place  which  nourished  the  mind  and  heart  of  Carl 
Hitter,  will,  for  many  generations  yet  to  come,  send  forth  men  cast  in  the 
same  mold,  even  if  they  may  not  attaiu  his  fame.  w.  l.  o. 


Kkw  Hatbit,  Conn.,  March  6,  IMS. 

MR.  EDITOR  :  Di;^r  Sir — I  was  much  interested  in  the  scientific 
column  of  the  current  number  of  the  Monthly.  Allow  me  to  say, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  "  eggs  of  Pharaoh's  serpents,"  that  they  are 
decomposed  on  combustion  not  only  into  mellon,  but  also  into  the  sulphide 
of  mercury.  As  no  decisive  experiments  have  yet  been  made,  much  doubt 
is  still  expressed  by  good  authorities,  whether  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  at  all  deleterious,  when  burning,  or  before ;  though 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  small  portion  of  the  mercury  may  be  volatilized 
during  the  deflagration. 

Very  truly,  Myron  N.  Chamberun. 


Talk  Gollmb,  Ifarch  12, 18M. 

MR.  EDITOR — I  feel  sure  that  a  republication  of  this  circular  in 
your  Educational  paper  would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and 
would  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  A.  Newton. 

[circular.] 

1.  The  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  has  the  metre 
for  its  base,  is  in  partial  or  exclusive  use  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  its  use  is  inoreasing. 

2.  In  almost  every  department  of  science  these  weights  and  measures 
are  sometimes  employed,  while  in  some  departments  all  others  are  obso- 
lete. 

3.  The  terms  of  the  system  are  gradually  becoming  more  common,  and 
will,  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day,  be  met  with  in  popular  jonmals. 

4.  Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  two  different  branches  of  the 
United  States  Qovernment  looking  to  the  possible  adoption  in  this  conn- 
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try  of  this,  or  a  similar  system,  in  place  of  the  incongruous  weights  and 
measures  in  use.  In  case  of  such  an  adoption  by  the  Government,  the 
necessary  inconvenience,  attending  the  change,  to  the  people,  will  he  very 
largely  diminished,  if  the  metrical  system  shall  have  been  previously  taught 
in  the  schools. 

6.  This  system  is,  however,  left  out  frob  many  of  our  best  arithmetics, 
and  in  most  of  the  remainder,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  it  is  very  imperfectly 
developed. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  : 

1.  That  to  the  arithmetics  now  published  an  appendix  be  at  once  added, 
that  shall  contain  a  full  explanation  of  the  metrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures^  and  of  their  relation  to  the  weights  and  raieasures  now  in 
common  use,  and  that  the  whole  be  illustrated  by  suitable  and  numerous 
examples. 

2.  That  in  every  revised  edition  of  arithmetics  now  used,  and  in  every 
new  arithmetic,  a  proper  development  of  this  system  have  aplace  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  that  in  examples  for  practice  occurring  thereafter 
there  be  frequent  reference  to  these  weights  and  measures. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  exclusive  use  in  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Mexico,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  South  American  States  have  adopted  it.  In  some  of  these 
countries,  however,  its  use  by  the  people  is  not  compulsory.  Parliament 
has  legalized  its  use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
other  German  States  have  signed  a  convention  agreeing  to  adopt  systems 
of  which  the  metre  is  the  base.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  will  follow  the  example  of  the  other  European 
States. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Conpecticut,  in  June,  1864,  recom- 
mended to  school  officers  that  this  system  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
State. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  fw  a  buildinjr  fund.    There  mny  be  difB- 

„                „         TT     17     w        1.  culty  in  obuining  the  rent  of  the  Ainher:<t 

MA88AcnOTETi>».-pHon.    ".     F     French,  subscription,  as  weveral  taxpayers  of  that 

PreMcieiitol  iheMaHsachu.ett8Agri,Miltu-  ^^^^   i^ave   petilioned    for  an  injunction 

ral  C  ollege,  h.s  just  made  hiH  report  for  upon  the  town  authorilies  to  restrain  them 

oin  AA?  ^■''''''  l."".  ^   ?  ^*-*?>«J«i"»®-  *i  %  ^*'*  from  i».Miin^  towii.l)ond8  for  the  amount. 
860  000  acres  ct  land  granted  to  the  blate  _t,,^    ^'^,,1,    ^f    increa^inK   -teachers' 
by  ConprcHa  for  the  benelit  of  ajmcu  ture  g„,,,ricH  jfoe«  on  well  in  this  State.     Lowell 
and  the  mechanic  ar^  186,480  acres  have  ^„,i  Charlestown  have  added  a  lar^e  peiv 
been  sold  tor  $110  S64     By  act  ot  the  le-  ^^,^^        ^^  j,,^  ^^,^ries  given  last  year. 
giHlature,   one^enlh  of  the  inc-omc  of  the  _i)„nng  the  past  vear  Ilarvnrfl  College 
fund  derived  from  the    sale  of  the  land  „coivc<l  $166,9t>9,  and  expended  $154,240. 
acnpwasallotted  to  the  Agricultural  Col-  ^he  donations  during   the   year  include 
lego  m  payment  of  Its  farm  ;  and  one-tlnrd  |.^o,000  from  Samuel  Hooper,  $10,000  from 
of  the  fund  derived  from  the  remaintng  ^...j^,  Bipelow,  and  $3,000  from  Dr.  Alex- 
mue-Unths  was  aH,mgned  the  Institute  of  .,-,1^,  Thomas.    The  present  library  build- 
lechnology    at  Boston      irom  the  tenth  -       j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^e  much  too  small,  and  the 
appropriated  to  the  Tollege,  $27,818  have  lifmrian,  in  his  report,  m^ks  for  an  appro- 
been  realized,  and  8  680  acres  re.na.n  un-  j^tj^,^  '^^  t^.O^  for  a  new  building. 
Kold.    $5, l29%liave  been  received  from  the  <                   ^      *                                    » 
townofAmherbt,  which  aubscri bed  $50,Ui)0  CoMMSoriouT.^The  new  library  build- 
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injr  of  til  e.  Wesley  an  Utiivcrsitv,  at  Middle- 
town,  will  lit!  built  next  Miininer,  and  will 
pruhubly  cost  uhotu  $40,000. 

KiiouK  I:tT,AND. — TliB  citircTiR  of  Pfovi- 
dence  wro  a\n>ut  roe!*rublisli  a  Musical  Con- 
Rcrvuii.ry  iifter  the  ffuiicrul  model  of  the 
in>tii<itiotiH  ill  Guropi*.  Tlie  institution  is 
ill  optr.itioii  iiiider  I'rofes^or  Toiirjee,  and 
$40,000  have  been  siibHi-rilied  for  tlio  erec- 
tion ot  ti  proper  bniLliiiir,  which  will  be 
be/uruu  a»  »oon  as  $50,000  have  been  raised. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  Jkmkt. — A  new  coUeeo  bnildinir, 
in  place  of  the  one  recently  destroy t*d  by 
fire,  is  to  \te  erected  fct  Scion  IIull^  South 
Oranjre,  to  cr)st  $'iO,<'(iO.  Towurd  this  nuni 
there  are  $lU,ooO  iiisuraiice,  and  $4,000 
of  niatcrials  on  hand.  Bi.<-hop  Hailcy  will 
order  a  genernl  collccfion  of  $io,0()0 
throughout  the  diocese.  Tne  bjilnnce,  itisK 
hoped,  will  be  raised  from  the  friends  of 
the  ini^titullon. 

— Tiie  pnmd-jury  of  Mercer  County  have 
presented  the  students  of  Prineetou  Col- 
lege for  their  lawless  condnct. 

Nkw  York.— Theroportof  the  Snperin- 
tendent  is  at  hand  In  the  State  there  are 
11,618  »cliool-houH05,  valued  at  $U.945,923. 
During  the  year,  $709,000  were  expended 
on  buildings.  In  the  school  libraries 
there  are  1,278/213  volumes,  whose  re- 
ported value  is  $624,000,  which  the  Su- 
perintendent thinks  far  too  low^  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  SUite 
is  26,4tt9,  and  the  number  of  pupils, 
1,007,787,  of  whom  916,617  attend  the  corn- 
mon-Hchool.  The  statistics  tell  a  sad  story 
of  tho  avenigo  attendance  ;  while  916,000 
children  are  on  tlie  rolls,  only  aboat 
400,u(K),  or  nearly  45  per  cent,  are  in  regu- 
lar attendance.  The  report  refers  to  the 
matter  thus:  *^  The  time  may  come  when 
compulsory  attendance  may  be  necessary, 
bat  this  shouht  be  the  l&^t  resort  The 
schools  should  be  made  attractive,  and  the 
methods  and  results  of  instruction  so  de- 
sirable, that  truants  and  absentees  will 
voluntarily  seek  the  school-room."  In  New 
York  city  compulsory  attendance  1ms 
been  in  a  measure  introduced.  During 
tlie  year  tho  whole  amount  of  money 
raised  for  support  of  common-schools  was 
$6,2.'>2,242,  ot  which  tho  actual  expendi- 
ture was,  $.'),78."),460,  being  an  increase  of 
$!..18;'>.")89  overilie  preceding  year.  The 
bupurihteiideitt  strongly  recommends 
abolishing  tii^  **  rate-hill,'^  and  making  the 
schools  absolutely  free ;  supporting  them 
by  taxation. 

— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Edn- 
cfttion  of  New  Vurk  city,  a  report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Finance  Commi4.tee, 
enibo«lying  tho  following  resoliitioiiK  : 

hiwUed^  That  the  sum  of  $2,406,921.69 
of  the  school-moneys  for  the  year  1866  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  apprupriated  for 
the  several  purposes  herein  named,  and 


paid  as  may  bo  required,  subject  to  the  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  of  the  board 

governing  payments — viz. : 

>'or    overciiiirt    on   the    city 

chamberlain,  1865 $79,480.11 

For  payments  on  special  ap- 
propriations for  amount  of 
liabilities  on  appropria- 
tions for  I860 178,941.68 

For    salaries   of  teachers   in 

wanl-schoola  1,865,000.00 

For   salaries  of  janitors    in 

ward  schools   65,000.00 

For  incidental  expenses  of 
ward-schools,  including 
fuel 150,000.00 

For  incidental  expenses  of 
ward-schools  lor  ward- 
bills  of  1865,  balances  doe 
wards  2,500.00 

For  support  of  Free  Academy,     100,000.00 

For  repairs  of  Free  Aoidomy,         5,000.00 

For  support oTevening-schools       95,000.00 

For  repairs  through  shop  (ma- 

teriuls  and  wages)  10,000.09 

For  supplies  through  the  de- 
pository   ^.^ 175,000.00 

For  rents  of  school  premises.        25,000.00 

For  salaries,  superintendents, 

clerks,  etc 50,000.00 

For  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  print- 
iuir,  rent  of  stable  and 
istorehouse,  horse  feed, 
fuel  and  gas  for  ward  and 
evening  schools,  etc 60,000.00 

For  apportionment  to  corpo- 
rate schools 88,000.00 

For  support  of  normal-school,         8,0(J0.00 

For  pianos  for  ward-schools.         5,009.00 

Total  $2,40rt,i«21.69 

Retoleed^  That  the  sum  of  $47,405.85, 
being  the  balance  of  the  .school-moneys  for 
the  }ear  1866  unappropriated,  be  reserved 
and  set  apart,  and  paid,  os  may  be  required 
upon  appropriations  previously  made  for 
all  pur{)0.ses  for  which  the  school- moneys  of 
the  year  have  not  been  appropriated. 

The  report  was  received,  and  resolutions 
adopted. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the 
comptroller  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the 
board  tho  sum  of  $500,000,  for  school  pur- 
poses for  the  current  ye:>r. 

PxNNBTLVAifiA. — By  thc  rcport  of  the 
State  Superintendent  for  last  year,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  attendance  in  the  common-schools  of 
the  State,  is  ^^29,587,  a  decrease  of  8,000,  aa 
compared  with  tlie  year  before.  The  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  only  .628.  In 
other  words,  nearly  four  out  of  every  ten 
pupils,  whose  names  were  on  the  roll  for 
1865,  were  constantly  at  home.  The  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  much  better  than 
that  in  New  Vork. 

—Mr.  A.  Pardee,  of  Ilazlcton,  Ln/erne 
County,  has  qtfered  $100,000  to  endow  a 
scieutillo  department  in  Lafayette  College, 
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•D  oondition  that  the  Bmall  balance  of  the 
original  endowment  fund  of  tlie  college  be 
Mcured,  and  suiUble  baildinffs  be  erected 
for  the  new  department  and  it»  atudenta. 
It  is  believed  that  both  will  be  accompliuh- 
ed  or  neon  red  within  a  short  time. 
—The  Rev.  John  E.  Graetf,  of  Philadel- 

Khia,  has  presented  to  Penn»»vlvania  Col- 
>ge  a  fine  telescope  made  by  Merz  &  Son, 
Munich.    It  is  of  nine  feet  focal  lengtli. 
WESTERN  STATES. 

Missouri.— A  free-school  bill,  making 
eqnal  endowment,  but  separate  schools,  for 
white  and  colored  children,  has  passed  the 
fioase  of  Representatives. 

Ihduna.— The  "Congressional  Town- 
ship School-fund"  now  amounta  to 
$2,128,227,  with  84,892  acres  of  land  yet 
unsold.  The  revenue  from  this,  distributed 
in  1866,  was  $147,988. 

Tennbissk.— At  a  late  teacher's  conven- 
tion, the  Saperiniendeiit  of  Schools  stated, 
that  over  80,000  white  people  in  the  State 
oaa  neither  read  nor  write. 

MiNKSSOTA.  —  A  bill,  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  State  normal- 
school  building  at  Winona,  bus  passed  the 
legislature. 

California. — The  amount  of  money  ao- 
orning  to  the  school  fund  on  January 
fln»t,  and  subject  to  apportionment,  was 
$182,774.  The  amount  per  child,  was 
$1.89,  there  being  95,187  children  entitled 
to  apportionment. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

ViROiNiA.— Mr.  McConniok,  inventor  of 
the  reaper  and  mower,  has  sent  General 
Lee  $10,000  to  esltiblish  a  McCormick  pro- 
fessor.->hip  of  Practical  Mechanics. 
EUROPE. 

England.  —There  is  one  instance  of  a 
penon  holding  a  college  presidency  even 


lonjrer  than  the  late  "Dr.  Nott,  of  Union 
College.  The  Rev.  Martin  Joseph  Uouth, 
D.D.,  was  elected  President  of  Magdalen 
Colletre,  Oxford,  in  1791,  and  so  continued 
until  1854,  when  he  died,  aged  ninety  nine. 

Fkanok. — The  following  passage  occurs 
in  the  Emperor's  opening  uddress  :  **  The 
Budget  of  the  Public  Works,  and  that  of 
Ednciition,  have  not  undergone  any  dimi- 
nution. It  was  of  use  to  |»reHerve  to  the 
grand  enterprises  of  the  St«te  their  fertile 
activity,  nna  to  maintain  the  energetic  im- 
pulse of  public  inslruclioii.'* 

Italy.— The  Italian  finances  are  in  a 
wretched  condition.  Reductions  are  made 
in  overv  department,  extending  even  to 
the  Ministry  of  Public  ln^truclion,  where 
6,000,000  francs  are  to  be  saved,  althouflrh 
every  patriot  desires  to  spend  more  for 
educational  purposes.  The  nineteen  uni- 
versities are  to  be  reduced  to  six,  at  Turin, 
Pavia,  Pisa,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Paler- 
mo. The  remaininar  thirteen,  even  those 
of  Genoa,  Cagliari,  and  CaUtnia  may  con- 
tinue as  municipal  universities,  if  the  mu- 
nicipal and  provisional  councils  are  ready 
to  support  them,  but  the  Government 
subvention  for  them  ceases  in  future,  and 
academical  degrees  conferred  by  them  will 
be  void,  all  the  students  being  hereafter 
obliged  to  graduate  at  one  of  the  six  gov- 
ernment universities. 

Russia.— The  Czar  has  addressed  a  re- 
script to  the  governor  of  Warsaw,  pro- 
mulgating a  series  of  od-icationiil  measures 
to  be  curried  out  in  Poland.  Superior  and 
elementary  schools  are  to  he  e^tabli*had 
for  Poles,  Greeks,  and  Russians,  and  j»epa- 
rate  schools  for  Germans  a«id  Lithuanians. 
All  scholars  will  be  taught  the  Polish  and 
Russian  history  and  languages.  The  re- 
ligious instruction  will  be  intrusted  to  the 
secular  clergy  of  each  respective  deuomi- 
natiou. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


rpO  supply  the  want  of  a  proper  text- 
A  book  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  Dr. 
Draper  has  pablished  the  lectures  annually 
delivered  to  his  classes  in  the  Free  Acad- 
emy.* He  adopts  the  division  of  the  sub- 
jeots  offered  by  his  father.  Dr.  .1.  W.  Draper, 
and  discusses  the  various  topics  in  a  popu- 
lar manner.   He  accepts  his  father's  theory 

CD  A  TSXt-BOOK  or  AWATOMT,  E"T"S*i!?I>Kf? 
HTOiaaa.  By  Jobs  C  UiiAFRa.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Nat 
Bi«t.  Md  PfiyB.  in  N.  Y.  free  Acwlwny  wd  of 
Amilyt.  Chem.  in  H.  Y.  Unlver|ltjr.  New  York : 
Hftrper  *  Bne.    8to,  pp.  900. 


of  circulation,  which  places  the  cause  of  the 
movement  in  the  capillaries,  and  regards 
it  as  capillary  attraction.  This  theory  is 
based  upon  the  facts  that  the  heart  doea 
not  exert  sufllcient  force  to  djive  the  blood 
through  the  veins  and  capillaries ;  that  the 
portal  circulation  is  carried  on  without  a 
heart,  and  upon  the  existence  of  acardiao 
monsters.  It  has  been  received  with  great 
favor  by  the  leading  English  and  German 
physiologists,  but  has  been  little  counte- 
nanced by  American  investigators.  There 
«re  many  objeoUons  to  it,  but  the  explauA- 
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tions  afforded  of  the  portal  circulation  and 
exceptional  ca<9e8  give  a  force  to  Dt.  Dra- 
per's theory  altogether  wanting  in  the  old 
hvpotliesia. 

l*rof.  Draper  rather  belongs  to  the  conser- 
vative school  of  physiologists,  and  \a  not 
rendy  to  tidmit  innovations.  He  holds  that 
the  re<l  corpuscle*  of  the  blood  are  originally 
the  nuclei  of  the  leucocyte.*,  and,  therefore, 
developed  from  them,  althongh  Longet  haa 
shown  that  the  di:*k8  exist  at  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  before  the  icacocytcB  make 
their  appearance.  Ho  also  maintains  that 
the  diskB  die  and  are  diBiiitegmted  by  the 
spleen  ;  in  this  agreeing  with  KoUiker  and 
Carpenter.  The  more  modern  school  of  in- 
vestigators, represented  m  tliis  country  by 
Dra.  Dulton  and  Flint,  look  upon  the  blood- 
disks  a.s  regularly  orgtinized  anatomical  ele- 
ment<,  which  are  subject  lo  the  same  laws 
of  molecular  wuste  and  repair  us  other  por- 
tionj*  of  the  body.  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Henry  Draper,  quoted  by  our  author,  throw 
nuich  light  on  this  obscure  point,  and  tend 
to  confirm  the  observations  of  Kolliker. 
Prof  Draper  adheres  to  the  theory  of  Lie- 
big  and  Dniper,  Sr.,  that  the  fats  and  sug- 
ars are  merely  respiratory  elements,  com- 
bustibles, to  be  em[»!oyed  in  the  production 
of  animal  heat.  Until  very  recently,  this 
hypoihesia  was  universally  received,  but 
the  invc'stigutions  of  liobin  and  Vcrdoil, 
Dutrochet  and  others  have  thrown  dis- 
credit upon  it. 

Although  we  think  Prof.  Draper  is  some- 
what too  con.'*ervati  ve,  yet,  as  phjslology  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  his  opinion  may  cven- 
tuully  prove  to  be  right.  He  has  certainly 
shown  that  his  judgment  is  worthy  of  re- 
sp«ec.  His  researciies  upon  insensible  per- 
spiration, respiration,  and  urea,  all  of  which 
are  given  in  this  work,  justly  entitle  him  to 
ft  high  position  among  experimental  physi- 
ologists. 

The  division  devoted  to  hygiene  is  far 
snperior  to  any  thing  wo  have  ever  seen 
in  similar  works.  Instead  of  superfluous 
iDstter,  useful  only  for  filling  up,  we  Jiave 
here  a  welUdigested  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation. The  author  is  caustic  in  his  an- 
imadversions upon  the  present  method  of 
cramming  children  witn  indigestible  food, 
when  they  '^should  be  in  the  nursery  par- 
taking of  pap,  with  a  little  bread  and  meat, 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  them  grow  up  into 
healthy  adults.'*  He  is  especially  pointed 
with  reference  to  ventilation,  and  gives 


much  the  same  advice  as  that  offered  in 
the  Monthly  some  time  since.  The  re- 
murks  about  plagues  and  prophylactics  are 
valuable  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of 
cholera.  As  a  textbook  for  students,  or 
as  a  book  for  the  general  reader.  Prof. 
Draper's  work  has  few  equals ;  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  work  now  before  the  public  so 
desirable  for  popularity  of  style  combined 
with  scientific  precision. 

In  his  new  work,'  Dr.  Flint  intends  to 
treat  of  pure  human  physiology.  The  flrsl 
volume,  just  issued,  embraces  the  subjects, 
blood,  circulation,  and  respiration.  The  in- 
troduction is  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
physiological  chemistry,  discussing  the  na- 
ture and  charftcteristics  of  the  proximate 
principles  with  great  clearness,  and  giving 
the  various  anslytical  processes  more  care- 
fully than  is  usual.  The  chapters  on  blood 
and  circulation  contain  much  matter  rarely 
found  in  works  of  this  size.  The  effects 
of  transfusion,  and  the  merits  of  different 
investigfltion.%  concerning  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body,  are  detailed  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner.  A  simple  metliod  of  esti- 
mating quantititively  the  organic  princi- 
ples of  the  blood,  is  given  in  Chapter  IL, 
and  will  readily  recommend  itself  to  all. 
Dr.  Flint  adheres  to  the  theory,  that  circn- 
lution  in  the  capillaries  is  produced  princi- 
pally by  action  of  the  heart.  This  seems 
hardly  to  meet  the  case,  as  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  blood-vessels  can  scarcely  sustain 
the  pre-sure.  Dr.  Draper's  theory,  w  hich 
has  been  adopted  by  Carpenter  and  other 
leading  physiologists  of  Kurope,  refers  the 
force  in  great  measure  to  capillary  attrac- 
tion. This  theory  is  open  to  no  serious  ob- 
jection, and  is  better  able  to  explain  many 
loc4il  phenomena.  Liebig's  hypothesis,  that 
the  sugars  and  fats  are  merely  respiratory 
elements,  is  quietly  refuted  by  Dr.  Flint  in 
the  di.^cussion  of  those  principles. 

In  publishing  this  work,  it  is  Dr.  Flint's 
purpose  to  give  a  practical  treatise,  which 
shall  present  only  what  is  actually  known. 
He  therefore  usually  avoids  the  discussion 
of  purely  theoretical  or  historical  questions 
as  unnecessary  and  embarnissing.  He  has 
been  at  pains  to  verify  by  experiment  the 
statements  of  other  physiologists,  and  thus 

(3)  THSPRTSlOLOOYOrMAK.  By  AOSTISFUNT,  Jr., 
M.l>.,  Ft  of.  Phys.  And  MieroKC.  Jn  the  BeUeTne 
Hosp.  Med.  roll.,  etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleloa  A 
Co.    8vo.  pp.  602.    U.iO. 
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him  rendered  his  work  authoritiitive.  The 
lanifiiufrQ  jK  concise  and  accurate,  the  8tyle 
rciniiidinjf  one  of  Dr.  Dultou's  work.  .Tlie 
text  \a  tn'mffn\ur\y  free  from  ef?otism,  the 
Hiirhor'8  nnnicrou!4  invcstij/utiona  being 
niodt^Ktly  referred  to  in  foot-note.^.  Tlie. 
work  18  to  bo  iBHited  in  four  annual  in.«tal- 
mentH,  each  of  which  will  embiuce  certain 
topics,  and  will  be  complete  in  itself.  The 
amount  of  mutter  in  the  part  now  pub- 
lished iM  companitivcly  smuli,  as  the  type 
is  large  mid  the  margin  wide.  The  price 
i»»,  therefore,  in  our  judgment,  exf•e^J*ive, 
and  will  tend  to  keep  the  book  from 
BtadentM,  for  whose  use  it  is  especially 
adapted. 

The  Graham  lectures,  like  the  "  Boyle 
Lectures^'  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,*' 
are  designed  to  sIjow  the  "  Power,  Wis- 
dom, and  GoodnesH  of  God"  by  proofs 
drawn  directly  from  nature.  The  fourth 
volume*  contains  nix  lecturer*,  by  Prof. 
Agossiz,  on  the  structure  of  aninialH.  la 
A  popular  manner  the  lecturer  discuHpes  the 
different  plans  of  structure,  the  gradation 
among  animals,  the  remote  antiquity  of 
animal  life,  together  with  the  triple  coin- 
cidence in  the  succession,  gradation,  and 
growth  of  animals,  and  concludes  the 
course  by  giving  tlie  evidences  of  an  in- 
telligent and  creative  mind  in  tlic  plans 
and  variations  of  Ktructuru. 

The  especial  feature  of  these  lectures  is 
the  effective,  yet  inoffensive,  method  of  re- 
futing eciontiflo  errors.  Than,  in  lecture 
third,  the  imtnense  antiquity  of  animal 
life  is  distinctly  proved,  yet  the  whole  ar- 
gument is  80  devoid  of  bitterness,  that  the 
atanohest  advocate  for  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  can  hardly  take 
offence.  Those  philosophers  who  main- 
tain that  the  line  of  development  from  the 
monad  to  man  i^  unbroken,  will  find  food 
for  reflection  in  the  second  lecture.  The 
exceedingly  pompous  preface  by  the  officers 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  under  whose 
auspices  those  lectures  are  delivered,  in  no 
way  enhances  the  value  of  the  book.  It 
niisfht  be  well  to  omit  it  in  future  edi- 
tions. The  work  is  elegantly  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  but  the  illustrations  are  after 
a  very  primitive  model. 

8m  William  Blackbtone  assures  u*,  with 

*3i  THRSTKCCTOiiR  Or  ANIMAL  LiFK.  8ix  T<eciur««. 
Hy  iKicis  AaAMiz.  New  Vork  :  C  Scribiiei-  &  Uo. 
Svo,  pp.  128.    UM. 


all  the  weight  of  his  great  natne  and  learn- 
ing, that  '*a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  Bociety  in  which  we  live,  is  t1ie 
proper  accoraplihhment  of  every  ^entlemnn 
and  echolarV  But  this  opinion  was  given 
more  than  a  hundred  years  a.?o.  Since  that 
time  a  great  empire,  abounding  in  every 
thing  that  is  calculated  to  make  a  nation 
pro'iisperous  and  powerful,  and  teeming 
with  a  population  of  refugees,  exiles,  and 
emigrants  from  other  countries,  and  their 
descendants,  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
try  the  experiment  of  intrusting  all  its 
hopes  to  its  people— all  its  people — and 
not  exclusively  to  '*  gentlemen  and  schol- 
ars.** Such  is  our  government,  and,  con- 
sequently, every  citizen  in  it  has  a  holy 
trust  and  a  sacred  duly  to  perform.  The 
humblest  elector  among  us  has  more  or 
less  to  do  with  nuiking  and  altering  the 
laws  by  which  our  rights  are  enforced  and" 
our  wrongs  redre^sed.  Con.'^equently,  it 
is  more  than  'Uhe  proper  accomplishment 
of  every  gentleman  and  scholar,"  it  is  tlie 
clear  duty  of  every  citizen  to  acquire  "a 
competent  knowledge"  of  our  laws  and 
government.  If  there  ever  was  a  govern- 
ment which  deserved  to  be  studied  and 
understood,  that  government  is  ours.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  prosperity, 
safety,  and  glory  of  our  country,  ai  well 
as  our  own  individual  happiness,  depend 
upon  tlie  intelligence  of  the  masses.  Igno- 
rant electors  will  often  choose  bad  legisla- 
tors and  suffer  from  hurtful  laws  ;  it  can 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  otherwise. 
To  bring  home,  therefore,  to  the  under- 
standing of  all,  such  information  as  they 
should  possess,  ought  to  bo  and  is  an  object 
worthy  of  the  greatest  minds.  Dr.  Wedg- 
wood^s  work*  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
pnred  with  great  care  and  discrimination, 
and  is,  in  our  judgment,  precisely  what 
has  long  been  needed  in  every  American 
home.  He  has  presented  with  singular  sno- 
cess  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  governments  of  the  several  States, 
as  well  as  of  the  General  Government,  to- 
gether, with  a  summary  of  all  the  general 
principles  of  law,  now  in  force  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  applicable  to,  and  useTu^n, 
the  ordinary  transactions  and  business  af- 
fairs of  life. 


(4)  Thb  Ootkrkmkst  and  Laws  op  thb  Unitki> 
Statk*.  IJy  Prof.  Wat.  B.  Wkdgw..od.  FX.U. 
New  York  and  IMiiladvIpblK :  Srh«ini<}r1>nn).  Diia> 
eron  it  Co.    8vo,  pp.  ii?*    Laatii«r.    Fries  96. 
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— M.  Frantx.  a  mctiilUirgiKt,  nnd  M.  Henri 
Faure  have  fiiinouncud  tiuit  they  have  dis- 
covered II  method  t'ur  traa»inutin|Z  silver, 
copper,  iind  niereiiry  iiilo  gold:  all  tlieiie, 
they  fmy,  beiii^r  only  one  nnd  the  Bume 
metal  iu  difierciil  dxnuinic  states. 

— Encrraving  upon  fflaH.H  has  hitherto  not 
nnfrequently  been  cttected  by  the  une  of 
fluoric  acid,  wiiioh  ot'ien  producer  danger- 
OQS  woiintU  when  by  accident  it  conies  in 
«onUict  with  the  hkiu.  M.  Henri  Sainte- 
Clairo  Devillo  hits  recently  exhibited  to 
the  Academy  of  ^^cienceh  of  Purii»,  some 
very  tine  exa<nple8  of  ghu^s  engraving  exe- 
cuteti  by  mean»  of  a  solution  of  fluorule  of 
calcium  iu  hydntchlorlio  acid,  witii  which 
thcru  ia  no  Mueh  danger.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  metiiod  are  said  to  bo  ex- 
*      ccediiigly  tfutisiaclory. 

—Stone  is  now  i»awn  in  France  with 
great  rapidity  und  economy  by  uitiuns  of  a 
perforated  di«ik  of  iron,  on  which  u  coaling 
of  lead  hait  been  vut^iy  the  perforations 
serving  to  conufcc  and  hind  togetiter  the 
plates  of  lead  thus  formed  on  the  two  slde.n 
of  the  disk.  The  lead  is  kept  well  covered 
with  emery,  which  fulls  ou  it  from  a  reser- 
voir above. 

— A  method  of  coaling  wood  with  a  var- 
nish hard  as  sionc  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced in  (lermany.  The  ingredienls  are 
forty  parts  of  chaJk,  forty  of  resin,  four  of 
Unseed  oil,  to  be  melted  logethor  in  an  iron 
pou  One  part  of  native  oxide  of  copper, 
and  one  of  sulpliunc  acid,  are  then  to  be 
added,  after  which  the  composition  is  ready 
for  use.  It  is  applied  hot  to  the  wood 
with  a  brush,  in  Uio  same  way  as  paint, 
and  as  before  ob>erved,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hard  on  drying. 

— The  workft  of  Mr.  Krupp,  in  Prossia, 
the  laiycst  steel-maker  in  the  world,  in 
lbo2  produced  t;8,000  tons;*  in  1861  the 
production  was  4.'>4,U00  tons,  and  in  1805, 
the  works  turned  out  nearly  2,500,000  tons 
of  steel.  This  immense  establishment  con- 
tarns  3^50  casting  places  nnd  muffles,  136 
steam-engines,  81  steam-hammers,  and 
other  appointments  iu  like  proportion. 

— It  baa  been  aomewhat  too  hastily  said 
that  coal  is  formed  dirctctiy  from  wood,  and 
thai  amch  of  it  is  found  to  retain  ita  woody 
structure.  There  is  great  doubt  on  this 
point.  That  wood  ma^*  be  eventually  con- 
vened into  coal  is  adnutted  ;  but  in  chang- 
ing, it  entirely  loaes  the  form  of  wood — 
retains  no  evidence  of  fiber.  It  may,  un- 
der ihe  influences  of  lieat  and  moisture,  be 
converted  into  a  bituminous  mass,  which  is 
eventually  consolidated  into  ooal ;  but  wo 
can  not  discos  er  any  evidence  of  wood  being 
transmitied  directly  to  coal.  The  remains 
of  woody  trees  found  fobsii  in  the  ooal- 


ure  strata,  may  become  limestone,  may  be 
iron  ore— certain  it  is  they  are  never  coal. 

— No  less  than  fifteen  hnn<lred  species 
of  insects  live  upon  the  onk ;  and  tlvo  hun- 
dred live  upon  them  as  punisite^.  Most  of 
the  fltYeen  hundred  live  upon  the  leaves, 
some  eat  into  the  wood  it-«elf,  and  others 
mine  in  and  under  the  bark. 

ELKcrniciTT  as  a  mbans  of  taking  oor- 

RKCT  SOUNDtNOS  IN'  DKKP  WATKUs.— lu  tak- 
ing deep-sea  soundings,  the  gro.it  difflonlty 
is  to  determine  the  exact  moment  at  which 
the  leud  touches  the  bottom.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  the  sounding-line  should  be 
a  kind  of  liirht  telegmph  cable,  which,  by 
means  of  the  eU-ctric  current,  could  ba 
made  either  simply  to  give  wurninj.',  by 
ringing  a  bell  or  otherwise,  of  the  lead  hav- 
ing touched  the  bottom,  or  to  put  in  action 
an  automatic  briike,  and  so  prevent  any 
more  line  pits^ing  into  the  water. 

—A  new  color  is  renorto<l  by  the  Parisian 
journals,  as  produced  from  coal-tur.  It  is 
ciillud  iauihine^  and  occupies  a  medium 
po>ition  beiwceii  the  deep  purple  and  the 
brighiest  roso-color. 

— A  portion  of  the  mud  brought  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  ropes  and 
propeN  eniployctl  to  raise  the  Ailantio 
cable  after  it  Had  pnrted,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  microscopical  examination,  and 
found  to  be  almost  the  same  as  the  chalk 
from  Dover,  It  is  made  up  entirelv  of  or- 
ganisms chiefly  in  fragments,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  chalk-bed  in  process  of 
formation.  This  is  merely  an  additional 
proof  to  an  old  theory ;  but  as  a  project  is 
suggested,  and  will  probably  be  carried  out, 
for  compiling  a  complete  list  of  all  the  spe- 
cies found  in  the  mud,  a  considerable  in- 
terest to  science  may  be  made. 

0  — M.  Tr^cul  has  recently  given  an  account 
of  some  observations,  showing  that  plants 
are  sometimes  formed  within  the  cells  of 
other  plants.  In  the  burk  of  the  elder,  and 
in  plants  of  the  stone-crop  order,  he  flnds 
vesicles  full  of  small  tetrahcdral  lM>diea 
containing  starchy  matter,  which  he  has 
observed  to  become  graduully  transformed 
into  minute  planu  by  the  elongation  of  one 
of  their  angles. 

— Before  rcmelting  cast-iron  it  is  often 
necessary  to  reduce  large  mas.<e8  of  it  to 
pieces.  The  following  is  a  simple  and  in- 
genioua  mode  of  producing  the  required 
fracture:  A  hole  is  drilled  in  the  ciu»ting 
for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  and 
fllled  with  water.  It  is  then  closed  with  a 
steel  plug,  which  is  accurately  flited,  and 
the  ram  of  a  pile-driver  is  let  tiJl  upon  the 
plug.  The  first  blow  separatee  the  oaatiug 
into  two  pieces. 
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—  A  new  iBland  bearan  to  rmo  above  tbe 
.evel  of  the  Hea  in  tlie  Hay  ot'Th^ra  (Sunto- 
riri)  in  the  Grecian  Arcbipelaifo,  on  the 
fourtli  of  February  ;  and,  in  dve  duy«,  it 
flttnined  the  heisrht  of  Worn  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  Imndred  and  fifty .fe«t, 
vitha  leiieth  of  upward**  of  tliree  hundred 
and  fifiy  feet,  and  a  br«a<lth  of  one  liundred 
feet.  It  continues  to  increase,  and  consists 
of «  riiKty,  Mack,  luetallic  hivii,  very  heavy, 
and  reKeniblinK  tnilf  snielred  soriu  wiiioli 
has  boiled  up  from  a  furnace. 

— The  Bnnply  of  emery  haa,  within  a 
pbort  time,  neen  (prospectively)  doubled. 
Hitherto  two  phicc^ — C«pe  Enieri,  in  the 
inland  of  Nhz-s,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Symrna— have  furnished  near  all  the  em- 
ery used.  A  fvw  months  ago  a  mine  was 
discovered  in  North  Wnles,  and  anotlier, 
perltiipis  tiie  most  important  deposit  of  the 
kind  in  the  woriil,  has  just  heen  found  near 
Chester,  MasHHchnselts.  Tiiis  latter  yields 
emery  of  the  finest  kind,  and  whicli  does 
not  rust  upon  exposure  to  tiie  air.  It  is  also 
repoYleil  to  be  capuhl^  of  doing  one-third 
more  work  than  tiny  oilier  emery  in  the 
world.  Its  nou-liubili'y  to  oxidation  also 
gives  ir  great  superiority.  This  mine  is  now 
worked  or  pr»^purinjf  for  work,  and  instead 
of  **  Turkish"  emery  Iwing  the  favorite 
brnnd,  **  American"  is  likely  to  take  its 
place. 

SUBSTITITE    FOR    TIIE    MAONKBIUU   LIGHT. 

— M.  Sayers  hits  recently  discovered  a  sub- 
f^titute  tor  the  mairnt^sium  light,  which 
promises  to  l»e  of  mucii  service  to  photog- 
raphers. Twenty-four  pupts'by  weiifht  of 
nitrate  of  pota-<-h,  seven  part;*  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  six  parts  of  red  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  are  thoroughly  inixe<l.     Tnis  coni- 

Eosition,  when  set  on  fire,  atforda  a  most 
riiliant  ligiit,  and  the  neifaiives  produced 
with  it  give  excellent  positives.  The  con- 
trast between  the  lights  and  shades,  which, 
with  artificial  liglit,  is  upt  to  be  very  great, 
may  easdy  be  sufienod  down  by  igniting  iit 
once  two  portions  of  the  mixture  ;  one,  tiie 
more  powerful,  to  light  up  the  subject,  ami 
the  other  to  modify  the  tones.  It  has  been 
found  that  about  iialf  a  poun<l  of  tlie  mi.x- 
ture  will  afford  light  for  half  a  minute. 

— It  lias  been  found  that  the  process  by 
which  crystals  muy  bo  produced  on  plates 
of  glass,  and  their  designs  then  etched 
into  that  substance,  so  elaborately  studied 
by  Kuhlman,  affords  beautiful  objects  for 
the  ma>fic  luntern,  the  difference  between 
the  rougliened  and  s!nooth  portions  pro- 
ducing on  the  screen  all  the  distinction 
between  black  and  white,  with  ever}*  vari- 
ety of  half-tone  and  gradation. 

A  VOLCANO  nf  SouTHKKN  BRAZIL.— Cap- 
tain Kichard  F.  Burton,  the  English  travel- 
er, writes  to  tlie  Angk'-Brazilian  Times:  1 
WHS  canoeing  down  the  river  of  lgUHi>e, 
when,  culling  on  the  excellent  vicar  of  Xir- 
rica,  M.  J.  Gabriel  da  SiLva  Cardoso,  and 


looking  over  his  parish  register,  I  was 
struck  by  the  name  of  a  place— Hill  that 
Explodes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
bearinir  southwest  from  the  vicarage,  rose 
the  Morrow,  clothed  with  trees,  nn  isolated 
gradual  cone,  with  a  distinctly  volcanic 
outline.  Its  northesstern  face  is,  I  waa 
told,  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  fearful 
rnins  of  January,  136ri,  prevented  my  as- 
cending the  Exploding  Hill.  But  the  re- 
sult of  many  local  inquiries  was  that  aa  late- 
ly as  fifteen  year«  ajfo,  finme  has  been  seen 
rising  from  the  hill,  and  the  phenomenon 
was  accompanied  by  rumblings  or  explo- 
sions which  extended  across  the  river  to 
the  opposite  range  of  Bunanal  Pequeno. 
You  will,  I  hope,  hear  from  me  again. 
Shouhl  this  report  of  a  dormant  volcano 
in  Southern  Bnizil  be  confirmed  by  abso- 
lute exploration,  the  discovery  will  be  of 
no  little  value  in  a  treographical  point  of 
view.  And  these  lines  may  perhaps — 
should  1  be  unable  to  carry  "out  my  pro- 
ject—induce another  and  a  better  man  to 
undertake  the  ttisk.  It  is  not,  you  will 
remember,  half  a  century  ago,  when  the 
scientific  of  Euro[>e  deelnred  that  no  v<)l- 
canic  formations,  and  certainly  no  volcun'>6a 
could  be  found  iu  this  mugnifioent  empire. 

A  SUIP  OF  THE  rSOOND  CKNTURT. — In 

the  course  of  digging  a  trench  for  military 
purp(»ses,  during  the  late  Danish  war,  the 
workmen  came  upon  boirgy  soil,  and  at  a 
depth  of  five  feet,  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  ship  imbediled  in  the 
bog.  The  site  is  now  some  distance  from 
the  sea  (at  We.-^ter-Sjitrup,  in  Sunde- 
witt  Bay);  but  at  the  time  when  it  waa 
deserted,  it  was  no  doubt  "  run  up"  on  the 
beach,  it  is  of  oak,  but  in  so  very  defeo- 
tive  a  condition,  that  it  had  to  be  strength- 
ened with  iron  bands  before  it  could  be 
removed  to  FIensl>urg,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen.  The  keel  is  bent  upward  at  both 
ends,  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  gon- 
dola, rising  to  a  height  of  nine  feet  ten 
inches  in  the  bows,  and  ten  feet  eleven 
inches  at  the  stern.  The  totid  length  ia 
seventy-nine  feet  ten  inches,  by  a  width  of 
eleven  feet  ten  inches  in  the  waist,  by  a 
height  of  four  feet  two  inches.    There  ap- 

f>ears  to  have  been  no  deck,  but  several 
ockers  were  found,  some  of  which  con- 
tained bones  of  animals.  Besides  this 
were  discovered  a  numl>er  of  spears,  bows, 
arrows,  battle-axes,  wooden  clubs,  knives, 
etc. ;  but,  what  was  more  important,  some 
coins  were  found,  which  gave  the  date  of 
the  time  when  this  ship  floated,  not  only 
on  the  Baltic,  but  perhaps  to  the  distant 
shores  of  Britain.  Tlie  coins  are  Roman, 
and  of  the  second  century,  a.  o.  ;  and 
there  were  also  bracelets,  ring-«,  and  other 
ornaments,  besides  cooking  utensils,  etc. 
All  these  articles  are  now  in  the  Arch»o- 
logical  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  but  the  ship 
itself  the  Danes  were  unable  to  get  away 
before  the}-  had  to  give  place  to  the  advaur 
ciug  Austriana. 
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—  A  fossil  Bpirlcr  hfts  been  found  in  a 
filmic  fnnn  tlie  *•  »ial  niexwurCB"  of  Upper 
8il<»iH.  Hitherto  («i»jtlerH  have  wOt  been 
found  in  anyyocka  older  than  the  Juriu>!«io. 

Window  for  thk  illumination  of  a 
iMr>Toou\PHKR^8  DAKE  ROOM.— ObernettCf 
mixfts  Mil  acid  solntiou  of  Muiphate  of  ^iii- 
bino  with  Aome  ^um  or  dextrine,  and  paints 
\\\v  <ii*xTnreoverathin»heetot'\vli*te  paper. 
Wiiu  this  he  covcr8  the  wiudo#  pajic.^ ,  and 


he  HtaUs  that  on  the  briifhteBt  day  the  win- 
dow HO  prepared  will  allow  no  actinic  light 
to  pasa. 

— The  astronomers  have  discovered  that 
it  i«  not  such  a  very  rare  thinjr  for  Febru- 
ary to  be  without  a  full  moon  after  all.  The 
Banie  thing  happened  in  18i7,  ninetoen 
years  ago;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  phe- 
nomenon must  occur  about  once  in  twenty- 
three  years  on  an  average. 


MISCELLANY. 


— The  iron  mountain  of  Mi8«ouri  is  Raid 
to  be  the  geoffrupliical  centre  of  the  United 
6iate».  \i  is  an  alnia^t  8olid  nia»»  of  spec- 
nlnr  iron  ore,  riKiug  from  a  level  plain  two 
hundred  and  Kixty  feet.  Itn  bnKe  covers 
five  hundred  acre^.  The  ore  contains 
Bixty-seven  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  inny  very 
appropriately  be  called  the  Hub  of  the 
Union. 

— Nobody  likeft  to  be  nobody;  but  every- 
body irt  pleiiKcd  to  think  him!«elf  somebody. 
And  everybody  is  somebody;  but  when 
anybody  tiiinka  himivelf  to  be  aomobody, 
he  generally  thinks  everybody  el»e  to  bo 
nobo<ly. 

— The  oldef^t  man  in  America  ie  prob- 
ablv  Jcae  Penno,  born  in  Lowur  Cunadu, 
and  now  living  in  Kanftas  City,  Mis.<«oun. 
He  does  not  know  his  exact  age,  but  is 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty,  as  he  was 
a  man  when  Montgomery  invaded  ('unada 
in  1775.  He  was  at  thiit  time  in  the  woods 
splitting  raiU.  For  fifty  years  after  the 
Kevolnton,  he  was  eniploved  as  a  tnipper 
beyond  the  Missiitsippi.  lie  served  under 
General  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  in  1815.  Old  as  ho  is,  lie  is  in  fine 
health,  and  busies  himself  in  the  care  of 
his  house  and  garden. 

— Up  to  the  year  1860,  no  less  than  fifty 
wulls  had  been'snnk  in  the  Sahara  Desert, 
by  the  French.  The  total  quantity  of 
waur  given  by  these  wells  amounts  to 
7, 920,OUO  gallons  per  day. 

— A  ferryman,  while  plying  over  a  river 
which  was  only  slightly  iigitated,  was  asked 
by  a  timid  lady  in  his  boat,  whether  any 
persons  were  ever  lost  in  that  river.  **  Oh, 
no,^*  said  he,  **  we  always  finds  'em  agin 
the  next  day." 

— Colonies  of  Swiss  are  settling  in  the 
northern  part  of  Patagonia.  The  soil  is 
rc}K>rted  as  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  cattle. 


—When  youth  made  me  sangnine,  1 
hoped  mankind  might  be  set  right.  Now, 
that  lam  very  old,  I'sitdown  with  this  lazy 
maxim,  that  unless  one  could  cure  men  of 
being  fools,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  cure  them 
of  any  one  folly,  as  it  is  only  making  room 
for  some  other.'— ifo/flc«  Walpole. 

— ^The  San  Francisco  Mining  Preu  men- 
tions tlie  discovery  at  Los  Anjfelos,  of  oil- 
springs  of  a  mineral  subsUmce,  possessing 
all  the  qualities  of  wriling-fiuld.  When 
first  used,  the  color  is  a  deep,  rich  black, 
but  Jifier  exposure  to  the  air,  the  color  nv'4- 
enites  a  little,  still  retaining  a  good,  and  to 
all  appearances,  durable  color. 

Patrick  Hkwrt. — Books  are  great  helps, 
but  there  have  been  great  men  who  were 
never  helped  by  them.  Patrick  Henry 
was  no  scholar,  and  read  scarcely*  any  thing. 
On  a  visit  to  Jefferson,  one  tall,  he  told 
him  that  he  had  been  thinking  he  would 
read  the  coming  winter,  and  asked  him  to 
lend  him  a  book.  Jefferson  lent  him  a 
volume  of  Hume's  Essays.  The  next 
spring  he  carried  it  back,  unread,  saving 
that  he  had  tried  to  read  it  two  or  three 
times,  but  could  never  get  through  more 
than  a  page  or  so,  before  falling  asleep. 

A  BULL. — '*lf  a  plain  reader  can  enjoy 
such  piu<sages,  and  at  once  understand 
their  meaning,  he  is  one  of  a  th(m9and 
toko  can  noty  or  who  are  disgustea  with  such 
absurdities  of  language.*'— j63rfrflM?t/fit>w*  a 
Metieio  of  Tuckeitnan^e  £9say$^  in  the  Round 
IhbU,  March  10. 

— Enny  boddy  kan  tell  wharo  lightning 
struck  last,  but  it  takes  a  smart  man  tew 
find  out  whare  it  iz  a  gniii^  tew  strike  iiex 
time— this  iz  one  ov  the  difidrenoes  between 
laming  and  wisdom. 

— The  new  President  of  Union  College  if 
the  Bev,  Laurens  Perseus  Hiokok,  1>.  !>., 
who  w;is  born  at  Dan  bury.  Connecticut.  •>« 
December  22,   1798;  graduated  at  Union 
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College  in  1R20;  and  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  first  m*  n  prcnclicr  in  Connecti- 
ciit,  anil  afterward  a>  a  profeAAor  in  van- 
onH  collojreM.  In  1S52  he  was  chorea 
ProfL'wor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
and  Vice-President  of  Union  College.  Dr. 
Hiokok  \»  the  autltor  of  severul  religious 
and  scientific  worlcA.  Hi:^  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Union  College  wua  unani- 
moua. 

— ^The  pnWic   look   noon    the  editor^a 
labora  as  the  Indian  did   upon  the  man 
who  wa«  cutting  hay.    He  gave  his  opin- 
ion that  It  **  was  nioo  to  aco  tlio  while  man 
'  mow." 

— Sir  Isaac  Newton  heing  asked  why  he 
never  aniokcil,  replied,  '*  1  will  not  make 
to  niyaelf  any  nccuasitiua." 

—Dr.  Franklin  aaid  that  revivals  in  reli- 
gion always  made  him  think  of  a  scarcity 
of  grain  ;'liiose  who  had  enough  said  n(»tli- 
ing  about  it,  while  those  wiio  were  desti- 
tute made  all  the  clamor. 

— A  conntrymnn  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  ob- 
served that  a  gang  of  darkeys  were  working 
on  the  strect>>,  each  wearing  a  ball  and 
chain.  lie  asked  one  of  tliem  why  that 
ball  was  chained  to  liia  leg.  **  To'  keep 
people  from  stealing  it,"  saiil  the  darkey  ; 
"  heap  of  lliiove*  about  here,  massa." 

— Let  a  man  but  stand  upright,  and  he 
is  sure  to  have  the  whole  earth  at  his  feet. 

— Unrighteous  gain  has  destroyed  mil- 
liona,  but  has  never  made  one  man  perma- 
nently prosperous  and  happy. 

— It  seems  strange  that  so  small  a  neck  of 
land  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  occu- 

Eying  so  important  a  position,  sliould  never 
avc  been  tiioroughly  explored.  But  a  new 
discovery  has  been  recently  made  there,  by 
which  the  land  transit  cim  be  reduced  to 
fifteen  miles.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Bias,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
tiie  Gulf  of  Bayonos,  on  the  Pacific,  a  road 
can  be  constructed  of  fifieen  miles  length 
across  tlie  isthmus,  and  the  grade,  it  ia 
said,  will  be  easy,  as  there  ia  a  dip  in  the 
mountain  chain  over  which  it  must  be 
carried. 

The  dck«  and  the  bkhop.— When 
traveling,  the  Duke  of  Roquelair  used  a 
very  mtfan  equipage,  and  dressed  in  a 
ahabby  manner.  Passing  through  Lyons 
in  this  guise,  ho  was  observed  by  the  bish- 
op of  the  diocese,  who  waa  afflicted  with 
an  insatiable  desire  for  news.  The  bishop, 
seeing  a  stninire  traveler,  of  mean  appear- 
ance, thought  he  bad  only  a  plebcmn  to 
deal  with,  and  wishing  to  gratify  his  ruling 
passion,  cried  out,  **  Hi,  ni !"  Roquelair 
immediately  ordered  his  postillion  to  atop, 
and  the  curious  prelate  advancing  to  the 
carriage,  demanded,  **  Where  have  you 
come  from  ?"  **  Paris."  "  What  ia  there 
freah  in  Paris  ?"  **  Green  peas."  *'  But 
wiiul  were  the  people  saying  when  you 


came  awayf  "Vespers."  "Goodness, 
man  !  who  are  you  ?  WJint  are  yon  called  ?'' 
**  Ignorant  and  unedncatuil  people  call  mo 
hi !  hi !  but  gentlemen  term  me  tlic  Duke 
de  Roquelair.  Drive  on,  posiiiiion."  The 
duke  passed  on,  leaving  the  astonished 
biahop  staring  after  the  carriage. 

—"I  see  villain  in  your  face,**  said  a 
judire  to  a  prisoner.  "  May  it  please  your 
lordship,**  replied  the  prisoner,  "that  ia  a 
personal  reflection.** 

— The  Duphingherry  Debating  Society, 
having  dismissed  the  question,  "Where 
does  fire  go  to,  when  it  poes  out  ?**  have 
got  a  new  and  more  exciting  one — "  When 
a  house  is  desttoyed  by  fire,  does  it  burn  wp, 
or  does  it  hiirn  th'trn  /"  Tiiero  will  proba- 
ably  be  a  toarm  debate  on  this  que>**tion. 

—There  was  much  sense  and  propriety  in 
the  text  wliich  an  ancient  elerv'vnuni  elio»e 
for  n  wedding  sermon.  It  wa.-^  Taken  from 
the  I'saUns  of  David,  and  read  thus  :  *^  And 
Itt  thert  b€ peace  tokUe  the  movn  truivrUh.^^ 

— A  young  person  once  mentioned  to  Dr. 
Franklin  his  surprise  that  tlic  possession 
of  great  riches  should  be  attended  with  un- 
due solicitude,  and  instanced  a  merchant 
who,  in  possession  of  unbounded  wealth, 
was  as  busy  nnd  much  more  anxious  than 
the  most  assiduous  clerk  in  his  counting- 
house.  The  doctor,  in  reply,  took  an 
apple  from  the  fruit-basket,  and  prescntetl 
it  to  (I  child,  who  could  scarcely  grj'-p 
it  in  his  hand.  lie  then  gave  it  a'second, 
which  filled  the  other  hand,  and  choosing  a 
third,  remarkable  for  its  size  ar)d  beaury, 
he  presented  that  also.  The  child,  after 
many  ineffectual  attempts  to  hold  the  three 
apples^  dropped  the  hif>t  on  the  carpel,  and 
burst  into  tears.  *'  See,"  said  the  philos- 
opher, "here  is  a  little  man  with  more 
riches  in  the  world  than  ho  can  enjoy.*' 

— An  English  par»er  advertises  "  A  piano 
for  sale  by  a  lady  alnint  to  cross  the  Chan* 
nel  in  an  oak  case  with  carved  legs.** 

—The  following  Internal  Rovenno  Taxes, 
returned  by  the  principal  manufacturen 
of  cabinet  organs,  harmoniums,  melodeona, 
and  similar  instruments,  for  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  1865, 
are  of  interest,  aa  allowing  the  amount  of 
business  done: 

Mason  A  Hamlin $6,882.02 

George  A.  Prince  ^  Go 8,189.86 

8.  D.  <&  H.  W.  Smith 2,522.78 

Carhart,  Needham  &  Co 2, 177.18 

Estey  &  Co 1,218.18 

X.  Spang »87.ia 

Taylor  &  Farley 988.07 

B.  'Shoninger  Molodcon  Co 92o.66 

Peloubet  &  Son 898.U 

Jewett  &  Goodman 771.72 

Treat  &  Linsley 769.20 

Kinnard,  Dreher  die  Co 498.72 

A.  C.Chase 486.08 

H.  R.  Phelps 843.bO 


GROYER  &  BAKER'S 

'MM^  MMMmmm 

Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premiums 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

UEW  YORK,  ..^^^^J^^^^^^^^few  KENTUCrCY, 

VERMONT,  J^^  S4^b.       TENNESSEE, 

NEW  JERSEY,  ^      ^aTl^^^k  ^    MISSOURI, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

OHIO, 

INDIANA, 

MICHIGAri, 

WISCONSir^i 

IOWA* 


ALABAMA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 

VIRGINIA, 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

CALIFORNIA, 

OREGON, 


And  at  nmnercn?  Institutes  and  County  Fain,  inc^nding  all  the  Fain  at 
wMoh  they  were  exhibited  the  past  three  years. 


Th-  GROYER&  BAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  clastic  than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  va- 
.  riety  and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  Of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  executes  beautiful  embroidery  and  orna- 
mental work. 

The  Gmver  &  Baker  8  M,  Co.  roannrnctnre,  In  ndditloxi  to  their  celehrntpd  CROVER  A 
'BAKRR  STITCH  Machines,  the  moat  perf.  ct  SHUTTLE,  or  *'  LOCK  STITCH'*  Mnchines  ia  the 
market,  and  DfTord  pnrchnRers  the  opportunity  of  selecting  after  trial  an'1  fxnminfltion  of  bcith, 
the  one  hcMt  snitrd  to  their  wantn.  Other  Companies  manurucbire  but  9n9  kind  of  machiua 
each,  end  can  not  afford  this  opportunity  of  st lection  to  their  costomen. 
ti   »  •  •  «< 

•»•  A  pamphlet  containing  samples  of  both  the  Grover  A  Rnlcer  Rtitch  nn«1  Fhnttle  Btltch 
lo  Tarinnn  f-ibrica.  with  fall  explanationa,  diagrams,  and  illnAtrntions  to  enflble  pmclmMrra  to 
examine,  test  and  rom/>ore their  relative  mei  its,  will  bo  fnmif»lie«l.  on  rfiiiKKt,  at  oiir  offices 
tbronglioot  the  conntry.  Those  who  desire  raachine«  that  do  th"  best  work  should  not  Call  to 
•end  for  this  pamphlet,  and  Uet  and  compare  these  stitches  for  thenueivee. 


GBOVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

496  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

18  Sammcr  Street.  Bcsion.        1  730  Cbestnat  Street.  FbiladclDbia. 


PARKER'S 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR: 

A  GKAMMAE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  lANGUAGE: 

BA8BD  UPOF  AW 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SENTENCE: 

With  oopioni  Bzamples  and  Bzerciaes  In  Parsing,  and  the  Oorr«otion  of 
False  Syntax)  and  an  APPENDIX,  containing  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes,  and  Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Exceptional  Forms. 

For  tke  Use  of  Sekools  and  Academies,  and  those  who  Write. 
BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  PARKEB, 

Princifal  of  Rinqgold  G&aukab  School,  Phu^adslphia. 

TEACHERS'  EDITION  (oontaining  the  Appendix) Retail  price,  $1.26 

80H00I.  EDITION  (without  the  Appendix) "  «         IXX) 

Parker^s  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar. 

NEARLY  READY. 

Single  copies  of  either  Edition  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  OTve-hcdf 
the  advertised  prices. 

Prepared  by  a  Grammar  School  Principal,  and  arranged  in 
the  manner  that  many  years  of  research  and  actual  experience 
in  the  school-room  have  demonstrated  to  be  the  best  for  teach- 
ing, this  book  commends  itself  to  teachers  as  a  simple,  progres- 
sive, and  consistent  treatise  on  Grammar,  the  need  of  which  has 
so  long  been  recognized.  We  ask  for  it  a  careful  and  critical 
examination.  The  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  Author  with 
his  subject,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  the  text-book,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  teacher's  supplying  deficiencies  and  omissions,  and 
amending  the  text,  to  suit  constructions  found  daily  in  parsing 
and  in  other  practical  exercises  in  Grammar,  have  enabled  him 
to  prepare  a  work  which  will,  on  trial,  be  found  a  labor-saving 
aid  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,  PnbHshers  &  Booksellers, 

Bos.  17  &  19  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CRITICAL  WEEKLY. 

THE     ROXJISTD     TA.IBT.E  I  I 

The  KUUN'D  TA  BLE  has  becoma  an  entabllshed  sacceai.  Its  circle  of  readers  has  Inercr.Bcd 
until  it  is  rccoi(iiized  ihrousrhont  the  couiitrv  as 

TUe  lieadlng  lilterary  Weekly.— TFTE  ROUND  TABLE  is  a  handAome  sixteen 
pai^e  weekly,  pi'iiited  on  b«HUtii'uI  paper,  iii  large  and  clear  type,  it  is  admitted  aimu^it  ntiivir- 
aally  to  be  the 

Hansomett  Typograpliloally  of  any  paper  in  the  country.  Extra  pages  are  added 
oc.:-u«aioii:itl.v,  wlien  tm-rt'  in  nu  uniiitnul  pressure  of  oiitertalninir  mutter. 

THE  ItOUMD  TABLE  is  mide  up  entirely  of  original  articles,  and  contains  contributions 
from  Amcricau  writers  only,  la  all  things  it  seeks  lo  avoid  cliques,  secu  and  parlies,  and 
to  be  strictly 

National  and  Impartial.  THE  ROUND  TABLE  believes  In  true  and  Independent 
criticism,  and  so  h:in  dealt  it*  h\o\VA  williout  fear  or  favor.  In  return  it  lias  l>een  eriticised  by 
nearly  all  the  leadnii;  Journsilti  of  the  country.  The  foilowing  extracts  will  give  evidenee  of  the 
general  favor  with  whicli  tiii8  attempt  at  an  ixdkpbndbnt  vtbhki.y  is  received. 

CriticiAini^  of  flic  Press. 

Nkw  Y«)RK  Citixbm,  Feb.  8'.h.—"  Beyond  question  the  liveliest  and  soundest  literary  paper 
that  comcd  to  our  de^ic." 

Olkyrland  Ubrald,  Fab.  2.— "The  best  critical  journal  over  attempted  on  this  aide  of  the 
AtiHntlc." 

Li»NDoj»  Literary  IIbcoud.— "Not  only  sustains  but  excels  its  previous  reputation.  The 
oritiniMms  ou  Ik>oI(s  are  do.ie  by  very  competent  critics,  and  the  literary  intelligence  is  fuller 
thiui  can  be  found  elsewiiei-e.  A  hik^h  moral  tone  pervades  the  artioies.  There  is  no  dallying 
"WUii  rtiishonoraiile  ron<l«ct  In  litcraluro."  • 

RicnxoNU  Sbstixhl;  Jan.  2-1.— •'  dharp,  Bearchmp  and  correct." 

KaxTOCBir  AnvocATK,  Jan.  19.— "Its  criiicl-n»j»  iipon  ilio  character  and  motives  of  public 
men,  and  the  gre.-\t  events  ot  the  day,  are  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the  criticisms  ot  any 
oUier  journal  of  wiiich  wo  have  any  knowledge." 

Chimstian  Iktblligrni'BR,  Jin  4.— "Tnere  is- a  po'^itive  charm  in  the  dash  or  clan  with 
"Whi'-'h  tlie  knlKhis  of  the  Koiixu  Tablb  rush  upon  reverable  aioiseH."        . 

N.-Y.  WtiKLD.— "  Tlie  Uoniid  TanJe  is  a  credit  to  the  periodleai  joamalism  of  the  country." 

riioviDBXCB  JouKNAL.— '•  i'he  steHinc  merits  of  this  sprij^litiy  weekly  mudt  win  for  it 
that  Huccess  to  which  it  is  now  so  fairly  entitled.  It  is  so  beauiifUily  prluted  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  upon  it." 

WiZsJiiwj:on  Ecfniug  Sfav.—^^Vin\ouhted\y  the  most  successful  experiment  toward  a  tirst- 
elaits  literary  and  critical  weekly  journal  ever  altera  pled  in  this  country." 

Suotinti'iU  Herald.— '■^  Will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  tho  EngUah  pablioatlons  of 
the  same  ehariicler."  • 

AUania  Jtifdhg<'ncer.—*^  It  is  a  literary  geui." 

A".  Y.  Ermiftg  J*naf.—^^  Hr.h  our  licartiest  wishes  for  Its  success." 

A',  r.  JoiAnuU  u/  Commtice.—^*^  There  is  no  literary  weekly  which  approaches  it  in  strength 
and  iibility." 

BosUtn  i'a<&— "  A  well  (IHed  board  It  Is." 

THE  ROUND  TABLE 

CONTAINS  ESSAYS,  REVlKWrt.  LITERARY  NEWS.  ART  NOTES,  MUSICAL  NOTES 
KUITOUIALS,  CORREbPONDIiNCE. 
It  has  the  most  complete  record  of  Literary  news,  American  and  Foreiqrn,  of  any  weekly  In 
the  country.    Its  correi«pondence  is  from  Londou,  Ualie,  Bostou,  PhiiadelpUi:^  Cincinnati  and 
Chlcaga   'Among  other  features  of  interest  are 

Sketches  of  the  Publishers. 

There  are  continued  from  week  to  week,  and  embrace  Historical  skeiehes  of  the  Icadlnir 
publishing  and  priniin/c  housen  of  the  country.  They  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  ana 
oannot  fail  to  havo#  permanent  value. 

THE  WRITERS  FOB  THE  ROUND   TABLE 

are  selected  for  their  skill  and  ability  In  special  Uelds  of  literary  effort  Not  a  few  of  the  strong- 
est pens  in  tho  country  are  engaged  in  lending  interest  to  this  Joumiai. 

TUB   RO?JN[»   Tj*.BjL.B 

seeks  to  be  a  loader  and  not  follower  of  opinion.  It  criticises  men  and  books  independently  and 
trenchantly.  It^  conductors  believe  that  a  new  eraof  literary  prosperity  has  began,  and  that 
the  demand  is  for  strung  and  vigorous  writing.  They  oU'er  the  Ilonnd  Table  to  ihe  thoughtful 
»i;d  cultivated,  Velieving  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  national  and  general  palrunage.  In  »11  things  it 
wlii  atrive  to  be  dignified,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  family  circle. 

BATES  OF   SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  copy,  one  year,  |6  In  advance.  One  copy,  six  Months,  |3  In  advance.  Single  ooplcs,  15 
cents.    Ten  ropics  to  one  address,  one  year,  $40 

Delivered  l)y  Carrier  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  without  extra  charge. 
Bound  volumes  for  1806  for  sale  at  the  office. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS. 
H,  E.  &  C.  H.  SWEETSElt,  CONDUCTORa 
AddreM  all  commuuicaliooA  to 

THE  BOUND   TABLE, 

No.  m  Nauau  Street,  New  Torl^ 


"Dr.  DIO  LEWS  NEW  GYMiSTICS,' 


Gvim»«tfe  nnpimtns  for  th!i  popular  iiv«tora,  unoh  as  Dumb  H-llii,  Ilin?*,  01nh«  mid 
ble  pi-icci"'*""  ***  ***  '*''^  quaiiuiitf*,  anU  are  offered  to  School*,  Oullegon,  &o.  at  reason*- 

*«««^?  r'*^  "^'''*  *®  ^^®  l^o^fWe  the  followlnjy  nrticlee.  Dr.  Lowig'a  New  Book  Holder,  which  is 
conooued  to  i.y  the  l»e«t  meHtJii  yet  deviled  to  correct  the  etoopitiif  posture  iiocomnio:i  "o  all 
oivnnl       "*'***'■'*■    ^'-  Lewis's  Spirometer,  for  eiiUiiifiufir  and  strengthening  the  Pulmonary- 

which  over 


.r»^V^     8?hr  hor's  Pingymastlkon,  a  simple,  yet  complete  jfymnMtln  npparaln*,  bv  which  o' 
^.f.  1 V.     '"^  beaut  ful  and  pr  .fl  al.le  (.x.-rcUo*  cai  be  performed  :  tins  w.md  rful  fnvenilou  I 
ounj  itA  HMy  to  R  1  p  rt^  ol  i.r  (Jlobe,  aud  U  tvery  where  spoken  of  in  the  highest  praise. 
iTjrierms  of  Liitt  above,  addredd  »         r 


Dr.  DIO  LEWIS  P.  O.  Box  IS.  Bosta 


A2ij)  as 

BLAK    DRAGUN. 

AN    ALLEGOUI    OV    qE    WOR, 

In  8'xloen  CbapflrsL  Print1;d  In  the  new  S.ixonlzed  Orthography,  each  letter  havin?  on9 
InTR«iHl».e  H>  n  I.  Price,  30  oenis ;  on  line  paper,  60  cents,  liio  oso  the  nniouut  to  Urown 
and  Uiier,  o7  Park  Row,  Nuw  York,  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  l»y  return  mail. 

From  .r.  I*  P.  Bivckett,  autlior  of  llie  *'Qre4it  Rebellion,"  "Life  and  Tunes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,**  <S:e. 

There  Im  evidently  as  yet  no  end  of  the  war  books.    Among  them  all  there  is  none  s  >  graphio, 
none  so  comprt-.ieiiMve,  an  I  nt  the  same  t.nio  so  ihorouifliiy  halisfaclory  in  its  purtruyiU  ofthe 
origin,  cau^ert  course  and  eventual  result  of  the  war  ah  Magnub  Mauacba. 
•  From  Itev.  Win.  M.  Jones,  late  Missionary  to  Palestine  :— 

Every  chapter  ha*  paj»8a;;e*  of  great  i.e;iuiy  a.id  pailio*  ;  and  aa  a  whole  it  is  the  most  now- 
•rful  preuenlaiKi-i  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  war  1  have  seen. 

From  liev.  F.  Juhui^oti,  I^iamberiviile,  N.  Y.— 

There  is  In  many  piw-^aKes  the  hcdveiily  sublimity  of  '  Pilgrim*  and  '  Uncle  Tom'  I  have 
read  who  e  chapteru  to  friends,  whose  laughter  aud  tears  ev.noed  the  deep  interest  tlie  work  ia 
capable  of  producing.  *^ 


Joseph  Gillott's  Steel  Pens, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY.     ' 

)  J  O  8  B  P  H 

Trade-Mark:     V  Qillott,  • 

)      Warbantbd. 

Or  Descriptive  Name  and  Designating   Number. 

SECOND  SERIES,  Eanging  from  No.  700  to  No.  761. 

)         Joseph 
Trade-Mark:      V  Gillott, 

)         BlBMINQHAU. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  also  with  designating  Numbers. 
For  Sale  by  JOSEPH  (ffiLOTT  &  SOITS,  91  John  St.,Ifew  York. 

JlJ2il«ljiK    UWEN,   SoLB  Agbnt. 


BOOKS  m  TAB  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  LM6DA6ES. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

LIYPOLDT  &  HOLT,  646  Broadway,  N.  Y,, 

HAVE  ARRANGED  TO   PUBLISH  THE  BOOKS   OF 

S.  R.  URBINO, 

of  Boston,  dariog  his  temporary  retirement  from  Bosiness,  while 
trayelllug  in  Europe. 


ine  JLfsi  inctudes^  among 
other  ff\»rl», 

OTTO'S  FRENCn  CONVERSATION 
GUAMMAK.  Thoroughly  revised  by 
F«rtHn«nil  Ut^her,  Instructur  In  Frencli 
at  llarvHrd  CoU«^<i.    12inu,  cloth    -       -  $1.75 

L'lNSTRUCTEUR  DE  LENFANCE. 
(A  Ai>t  KiMik  for  Clilldren  to  studr 
French.)    lly  L.  Bonocaur.      12)iio,  clutli.    OQO 

LUCIE:  FAMILIAR  CON  VERS  A- 
TIONS  IN  FRENCH  AND  ENQLISH. 
Tiuio,  cloth 0.W 

US  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS. 
Par  Madame  Foa.    l2ino,  clulh       -       -    0.90 

LK  CLOS-POMMIER.  Par  Amedee 
AchNfd.  Et  LEa  PUISONNIEUS  DU 
CAU0A8E.  Far  X.  De  Maittlre.  l2mo, 
cloih 0.90 

NEW  YEARS  DAY  (with  Vocnbulary). 
For  tran»lation  inU»  Fretieli.  lOtno,  pa- 
p.r 0.80 

LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  nOMME 
PAL*  V  UK.     pHr  O.  Fciilllet    Cloth       -    1.25 

LA  PETITE  FADETTE.  Par  Q.  Band. 
Cloth         -^ 1.26 

OONTES  BIOGRAPIIIQUES.  Par  K. 
Foa  (avec  Vocfthalalru).    Cloth       -        -    1.00 

MODERN  FRENCH  COMEDIES,  with 
and  without  Vocabularies,  publisbed 
6eiiarat*^ly.    Eight  in  the  series. 

FRENCil  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN, 
with  Vocaboiariefl.    Four  In  tbe  aeries. 

COLLEGE  SERIES  OP  MODERN 
FRENCH  PLAYS.  With  English 
Notes  by  Prof.*>5or  Ferdinand  Bocher. 
VJmo,  paper.  Eight  in  the  series.  Each 
Piay  piibli>h«d  Sfparately,  or  bound  in 
citab,  four  in  a  volume. 

OITO*:*  GEliMAN  CONVERSATION 
GRAMMAR.  Seventh  Revised  EdiUon. 
1  \ol.  I'iiiiu.  ciciih 2.00 

cut) UK'S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  12ino, 
cluth 1.75 


MESSES.  LBYPOLDT  ic  HOLT  also  oflWr, 

from  their  own   stock,  the  following  valaabl« 

works :  / 

WHITCOMB  A  BELLENGERS  NEW 
GUIDE  TO  MODKRN  CONVERSA- 
TION, in  French  and  English.  lOino, 
cloth -    100 

SADLER'S  COURS  DE  VERSIONS;  or. 
Exercises  for  Translating  EngHiih  Into 
French.     lUmo         ...       .        .       .    1.20 

LA  MERE  L'OIE.  Po.'Bic^  Chansons  et 
Rondes  Enfaniines.  Avec  Illustrations. 
8vo 1.00 

.£SOFS  FABLES  IN  FRENCH ;  with  a 
French  and  English  Dictionary.  18uio, 
cloth         .......    0.75 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  MfeRE  MICHEL 
ET  DE  SON  CHAT.  With  Vocabu. 
lary.    K^mo,  cloth 0.75 

TROIS  MOIS  SOUS  LA  NEIGE.  Par 
Jacques  Porcliat.  ICmo,  cloth.  Ouvrage' 
conronne  par  rAcadcniio  Frnncaise         •    0.90 

UHISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  Racontoe 
k  la  Jenneaee.  Par  M.  Lame  Fleary. 
16mo,  cluth       -        -,      -        .        -        .    1,60 

G0UTTE8  DE  EOSiE.  Petit  Tr6sor 
Poetique  des  Jeunes  Personnea.  ISoio, 
cloth .-.-,--.    0,75 

SOIRKES  LITTKRAIRES.     Canseries  de 
Salon.    Par  Msdame  C.  R  Corson  (nee 
Rollin)     16ino,  cloth       ....    o.75 
THE  POKTRY  OF  GERMANY.    Selec- 
tions flrom   the  most  celebrated  Poets, 
translated  Into  Englitth  verse,  with  the 
original  text  on  the  opposite  pttge.    By 
Alfred  Baskervilie.     12mo,  cloi^.    (644 
piiges)       .--.....    2.00 
MESSRS.  LETPOLDT  it  HOLT  invite  spe- 
eial  attention  ti>  the  following  worka 

I— (In  preparation.)— A  TEXT-BOOK  OP 
THE  AN(iLO-SAX0N  LANGUAGE,  consist- 
ing of  a  Grammar,  Reailer,  and  Glossary.  1  vol. 
Ivmo.    By  ProfeBSiir  B.  M.  Shuta 

II.— (Already  pn' lished.)— CHAUCER'S  LE- 
GENDE  OF  GOODE  WOMKN.  Edited  with 
an  introduoilon,and  notes,  glottsarial  and  critiml. 
By  Professor  Uirani  Corson.  16xno,  cloth.  Price 
%\  (10. 

III.-MISS  YONGE'S  ANCIENT  HISTO- 
RY.   16iiM>,  doth.    $1.00. 


FaU  DescripttTO  Catalogoes  of  tbe  aboTe  Works  sent  on  ipplieation. 

Specimen  copies  faiziished  at  a  large  disconnt.    Liberal  deductioxis  made  oa 
orders  from  8chool& 


TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Merchantfi,  MatiuAiGtiirers,  Iiiyeiitors,  Real  Estate  Ownen,  Schools,  and  all  others 

who  De§ire  to  reach  Ciiittomerfi  in  all  parts  of  the  Country,  as  well  as 

iu  the  Clty«  will  find  it  to  their  Interest  to  AdTertlse  lu 

THB  HEW  TORK  TRIBUHB. 


T 


»hK  CJi-unlallon  of  The  Tribune  Is  Urjrcr  than  that  of  uny  other  Newvmper,  nnd  »t  l»  irad  by  the  in'*»t 
.  enteri  rl^iiiK,  ihriflv  nml  Induf«trlou«i  clHsnes.  Advertisement*  imterted  fn  each  of  theedUljm*  of  T^A* 
Tribune  Dailiu  Semi  Weekly  and  Weekly,  will  be  reud  by  nes»rly  a  million  of  people,  and  no  Invi'stmenl  |»iiya 
a  buninesH  man  w  well  as  the  money  he  ^l>ond•  in  jnd'.cMoiisadvertUJnff  The  JnveBtijf^lon  by  th«»  Miiyor  and 
CoiMOtroller  of  the  <  Ity  renuited  In  miminjr  ilie  Daiiy  Tribune  aa  beln^r  one  of  the  two  pnperB  having  the 
iHrKtst  dally  drcnlntion.  and  Its  weekly  edition  i«  acknowlrdfjed  to  be  far  greater  tnan  thai  of  any  other 
Newspaper  The  Daily  Trilmne  is  read  by  enterprisii>g  and  intelligent  biMinens  men  and  thtir  fninlllee,  aud 
those  who  make  known  their  wants  thn>ugh  itu  coluiwns  will  reach  the  very  best  classes  of  buyers. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  "  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE." 

Ordinary  AdvertisemenU,  olasslAed  under  appropriate  heads.  Fifleeii  Cents  per  line  each  insertion. 

(▲BOUT   BlUUT   WORDS  AVBUAOB  A   LINB.) 

THR    WEEKLY    TRIBUNE.  I         SliMI-WEEKLiY    TRIBUNE. 

0««  Dollar  por  line  for  each  insertion.               |     TwbmttFits  Obhts  per  line  for  each  insertion. 
,♦■<-- 

OPINIONS    OF 

BosTOR,  Dec  10, 1863 
Our  experience  In  advertising  !n  the  Weekly  Tri 
hwne  has  i-atlsfactorily  proved  to  us  that  It  Is  one  of 
thf  iHJSt  mediums  for  ad vertlsing  In  the  country.  We 
httvo  often  received  what  w«»  know  to  be  direct  ro- 
turnft  fur  It,  Hnd  are  only  surprised  that  moie  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  your  w<de  circulation. 
Yours  very  truly, 
WALK^ER.  WI8K  &  OO., 

Publishers  and  Booksollen. 

Kbw  Yoek,  Dec  11, 1863. 

Several  years  of  qntte  constant  use  of  the  bonk  ad- 
vortlfiVitf  cxinrnns  of  7***  Trilmne  has  satisfied  me 
tlint  t'lrouifh  no  other  paper  can  a  larger  cla?!  of  in- 
lolMifent  l)ujers  i>eaddre«<«ed 

I  have  also  found  the  Weekly,  notwithstanding  the 
appiirtfiit  high  rates  charged  for  space,  a  moAt  eco- 
nomicaJ^  as  well  a«  mire,  means  for  reaching  large 
Dumb(*rB  of  enenretio  men,  and  ttecurinff  their  services 
•a  agents.  N.  O.  MILLBK. 

Pablisher  of  Subscription  Books,  N.  T. 

Boston,  Deo.  9, 1863. 

We  conMder  the  Weekly  Tribune  one  of  the  best 

mediums  for  adverliitlng  our  publications.  Koiwllh 

Bttinding  Its  seemingly  high  charges    Its  very  large 

ciruulution  nMidors  It  one  of  the  cheaiwst  and  best 

I  by  which  to  reach  the  public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  k,  CO. 


ADVERTISERS. 

I  RaooKLYv,  a6th  Deo.,  1865. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Thb  Nbw  York  Tribukr. 
Dear  Sir— In  November  last,  1  wrote  an  article 
I  hc-aded,**  Ho,forTennes8ee,"  which  was  a  description 
of  the  Cumberland  Table.  It  was  published  In  the 
New  York  Daily  Tribune  of  "Soy.  25ih  and  again  in 
the  Semi- Weekly  issue  of  Nov.  28th.  The  ubjeot  of 
the  article  was  to  call  the  attention  of  yourrejidere  to 
the  advantages  of  that  location,  more  particularly  of 
men  of  small  means,  and  thoi«e  who  were  snfTeri'ig 
from  ill  health,  two  classes  which  my  benevolence l»d 
me  t-o  wish  to  benefit.  I  did  not  write  thnt  ariicl« 
because  I  had  or  expected  to  have  land  far  sale,  but 
because  I  believed  many  would  thank  me  for  ihe  ifi> 
formaticn  thus  communicated ;  yet,  although  I  had 
no  land  for  sale,  I  knew  of  those  who  had,  ai  a  mud 
orate  price,  and  perfect  title,  and  was  convinced  that 
every  man  whe  bought  It  might  \)»  1>eiieflt<*d  thereby 
Not  feeling  just-fled  in  witliholding  my  infurniHtio* 
from  the  public,  I  prepared  and  Insiertcd  un  advertise 
ment  in  three  of  the  leading  nuwsptii>ers  in  New  York 
city,  in  whieh  I  promised  to  ffivo  dnrlnlte  information 
concerning  the  CfumberlandTable  of  Tennessee,  to  any 
person  who  should  apply  to  me  for  it  per84»nuliy  or  by 
letier.  That  advertisement  a)>peared  severit  limes  in 
each  of  the  Journals  alluded  to,  of  which  IVte  N.  Y. 
Tribune  was  one.  As  a  matter  of  Justice  to  your  own 
Journal  allow  me  to  state  the  result :  frum  the  readera 
01"  each  of  the  other  two  allude«l  to,  I  htid  two  appli- 
cations ;  from  the  readers  of  7%«  Tribune^  1  have 
had  so  many  that  I  found  it  utterly  impo^eil^  to  write 
an.Hwers  to  them ,  even  by  devoting  my  time /rem  early 
morning  until  midnight  of  each  day,  six  days  In  the 
week,  and  that  1  might  fulfill  the  promise  made  in 
my  advertisement,  was  compelled  to  print  nearly  all 
that  I  desired  to  aiy  to  applicants ;  by  which  eourse, 
with  utirt*mitied  industry  on  my  part,  I  have  been 
able  to  fulfill  my  promise.  Applications  come  to  me 
every  day  from  readers  of  ?%«  Tribune,  from  Maine 
to  Minnesota,  Inclusive,  and  the  interest  which  has 
been  excited  does  not  seem  to  ab.ite  in  liio  least  degree. 
If  the  New  York  Tribune ^vivwed  aa  an  advfriiMlng 
medium,  for  such  an  object,  has  so  great  advantages 
over  others,  I  think  it  but  fair  and  Uist  to  yourself, 
and  the  public,  that  It  should  bo  made  nmnife»t ;  yoa 
are  thereforu  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  com- 
munication which  you  think  pro|)er,as  It  is  dimply  a 
statemMit  of  facts  made  voluntarily  for  the  benefit  of 
all  eoDoemed.  Yoars  very  respectfully. 

VV.  W.  I'OWELL. 
76  Court  St.,  cor.  Sute,  Bruuklyn,  N.T. 

To  Sohoola  and  Academies.— 7*Ae  Tribune  circulates  in  the  very  best  families  in  the  citv  and  oun* 
try,  and  is  a  very  \-aluahle  mediiini  In  which  to  udverlise  4(;IIOOLS  and  AOADI£MIKS. 
Real  EsiHte  Dealers,  both  in  city  and  country,  will  find  The  Tribune  a  very  valuable  medium  through 

which  to  reach  parties  wishing  tu  buy  ur  rell.    ADDRK^6— 


mrrmor  or  ▲oyEiinsiNO  in  **thb  tribunb/' 

**  A  word  about  advertising  In  The  TViftune.  When 
I  lately  oflTered  in  its  columns  my  present  home  for 
sale,  letters  of  inquiry  b^an  at  once  to  pour  in  uptm 
me,  from  North,  Bouth,  East  and  West— a  perfect  de 
luge— and  I  would  advise  all  who  do  not  wish  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  answering  letters,  not  to  use  The 
T^ribune  as  an  advfitlsing  medium,  or  if  they  do,  to 
be  a  little  more  liberal  than  I  was,  and  pay  for  a  few 
more  particulars.  Had  I  done  so,  much  trouble  might 
have  been  saved.  For  instance,  i>y  merely  saying  my 
place  W&1  small,  or  specifying  the  number  of  acres, 
many  who  wrote  letters  would  have  iteen  savea 
trouble  and  expense  I  would  not,  if  to  do  ag>tln.  spare 
wonis"  B.  W.  8TEERE.  Adrian.  Mich. 


THE  JfEW-YORK  TRIBUFE-1866. 


Oar  most  momentous,  arduous  struggle  haviog  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  American 
Nationality,  the  utter  discomfiture  aud  overthrow  of  Secession  and  Slavery,  The  Tkibunb, 
profoundly  rejoicing  in  this  result,  will  labor  to  conserve  the  legitimate  fruits  of  this 
grand,  benignant  victorv,  by  rendering  Liberty  and  Opportunity  the  common  heritage 
of  the  whole  American  People,  now  and  evermore. 

Discountenancing  all  unmanly  ejcultation  over  or  needless  infliction  of  pain  or  privar 
tion  on  the  upholders  of  the  lost  cause,  it  will  insist  on  the  earliestpossible  restoration 
of  the  Southern  States  to  their  former  power  and  influence  in  our  Union  on  the  basis  of 
All  Rights  for  All  their  People. 

It  will  labor  in  hope  to  prove  that  the  substitution  of  Free  for  Slave  Labor  must 
inevitably  and  universally  conduce  to  the  increase  of  Industry,  Thrift,  Prosperity  and 
Wealth,  so  that  the  South,  within  the  next  ten  years,  must  look  back  amazed  on  her  long 
persistence  in  a  practice  so  baleful  as  the  chattelizing  of  Man. 

It  will  labor  for  the  diffasion  of  Common  School  Education,  Manufactures,  the  Useful 
Arts,  etc.,  etc..  throughout  every  portion  of  our  country,  but  especially  throughout  the 
sections  "hitherto  devcid  of  them,  believing  that  every  good  end  will  thereby  be  sub- 
served and  the  interest  of  every  useful  and  worthy  class  promoted. 

It  will  urge  the  Protection  of  Home  Industry  by  discriminating  duties  on  Foreign 
Products  imported,  with  a  view  to  drawing  hither  the  most  tapable  and  skillful  artificers 
and  artisans  of  Europe,  and  the  naturalizing  on  our  soil  of  many  branches  of  production 
hitherto  all  but  conlined  to  the  Old  World,  while  it  would  strengthen  and  extend  those 
which  have  already  a  foothold  among  us. 

It  will  give  cureful  attention  to  progress  and  improvement  in  Agriculture,  doing  its 
best  at  once  to  bring  markets  to  the  doors  of  our  farmers,  and  teach  them  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  thus  aiforded  them. 

It  will  devote  constant  attention  to  Markets,  especially  for  Agricultural  Products, 
With  intent  to  save  both  producer  and  consumer  from  being  victimized  by  the  speculator 
and  forestaller. 

And  giving  fair  scope  to  Current  Literature,  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  genci-al  News  of  the  Day,  it  hopes  to  retain  its  old  patrons  and  attract  many  new  to 
bear  vhem  company. 


r; 


We  rarely  employ  traveling  agents,  as  so  many  impostors  are  habitually  prowling  in 
the  assumed  capacity  of  solicitors  for  journals.    We  prefer  that  our  subscribers  nhall 

Smy  their  money  to  persons  they  know,  and  of  whose  integrity  they  are  assured.  Any 
ricnd  who  believes  he  will  do  good  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  The  Tribune,  is 
authorized  to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions.  Specimen  coi>ies  will  be  promptly  sent 
wiUiout  charge  to  those  requiring  them,  and  we  trust  many  friends  will  be  moved  to  ask 
their  neighbors  and  acquaintances  to  join  in  making  up  their  clubs. 

TERMS. 

-WBEKIiY    THIBUIOI. 


Mail  subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year— 

62  numbers $2  00 

Mail  subscribers.  Clubs  of  Ave 9  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  sub- 
scribers   17  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of 

subscribers 34  00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address 16  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address 30  00 


An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  often. 
For  clubs  of  twenty,  two  extra  copies,  or 

one  cop^  of  the  Semi- Weekly,  will  be 

sent  gratis. 
For  clubs  of  flfty.  flve  copies,  or  one  d9py 

of  the  Daily  Tribune  wLl  be  sent  gratis 

for  one  year. 
Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  20  cents 

each  in  addition,  to  pay  U.  S.  postage. 


8£MI-^W1BEKIj7    TBIBITNB. 


Mail  subscribers,  1  copy,  1  year— 

104  numbers. $4  00 

Mail  subscribers,  2  copies,  1  year — 

104number8 7  00 

Mail  subscribers,  6  copies,  or  over, 

for  each  copy 3  00 

On  receipt  of  $30  for  ten  copies,  an  extra 


copy  will  be  sent  six  months.  On  receipt 
of  $45  for  fifteen  copies,  an  extra  copy 
will  be  sent  one  year.  For  $100,  will  send 
thirty-four  copies,  and  one  copy  Daily 
Tkib(7NE,  ^tis. 
Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  40  cents  in 
addition,  to  prepay  United  States  postage. 


DAIXiY  TBISUNB— $10  per  annmn. 
Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  $1  20  in  addition,  to  pre  pay  United  States  postage. 

TEKiia — Cashy  in  adoanee. 

Drafts  on  New  York,  or  Post  OfOoe  orders,  payable  to  the  order  of  Thi  TjUBUNk, 
oeing  safer,  are  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  remittance.    Address 

THC  TRIBUNE, 

TVUnou  BuiidingB,  New- York, 


(g« 


NEff  ^^^  SCALE 


OVERSTRUNG,  FULL  IRON  FRAME 

PIANO-FORTES 


STODART  &  MOREIS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Graiifl,  Spare  &  Dprigll  PianoFoiles. 

Our  New  Scale  Pianos,  in  addition  to  their  peculiar  merits, 
contain  every  really  valuable  modern  improvement,  rendering 
them  the  most  complete  and  perfect  iii3trument  ever  oflFored  to 
the  public,  and  for 
PUBITY  OF  TOIVE, 

DEU€A€T  OF  TOITCn, 

DUBABII1ITF9  and  also  sUnrling  the 

TEST  OF  SEVERE  €L.I.1IATES»  tho 

STODART    PIANO-FORTXS 

Standi^    TJni^ivalled. 

The  Piano-Fortes  of  this  manufacture  have  stood  the  test  of 
more  than  a  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY,  ^and  the  manufac- 
turers are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  over 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  Families, 

Who  haye  them  in  use  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
Parties  favoring  us  with  their  orders,  which  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  can  rely  upon  being  as  honorably  dealt  with  as  if 
their  selections  were  made  in  person. 

All  letters  will  be  promptly  anstoered  hy 

684  BROADWAY,  NEW- YORK. 


No.  639  Broadway,  N*  ^» 


THEHOWEMAOHDJECO. 

IXIAS  HOWi:,  Jr.  Pres. 

'  Lock-Stitch  Sewing  MachineSi 

•  For  Families  and  Manufacturers. 

TJie  Howe  Sewiko  Machikes  are  cele- 
brated for  doiitg  the  best  Moik,  ufiiu^  a 
ntucb  6oa6l1er  needle  fpr  the  sauie  thread 
than  any  other  machine.  IheCcnajany 
has  8o  increased  the  production  of  nia- 
cbineft  and  peiiecied  the  parts,  that  it  is 
now  able  to  meet  all  demaiidfi,  and  Buppfy 
the  very  best  wachinea  in  the  world.  <  These 
machines  are  made  at  its  new  and  Fpacious 
Factory  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  President  of 
the  Company,  Eliab  Howe.  Jr.,  the  origi- 
nal inventor  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 


Improved  Elliptic  Hook  Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machines. 

Uneqnallad  fbr  Bean^  and  SiiyipllGity  of  ConBtmotion  and  EiBdenoy  of  woikiiig. 

SG\IS7  lit.  They  «re  to  remarkably  tintjit  in  their  conBtructioD| 

the  mrrcAt  novice  can  work  tnc m  with  enccefi?. 
;      2d.  Are  cf«ra2«/«— vearini;^  lunger  Without  repairs  than  any 
J  other  machioes,  and  c<il>tiug  leas  for  rcpairo  \vhen  any  are 
needed. 

34.  Are  Mere  In  their  operatloo,  flnishing  the  \\-ork  In  a  uni- 
form and  perfect  manner. 

41  h.  Make  a  tight  Loefi-StHch^  the  only  ndmlftnillc  otitcb  for 
ftimlly  Bewijiff  and  manufncturiug  purpoRcs  All  other*  are 
waateftil  of  thread,  and  mnko  a  ravelling  stitch  with  ridges 
on  the  under  side  of  the  -U'ork.  ^ 

6th.  They  sew  equally  well  the  lightest  and  hAviest 
fiibrics. 

6th.  Are  provided  with  glass  foot,  hemmer,  braider, 
binder,  tucker,  corder,  and  trimmer,  and  the^e  attachments 
are  simple  and  certain  in  their  adjustnunt  nnii  operation, 

7th.  Will  do  H  greater  range  qf  teorA-,  in  leM>  tti^io.  and  in  a 
more  perfect  manner  than  any  other  Bewing  MaehiBe. 


Omnaniivt  Quantity  of  Thread  vted  by  Machinti  making  the 

Utree  different  kindi  of  St^he*. 
Double  Thread  Chain-stitch,  b}^  yds  Thread  to  1  yd  of  seam. 
Single         "  "  "     S)i      "  "  " 

Double       "  Lock  (Elliptic)  2jl^       "  u  u 


A.  H.  8UPLEE, 

Ho.  537  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


WHEELER  &  WILSON'S  SEWING  MACHiriE, 


No.  6M    BBOADWAir,    lYinr-ITORK, 

Makes  the 


And  ranks  hlfirheft  on  ac- 
bounl  of  the  eiastioity,  per- 1 
manetic^.  beauty,  and  gen- 1 
eral  destrablenesa  of  the  I 


LOCKSTITCH 


stitching  when  done,and 
the  w  ide  range  of  its  ap. 
plication.— ififort  qfAm* 
erican  Jnetitule. 


It  will  seam,  qallt,  gather,  hem,  fell,  cord,  brafd.  bind,  and  perform  every  species  of  sewing, 
making  a  beautiful  and  perfect  stitch,  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  article  sewed. 
-A.    CrURIOSrXY   irOR   T.AT>1ES, 

There  Is  on  exhibition  at  the  Bales-room  of  Messrs.  WHEELER  dc  WILSON,  026  Broadway, 
the  first  Bewing  Machine  (No.  1,)  made  by  that  Company,  the  prelent  number  being  about  220,000. 
Let  the  interested  compare  the  machine  sold  in  1861  for  $126  with  those  now  offered  for  |M.  The 
former  owner  of  this  machine  gives  its  histoiy  as  follows :  ^ 

This  machine  was  finished  early  in  lb61,  and  ]  kamrd.tts  use  fW>m  Mr.  Wilson  bimselfilwas 
thus,  yon  sec,  the  first  to  work  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Maohine,  and  learned  on  the  ilrst  machine 
they  rv«r  mainiftiotnred.  * 

In  1854  I  earned  with  the  machine  #206,  beside  doing  my  own  housework  and  takii>gcare  of  my 
bab}-. '  In  186A  we  came  to  Davenport  and  brought  the  machine  with  us.  I  believe  it  Hie  first 
machine  over  brought  to  Iowa. 

I  run  that  machine  almost  constantly  fbr  more  than  fotirteen  years,  On  all  sorts  of  work,  from 
the  finest  dr^annaking  to  the  heaviest  tailoring;  I  qnilted  a  ftill  sized  white  Wdsprcad  with  it,  which 
has  been  exhibited  three  limes  at  the  fair,  it  took  me  three  weeks  to  do  it  with  my  other  work  ;  but 
ft  could  not  have  been  done  by  hand  In  as  many  years,  I  have  even  stitched  leather  with  it,  and  at 
the  time  I  exchanged  It  (In  18C5)  for  No.  103,820  it  worked  just  as  well  as  when  made. 

It  is  perhaps  nnnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  believe  the  W^heeler  &  Wil«on  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  any  other  machine'  made.  Tours  respectfully,  P.  £.  B. 


CHICKEEING   &   SONS, 

MAHDTACTDXKM  OT 

GRAND  SQUABE  AND  UPRI&HT 

P  I  A  N  O-P  O  R  T  E  S, 

No.  652  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Manufactory— Tremont   Street,   Boston^ 


Since  the  period  in  which  JOKAS  CHICKEBING  established  this  house  (ISm  30,000 

Pianos  have  been  con8ti*ncted  and  finished  under  bis  supervision  and  that  of  his  sons, 

roR  THB  supBRionmr  of  which 

FIFTY-SIX    PRIZE    MEDALS 

Have  been  awarded  them  at  Exhibitions  in  the  United  States^  being  the 

THEr  ALSO  lUfiGBITED  THE 

Prize  Medal  at  the  World's  Fair  In  London,  1851. 

The  names  of  Thalberg,  Benedict,  and  Black,  need  only  be  referred  tv  to  show  of 
what  a  class  tho  judges  upon  this  occasion  were  composed.  The  attention  of  the  pnblic  is 
especially  requested  to  New  [Scales,  Plain,  and  .Oycrstcung 

which/  for  quality,  strength  and  purity  of  tone,  ddicacy  of  action,  and  general  style  of 
finish  are  unsurpassed  .by  any  Piano  now  offered  to  tho  public.  This  fiict  hab  been  attested 
to  by  the  leading  artists  of  this  eountry  and  of  Europe. 

It  mav  be  satisfactory  to  our  patrons  and  friends  among  the  public  at  large,  to  state  that 
testimonials  have  been*  received  from  all  the  leading  artists  who  hare  vistted,  or  aro  now 
residing  in  the  United  States,  a  few  of  whose  names  we  append : 


OottBChaUc, 
Ijeo.  Be  Meyer, 
'  Alfred  Jael, 
H.  8anderflon,. 

O.  W.  Warren, 
W.  Scharlenberg, 
Otto  DresseL   , 
J.  G.  J>.  fBxkGr, 


J.  M.  Wehll, 
8.  Thalberg,  . 
Gustav  Batter, 
J.  If.  Fyohowaki, 
J.  Benedict, 
M.  Strakoeoh, 
Joseph  Burke, 
H.  Iieonhard, 
O.  F.  BrifltoWy 


Julien, 

Arthur  Napoleom 

P.  Gilder, 

£.  Muzio, 

Mme.  Ifouiae  Abel, 

C.  Bassini, 

Frederick  ^^^«»*>ftTij, 

B.  J.  Lan] 

Jerome  H 


Joseph  Poipfianakl,  and  many  othenu 


iSipkbu^ 


:U--/.  i^<^''//' 


*  :>i,  m.— No.  5. 
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SCHEBMEEHOEN,  BANCEOFT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHEES, 

«30  BKOOMB  SSRBBS,  XTew  York. 

612  ABGH  8IBSET,  Fhlladelphia . 
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5 1  8— Ed.  RoonTille  Iligh  School ;  cxpr.  1  yr. ;  Eng*» 


Ladies— English,  Mathematics, 

French,  Latin,  Drawing,  etc. 
« me- «..-.,  a;.,^ .,,.,.,  l  >i..  ^3. ;..(..  y,^\ 

n  h V 4 u- »,  Sc L-'i I LCfl,  l^tilui ,  FfiiiivJt.   G(;rbiiBii,  Uiruit'lj^g 
Vh,1hi3ijj|l  Batitirft. 

4  St— E4-  CoojMrrttsWit   i*flii.;  ojijif.,   2  yni.i  Enf., 

*fi&-E4.  St.  Mary  ■  ItuJlj    Eng.,  Frtn<h  *   Itnd.. 

4N9— LiL  f  Uj»9Jiir;  fipT-  1  yr-:  Efiji- *  Rini-  Piarnj. 
490— Ed.  Allxuijf  Eriii.  Arad,;  uiif,  1^  yrfl.^  Ecig,, 

^Ol-find.  n.  %'.  Ztfurq  Sch.;  Expr.  l^jrt.;  Etif.  * 

404f— lUl,  Acad.:  expr  4  jn  \  £nK-  tod  Molhi-; 
EipficoiialEatt. 

#V4— GratL  N.  J.  fiitatQ  Nor.  Sell.;  njipr.  0  yri,| 
Oniric  MKthi.  i  B«pttiit. 

4»S-Ed.  M«»  ,  «ajtr  t  lu  yri>£  Enfi.  *  Kud.  Jjlin; 


-tfttt^Tud.    Mn.^  Minimi  5    ejfjir., 


«  Dnvlnirt  ^rpibylfrt»n  ;  <M<L 

llathi^  fVBidt,  dnwfnic,  Famlinx  t^  Kud,  Ui 


Maihi^  f^nik  ft  liucL  Mn^  c<i  ftirjtidt- 

4»T— EApr.  P  yn.s  Euir^  Mitiij..  Hinging  a  Itud^ 
PilJjo.  s  Pn-lfSIorii,!!. 

49^_i;rai).  lit.  llulyoko  fkoti.;  evpr.  1  yr.  I;hf. 
U&iht.  4  LiB[M]  L  CtinjrTVUBfii  mil. 

4©tt— Ujp»a.>'.  ¥.  Pub.  Sck;  Mpr  10  yrs.?  Eng, 

, , ., „ Jlutic;  |JuO 

ft  Hnme, 

4M*1— Orad.  Mi,  Ili^l'tctke;  cxpr.  1  yr.;  Eug.,  Mallii^ 
nd  J^tLti  i  Cohitr^^tliiiial-. 

4iO#-flrAd.  Hijuth  Di-rknhife  Inst.:  ^-xpr.  ^^  vri.; 
Edtii  *  AIaiIih.  ^  Ij^Tkn  i  C'lnurvuAtLiJiial  i  ^^Rk  t  llc»ine. 

Jt08— f^Snvl  N.  H-  t.!4fi]?.  Fi^iJ>-  &*ni.  t  ^x\\f.  5  >ri,, 
Ebb-,  Mftth*.,  J<atin,  rn,'iii:.']i,  TiVmc  ^  tow^r*  ftnd  Fruit, 
and  Kiid  t  C!Tf<«'li:,.SpaiL]nfi.  bad    (jpmian  :  Epiioopnli^n. 

Ib04— Eil  MJiii  JL£a^t!t>i:  Eiifl.n  FrrNch  Ac  Hud. TiAt»dt 
EpUo«in«tian.  Wiilici  pmilkoa  ■*  Viiitlnff  Teachrr  in 
New  Yiitk  Crt*. 

.'kO.'^-ljrwl  Mt.  Hulynke  Scni.t  En£  ^  Mathi.^  Bpp- 
ti«t     J..v»s. 

|%»0— i;r^,  N.  Y.  CinT  Scth,;  c^pr  JJ  yri- [  Enp:*, 
Mfl-tb*  >  Ijitin-  Fr^nrhJc  (lemmnt  M'L'ibrKllft. 

^04— Grad.  Albnnv  Ft  ill  Ai-^^l. ;  CKpr.  6  yri.;  E»E^ 
Hatha,  t  r^r^ifct  &  DmwpiiM  ^  UittioHc 

A4>#*— Ed.  Kiih  ^rlir«rjli.^  Pipr- 1]  yrt.t  Eh  v.,  Klathn., 
1^1  n  a  Him}.,  rrino  h  SSittzlnK. 

J^Oli— <<m4-  I'tikllip*  SifT. ;  tipr-  1  JT,:    Eng,^  M«lh|. 

ill4^*iriMt  Brji4fonl  A«d/  cjcpr.  1  yr.j  Enj^,,  MathiM 
tjattn.  a  Hud.ni   I'lntttj;   CoMjurfjtatl  nnal  ^  |1AJrV  ^  I T e. 

Sll~Crf«d.  MttiiiiEAln  Si'ni. :  t-Kpr,  dyri. ;  EtiiC., 
JIatha.  a  Hud.,  L^tln  ;  Frpjrj^'terlan,  t^^im. 

;K11C— Urv).  llftneKi'  Actuj.i  eipr.  A  yfw.:  Enf., 
Matba..  Fnucht  GerBiaa,  Siuiiiiif  it  JDrairlDi;  £pijc&* 
IiatlaB. 


Ifathi.,  Paintiug  a  Bud.,  ^iano;  Preabyterian ;  WSM  it 

ti  1  4— Grad.  N.  Brighton  Sem.  Pa. ;  expr.  1  yr. ;  Eng., 
JdathiiM  Prmeh  ft  Oerman.  .  « 

ff  1 »— Ed.  Binghampton  Scm. ;  expr.  1  yr.  i  Eng.  * 
Matht. :  «2ni»  and  Home.       .  „  «   .    «. 

51 0— Ed.  Home ;  expr.  1  yr. ;  Eng.  a  Bad.,  Piano, 
Episcopalian :  $S^>  and  Home. 

olT— Grad.  OnUrio  Som.;  Eng.,  Matha.,  French  4 
Bud.  Piano;  Prenbyterlan-  _ 

Al  8~Orad.  LaMcll  Svm.:  expr.  7yT«.:  Eng.,  Malhi., 
ClaMics,  /Vmic*  a  Drawing;  EpiKopalian ;   $375  and 

^510— Ed.  Fairview  6em.:  expr.  2  yn,;  Eng.,Matha., 
and  Bud.,  Latin :  Congregational.  ,     .  _ 

6)fiO— Expr.  11  yrs.:  Eng..  Mathi  ft  French;  tBOO. 

ftSl— Ed.  N.  Y.:  Eng..  French  a  Bud.,  Latin  and 
Piano:  Eplicojpallan ;  city  only. 

XS9BS— Grad.  N.  Y.  8.  Kor.  Sch.:  expr.  2  yn.;  Eng., 
Mathi..  French  and  Rud..  Drawing;  Congregational. 

508— Ed.  Pub.  Sch.;  exnr.2yra  ;  Eng.; Latin  and 
Bud.  French  and  Piano :  fSOO  and  Home. 

5S4— Ed.  Mt.  Anthony  Scm.;  expr.  1  yr.t  Eng., 
Bf athf.  ft  Book-keeping. 

5Sft-Grad.  Mich.  High  Sch. ;  £ng.,  Mathi.  and 
Piano;  Pretbyterian.  • 

5Se— Ed.  Hootick  FaUi  Acad-t  Eng.,  Matha.,and 

SiBir^Ed  Clicrry  Valley  SctA.;  expr.  8  yra.;  Eng., 
French  and  Drawing;  Epifcopalian. 

6S8— Grad.  Montgmncnr  Acad. ;  expr. 6 yra.;  Eng., 
and  Maths.,  Prei byterian ,  |W0. 

Ladies— Music,  etc. 

946— Ed.  Mn.  Mnlligan'i:  expr.  SO  yra  :  Ptano, 
Singirg.  fVeiidk,£ng.  and  Mathi. :  Episcopalian  ;  9600. 
and  Hume. 

84'7— Ed.  Home ;  expr.  IS  yn.;  Eng.,  French,  Piano, 
Singing,  Drawing  and  Paining. 

848— Ed.  N.  Y.and  N  £.;  Eng.,  n-tnch,  Omrman  and 
Piano :  EpiMopalian.    Ci^  only. 

849— £d.  Hudson  Sem.;  expr.  6 yra.;  Eng.,  Matha., 
French  and  Piano. 

8  j»a— Ed.  N.  Y-,  expr.,  S  yra.,  Eng..  Fnnek  ft  Muaio. 
City  only: 

851— Expr.,  15  yra.;  Eng, /^-mek.  SpanUk^  Otrmtm, 
Matha..  Latin.  Piano,  binging,  Drawing  and  Painting; 
MOOond  Hume. 

85S— Grai.  Gram.  Sch-:  expr.,  8 yra.:  Eng.,  Piano 
a  Singing;  Preflbyterian ;  (800 and Ilonie.  ^ 

853— Ed-  Home :  expr.,  8  yra.:  Eng.,  Piano  and 
Bud.  French:  Epiacopalian. 

854— Ed.  Masters ;  cxpr  ,  2  yra.;  Piano  and  Melod- 
eon;  Episcopalian. 

855— Grad.  Norwich  Free  Acad.:  expr.  Syrs,:  Piano, 
Singing.  Latin.  Matha.,  En|f.  and  Prmek;  Congrega- 
tional :  #400  and  Home. 

856---£dr  Prof.;  expr..  S  yra.;  Piano,  Singing  and 
German ;  Congregational ;  $400  and  Home. 


6ST— Gnid.  Olenwood  S«ni.;  rxpr.,  8  jn.;  Enff., 
Mathf.,  French,  Piano  and  SinKinc :  %3M  and  Home. 

838— Ed.  Coniu :  expr.,  1  yr. ;  Piano  Enjr.  and  Rud. 
French  and  I-*iln ;  Phitbyteiian ;  tOiiO  and  llome.  • 

8ftO.— Kd.  Mantcni  ei^pr.,  8  jra.;  Piano  .k  Rnd.{ 
Eng.;  Presbyterian. 

hViO— Orad.  Kom  Cottage  Sem. :  oxpr.,  8  jn. ;  Piano, 
and  EngliBh.  _       ..    . 

801— Ed.  Masi.  Nor.  Sch. :  expr.,  1  yr. :  Eng.  Math*  , 
Piano,  Singing  and  Drawing;  •4<JU.  «        ^      ,. 

86ie— Ed.  Philadeihpit;  expr.,S7rs.;  Eng..  French, 
Piano,  Siuging,  Drawing  and  Painting;  Presbyterian i 
f»0  and  Home. 

8«8-Grad.  Geneaee  Sem.;  expr..  1  yr.;  PUno, 
Thorough  Bans,  Harmony,  Ena„  Mathi..  French.  Ger- 
man and  Had.  Latin  j  MethodSt ;  f2»  and  Home. 

804— Piano,  Drawing,  French,  Eng.  and  llathi.t 
ElMopalian?  *400.    ^         ^       ^  ,,    ^       «^      u 

8S»— Eo.  MiM  Edwardfli  Rmr.,  Hatha..  French, 
Latin.  Piano*  Drawing;  Epiaeopalian. 

86«— Ed.  Pelham  Priory ;  expr.  6 yn. ;  Eng.,  Matha. 
Literature,  Latin  ft  Piano ;  Epineopalian ;  f<XM  ft  Home. 

86*7— Grad.  LAntinRburgh  Sem.;  expr.  I^^yn.:  Sci- 
ences. Hath*..  Eng.,  French,  Piano  and  Singing;  Epis- 
copalian. 85  0.        ..  «  .  «. 

868-Orad.  Buriington  Sem.:  expr.  4yrs.;  Piano, 
Singing,  Eng.,Fratdkft  Kud.  Drawing;  Presbyterian. 

Seff-GrSd.  Vt  Sem.:  expr.  U  jra.:  Eng..  Hatha., 
lAtln,  French, German,  rianu  and  flinging;  Congrega- 
tional ;  SSSO  and  Home 

8TO— Grad.  Poultuey,  Vt:  expr.  4  yn. 

Piano.  Ptenth,  Eng..  Math       '-    -• -• 

MKhodlst;  $»»  and  Home. 


Oentlemen  — English,  Mathematics, 

Classics,  French,  German,  Vocal 

MuslCi  Military  Tactics,  etc. 

50-0rad.  Amhenl  Coll. ;  expr.  10  vrs. ;  Eng.,  Hatlw.. 
French,  Classic*  and  Hil. Drill:  Presbyterian;  $USO. 

ftl—Crad.  Prussian  University;  expr.  14  yij.:  Eng., 
Maths.,  Classics,  O^rmum^  Frnuh,  Piano  andMelodeon; 
AISOOl 

S«-Grad.  Wealeyan  University:  expr.  4  yrs.  j  Engv, 
Maths  .  Sciences.  EioeuUon.  Claatics.  Gymnastics  and 
Rud.  French  and  German ;  Methodist ;  il,**. 

ftS-Grad.  Lombard  Vniveriity ;  expr.  8  yn. ;  Hatha., 
Eng..  Classics  and  French :  Episeoiial;  tlMk        ^ 

S4-Gr«d.  Weslcyan  University:  expr.  4  yn  :  Eng- 
Haths.,  Classics,  French  and  Gcmum ;  Methodist:  tSOQ. 

ftft-Ed.  Europe ;  expr.  27  yrs. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  frweft, 
Qerman.  Spanish,  Italian,  Music  ft  DrAwing;  Mrthodirt. 

5«-Or«L  N.  Y.  Free  Acad.;  expr.  2  y"jJF"»V 
Matha,  French  and  Gennan;  Episcopalian;  fAw  and 

ftV-Ed.  Canada  and  N.  T.;  expr.  10  yn.:  Eng», 
Hatha  and  Classics :  Hethodist;  SiaxX 

58-Gnd.  Newark  Acad.;  expr.  lyr.;  Eng.,  Hatha, 
and  Rud.  Latin.  ^  „.      . 

ft»-Grad.  DaiimoDth  Coll.;  expr.»yr».;  Claasice; 


;  Singing,     to  •  ; 
I  Fainting;     ""g^ 


•O-Grad.  Wllllami  CoU.:  expr.    10  rn. ;   Hatha., 
Classics.  Eng.,  Tactics  and  French;  Preebytcrian ;  »900 


8T1— Ed.  Oak  Hall  Sem. ;  expr.  S  yra.:  Eog.  Maths.. 
Piano,  Drawiux  and  PainUng;  Episcopalian;  C25Uand 

8T»-Grad.  An^m  Instj  expr.  8  yn-:  Eng ,  Hatha, 
German.  French  and  Piano  :*EptsoopaUan. 

8'T:f-l!:d.  K.  1.  Musical  Inst.;  expr.  1  yr.; {Piano, 
Vocal  Culture,  Harmpny,  Musical  Composition  ft  Eng. ; 
H«'thodist. 

8T4— Gnd.  Hudson  River  last;  expr.  lyr.:  Piano, 
Orcan.  Guitar,  Singing,  Eng-,  Maths,  and  French. 

BYo— Exnr.  6  yrs-.-  Eng.,  /V-snek,  Piano,  and  Kod., 
Singing;  Epiflcopallan.  _         ^^    , 

8T4^-Ed.  Packer  Inst:  expr.  S  yrs.:  Eng..  Hatha. 
J^Mck,  Piano  and  Slaging;  Episcopalian;  I300  and 
Hnme.  ^ 

9TT— Ed.  Boston  HnsleSch.;expr.5  yn.;  Piano  ft 


_  1— Orad.  Cambridge  Coll.,  England;  expr.  ISyra.; 
Eng.,  Matha,  Sciences,  Oaasics  and  B'rench  t  f  1.000. 

€9--QnA.   Trinity  CoIL,    Ireland;  expr.  48  yra.  ; 
Classics:  Episcopalian. 

68— Gnd.  UoVart  Coll. 
Sciences,  Pall  " 

414-Grad. 


W.  Ohio :  expr.  18  yn. j  Piano,  Singing.  Draw-    UnOit, ;  Congregational :  t  lM»  to  *1  JWO. 

ting,  Enij. .  Maths,  and  French ;  Episcopalian.        Kj  -iExpr^  10  yra  \  Maths,  ft  Latin ;  CongregationaL 

Orad.  Newtown  Acad:  expr.  2  vis  ;  Piano,        »»«_Ed.  Bedford  Acad.:  cxor..  2  yrs.:  Enir.,  Maths. 


Sipging ;  1400  and  Home. 

ing.  Paint    „. 

NVO— Orad.  Newtown  Acad  :  expr.  2  vis  ;  Piano, 
Si  gins  Enjr.,  Maths.,  French  and  Latin;  Epispopalian ; 
f»«>  and  Home.  _ 

889— Ed.  Scotland;  e^r.  8  yra;  Piano;  Congrega- 
tional. 

881  —Ed.  Hasten;  Piano  and  Singings  Lutheran. 

88S—Grad.  Conn.  Music  Inst.:  expr.  18  yn,;  Piano, 
Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Eng.  ft  /Vwust ;  Pnsbyterian ; 
tliua 

ForelsCTi  LacUesi  eto. 

1 085— Ed.  France;  expr.,  4  yn.  ;  Aeneft,  Gsrmaii 
Eng.  and  Rud.  Piano. 

r086-Ed.  France;  expr.  80  yn.,  JiVsndb,  OsmMm 
and  Piano;  Episcopalian. 

lOST— Ed.  Germany  and  France:  expr,  5  m.; 
nrmdt,  German,  Piano  and  Singing;  Lutlvran;  fdOO. 

1088— Ed.  France  ft  Germany:  expr..  2yn. ;  Frmtk, 
Oerman,  Drawing  and  Rud.  Piano  ft  Singing;  Catholic. 

108»-expr.,  lyr.;  /Vrndk, Piano  ft  Eag.;  Catholic.' 
S8no  and  Home. 

lOOf^-Jid.  Packer  Inst;  Frmek,  Eng.  ft  Drawisg; 
Catholic  ^ 

Ladies— Drawing,  Painting)  eto. 

88— Ed.  Oread  Inst;  expr.  8  yn. ;  Dnwlng  ft  Falnt- 

4— Ed.  Ontario  Fem.  Sem. ;  expr.  6  yrs. ;  Drawing 
and  Pointing:  Preebytcrian. 

8S— Ed.  Hastcra :  expr. 
Wax  Work,  ft  Embroidery :    . 

88— Ed.  Copper  Institute;  expr.  1  yr.;  Drawing, 
Fainting  and  Rud.:  Piano.      ^  ^    _,       „.^ 

81— Ed.  Troy  Sem.;  expr.  8  yn.:  Drawing,  Painting, 
French,  Spanish,  Latin  and  Embroidery;  Presl^texian; 
tjno. 

88— Ond.  Chariottevnie  Sem.:  expr.  fi  yrs.;  Dnwlng, 
Fainting,  Eng^  Singing  and  Rod;^  Wano.^^_^ 

I  Home. 

,  _  _    City, 

oflly. 


nd.  liobart  Coll. :  expr.  8  yrs. ;  En«.,  Hatha, 
Painting,  Drawing  ft  Mil.  Drill;  Eprsoonolian. 

,,  .  -rod.  Amherst  Col. ;  expr.,  1  yr.;  EnK.^Haths., 
Cnassics  and  Rud.  Qerman ;  Congregational :  f »». 

OS— Ed.  Canada:  expr..  10  yra:  £ng..  Hatha,  Clas- 
sics and  Sciences ;  Hethodist:  ftl.SOO. 

««-Expr.,  18  yn. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Germaa  and  Sing  - 
Inr.  tl/WO.  ^  ^ 

BT- Ed.  Ht.  Retirement  Sem.:  expr.,  8  yra;  Eag.* 
Haths  and  Latin;  Presbyterian;  11.000. 

«8-Orad.  N.  Y.  I*ree  Acad.:  expr.,  1  yr.:  Km?-. 
French,  Classics  and  Matha;  Hethodist:  MOO  ft  Home 

60— Ed.  Acad.;  expr.,  80  yn.;  Eng.  and  Matha; 
Presbyterian.  -  „  ^ 

TO-Orad.  N.  Y.  Univcnity:  expr.,  16  yn.;  Eng.  and 


'■S4-, 


8  yrs. ;  Drawing.  Fainting, 
Episcopalian ;  tOOO  ft  Home. 


YS-Ed.  Bedford  Acad.;  expr.,  2yn.;  £ng.,  Maths. 
«nd  Rud.  Latin ;  Quaker;  fOOO. 

78— Ed.  Amherst  Coll.;  expr ,  7  yra;  Eng.,  Sdencca, 
Maths.,  Latin  and  Singing;  MOO. 

T4— Grad.  N.    Y.  iJmversity;  expr.,  1  yr.;  Nat. 

T8-6rad.  Union  Coll.;  expr.,  6  yrs.;  Eng.,  Hatha 
and  Classics;  Methodist;  S1,2U0.  _        ^^    ^ 

T6-Grad.  Amherst  Coll.  t  expr..  1  yr.:  Eng.,  Hatha 
and  aassics ;  Congregational :  #600  and  Home. 

17-Gnd.N.  y.  Nor.  Sch.;  expr..  15  yra;  Eng.  and 

T8-Expr.  8 'yra;  Eng.,  Maths  and  Rud.  Claaaica; 
Hethodist;  8000  to  «80q.  „«,.». 

79— Ed.  Ashby  Acsd. ;  expr..  12  yn. ;  Eng.,  |Hatha, 
Latin  and  Book-'keeping;  Congragadoual. 

80-Grad.  Uol)artCoTl. ;  expr.,  4  yn. :  Eng..  Haths., 
Nat.  Sciences,  Classics  ft  Csmum;  Episcopalian  :  tl.OCa 

81— Grad.  N.  B.  Nor.  Hch.;  expr..  8  yrs.;  Eng., 
Haihs..  German  and  Mil.  Drill :  Catholic  :  »1,00(K 

88— Ed.  Princeton  Coll.:  expr..  lyr.;  Eng.,  Hatha 
and  Bnd.  Cllasics ;  Preebytcrian ;  $m. 

Foreign  Gtontlemen— also  American 
Gentlemen  who  teach  Mosio. 

1879— Ed.  Paris  Unlvenity:  expr.  S  yra;  Ftemek 
and  German.  _ 

168€H-Ed.  Qranoe;  expr.,  2yn;  /VsMdkft  Classice; 
Catbolicj  8700. 

1081— Ed.  Germany;  expr.  16 yn.;  fiEsman,  F^reitOk 
and  Clooslcs;  Lutheran. 

1 8  88— Ed.  Germany:  expr.,  14  yn.;  Gstsmn,  IVencft, 
Classics  and  History:  Lutheran. 

1888— Ed.  Boston;  expr., 80  yn.;  Piano.  Singing, 
Organ.  Hclodcon.  Violbi,  Harp  and  Guitar;  f  UOO. 

18 84— Ed.  Germany;  expr.,  8 yn. ;  C  ^ 

HatlM.  and  Drawing; 

1888— Ed.  Switserland;  expr.,  2  yn.;  /^mek,  Claa- 
lics.  German  and  Spanish. 

1 8  88— Expr.,  6  yn. ;  Piano.  Singing  and  Harmony ; 
Hethodist;  tldoa 

1887— Ed.  Germany:  expr..  9jn.;  Piano,  VioUa, 
Organ.  Singing.  Frmek,  Otrmmt  and  Literature. 

f888-%d.  France:  expr..  8  yrs.;  FrnKk,  Hatha  ft 
Classic*  ;  CathoUc;  flOOO  and  Home. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE. 

The  lAxcRtCAN  Bducatiottai,  lioymi^r  \a  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprfetors  In  the  country. 
beoe«  w«  have  aapar«Ilelod  teeiUttai  for  learning  of  penons  who  desire  to  iuy,  mO,  or  txektmgt  Sohool  Property, 
By  oar  plan  ;}ohools  may  be  ofTered  without  exposure  to  the  embarrasnment  of  open  awnouneemtnU. 

llkny  penona  who  hare,  In  other  ways,  spent  money  without  stint,  and  much  raluable  time  In  vain,  ean  testify  te 
the  promptn«M  and  elBoienoy  of  oar  plan. 

VERlf  S.— Five  per  eent.  commission  upon  the  amount.  This  commlalon  is  duo  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property 
Is  a«r<i>«d  to.  Ko  sale  will  be  undertaken  without  the  payment  of  a  preliminary  ftee  of  five  dollars  (for  the  adTertiscment 
and  corretpondence).  This  may  be  deducted  from  the  final  commission.  For  negotiating  the  rental  of  School  PropertlM 
the  etune  a«  for  sales ;  the  Commissloa  being  estUnat^d  en  rent  for  one  year  only. 

SolMeribers  to  the  Amcsica^v  RDaOATioiTAi.  IfOirtLT,  and  those  who  become  rabscrlbere  (91.50  per  annum),  may 
obtain  partieuUrs  of  properdee  alluded  to  below  by  addressing,  with  etamp, 

J.  mr.  SCHEJRMERHOIKir,  Actuary,  ISO  Onuid  St.,  K^ew  I^otIk.* 

490--WANTED— A  partner  to  porehMc  Interest  of*  ■ia*V-FOR  S  iLE— An.  Av^mV-tat  cii  tht  Mft  rfrtr  rjf 

rrtirine  partner  in  one  orbectseminarlee  fbr  young ladiei  \\\*}  HuiIhiti  REvctk  UDihlmg'of  wfKiilr  rRx#^tt.,  twn  ttorTta 

I^N.  Y.Stste.  Opportunity  for  OeH^M  kind  of  Dianie  the  with  unliaiihc^d  t^fijtin -iit,  n^Knoi  Vi  ^lul  U  It.  h(ffh, 

Irry  best  that  can  be  offered.    Investment  of  about  Ill/KX)  AlUn  (romirlft^  urdrr,  with  Ht-hrw^ifkirnitune  suffldoiit  lo 

■"r  hall  ownership  of  buildinfd,  grounds,  4c.,  will  be  Il<:co^m^(Kla^!  9>  tiuplla.    CliE'mti^A.l,  Piii]iti-j|ihl*;al  ititf 

required— one  half  cash,and  balance  on  morteage.  Penons  (jymuiijiiio  JippaHtun  AnA  TJhrary.     Grtitin<)s  HXI  ft«t 

without  experience,  reputation,  and  15,000  cash  cannot  frunt  by  l>^drn^ii^ai)^»i  vUH  large  maple;  bmi.    AtwT- 

interest  the  parties  negotiating.  ai£c<iiumh«'Tor  i  nm  i  if ,  w  r  term  J  j  VTi?r  rlgbtr .    ^iiMSt 

rL*j--i__r-^-^  .^  .  J  -      Y  '  t  ,   i.L    r.    i.,.jj  sjr..fn:'£v  ill  the  'It'Ti  jri i> fi  M htf .Hij,   Title piTliKt.   Prtoe,  WjOIA  tltw™ 

town  W  S.W  i n litbiun H,  nucl  r^Ki r m  rii.i ndab^iul  lir  rich    .  ^2? l\?I'  ^  \ ^*^}t'  C<?niLn,l  Pe^ t^s vlvini*ji  w^il 

mltliiaied  buid,  with  parli,  and  jcrcdt  ^^ri^y  tif  frplt  *nd  ^^'^r-  Ih^urh  the  l^^t/na  ,j  !^uT»rlor  f,it  a  larcu  V^'^t 

ihade  tms  of  Torf  best  klmla ;  .miiv^rr  hotiaw  and  ar>Kiri.  *vminmjj,  or  for  a  Mlltlory  School,  m  tt  ia  ctmvtnt^rti  nf 

Theft  are  four  well*  of  rottl  jiunJ  wmu-r.    The  bull*!  tiifre  S^""  ^'f  »^"^'^'*^^^"°',  % '»[^|5  citTciofKcw  Yurk, 

am  epaflmii  and  thoTnuirhiT  hullt-firsj  cUn  In  every  FfnciyTtafilA  antiMsj^laiid.    Oliiiatc  hc*ltby,  ihd  to^ 

nmStT  EniU'e  prtjPfrly  k  eien^pt  frnm  Uxatlmi.  8l-hooI  "^f  living  Tuorkrii^*..    [i^e  building  u  w3l  fumlshod  with 

OMT  In  feuion;   m  pupni  In  stt«>uit(inr^.    Hchool  has  ini^lern  Sihfw»l  nirniture.    It  h  unc^  a  lijrMlj  eTim- 

notlntied  vnitilcrrupUM  thmiiRCi  the  wur.    Nrtprofltaaf  \Y^    Thi  war^  a-bj^iut  ri-^mcrti  of  Imnd,    Prlrcyfen- 

«w«diiMU  afttf  jiavlng  all  txp^nmi.  Uortt:  m.iWjwr  nu,  ^^IlL'SIP*'';!^- *i-^ ..  P'>»W"^'^  lf»vrn  JiiTj?  Irt. 

BaeUnine  hraUB  Iniluis^a  jumpri^iar  tu  put  iht  property  ft*^7,"',V"r*''*^~^  B<™rdiTiif  an-l  Day  .Vhfiol  f^ij 

Ih  Ih*  mw-Si  ft     TI«  iri  «>>p*  i "  dlspoK  CFf  ■>!  Iht  pTtppr  rty ,  B^ir*'  IJi  *«  1 1"  tVoiTi  New  Y<it\5     BuI Win  Et»  nf  wwirf.  qtd   ' 

rWl  estate,  furniliirc,  apparalu*.  planns,  lihrmiy^  *c..  Ste.,  5J^*"  ""*  wpr*  crerli'd  I'kprf**^  for  Schofil   purrnw*. 

rvTUQvinK  only  hit  faniflT  and  wftrdmbr.  for  i-lt,lt»,  un  i"*"  aTT^^mmodm*  !W  Bnmrli'ni.    Plan?-  urnund  <uid  Gdr- 

&twkIiI«  (emiB,    Ativ  onf  ixifercff^d  Id  id  complete  ■  "iPtiH  atvoiit  5  a*!i%-a  of  e^wllent  lunij.  vrll  pUnti^l  wl'h 

prvwcirty  wJU  do  w.ll  tii  *TtAinlnc  tfiii,  l^jj^  """  "^J*  Tf  *'    •'^t'wl  atwayspfit]!.    trice  f30,»X». 

♦  aa— FOR  SALE,-AFLotirlihlngF*raalr  Ffc-mlnnry  I"'"''*  ''■^'^  '«  1^"  "ri  ^a^I  dnd  mortRiJry.     Prflii-nt 

In  an  E!H<*m  eSm     Srhrw>l  timycrtT  worth  §10.000.     NM  P^'llrltfUir  can  cl^-ir  fl  +  iW   prf  an    h.V  remaining      ]|1b 

b,i-ome  a  10  f4.rtO.     Prir?  f,»r  Ihp  whoJe^  property,  foiKi-  '*V«^J"^..^*Vo  l"  't'  il'  ".   ri"  " .,   '*  ^'"■^ 

vtCU^e.,  4:c,  ♦lt!.«Jll     Tcrrnnptuif  .   **»S— l-OR  S  U^K— A  RoarOInc  and  Day  SfhnfiT  fof 

*«*  — FOR   SALB-ln    Ua-okljc   a   fli>iirfiihin^  ffth  f^^s.  Mcht  nilk>i  finnm  BoRtiin^ 

l^neliauil  EnfUsh  Day^RcJaa^tl,  rorvciiinHladir*,    BuiTd-  :"  «  ,  Buildings  have  aU  mcMlom  troprmniinrritip;  hav* 

bcB  wa»  f rH:t*sl  enpremlv  ftiP  Kh™l  purpcMu^    It  has  bc4'n  in  u.-  twdvi    y^arf,    Cfln  orcpminwlale ."*>  toVt 

awtlftinilshfflGvnma^iun).     The  arcnmmtidaEEAnf   a\-  B'l^nt-^r^,     R^Ft  IVskfl,  Kxtrnri^e  Ptii1nisnnh[(9Ll  Aprnr- 

&>f<^«rcaaEiatbe«i(>f1ti^.    Price,  for  Icaie  of  bultdlug,  MiJ»j*Jiipaand  l^ibrsry.    ^o  other  Scbxfl  near.     Price 

goSdwOl,  flittues,  4c.,  *c,,  t3.000t  »lu,oao.    Temmsasy. 


Joseph  Gillott's  Steel  Pens, 

OF  THE  OIJ>  STANDARD  CtUALITY. 

^        Joseph 

Trade-Mark :     >  Gillott, 

)      Wabbantbd. 

Or  Descriptive  Name  and  Designating  Nnmber. 

SECOND  SERIES,  Ranging  from  No.  700  to  No.  761. 

)        Joseph 
Trade-Mark:      >  Gillott, 

)         BlBMIKGHAX. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  also  with  designating  Numbers. 


For  Sale  by  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <fc  SONS,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENET  OWEN,  Sole  Ageht. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHBD  BT 

IVISON,   PHINNET,  BLAEEMAN  &  CO., 

48  iB  50  Walker  St.,  New  Torh. 


The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books — ^the  emphatic  oommendationB  of 
hnndredB  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  conntry  who  hare  tt§t«d  them  in  the  ekMs-room,  and  know 
whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their  real  nurit§^  and  ftiUy  commend  them  to  general  Ikror,  and 
to  the  confidence  and  patronat^e  of  every  tlu>roughsndpr<utieal  teaehsr. 

Sanders  ^B  Readers  and  Spellers,  conforming  in  Orthographj  and  Orthoepy 

to  the  latest  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 

The  Union  Series  of  Readers  and  SpeUers,  entirely  new  in  mattes 

and  iLLusimjLTioKS,  and  recerved  with  great  fliTor  by  the  best  teachers  In  the  conntry. 

JMHnson^s   Series  of  Mathematics,  including   Arithmetics,   Algebras, 
Geometries,  Borveying,  etc.,  highly  comipended  by  all  who  have  tested  th6m  in  the  class-room. 

KerVs  New  Series  of  Orammars^—FoT  simplicity  and  clearness,  ior 

comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific  method,  and  practical 
ntili^,  this  series  of  English  Qrammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

KERL*S  GRAMMABS  are  Cut  becoming  the  leading  standard  text-books  on  the  Bngliali 
language,  and  they  are  rapidlv  acquiring  a  very  large  drculalion:  beins  already  used  in  the 
Pnbiic  Schools  of  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BOSTO^C  CAMBRIDGE,  NfiW  HAVEN,  BALTI- 
MORE, WASHINGTON  CITY,  ST.  LOUIS.  CHICAGO,  LOWELL,  NEW  BEDFORD,  FALL 
RIVER,  BRIDGEf»ORT,  JERSEY  CITY.  WILMINGTON  pel.).  LEXINGTON  (Ky.), 
BINGHAMFTON,  etc. 

Spencerian  Penmanship,  simple,  practical,  and  beautiful.    Newly  engrawd 
and  improved, 

Spencerian  Key  to  Practical  Penmanship,  for  the  use  of  Teachers 

Pupils  and  Profeseional  Penmen,  U  now  ready. 

Spencerian  Charts  of  Writing  and  Dratving,  six  in  number.    In  nae 

24  by  80  Inches. 

Spencerian  I>ouble  Elastic  Steel  Bens,  the  hea  pens  manitfactured. 
Bryant,  Stratton  <0  Packard's  BooAf^Keeping  Series,  beautifuUy 

printed  in  Colors. 

Wells's  Nqtural  Sciences,  including  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,'  and 
Science  of  Common  Things. 

Cotton's  Series  of  Geographies*    The  New  Quarto  Geography,  just  pub- 
lished and  added  to  this  series,  surpasses  anytbhig  of  the  kind  before  the  pubUc 

Qray's  Botanical  Series,  presenting  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles 
and  developments  of  the  science. 

They  also  publish: — 

FABQTTELLB'B  FRENCH  SERIES.  I  FBOGBBSSIYB  SPANISH  SEADER8. 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  8SRIB8.  BRADBURY'S  SCHOOL  MUSK-BOOim. 

^  WILLSON'S  HISTORIES.  |  SCHOOL  RBOORI>S,  ETC. 

1^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  fireely,  and  to 
send  for  our  Dxsobiptivb  Catax.ogux,  and  QvmamJLM^  which  will  be  promptly  sent  upon  application. 

tg^LUberal  terms  given  an  bookifumiihedfor  examinaUon  or  inifxfduetian. 


N^O  TICE. 

Teachers  who  received  a  diculax  oflfering  a  copy  of  Worship  in  the  School- 
Room,  for  examination,  with  view  to  introduction,  at  rates  under  two  dollars,  are 
notified  that  this  offer  will  be  withdrawn  after  Uaj  let,  owing  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  cost  of  getting  up  the  Book. 


W.  T.  WYLIE. 


,The  Novelty  Microscope. 

Patbntbd  May  24th,  1864. 

For  the  examination  of  LIVING  INSECTS  this  is 
fiir  superior  to  any  other  glass,  as  it  confines  them 
within  the  focus  durmg  the  examination,— feet  up  or 
down,  as  you  please.  It  is  also  suitable  for  examining 
flowers,  leaves,  seed,  cloth,  wool,  minerals,  the  skin, 
&C.,  &c.,  being  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  purposes 
than  any  other  glass  ever  invented.  Price,  Two  Dol- 
lars. Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  ol  the 
price ;  or  with  12  beautiful  mounted  olgects  adapted  to 
its  use  for  |8.50. 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

430' Broome  St.,  N.  T,        S 19  Arth  8t,,  Philadelphia 


A.  E.  THOMPSON'S 

CHORAL  ORGAN, 

ilANUFACTXJBED  BY 

T-  S.  BERRY, 

To  whom  all  applications  for 

^ORGANS    or    ACENCIES 

\^  ahoold  be  addreosed. 

\  REE00JC8  AND  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  , 

JTtfa  liroadwaff,  New  Torh, 
Between  Prinoe  and  Hoaston  Streets. 
It  is  admitted  by  afl  musioiaks  who  liave  examined  the 
CHORAL     ORG-ANS, 
that  the  J  combine  more  desirable  analitiee  than  any  reed  instrument  ever  before  made.    By  a 
combination  of  arrangements,  peculiar  to  the  ohobal  oboan  alone,  the  tone  xxoxls  in  fhllness, 
pnritv,  and  richness ;  and  in  the  general  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  iustmment,  it  surpasses 
aU  otners'of  its  dam. 

The  patent  Graduated  Swell  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  feet,  while  blowing,  requiring  no 
change  of  position  of  hands  or  feet,  thereby  enabling  the  performer  to  produce  all  uose  beautUhl 
effects  for  which  the  Organ  is  so  eminently  adapted. 

This  BwxLL  is  not  a  loud  pkdai.  oniy,  but,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  swxll  by  which  you  glide 
.  fh>m  the  piAMissmo  to  the  fostissuco  at  will,  or  instantly  change  ttom  one  to  the  other.  Tms  is 
*  peculiar  to  the  cuobal  oboak. 

The  Yoidng  of  the  Reeds  is  done  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to  f^-ee  them  from  the  habsh* 
KBss  often  heard  in  reed  instruments ;  and  no  one  who  listens  to  the  choral  oroams  but  is 
attracted  by  the  melodious  sweetness  of  its  tones.  None  should  purchase  an  instrument  of  this 
class  without  flnt  inspecting  the  ouobal  oboam  at  the  General  I>epot,  S93  Broadway. 

I^E^IOE     XiIST- 
BLAOK  WALHUT  OIL  FIKI8H.  ,  BOBEWOOD,  POLISHED. 


5  OeUye  Single  Reed       ...       $126 

6  **  Double  **  Stops  .  .  ]60 
f  **  Three  Sets  Reeds,  Six  Stops  275 
5       **      Two  Banks  Keys,  Four  Sets 

Reeds,  Bight  Stops       ...    400 


B  Octave  Single  Reed      ....  $160 
6       »•      Double  *•     Stops       .       -     200 

5  •*      Three  Sets  Reeds,  Six  Stops      826 

6  **     Two  Banks  Keys,  Four  Sets 
Reeds,  Eight  Stops        ...    460 

With  Pedal  Bass  and  larger  compass,  up  to  800 

A  libtnl  difooimt  to  Olergymen  and  Sabbath  Sohools.    The  Trade  lupplied  tt  Spedid  Batei* 

AOKlll'S  WAMTBD  IM  ALL  TUB  LABOS  TOWMS  AUD  OITiXS. 


BOOKS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  ETC. 


SCHEBMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

430  Broome  Street,  New  YorJb. 

512  Arch  Street^  Philadelphia. 

6  Cutftotn  House  JPUiee,  Chicago* 


4  i^>» 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.    Single  numben,  u  centa ;  per in^. .. _J1JW 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.    Bound,  vol.  l,  1864;  n.  1865;  ea.  $«  00  1  60 

ABECEDAIRE—DR-ZENDER'S  French  Object  Lesson  Primer 60  40 

ARITHMETIC -GRBENLBAF8  NewPrimaiy 60  20 

•*              Elementarr 66  .  88 

«•             Intellectual 60  84 

»•             Common  School 119  75 

"             NaUonal 160  110 

ALGEBRA-BAILirrSKlemenUry........^... 1  JO  76 

**          Key  to  Algebra,  for  Teachers 100  76 

BOOK-KEEPI N Q— POTTEB  A  HAMMOND'S  No.  1,  or  Primary 60  S8 

**                      *'           Blanks  for  ditto 60  88 

**                      **          No.  8  or  Common  School 1  20  00 

»•                      •*          Blanks  for  ditto 100  75 

*•           No.8,  orHlirhSchool 1  M  100 

»•                      •*           Blanks  for  ditto 110  90 

'•                      *•           Key  to  Nos.  Sand  8,  in  one  book.  76  60 

BUSINESS  WRITER-POTTER  A  HAMMOND'9 76  60 

CALISTHENICS  AND  GYMNASTICS-WATSON* Hand  Book,  ftillylllnsrd  2  00  1  76 

CALISTHENICS— WATSON'S  Manual,  handsomely  bound  and  Ulustmted 1  26  1  00 

CHARTER  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY-WIth  History  of  '•The  Flag,''  etc...  60  40 

CLEVELAND'S  COMPENDIUM  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 2  60  2  10 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OP  19th  CENTURY 2  60  2  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 2  60  2  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 2  60  2  10 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON,  (Notes  and  Index) . .  2  60  2  10 

WORKS— 6  volumes  mor.  doth,  extra,  per  vol 8  (lO  2  26 

W0RK&-6  volumes,  half  calt,  extra,  per  vol 4  50  8  50 

♦*       fchalfmor.        ♦'              4  88  8  25 

kHTMNSFORSCHOOLS,  with  TUNES 76  60 

CERTIFICATES— For  TeachersPInstitutes, No.  1 10  06 

*»             **          No.  8,larger 16  10 

For  School  Commissioners*  three  grades,  per  100 1  00  75 

COMPOSITION— Davis*  Practical  Guide,  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 60  45 

COMPOSITION  PAPER— RIDER'S,  "An  Educational  Novelty,"  No.  1.  per  Qr.  60 

Nos.  2  and  S,  each  per  Quire 50 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  $TATES-32  mo 26  20 

COPY  BOOKS-POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S,  15  in  Series,    Per  dosen 2  40  1  80 

C H  ARTS— ALPHABET— Two  sheets  on  Tablet,  21  x  27  in.  (ornamental) 1  00  76 

MULTIPUCATION— twosheetsonT4iblet-20x26ln 100  75 

SHEEl'S  for  Alphabet  or  Multiplication  Charts,  prepaid  by  mail 60 

PRIMARY— PHILBRICK'S  '*8diool  Tablets,**  20  sheets,  10  Ublets. . .  12  00  9  60 

PHONETIC— WATSON*S-8  sheets  in  set,  or  4  Tablets 800  600 

WRITING— POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S— 8  sheets,  4  Tablets 450  860 

GEOGRAPHICAL— WARREN'S— 14  sheets,  7  Tablets,  with  Key 15  00 

PUILOSOPHICAL-JOHNSON'S-Cloth  Rollers,  10  set,  with  Key. . .  20  00  16  00 

Z0OLOGICAL-SIMONSON*S  CIRCULAR,  heavy  paper,  colored. ...  50  40 

*♦                        "                     "              onTViblet 125  100 

GE0L0GICAL-HALL*&-6  ft.  x  7  ft,  Ooth  and  Rollers  CKey  50  cts.)  15  00  10  00 

ASTRONOMICAL-Heavens  in  Hemi8phere8-SSx50  in.  Cloth  and  Roller  16  00  10  00 
SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY,  colored,  else  22  x  30  in 

I.  and  II.;60  lllust  Words  and  Reading  Lessons,  ea.  bi  sheets . ,  86  The  tvo  l  40 

m.  and  IV.  Second  and  Third  Reading  Lessons,  ea.  in  sheets. ...  86  ^J^  1  40 

V.  and  VI.  Fourth  and  Fifth       »•             ••             '•             ....  85*2^140 

«          VU.  and  VIII.  Elementary  Sounds  and  Phonic  Spelling,  **            ....  86  Tablet  1  40 

IX.  and  X.  Writing  and  Drawing  and  Perspective,    **            ....  86  1  40 

XI.  and  XII.  Lines  and  Measures,  and  Forms  and  Solids 86  1  40 

XIII.  and  XIV.  Familiar  Colors,  with  Color  Cards  A  Chromatic  Scale.  1  50  8  26 

XV.  and  XVI.  Economical  Uses  and  aasftiflcation  of  Animals,  each,  66  2  00 

XVIL  and  XVIIL  Classification  of  Bhfds.  and  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  *'  65  2  00 

XIX.  and  XX.  BoUnical  Forms,  ^^^nd  CUssiflcation  of  PUuita,  '*  66  2  00 

XXI.  andXXIL  Economical  Uses  of  Plants '«  60  2  00 

The  entire  set,  in  sheets,  $10.    Mounted 18  60 


DRAWING— New  Pilmarv  Cards.    40  simple  drawings,  in  packets 80 

BARTHOLOMEWS  ProgreBslveDrawrnir  Cards 40 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Drawing  Books.    8izNos,eacb 45 

B.\RTH0LOMEW*&  Sketches— New  England  Scenes.    fKo8.each,       60 

BARTHOLOMEWS  Perepective.    BoundBook 1  S6 

CHAPMAN'S  Manual  Af  Drawing.    Bound • 4  SO 

CH APM AN*S  Mannal  of  Drawing.    In  six  parts,  paper.    Eacli 60 

GU  YOrs  Map  Drawing  Cards.    8  in  set,  wiUi  portfolio 60 

GUYOrS  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Slated 160 

Slate  Picture  Drawing  Books.    Bight  kinds,  each 16 

The  Primary  Blank  Drawing  Book,  with  gUt  covers,  per  doaen 

•*  ♦»  »•  ••       plain    »♦  »*         

•*   IntermedUte    "  *•      gilt       " 

♦•♦♦«•  •*       plain    **  •♦         

"   Academic         *  ••      gilt      ••  *•         

"  »•  »♦  •«       plain    '*  **  

DIARY-8TRONG*S,rorTeachingScho1antokeepaDiar7 *. 80  ' 

GEOGRAPHY— APGAR'S  Geographical  Drawing  Book SO 

WARREN'S  Primary 76 

WARREN'S  Common  School 1  6T 

WARREN'S  Physical 2  00 

WARREN'S  Geographical  Qaestion  Book 84 

'Warren^s  Gheograpliical  Oharts  t 
(Plate  1.— The  SCemiepheree,  ilao  four  small  maps,  showing  Distribo-) 

Tablet  I.    ] _      tton  of^ Man  as_  to  Race,  Government,  and  Religion.^  ^  > 
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(Plate  9. —The  United  States,  showing  Physical  features  and  profile, 
< Plate  8,— South  Atneriea,iik  Outline  with  its  Triansulation. 
(Plate  4.— South  Ameriea  with  physical  features  and  five  profiles. 


} 

1 1      (Plate  S.— North  America,  in  Outline  with  Its  Trfangulatlon.  \ 

JiPlate  6, —North  America,  showing  Physical  features  and  six  profiles.  / 

V      (Plate  7.— Africa,  in  Outline  with  its  Trlangutation.  \ 

-   \P2ato  «.—^/Hea,  showing  the  Physical  features.  j 

w      (Plate  9,—AHa,  tn  uutline  with  its  Triangulation.  ) 

^  *   \Pl.   10,— Asia,  showing  Physical  features  and  two  profiles.  / 
PI.   11.— J?urop0y  in  Outline  with  Triangulation.    Also,  enlarged  Trian-) 

gnlated  map  of  British  Iflles^  .....         ( 
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PI.   19.— Europe,  niysical.    Also«  British  Isles  and  Prance. 
PL 


18,— The  World,  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  the  whole  surftwe^ 
of  the  Earth,  with  Ocean  Currants ;  the  Bight  Botanical  Zones ; 
Distribution  of  Vegetable  Life ;  Distribution  of  Rain  and  Snow, 
VII.  i  and  Direction  of  l^pical  Winds. 

PI,  14,— The  World,  Mercator*s  Projection.  Isothermal  lines  and 
Distribution  of  Animals,  Mammals,  Birds,  Fishes,  Insects; 
also,  density  of  population,  and  valuable  Zoological  Table. 

Hand-book  for  above 

The  Complete  set.  In  Portfolio,  with  Hand-book..' 

GOVERN  M  ENT  AN  D  LA WS-of  the  United  States,  leather.    Wedgwood. ...    6  00 

*»  cloth.  ♦*       ....    4  00 

GRAMMAR— GHEENS'S  NewSeries— 1st  Introduction 60 

2d.  English  Grammar. 84 

8d.  Analysis 84 

GREENE'S  First  Lessons 60 

GREENE'S  Elements 8i 

HISTORY— BERARD'S  United  Stotes,  Revised  to  1866 X  2» 

GOODRICH'S  Child's  United  Stoies 60 

UVTIN— MANUAL  for  Beginners,    Prof.Fischer 1  26 

MILITARY— FHEEMAN'S  Manual  for  Schools,    Paper 40 

MUSIC— ^Il^r  Lute.    A  new  School  Song-Book.   By  Geo.  F.  Root 60 

The  Ocpheon  Class  Instructor 60 

Trastour's  Rudhnents  of  Music 1  00 

PENMANSHIP  EXPLAINED- 1  00 

PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM— Pamphlet  Serial.    87  Noe,  now  published.    Ba...  15 

READERS— WILSON'S  Pruier,  Retail,  26    Wholesale,  20    First  Reader 40 

Second  Reader *'     60        **            48    ThirdReader 90 

Fourth  Reader •'186        ••         110   Filth  Reader ISO 

RECORDS— POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S  Schod.    Perdoaen : 2  40 

TOWUEPS  Comprehensive  School  Record 60 

REPORTS— The  Scholar's  Weekly.    Sheets.    Perhundred 100 

The  Scholar's  Weekly.    OnFlneboard.    Perhundred 8  80 

POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S.    Monthly.    Sheets.    Perhundred 2  00 

REGISTER-SHAWS  SCHOLAR'S,  new.    Per  dozen 120 

SPELLER— WILSONS  Primary 16 

WILSON'S  Larger 86 

LEACH'S  Complete 84 

TACHYGRAPHY-LlNDSLEys 100 

WORSHIP  IN  SGHOOL  ROOM-WyUe's,  Prayers  and  Lessons,  with  Music,  8  00 
»•                      '•              ''                        Lesson's,  separate             *' 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES. 

Bent  eyma»7ibr  the  prices  zuuned.    Wheasent  by  Sxpre8B»  20  per  cent  win  be  deducted 

SOHERMERHOBN.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 

4SO  Broome  ST.,  Kew  Tark.  519  ABCH  ST.,  PhUadelpMa. 

6  Ix»nbard  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


60 
00 


Abbotts  TeMher.   mutraied H  M 

AdTloe  to  Stadmta,  on  Stadies  and  Conduct...  S  fO 
American  Bdncatlonal  Monthly,  1801   Bonnd.  1  60 

^murirmi  KdncttJon^   XAnsflcId .•••••••  1  76 

American  Institutions.    DeTooqaernia 1  TB 

American  Jonmal  of  Bdncatlon.    16T0ls.«eadi  4  00 

American  Literatuv.    Cleveland. S  60 

American  Normal  Schools 1  86 

American  Pedagogy.    Bamaid S  00 

American  Teacnera  and  Kdncatora.    Bamaxd. .  8  60 
AsGham*8  Schoolmaster,  with  Bacon,  Milton,  m 

Locke,  on  Bdncatlon S  60 

Astronomy  of  the  Bible.    MitehelL 1  76 

Calisthenics.    Watson's  ManaaL    Illastrated. .  1  86 

Classical  Literatoie.   Cleveland 9 

Comenios,  Batlcb,  Basedow,  Tanks,  and  othefa* 

on  Education 8 

Common SchoolJoomaL  Mann.  1888101868. 

14  Volumes,  each. 8  80 

Comparative  Qeqgraphv.    Bitter 1  60 

Compendium  of  English  literature.    Cleveland  S  60 

Derivation  of  Worda.    Trench , 1  86 

IHctionary  of  Mathematics.    DaviesAPeck....  4  00 

EarthandMan.    Guyot ^ 8  00 

Educational  Aphorisms.    Barnard 8  00 

Education  of  Qlrls.    Ranmer. 60 

Education,  History  of 1  60 

Education  in  Europe.  Barnard 8  60 

BngUeh  language ;  its  Origin  and  History ,4  00 

English  language ;  its  Structure 8  00 

English  Language  ;  Latham's  Hand  Book 1  60 

English  Language  I  Marsh's  Lectures 4  00 

English  Literature  of  mhCenturv.    Cleveland  8  60 

English  Pedagogy.    Barnard 8  60 

Five  Hundred  Mistakes  Corrected 60 

French  Pedagogy .' 8  60 

German  Educators 8  60 

German  Schools  and  Pedagogy.    Barnard 8  60 

Graded  Schools.    Wells 1  85 

Gymnastics  and  CalLsthenlca.    Watson.  Blust.  8  (K) 

Higher  Christian  Education.    Dwight 1  76  ' 

Hymns  for  Schools,  and  Tunes 75 

Institute  Lectures.    Bates. 1  76 

Luther,  Melancthon,  and  othera,  on  Education.  8  00 
■  ■  -       -  -  ..  t  60 

..  1  60 
..       76 


Loch  Amsden,  a  Tale,  Pedagogical. 
Logic  of  Mathematics.    I)avies. . 


Leien  to  a  Young  Teacher.    Th^rer, . 


Man  and  Nature.... $« 

Memoir.  Mann's,  with  Portrait 

Methods  of  Instruction.    Wickenhim -  1 

Methods  of  Teachers' Institutes 

Military  Schools.   Barnard 8 

MUton,  with  Notea  and  Index.    Clevalaad.....  8 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men.    Hart 

Modem  PhUology.    Dwight 8 

National  Educaflonal  Association.    86Portratti  8 

Normal  Method  of  Teaching.    Holbrook 8 

Nor.  Schools  A  Teachers*  Institutes.  Barnard..  8 
Normal  Schools.    Everett,  Mann,  Bmenon  and 

Stone 1 

Normal  Training.    Ruisell 1 

Observing  Facumea.    Burton 

Papers  for  the  Teacher.  Barnard.  7vo]a.«eadi  8 

Perspective.    Bartholomew 1 

Pestaloasi  and  Pestaloxdanism.    Barnard....  8 

Physical  Geography.    Warren 8 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.    Mitchell 1 

Popular  Astronomy.    Mitchell 1 

Pulpit  A  Rostrum.  Pamph.  Serial.  86  Noa.  eadi 

Punctuation.    Wilson. 

Rhetoric.    Blair 8 

SchoA  Amusementa.    Root 1 

School  Architecture.    Barnard. 8 

School  Economy.    Wickersham 1 

School  Life  Experience.    Orcutt 

School-mistress,  Shenstone*s ;  with  Goldsmiths 

School-msster. 8 

School  and  School  Master.    Potter  A  Emerson  1 

Science  of  Education.    Ogden 1 

Science  of  Language.    7  vols.    Muller 6 

State  Educational  AsBodations.    86Portxaita...  8 

Teacher's  Assistant.    Northond 1 

Teacher's  Examiner.    Stone 

Teachers*  Motives.    Mann 

Teacher  and  Parent    Northend 1 

Teacher's  ReglstfT.    Brooks 1 

Teacher's  Registei.    Tracy 

Theory  and  Practioe  of  Teaching.    Page 1 

Thoughts  on  Education.     Locke,  entire,  iHth 

Spenser 8 

True  Order  of  Studies.    Hill 

Unconsdons  Tuition.  Huntington 

Universal  Education.  Mayhew 1 

Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary.,  New  Ed.  IUastl8 
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WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


Barnard's  Oral  Lessons. « $8  60 

Calkins' Primary  Ol^ect  Lessons 1  60 

Currie's  Infant  School  Education.  [London]..  8  85 
Lllienthal  &  Allyn's  Elementary  Instruction. . .  40 
Miss  Peabody's  Kindergarten  Guide 1  60 


Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction |1  7* 

Sheldon's  Model  Lessons  on  Ol^ects 1  76 

Welch's  OUect  Lessons.    18mo 66 

WlUson*s  Manual  of  Obdect  Lessons..... ^ 1  60 


SPEAKERS,  DIALOaTJTE   BOOKS,  ETC., 


Academic  Speaker.  Coppee.  8vo $8  60 

American  e^>eaker.  Q'aper). 10 

Book  of  Oratory.    Marshall.   48mo 1  60 

Comic  Speaker.     (Paper; 10 

Debater.  McBlUgott.:..: 1  76 

Declamation  for  the  Million.  Hlbbard.  In  three 
narta.    Fart  L-Poetry  s  Part  ILJ)ialoguas  \ 

Fart  m.— Pro8e._«Eacfa 00 

.Dialogues  No.  1.    (Paper; 10 

Dialogues  No.  8.     (P^ier; 10 

Elocotlon.  Bronson 8  00 

Entertaining  Dialoguea  1  86 

Exhibition  Speaker.   18mo 1  86 

I^T^Ainnnffft  ffpimlring,     Bautain •••    1   60 

First  Book  ofOratory.    Marshall.    ISmo 1  00 

FreeSpeaker.  Fowle 1  60 

Humorous  Speaker.  Oldham.  18mo. 1.76 

Intermediate  Standard  Spoakar.  Sargont 1  00 

UtUe  Orator.   Northend. 00 

LtttleSpeaker.  Northend 00 

N^Oaonal  Orator.  Northend 1  80 

KatiOBal  Soeskar.    fPaner). 


National  Speaker,  18mo $1  81 

New  Amencsn  Speaker.  Zachoa 8  Op 

New  Union  SpeaJcer.  PhUbridc 8  8f 

New  York  Speaker 1  7f 

*'One Hundred**  Dialogues.    Fowle 1  6r 

Original  Dialoguea.    Sbgent 1  Of* 

Parlor  Dramas.    Fowle 1  6r 

Patriotic  Spe&ker.    (Paper) 10 

Patriotic  Speaker.    Raymond 8  60 

Primary  Speaker.    Sherwood. IP 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Sai^gent IP 

0abbat£  School  Scran  Book 186 

School  Dialogues.    Lovell 1  10 

School  Dialoguea.    Northend 1  80 

School  Exhibition  Book II 

School  Speaker.  Sanders.  18mo. 8  01 

Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 8  81 

Union  Speaker.  Sanders 1  81 

United  States  Sneaker.  LovelL 1  10 

Univeraal  Speaker.  18mo t  76 

Tonng  American's  Speaker.  Ubomiw t  01 

Toons  Sneaker.  Lovell V 
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ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS. 

DURING  the  present  century  many  scholars,  among  them  Mariette, 
Opput,  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  and  Talbot,  have  made  the  cuneifonn  and 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  foand  in  Asia  and  Egypt  a  subject  of  special 
study.  They  have  deciphered  many  of  them,  and  have  brought  to  light 
much  historical  mformation.' 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  system  by  which  inscriptions  are  deci- 
phered, one  containing  nearly  a  thousand  lines  of  cuneiform  writing  was 
sent  to  four  Assyrian  scholars.  The  translations  when  returned  were 
found  to  coincide  exactly  in  dates,  names,  and  general  signification.  It 
might  be  asserted  that  this  coincidence  would  result,  even  if  the  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  were  false,  as  all  the  scholars  had  worked  ^npon  the 
same  system.  This  objection  was  lately  removed  by  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  one  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  translations.    Twelve  years  ago  he  read 

*upon  an  Assyrian  monument,  that  two  Assyrian  kings,  contemporaneous 
with  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  visited  a  cave  at  the  head  of  the  Tigris,  and 
inscribed  there  their  names.  A  short  time  ago  the  British  consul  at 
Diarbekir  discovered  the  cave  from  which  the  Tigris  flows,  and  there  found 
the  names  inscribed  ;  the  writing  being  well  preserved  on  the  rocks,  al- 
though three  thousand  years  old.  This  discovery  sets  at  rest  all  doubts 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  interpretations  upon  which  theologiana 
have  based  many  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Bible. 

Near  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  there  is  a  rock  which  bore  an  mscription  by 
Rameses  II.,  of  Egypt,  who,  after  defeating  the  Syrians,  passed  this  way 
northward,  and  wrote  the  account  in  hieroglyphics  within  a  square  border. 
This  inscription  was  of  the  utmost  importance  from  a  biblical  point  of 
view,  and  also  because  it  confirmed  the  account  of  Herodotus.  On  the 
same  fock  is  an  inscription  by  an  Assyrian  monarch,  a  contemporary  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judab.  Several  centuries  after  this  an  inscription  waa 
sculptured  on  the  same  rock  by  a  Roman  general ;  and,  still  later,  ao. 
Arab  general  boastfully  recorded  his  successes.  All  these  inscriptions 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  French 

•  army  occupied  Syria.    The  general  of  this  army  erased  the  Egyptian  in- 
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scriptioD,  and,  in  its  stead,  sculptured  the  deeds  of  Napoleon  III.  Those 
who  had  gone  before  had  each  respected  the  inscriptions  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  it  was  left  for  a  French  general  of  the  niiioieenth  century  to 
commit  an  act  of  vandalism  almost  incredible. 

Rawlinson  has  been  more  highly  honored  in  Assyrian  investigation  than 
any  other  explorer.  Some  years  ago  he  discovered,  amid  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  a  cylinder  covered  with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  One  of  these, 
deciphered  by  Opput,  purports  to  be  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  amcn^ 
other  statements,  contains  the  following :  "  The  temple  of  the  seven 
lights  of  the  earth  (the  planets),  the  original  edifice  of  Borsippa,  was 
built  by  an  ancient  king  ;  since  then  are  reckoned  forty-two  generations ; 
but  the  summit  he  did  not  finish.  The  men  had  abandoned  it  after  the 
flood,  because  they  found  their  words  confused.  The  earthquake  and 
thunder  had  shattered  the  bricks  and  torn  down  the  casings  of  burnt  tiles, 
and  the  materials  of  the  walls  were  thrown  together  and  formed  hills. 
The  great  God,  Merrdach,  had  put  it  into  my  heart  to  build  it  again.  I 
have  not  changed  the  place,  and  have  not  disturbed  the  foundations.  In 
the  month  of  Salvation,  on  the  auspicious  day,  I  have  pierced  the  nnbumt 
brick  of  the  walls  and  the  burnt  brick  of  the  casings  with  arches  ;  I  have 
inscribed  the  glory  of  my  name  on  the  friezes  of  the  arches.'' 

If  this  interpretation  be  confirmed,  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. The  cylinder  was  found  in  the  rains  of  Birs  (tower  of)  Nimmd, 
or  as  it  is  otherwise  named,  *'  The  place  of  confusion.''^  The  inscription 
shows  that  the  ruins  were  referred  by  tradition  to  so  ancient  a  period  that, 
under  the  accompanying  circumstances,*  we  may  regard  them  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  have  here,^then,  a  striking  confirma-  * 
tion  of  the  received  chronology.  Allowing  forty  years  to  a  generation, 
Birs  Nimrud  was  erected  about  seventeen  centuries  before  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  nearly  twenty-two  centuries  before  Christ;  which 
varies  little  from  the  usual  calculation.  The  theory  that  biblical  chronology 
is  wrong  by  many  centuries,  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  Egypt  the  results  have  been  equally  interesting.  On  several  rocks  are 
found  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  He- 
brews in  ^ypt.  A  papyrus  in  the  musenm  of  Leyden  is  said  to  contain 
the  following  passage.  The  Scribe  Kauitsir  thus  addresses  his  >^uperi<M' : 
**  May  my  lord  find  satisfaction  in  my  having  complied  with  the  instruc- 
tion my  lord  gave  me,  saying,  distribute  the  rations  among  the  soldiers, 
and  likewise  among  the  Hebrews,  who  carry,  the  stones  to  the  great  city 
of  King  Rameses  :  Miamun,  the  lover  of  the  truth,''  etc.  Another*  papy- 
rus roll  in  the  same  museum  is  said  to  contain  similar  statements  respecting 
the  serfdom  of  the  Hebrews. 

Not  long  ago  a  French  engineer,  while  attempting  to  repair  the  base- 
ment of  Pompey's  PUlar,  ordered  a  few  of  the  loose  stones  formmg  the 
base  to  be  removed.    It  was  fonnd  that  the  pillar  rested  npon  a  cube  of 
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qaartzoee  conglomerate  within  the  basement.  This  bore  a  hieroglyphical 
inscription,  being  the  capital  of  a  column  brought  from  the  upper  region 
to  serve  as  a  base  to  the  pillar.  M.  Mariette  has  deciphered  the  writing, 
and  he  decides  that  it  was  carved  during  the  reign  of  Sesofstris  II.  ;  so 
that  Pompe/s  Pillar,  now  fifteen  hundred  years  old,*  rests  on  a  fragment 
cut  at  least  seventeen  hundred  years  earlier. 

La  Ffance  states  that  an  explorer  in  Lower  Egypt  has  disinterred  a 
basalt  effigy,  bearing  certain  hieroglyphics  on  its  plinth,  indicating  "  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  features  are  those  of  Potiphar's  wife.*'  The  statement 
may  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  as  the  discoverer  is  anonymous,  and 
La  France  is  not  excellent  authority. 


MILITARY  DRILL   FOR   SCHOOLS   OF   ALL   KINDS. 

IL 

THE    SQUAD-DRILL. 

SQUADS  for  this  drill  should  consist  of  from  eight  to  sixteen ;  the 
school,  or  class,  if  more  than  sixteen,  should  be  divided  into  regular 
drill-squads,  each  having  one  or  two  non-commissioned  officers — a  sergeant 
or  a  corporal,  or  both.  These  officers  should  be  drilled  by  the  teacher, 
and  will  drill  the  squads  under  his  supervision. 

1.  Formation  and  ^Alignment 

The  signal  for  assembling  is  the  command  "  Fall  in,"  or  the  drum-beat 
or  bugle-call  known  as  "  the  Assembly."  A  regular  place  for  each  squad 
and  a  place  for  the  whole  company  should  be  fixed  upon.  At  the  signal, 
the  squad  arranges  itself  in  one  rank,  faced  to  the  front  (Casey),  close 
enough  to  touch  elbows,  but  not  crowded,  and  in  the  order  of  size — that  is, 
the  tollest  boy  on  the  right,  and  so  on  down.  In  disputed  cases,  height 
should  be  determined  by  the  shoulders  as  well  as  by  the  head.  The  ser- 
geant or  corporal  places  himself  habitually  on  the  right,  whether  he  be 
tallest  or  not ;  and,  if  there  be  two  non-commissioned  officers,  the  lower 
in  rank  takes  the  left.  They  are  called,  when  in  this  position,  right  and 
left  guide. 

Alignment  is  straightening  a  line  of  men.  At  most  changes  of  position 
the  line  should  be  ''  dressed." 

The  dressing  or  cdignment  may  be  either  forward  or  back,  either  by  the 
right  or  the  left  The  eyes  are  always  turned  to  the  side  by  which  (not  to 
which)  the  dressing  is  ordered  to  be  made.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  fii-st 
this  movement  of  the  eyes  alone. 
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The  command  is  "  Eyes Right."   At  the  last  word,  the  head  is  tamed 

an  inch  or  two  to  the  right ;  and  the  eyes  are  turned  so  as  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  shonlder.  The  great  faolt  to  be  corrected,  is  bend- 
ing the  neck.  See  that  the  head  is  not  poked  forward,  and  that  the  eyes 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  command  for  taming  the  eyes  to  the  front  is  "  Front,"  and  they 

must  be  kept  turned  to  the  fight  till  this  order  is  given.    "  Eyes Left" 

is  the  converse. 

To  dress  the  squad  by  the  right.  Go  to  the  place  where  tljje  right  is  to 
rest,  and  call  for,  or  motion  to,  the  right  guide.  He  comes  out  and 
places  his  right  arm  against  your  breast.  You  put  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  the  left  guide  places  himself  in  line  with  him  at  just  the  distance 

of  the  squad's  length.    Then  order  "  Bight Dress,"  if  the  squad  has 

to  go  forward  to  reach  the  line ;  and  "Right  backward Dress,"  if  back- 
ward. If  forward,  the  squad  steps  up  to  within  six  inches  of  the  line,  turn- 
ing heads  to  the  right  as  if  by  the  order  "  Eyes Right  ;"  and  each 

then  shuffles  up  till  he  sees  that  he  is  in  line  with  those  on  his  right,  and 
then  stands  motionless,  without  turning  head  or  eyes  to  the  front  until  he 
hears  the  word  "  Front."  No  movement  can  be  made  until  this  order.  To 
dress  back,  step  back  six  inches  behind  the  line,  and  then  shuffle  up  as 
before.  Dressing  by  the  left  is  of  course  the  converse.  lu  general  we 
shall  only  explain  movements  "by  the  right,"  and  leave  the  method  "by 
the  left"  to  be  inferred. 

Alignments  are  always  either  backward  or  forward ;  if  abeady  on  the 
line  to  be  occupied,  it  is  sufficient  to  /order  such  and  such  files  to  come  up 
or  fall  back. 

2.  Facings. 

The  rights  left,  and  about  face  are  executed  by  the  same  commands  and 
the  same  means  as  in  the  first  instructions,  with  the  following  change  : 

The  squad  may  be  counted  oflF  in  twos,  by  the  command,  "  Count  Twos." 
The  first  boy  on  the  right,  except  the  guide,  counts  "  One ;"  the  second, 
"  two  f  the  third,  "  one,"  etc.,  without  turning  the  head. 

If  so  counted  off,  at  the  command,  "  Squad,  right Face,"  the 

"  number  ones"  face  as  usual ;  but  the  "  number  twos"  also  step  obliquely 
forward  and  to  the  right,  placing  themselves  at  the  side  of  the  "  number 
ones."  The  squad  is  thus  formed  in  column  two  by  two,  which  formation 
is  more  convenient  than  a  single  file. 

This  "  doubling,"  as  it  is  called,  must  always  be  performed  when  the 
squad,  having  been  counted  ofif,  is  ordered  to  face  ;  if  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall  not  double,  the  order  is,  "  Squad,  urilhout  doubling^  right Face." 

In  facing  to  the  left,  "number  two"  stands  still  after  he  has  faced,  and 
"  number  one"  places  himself  at  the  left  of  the  "  number  two"  man  before  him. 

At  the  command  "  Front,"  the  men  who  have  doubled  return  to  their 
places,  all  facing  to  the  front. 
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3.  Marching  in  Line, 

Id  marching  in  line  there  is  always  a  gnide,  whose  business  is  to  keep 
the  direction  straight  to  the  front,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  conform.  This 
guide,  if  marching  in  open  ground,  should  take  two  points,  or  objects, 
straight  before  him,  and,  fixing  his  eye  on  them,  endeavor  to  keep  them  in 
line,  the  nearer  covering  the  one  further  off.  The  others  keep  themselves  , 
in  line,  by  constantly  taking  care  that  they  touch  elbows  to  the  side  of  the 
guide. 

The  order  for  advancing  in  line  is,  "  Squad, /ort(«irci,  guide  right 

March,"  or  "  Ghiide  left March."    The  principles  have  already  been 

explained,  the  only  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  touch  of  elbows  toward  the 
guide.    The  halt  is  as  before. 

4.  Marching  by  the  Fla^nlc. 

"  Squad,  right Face  ;  forward March."    At  "  Face,"  the 

boys  face,  and,  if  counted  off,  double.  At  "March,"  they  step  oft 
promptly  as  usaaL  The  guide  who  is  leading  marches  straight  forward  ; 
the  left-hand  boy  of  each  couple  is  the  guide  of  that  couple,  and  each  one 
takes  care  to  cover  those  before  him  exactly — that  is,  so  that  he  can  see 
only  the  head  of  the  next  boy. 

The  chief  faults  to  be  corrected  in  marchiBg  by  the  flank  are,  not  step- 
ping off  at  the  word,  and  not  keeping  "  closed  up."  These  are  most  apt 
to  occur  when  the  files  are  not  doubled,  because  then  the  steps  must  lock 
or  overlap.  The  best  remedy  is,  having  faced  the  squad  without  doubling, 
to  cause  each  boy  to  place  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boy  before 
him.  This  will  necessitate  keeping  distances.  Be  sure  and  have  the  first 
step  of  full  length ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  shorten  it,  for  fear  of  treading 
on  the  leader's  heels. 

To  change  direction,  the  order  is,  "  By  fie  right  {or  left)  •  -  -  -  March." 
The  guide  turns  immediately,  but  not  short ;  he  circles  around  for  two  or 
three  paces,  and  marches  off  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  former  ; 
each  boy  or  couple  follows  his  course. 

To  start  off  the  squad,  and  at  the  same  time  march  it  by  file  to  the  right 

or  left,  the  order  is,  **  Sqaad,  right Face  ;  by  fie  right  -  —  March." 

"  Forward  by  file  right,"  though  often  heard,  is  a  barbarism  and  an 
absurdity. 

Halt  and  front  as  before.  **  Front"  is  always  that  position  in  line  in 
which  the  tallest  are  on  the  right. 

5.  Changing  from  Line  to  Flank  Marching,  and  vice  versa. 

Instead  of  halting  and  facing,  the  order  is  given,  "  Squad,  by  the  right 

fank March."     This  means  that  each  boy  immediately  turns  to  the 

right,  not  successively  as  in  the  last  section. 

The  order  "  March"  must  be  given  with  the  fall  of  the  right  foot.    The 
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left  foot,  which  is  commencing  a  pace,  completes  it,  with  the  toe  tnroed 
considerably  inward — that  is,  to  the  right  At  the  next  step  the  body  is 
turned  square  to  the  right,  the  right  foot  being  planted  before  the  left  in 
the  new  direction.  At  the  third  step,  the  left  foot  continues  the  march  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  march  was  in  line,  this  brings  it  by  the  flank,  and  vice  verses 
If  the  files  arc  counted  off,  they  double  and  ondouble  by  lengthening  the 
step  and  obliquing,  just  as  when  facing  and  fronting  at  a  halt. 

To  march  by  the  left  flank,  give  the  word  **  March"  on  the  left  foot 

Instead  of  halting  and  facing  abouty  the  order  is,  "Squad,  right-- 

about March."     This  is  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 

movement  in  this  section,  except  that  the  turn  is  completely  around,  and 
always  to  the  right. 

"  Squad,  by  the  right  {or  Irftftank) Halt,''  and  "  Squad,  righi- 

about  -  —  Halt,"  explain  themselves. 

When  marching  m  line  the  order  may  be  given,  "  Squad,  by  the  right 

flank,  by  file  left March."   At  this  conunand,  the  right  guide  marches 

straight  on,  stepping  short  for  a  few  paces.  The  others  turn  to  the  right 
^ank  and  change  direction  to  the  left,  following  the  guide. 

6.  "  On  the  Right  by  File  into  LineP 

Suppose  you  are  marching  your  squad  by  the  right  flank  toward 
the  north,  and  wish  to  form  them  in  line  facing  east.      If  you  order^ 

"  Squad Halt  ;    Front  ;"   they  will    face    west.     If   you    order, 

"  Squad Halt  ;    Squad,  right Face  ;"  they  will  be  facing  to 

the  rear,  the  right  where  the  left  ought  to  be.  How  E^all  we  cause  them 
to  face  to  the  front  and  east  ? 

There  are  two  ways.    The  ortier  for  the  first  is  "  Countermarch  by  file 

left March."    This*  is  merely  a  double  "  file  left."    When  all  have 

come  ai'ound,  halt  and  front. 

The  other  method  is  by  the  command,  "  On  the  right  by  file  into 

line March."     This  is  much  better,  but  a  little  more  complicated. 

We  will  first  explain  it,  supposing  the  files  not  to  be  doubled.  Tiie  com- 
mand ^'  March"  is  given  just  as  the  right  guide  reaches  a  point  opposite 
where  the  right  of  the  line  is  to  rest.  The  guide  goes  "  by  filp  right,"  not 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  squad,  and  having  marched  several  paces,  halts 
on  an  intimation  from  the  teacher.  The  next  man  goes  a  pace  fiirther 
than  the  guide  did,  turns  to  the  right  and  comes  into  line  next  to  the  guide, 
on  the  left  'The  next  man  goes  on  a  pace  further  and  turns,  and  so  on. 

If  doubled,  number  two  (who,  on  approaching  the  line,  finds  that  he ' 
and  his  comrade  ought  to  change  places)  steps  very  short  at  two  paces  J 
from  the  line  and  lets  number  one  cross  over  and  come  into  line  first.        \ 

If  marching  by  the  left  flank,  the  method  is  the  same,  substituting^ 
"left"  for  "  right,"  and  "  number  one"  for  " number  two.'* 
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T.  Marking  Time, 

"  Mark  time March."    Commending  with  the  left  foot,  raise  each 

alternately,  as  if  marching.     This  is  done  without  orders,  when  an  obstacle 
is  encountered, 

8.  Dismissal. 

"  Break  ranks  -  •  -  -  Mabch"  needs  no  elucidation. 

9.  Company  DrilL 

When  these  movements  are  executed  well  by  the  squads,  unite  them 
and  give  a  company  drill  in  one  rank.  Substituting  ''company''  for 
"  squad,''  the  orders  ^are  the  same.  After  learning  the  wheelings  and 
doable-quick,  we  shall  be  ready  for  a  real  company  drill.  The  principles 
are  the  same  as  in  the  squad-drill,  but  there  are  some  variations  on 
account  of  the  two  ranks  in  which  the  company  is  almost  always  formed. 

The  teacher's  ingenuity  will  enable  him  to  apply  the  principles,  if  not 
the  exact  mechanism,  of  these  maneuvers  to  the  movements  of  his  classes. 
If  the  commands  are  given  by  word  of  mouth,  the  word  "  Class"  mav  be 
substituted  for  "  Squad.'* 


second-hand  science. 


THE  following  article  from  the  London  Header  is  as  applicable  to  our 
people  as  to  the  English.  We  give  it  entire  : 
A  healthy,  comfortable  ignorance  is  a  fine  thing  now-a-days,  and  very 
hard  to  find.  One  can  scarcely  meet  with.it  in  a  Sabbath-day's  journey. 
People  are  getting  so  profoundly  wise,  and  of  such  terrible  quick  parts, 
that  if  a  few  scientific  puzzles  were  not  to  hand,  with  a  canard  now  and 
then,  there  would  really  be  no  living  in  pefece  with  one's  wise  neighbors. 
A  hearty  abandonment  to  laughter,  fun,  or  mere  animal  enjoyment  will 
soon  be  considered  as  sinful  as  long  curls  and  expletives  were  in  old  Puri- 
tan days.  Every  occasion  is  so  "  improved,"  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren so  wickedly  clever,  that  we  are  beginning  to  think  Lord  Bacon  na 
wiser  than  a  village  pedagogue,  and  his  namesake  Roger,  the  real  "  light," 
because  he  said  that  he  could  teach  all  the  science  and  languages  he  knew 
in  six  months,  to  an  industrious  man  of  good  memory.  Men  find  themselves 
wise  as  suddenly  as  Lord  Byron  found  himself  famous,  by  getting  up  some 
fine  morning  after  a  semi-scientific  lecture.  Young  men's  diaries  are  a 
sort  of  sunpi^Hum  de  prqfundis,  and  young  ladies  coquet  with  science 
long  before  they  have  finished  their  education  or  "  come  out"  before  a 
critical  w'orld.  The  antiquity  of  man  troubles  even  a  grave-digger,  and 
the  shepherd  leaves  his  stars  to  muse  on  the  origin  of  species. 
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There  is  much  to  admire  in  all  this.  There  can  be  no  patent  or  protec- 
tion in  learning.  It  is  like  love,  water,  and  snnshine/and  will  find  its  way 
eyerv where.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  too  much  of  it^  and  too 
early,  and  too  secondhand.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  to-day  that  scien- 
tific discoveries  are  the  property  of  all  before  they  could  even  be  known  to 
the  wise  in  a  by-gone  age ;  but  this  very  rapidity  of  transmission  is  by  no 
means  an  unmitigated  good.  We  get  wise  too  soon,  and  hold  our  know- 
ledge loosely.  A  lecture,  an  essay,  or  a  few  allusioDS  in  a  novel,  may  make 
us  seem  very  learned,  but  really  go  for  very  little.  It  is  but  second-hand 
science  of  a  very  poor  quality.  Locke  has  hit  this  modem  pertness  so 
wisely,  that  we  can  not  forbear  quoting  him.  "The  floating  of  other  men's 
opinions  in  our  brains,''  he  says,  "  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing, 
though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in  them  was  science,  in  us  is  but 
opiuiatrity,  whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do 
not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  understand  those  truths  which 
gave  them  reputation.  Such  borrowed  wealth,"  he  adds,  with  a  striking 
illustration,  "  like  fairy  money,  though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which 
a  man  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use.''  True 
as  this  most  undoubtedly  is  of  all  philosophy,  it  is  most  especially  so  of 
science.  There  is  nothing  that  suflTers  so, much  in  transition.  It  is  some- 
times hard  to  recognize  it,  after  it  has  passed  through  half  a  dozen  minds. 
A  story  grows  in  transmission,  but  science  lessens.  A  man  puts  his  infer- 
ences and  embellishments  into  a  story,  but,  unless  he  has  supplemented  his 
first  knowledge  by  further  research  of  experiment,  his  science  becomes 
**  bare,  bald,  and  tawdry  as  a  fingered  moth."  I^.  is  like  a  sixpence  that 
has  rubbed  in  so  many  pockets,  and  against  so  many  penny  pieces,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  counter. 

Specialty  has  done  much  to  produce  this  attenuation,  but  lecturing  by 
unscientific  men  has  done  more.  Division  of  labor  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
thing,  and  contributes  to  advance  every  thing  to  greater  perfection,  but  it 
makes  men  less  men  all  round,  and  less  full-minded.  Here  is  one  man 
metal  mad,  and  finding  new  metals  everywhere,  until  one's  very  thoughts 
are  somehow  smelted  in  his  presence,  and  any  fine  attitude  of  strong  sense 
or  manly  self-assertion  is  only  so  much  iron  in  the  blood.  Here  is  another 
who  is  rabid  upon  heat,  and  puts  your  poet's  fine  frenzy  down  to  the  rota- 
tion of  worlds  that  were  going  on  before  Adam,  and  the  sunshine  in  which 
some  fairy  fern-leaves  floated  aions  upon  eeons  since.  Another  trips  you  up 
in  your  speech  with  Grimm's  Law,  until  you  fade  into  silence,  grasping  your 
poor  martyred  h^s.  It  is  the  simple  scholar  now  who  works  out  the  affilia- 
tions of  the  sciences,  and  the  dull  troglodyte  who  seasons  our  singularities 
with  some  strong  common  sense.  We  can  survive  this  dissection,  but  may 
not  wisely  live  out  this  sciolism.  If  people  will  be  so  anxious  to  have 
science  made  easy  and  popular,  we  must  expect  a .  pert  shallowness  and 
a  troublesome  conceit.    It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  law,  or  a  series  of 
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JULIAN  GURDON:  SCHOOLMASTER. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE   SELECT   SCHOOL. 

MY  few  months'  absence  bad  greatly  changed  me.  I  went  away  a 
boy,  I  returned  a  man.  I  had  toiled  for  others,  and  for  pyielf, 
and  grown  stronger  in  the  conflict  with  the  rade  forces  I  had  conquered. 

All  that  spring  and  summer  I  studied  hard  and  faithfully.  I  had  not 
fallen  behind  my  class,  and  when  the  yearly  examination  came,  I  was 
ready  to  pass  on  to  the  next,  the  senior  class,  and  one  year  more  would  see 
my  collegiate  education  finished. 

My  mother  would  have  had  me  remain  at  home  during  the  following 
winter,  but  I  was  resolute  in  denying  myself  that  pleasure.  Both  she  and 
Emma  were  now  doing  well.  My  mother  had  become  known  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college,  and  her  house  was  now  filled  by  unmarried  professors, 
tutors,  and  the  better  class  of  students.  After  the  commencement, 
Robert  Lawrence,  who  had  entered  favorably,  was  added  to  these. 

Emma's , musical  talent  had  been  discovered  and  appreciated.  She 
had  now  as  many  pupils  as  she  could  attend  to,  and  was  also  engaged,  at 
a  handsome  salary,  to  sing  in  the  principal  church  of  Elmtown.  The 
resources  of  the  family  were  so  much  improved,  that  I  might  have  remained 
at  home,  but  I  bad  a  sturdy  independence  which  would  not  allow  me  to 
be  a  pensioner  upon  my  mother's  bounty. 

Accordmgly  I  employed  all  the  leisure  I  could  gain  in  looking  about  for 
an  engagement,  and  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  proposition 
to  conduct  a  select  school  in  a  flourishing  village  in  a  neighboring  State. 
My  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  the  school  was  to  commence  on 
the  first  of  November.  A  self-constituted  committee  had  agreed  to  pre- 
pare the  school-room,  and  engage  a  boarding-place  for  me  ;  and  these 
preliminaries  being  off  my  hands,  I  devoted  myself  indefatigably  to  my 
studies,  till  the  period  of  departure  arrived.  Then  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
mother  and  sister,  with  not  less  real  sorrow  than  before,  but  with  fewer 
misgivings,  because  I  knew  they  had  a  devoted  friend  in  Robert  Law- 
rence. 

I  need  describe  this  winter's  experience  and  work  with  far  less  minute- 
ness than  the  first.  I  had  grown  more  accustomed  to  my  calling,  and 
more  self-assured.  But  I  encountered  a  different  state  of  society,  and  a 
very  different  class  of  pupils. 

Farleyville  was  a  manufacturing  village.  There  was  a  very  sharp  and 
well-defined  distinction  of  classes.  There  were  the  families  of  profes- 
sional men,   of  the  wealthier  storekeepers,  or  merchants,  and  of  the 
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manufacturers,  iu  one  class  ;  of  the  lesser  storekeepers,  respectable  me- 
chanics, and  retired  agriculturists  in  another,  and  the  operatives  in  a  third. 
With  the  last  I  had  nothing  to  do.  My  school  was  to  be  emphatically 
select,  made  up  entirely  from  the  first  class,  though  it  did  happen,  some- 
how, that  a  few  from  the  second  class  crept  in.  It  was  a  school  of  yonng 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  though  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  except  a  var- 
nish of  external  refinement,  in  some  cases  very  thin  indeed,  I  found  them 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  rustics  that  were  gathered  about  me'  the 
pr^ious  winter. 

Board  had  been  secured  for  me  in  the  family  of  the  rector  of  St. 
John's,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  their  great  effort  at  gentility,  I  found 
myself  less  comfortable  than  at  the  old  Pilgrim  mansion. 

I  found  here  more  pretension  among  my  scholars.  Books  and  apparatus 
were  furnished  in  prodigal  abundance.  There  was  a  scornful  avoidance  of 
the  question  of  expense.  Every  thing  was  on  the  high-pressure  principle, 
and  I  soon,  found  that  the  results  of  my  tuition  were  expected  to  conform 
to  this  general  idea.  Given  tools  to  work  tmlhy  and  brains  to  work 
upon,  finished  scholars  were  expected  to  be  turned  out  with  speed  and 
precision 

Among  the  sixty  pupils,  but  few  were  laborious  and  conscientious.  They 
expected  much  of  me,  and  little  of  themselves,  in  the  way  of  trouble. 
In  spite  of  all  the  helps  I  really  had,  I  found  hindrances  innumerable. 
These  young  gentleman  and  ladies  came  to  the  school  nicely  and  even 
elaborately  dressed,  with  the  idea  of  enjoying  themselves  while  their 
teacher,  by  what  process  I  never  rightly  understood,  should  make  good 
scholars  of  them.  The  more  ignorant  they  were,  the  more  firmly  fixed 
thia  idea.  I  found  it  the  worst  enemy  I  ever  encountered  during  my  life  as 
a  teacher.  / 

Notwithstanding  my  earher  experiences  at  Greenvale,  I  left  that  place 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  my  labors.  But  such  was  by 
no  means  the  case  at  Farleyville.  A  few  of  my  pupils  had  improved,  but 
they  were  chiefly  from  the  second  social  class  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
bo^s  and  girls  who  anticipated  making  some  practical  use  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  who  were  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  each  opportunity.  I 
respected  these,  and  had  most  sympathy  with  them  :  I  fear  lost  caste 
in  consequence.  At  any  rate,  I  found  that  my  invitations  decreased,  and 
that  I  received  fewer  smiles  from  some  of  my  pretty,  over-dressed  pupils, 
and  less  condescending  attentions  from  certain  purse-proud  fathers,  and 
their  wives  and  families,  when  it  became  known  that  I  spent  many 
evenings  with  Edward  and  Sarah  Gaylord,  the  intelligent  children  of  a 
worthy  carpenter,  who  was  devoting  all  his  spare  means  to  then*  educa- 
ation.  Edward  was  pursuing  his  mathematical  studies  with  reference  to 
future  employment  as  a  civil  or  topographical  engineer,  and  Sarah  inten  Jed 
to  devote  herself  to  teaching.    Both  possessed  hungry  minds — had  a 
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voracious  appetite  for  knowledge,  which  kept  me  always  on  the  alert  to 
provide  the  required  supply.  They  were  plain  and  simple  in  their  tastes, 
but  possessed  great  natural  refinement  Their  home  was  a  model  of  com- 
fort and  simplicity. 

These  were  the  sole  friends  I  made  m  Farleyville.  At  home,  Mr. 
Prout,  the  rector,  was  pompous  and  weak  ;  Mrs.  Prout,  in  poor  health, 
and  absorbed  in  her  ailments  and  her  efforts  to  live  genteelly  on  a  slender 
income.  At  Mr,  Chandler^s,  the  principal  manufacturer,  who  lived  in  the 
largest  mansion  in  the  village,.  I  had  at  first  been  favorably  received. 
Miss  Rachel  and  Miss  Amelia  were  my  pupils — very  fine  ladies,  who  wore 
silks  and  jewelry  in  the  school-room,  and  had  airs  and  graces  to  match.  They 
had  been  at  boarding-school,  and  only  attended  my  school,  as  they  gra- 
ciously informed  me,  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  influence  to  its  success. 
Tliey  had  a  smattering  of  various  branches,  played  the  piano  noisily,  spoke 
French  with  an  extremely  American  accent,  and  a  ludicrous  disregard  of 
such  unimportant  matters  as  gender  and  number,  and  were  not  much  more 
proficient  in  their  English.  Their  information  upon  geographical  and  his- 
torical points  was  not  much  more  correct,  aud,  had  my  judgment  ruled, 
I  should  have  given  them  a  course  of  rudimental  instruction,  instead  of 
the  more,  advanced  studies  which  they  played  at  learning, 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  I  left  Farleyville  in  a  far 
less  satisfied  state  of  mind  than  I  did  Greenvale.  The  results  of  my 
winter's  services  were  so  poor,  that  I  almost  felt  guilty  of  "dishonesty  in 
receiving  the  very  liberal  payment  awarded  me.  But  I  reconciled  myself, 
on  reflecting  that  I  had  honestly  done  my  best,  and  struggled  bravely  with 
the  many  obstacles  I  encountered. 

Our  closing  exercises  w6re»  on  the  grandest  scale  possible.  Anticipating 
only  failure  if  an  examination  of  proficiency  in  the  substantials  of  educa- 
tion was  attempted,  I  passed  over  those  branches  as  lightly  as  possible. 
In  these,  only  the  Qaylords  and  a  very  few  others  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  But  in  showy  matters  we  did  better,  and  it  chanced  that  there 
were  few  in  Farleyville  who  could  detect  how  meretricious  was  the  per- 
formance. 


'CHAPTER  IX. 

rUTOR-LIFB. 

THE  calls  upon  my  time,  and  the  dissatisfied  state  of  my  mind  during 
my  stay  in  Farleyville  had  prevented  me  from  pursuing  my  studies  to 
as  good  purpose  as  on  the  previous  winter.  I  found,  on  rejoining  my 
class,  that  I  had  fallen  behind.  My  health,  also,  hitherto  excellent,  had 
become  such  as  to  give  my  mother  much  uneasiness.  At  length,  it  wns 
deemed  best  to  have  medical  advice,  and  the  decision  was  made  that  I 
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mnst,  for  the  present,  abandon  mj  stadies,  and  find  the  remedy  of  my  ill- 
ness in  country  air  and  relaxation. 

This  decision  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  sentence  of  doom.  Ere  my  feet 
were  planted  upon  the  threshold  of  my  career,  I  was  compelled  to  pause. 
I  believed  that  I  should  never  again  go  forward. 

«My  physician  endeavored  to  dissipate  this  feeling,  and  to  show  me  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  delay  which  I  had  to  encounter.  Certainly,  I 
could  not  now  gi'aduate  until  the  ensuing  year,  but  he  proposed  a  plan  by 
which  the  year  might  be  fully  and  profitably  devoted  to  my  studies. 

His  brother,  a  wealthy  gentleman  residing  upon  the  banks  of  a  noble 
river  and  in  a  region  of  remarkable  beauty  and  salubrity,  was  educating 
his  two  young  sons  at  home.  A  resident  tutor  was  needed,  and  with  my 
consent  he  would  recommend  me  for  the  situation. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  I  eagerly  grasped  at  this  plan.  It  was 
proposed  to  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  I  found  myself  an 
inmate  of  his  pleasant  household. 

The  boys,  two  sprightly,  well-mannered  lads,  intelligent,  and  eager  for 
knowledge,  pleased  me  greatly.  Two  hours  only  were  spent  in  the  school- 
room daily,  but  those  were  not  all  that  we  devoted  to  study.  Far  and 
wide,  over  the  hills,  and  along  the  river-brink,  we  wandered,  and  the  won- 
ders of  nature  were  unfolded  to  us.  There  were  wonderful  fossils  in  those 
beetling  ledges,  and  the  Flora  of  that  region .  presented  specimens  at  that 
day  thought  to  be  unique.  The  forms  of  animal  life  were  scarcely  less 
various. 

It  wag  to  the  study  of  nature  that  the  summer  was  principally  devoted. 
My  pupils  were 'scarcely  less  eager  than  myself.  Day  by  day  unfolded  to  us 
new  marvels.  Day  by  day  added  to  our  stores  of  useful  knowledge. 
Still  we  kept  up  regular  lessons,  and  devoted  ourselves  strictly  to  the  al- 
lotted range  of  studies  in  the  school-room.  Our  classics  and  our  mathe- 
matics were  not  neglected  in  the  ardor  of  our  parsnit  of  a  rare  moss  or 
flower,  or  strange  insect.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  often  pleased  to  congratulate 
me  on  keeping  an  even  balance  in  our  studies  and  pursuits,  giving  mind 
and  body,  each,  and  at  once,  its  appropriate  discipline  and  recreation. 

It  was  a  time  of  such  profit  and  pleasure  to  myself,  as  well  as  of  such 
visible  improvement  to  my  young  charges,  that  it  was  with  an  unfeigned 
Badness  I  saw  it  draw  to  a  close. 

I  had  always  intended  to  devote  myself  to  a  profession  on  leaving  col- 
lege, and  my  thoughts  and  feelings  had  inclined  me  to  the  law.  Now, 
however,  I  saw  a  different  career  opening  before  me. 

The  ensuing  months  I  spent  in  strict  devotion  to  my  studies.  I  had  laid 
In  such  a  stock  of  physiced  strength,  and  gained  such  vitality  during  my 
Slimmer  among  the  hiUs,  that  I  could  afford  to  devote  myself  to  study  with 
an  ardor  far  exceedmg  that  of  former  years.  I  kept  pace  with  my  class, 
and  found  time  besides  for  greatly  extending  my  knowledge  of  my  favorite 
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scieDces.  I  gradaated  well,  receiving,  mach  to  the  gratification  of  my 
friends,  higher  honors  than  had  been  anticipated  even  by  myself. 

All  the  autnmn  following  my  graduation,  I  devoted  to  a  walking  tour, 
during  which  I  added  much  to  my  knowledge  of  natural  science.  With 
the  winter  term,  I  was  to  commence  the  charge  of  Hamqrton  Academy, 
an  old  and  long-established  institution.  Hamerton  was  but  a  few  milies 
from  Elmtown.  It  was  not  a  large  village,  nor  one  where  business  was 
actively  pursued.  Being  one  of  the  earliest  settled  towns  in  the  country, 
many  old  families  still  resided  there  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  ;  and  it  seldom 
received  any  fresh  vitality,  except  when  some  scion  of  these  families,  having 
gone  out  into  the  busy  world  and  achieved  the  object  of  his  wanderings, 
returned  to  spend  his  fortune  and  his  decaying  years  in  the  old  town  which 
gave  him  birth. 

The  tone  of  society  was  unusually  aristocratic  for  an  American  village. 
Family  counted  for  much,  wealth  for  little.  Noblesse  oblige,  was  the 
Hamertonian  motto.  Family  names  must  be  preserved,  and  family  standing 
maintained.  Education  was  a  requurement  of  the  ^sition  of  these  fami- 
lies, and  no  ordinary  instructor  would  have  been  permitted  to  take  charge 
of  Hamerton  Academy. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  had  given  me  the  highest  testimonials,  and 
some  of  my  contributions  to  scientific  publications  had  gained  me  a  rising 
fame.  Still,  it  was  not  wiU)out  surprise  that  I  received,  and  not  without 
misgiving  that  I  accepted,  an  appointment  to  this  situation. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS.* 

FEMALE  education,  to  be  appropriate,  must  be  adapted  not  only  to 
the  distinctive  nature  of  the  sex,  but  to  the  particular  organization  of 
the  individual.  This  bears  upon  an  evil  which  of  necessity  is  inherent  in 
every  large  seminary,  and  which,  at  best,  can  only  be  partially  obviated. 
Carlyle,  in  his  Life  of  Schiller,  referring  to  his  six  years  in  a  Stuttgart 
school,  says :  **  The  system  of  education  seems  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  principles,  not  of  cherishing  and  correcting  nature,  but  of  rooting  it  out 
and  supplying  its  place  with  something  better.  The  process  of  teaching 
and  living  was  conducted  with  the  stiff  formality  of  military  drilliug. 
Every  thing  went  as  by  statute  and  ordinance  ;  there  was  no  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  free-will,  no  allowance  for  the  varieties  of  original  structure. 
A  scholar  might  possess  what  instinct  or  capacity  he  pleased,  the  '  regu- 
lations of  the  schooP  took  no  account  of  this.     He  must  fit  himself  into 

*  Hours  at  Home. 
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the  common  mold,  which,  like  the  old  giant's  bed,  stood  there,  appointed 
by  superior  authority  to  be  filled  alike  by  the  great  and  the  little.  *  *  * 
The  pupils  were  kept  apart  from  the  conyersation  or  sight  of  any  person  but 
their  teachers.  None  ever  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  despotism  to  snatch 
even  a  fearful  joy.  Their  very  amusements  proceeded  by  word  of  command." 
What  is  so  forcibly  said  here  of  the  Stuttgart  school  must  appertain  more 
or  less  to  every  large  school,  because  in  every  large  establishment  of  what- 
soever kind,  strict  method  and  rigid  system  are  necessary  to  order.  If  you 
subject  two  plastic  natures  to  exactly  the  same  process,  one  at  least  must 
suffer,  because  no  two  natures  are  exactly  alike.  If  you  do  this  upon 
.two  hundred,  so  much  wider  the  mischief.  This  treatment  must  especially 
injure  the' feminine  organization,  because  it  is  the  most  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive. God,  with  his  infinite  resources,  always  creates  with  variety.  He 
has  made  no  two  grains  of  sand  alike,  far  less  too  human  beings.  He  has 
varied  the  elements  of  humanity  in  almost  infinite  combinations.  It  is  the 
sacred  office  of  education  to  develop  a  symmetrical  healthful  fullness  of 
being  after  the  particular  type  God  has  indicated  for  each  individual.  A 
true  training  should  no  more  destroy  variety  among  women,  than  a  true 
cultivation  destroys  variety  among  flowers.  There  is  as  much  diversity 
among  the  flowers  as  among  the  weeds  ;  and  so  there  ought  to  be  as 
much  diversity  among  the  good  as  among  the  bad.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  every  good  character,  as 
petals  are  to  flowers.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  presence  or  the  mere  number 
of  the  petals  that  gives  the  charm  to  the  flower.  It  is  the  native  coloring 
and  the  native  fragrance.  As  these  differ  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind, 
so  character  differs  in  all  its  finer  essences  and  issues.  Education  must 
heed  this.  It  must  work  with  nature.  If  it  will  deal  gently  by  her,  and 
not  thrust  her  aside,  or  crush  her  down,  she  will  lend  all  her  best  influences 
to  its  work,  and  manffest  herself  most  distinctly  and  graciously  in  the  ' 
result.  If  it  be  truly  wise,  and  benign,  and  patient,  she  will  indeed  let  it 
turn  and  train  even  the  evil  roots  she  has  fixed  in  the  very  core  of  the 
being,  so  that  they  shall  grow  up,  not  into  briers,  but  into  roses.  Collect- 
ive, or  to  use  a  more  expressive  epithet,  wholesale  education,  the  only 
kind  boarding-schools  can  furnish,  excludes  almost  entirely  this  individual 
training  ;  and  to  that  one  cause  is  greatly  owing  the  painful  lack  of  spon- 
taneity and  the  artificial  uniformity  that  mark  all  the  higher  circles  of 
American  society.  This  effect  must  continue  ui^til  the  large  boarding- 
school  system  gives  way  to  small  private  schools,  or  to  the  employment  of 
thoroughly  qualified  family  governesses,  or,  far  better  yet,  the  teaching 
and  training  of  daughters,  Cornelia  fashion  by  Cornelia  mothers.  There 
was  a  world  of  practical  wisdom  in  that  injunction  of  Napoleon  to  Mad- 
ame Campan  :  "  Be  it  your  care  to  train  up  mothers  who  shall  know  how 
to  educate  their  children.''  Had  it  been  generally  followed,  France  would 
have  been  saved. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  several  series  of  school  geographies  now  in  use,  although  dififer- 
ing  widely  in  degree  of  adaptedness  to  class-recitation,  are  based 
throughout  upon  the  same  general  plan  of  presenting  facts  without  princi- 
ples, results  without  causes.  While  pages  of  exercises  and  questions  are 
given  upon  nnimportant  political  divisions  and  insignificant  rivers,  capes, 
bays,  and  islands,  very  little,  or  more  frequently  nothing  at  all,  is  given 
upon  subjects  like  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents  and  their  influences, 
or  the  forces  which  determine  and  control  these  influences.  If  the  time 
which  is  now  spent  in  memorizing  details  of  no  great  value  at  test,  were 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  general  principles,  relations,  and  influences 
presented  in  plain  and  familiar  language,  and  with  frequent  reference  to 
well-known  facts  and  objects,  the  study  of  geography  would  not  only  be 
more  interesting,  but  far  more  profitable. 

It  is  true  that  children  of  the  age  at  which  this  study  in  usually  begun, 
can  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
Nature — laws  which  the  wisest  are  only  beginning  to  comprehend  ;  but 
one  fact  is  as  easily  remembered  as  another,  and  a  child  can  learn  that 
Western  Europe  owes  its  genial  climate,  and  consequently  its  civilization 
and  prosperity,  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  readily  as  that  the 
Tomeo  River  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  superior  value  of  the 
first  fact  will  not  be  questioned,  yet  makers  of  school  geographies  per- 
sist in  filling  their  books  almost  entirely  with  facts  like  the  second. 

A  certain  amount  of  local  and  descriptive  geography  is  valuable  and 
necessary ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  various  divisions  of  land  and  water,  and  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  were  called  mto  existence,  is  absolutely  essential,  and  we  overlook 
the  most  important  part  of  the  subject  when  we  teach  merely  the  names 
and  situations  of  the  continents,  mountains,  oceans,  rivers,  etc.  Each  of 
these  was  created  in  accordance  with  a  wise  and  definite  plan,  each  has  its 
special  duty  to  perform,  and  all  work  together  in  harmony  for  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  And  if  such  facts  and  rela- 
tions were  not  simply  recognized,  but  made  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
teaching  the  subject,  geography  wonld  serve  the  purposes  of  instruction  as 
well,  besides  cultivating  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  and  reason,  and 
elevating  his  thoughts  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom,  power  and 
^odncss  of  the  divine  Architect. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  one  of  his  few  public  speeches,  said  that 
"  cdacatiou  without  religion  makes  men  cunning  devils." 
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Honesty  op  Educational  Journals. 

WITHOUT  exception,  we  believe  the  condactors  of  educational 
,  journals  in  the  United  States  are  honorable  men.  In  fact,  their 
business  tfers  no  temptations  to  rascals.  The  publishers  and  editors  of 
educational  periodicals  are  a  philanthropic  brotherhood,  all  zealous  in  one 
common  cause.  Hence,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  communications  with 
each  other  are  of  the  most  honorable  and  courteous  character. 

While  we  make  no  exception  in  the  United  States,  we  regret  that  we 
must  cite  an  exception  so  near  to  us  as  Canada.  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation^ Montreal  (Lower  Canada),  February,  1866,  Volume  X.,  No.  2, 
copies  in  full,  yerbatim  et  literatim,  a  valuable  article  from  our  February 
number,  on  *'  Mathematical  Geography,"  wUhout  credit.  While  we  can 
not  complain  of  the  journal's  appreciation  of'  our  articles,  we  can  not  ap- 
preciate the  journal's  style  of  appropriating  our  property.  The  article  in 
question  was  prepared  expressly  for  us  by  one  of  our  most  esteemed  con* 
tributors,  whose  name  was  given  in  our  table  of  contents. 

We  make  no  objection  to  the  free  use  of  whatever  papers  may  please 
our  editorial  readers,  provided  due  credit  be  given.  We  do  not  take  the 
precaution  to  copyright  the  Moi^hlt,  because  we  rely  upon  the  honor  of 
educational  editors.  We  have  never  before  had  occasion  to  cry  "  stop 
thief." 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  find  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  so  flagrant 
an  a€t.  We  can  not  look  to  any  individual  person  for  an  apology  ;  the 
paper  betrays  no  names  of  editors  or  publishers.  Nor  does  it  disclose 
the  location  of  a*  publication  oflice,  more  definitely  than  "  Montreal,  Lower 
Canada." 

Upon  the  journal's  titlfi-page,  is  displayed  the  motto,  "  Labor  omnia 
vincit"  We  would  suggest,  that  "  labor"  can  not  always  "  conquer  all 
things."  It  may  remove  mountains  ;  it  may  stop  the  march  of  the  Fe- 
nian army,  but  it  can  not  preserve  a  character  without  spot,  nor  a  repu- 
tation without  blemish,  unless  actuated  by  a  becoming  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  said  journal,  whose  editors  and  publishers  are  nameless,  furtlier 
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graces  its  title-page  with  the  significant  words,  "  Religion,  science,  liberty, 
progress."  Surely,  it  may  be  consistent  with  "liberty"  to  make  free 
with  the  property  of  other  men.  The  "progress"  from  indiflFerent  to 
excellent  may  be  most  decided  when  Mr.  Journal  appropriates  our  articles, 
instead'  of  relying  upon  his  own,  or  his  contributors'  brains. 

But  why  steal  ?  Did  Mr.  Journal  presume  that  the  theft  would  not  be 
detected  at  home  ?  Our  Monthly  has  a  highly  respectable  list  of  sub- 
scribers in  Canada.  If  Mr.  Jounfal  has  any  Canadian  readers,  it  is  most 
likely  that  our  article  on  Mathematj^l  Geography,  with  its  excellent 
table,  was  familiar  to  them,  before  it  was  reproduced  by  him. 

Should  Mr.  Journal  ofifer  in  excuse  for  his  conduct  that  the  "  Reciprocity 
Treaty"  no  longer  exists,  we  shall  be  happy  to  take  it  ufto  most  respectful 
consideration. 


Composition  Wioting. 


TNSTINCT  is  a  great  matter.  When  it  runs  counter  to  custom,  there 
•^  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  something  in  the  custom  is  wrong. 
The  dislike  which  all  school  children  have  to  writing  compositions  is  too 
general  in  its  character  and  too  persistent  in  its  manifestation  to  be  the 
effect  of  any  local ,  circumstance  or  individual  caprice.  The  good  and  the 
bad,  the  ambitious  and  the  lazy,  alike  are  affected  by  it.  All  hate  it,  and, 
whenever  they  can,  avoid  it.  There  must  be  some  cavse  for  this,  either  in 
the  exercise  itself  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  If  teachers 
would  examine  the  matter  impartially,  taking  into  account  the  object  to 
be  attained,  and  judging  the  merits  of  the  system  employed  by  its  results, 
we  believe  there  are  few  who  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  teaching  and  not  with  the  taught. 

What  is  the  object  of  composition  writing  ?  To  make  original  think- 
ers ?  Some  would  have  it  so  ;  but  it  never  yet  accomplished  that  object, 
however  desirable  it  may  be,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  ever  can. 

Is  it  to  make  good  writers  ?  So  we  believe.  Does  any  one  know  of 
a  superior  writer  who  acquired  his  style  by  this  exercise  ?  The  composi- 
tion style  is  proverbial  and  proverbially  bad.  A  child  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  become  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing,  when  he  is  kept  contin- 
ually at  work  on  his  own  imperfect  efforts,  with  only  such  coiTcctions  as 
may  be  suggested  by  a  teacher  who  too  often  can  write  no  better  than  his 
pupil. 
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'A  novice  in  other  arts  is  always  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  labor 
and  the  experience  of  master  artists  who  have  gone  before  him.  But  not 
80  with  the  beginner  in  writing.  He  is  obliged  to  work  his  way  up  as 
though  he  were  the  first  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  representing 
thought  by  visible  characters,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  time  is  wasted 
in  overcoming  obstacles  which  he  ought  never  to  encounter.  It  is  very 
easy  to  tell  him  to  write  about  something  familiar,  just  as  he  would  talk 
about  it.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  any  one  will  discover 
who  will  put  himself  in  the  positM  of  a  child  and  then  try  to  follow  the 
same  advice.  Let  the  various  sounds  of  the  language  be  represented  by 
strange  characters,  so  that  the  form  of  each  letter  and  the  spelling  of  each 
word  must  be  considered  separately;  then  take  a  pen  in  the  left  hand 
and  try  to  write,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  composition  encountered 
by  a  child  will  be  realized.  Having  so  many  things  to  think  of  at  once, 
what  wonder  that  he  becomes  confused,  and  that  the  more  critical  and 
conscientious  he  is,  the  harder  it  is  for  him.  If  he  has  any  thoujihts  on 
his  subject  to  begin  with,  he  forgets  them  while  considering  what  words 
and  letters  he  shall  use,  and  how  to  make  them. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  may  be  overcome,  and  facility  of  composition  ac- 
quired by  practice.  But  we  believe  it  might  be  much  more  easily  and 
rapidly  done  in  another  and  more  natural  manner,  and  the  rare  art  of 
writing  good  English  acqtfired  at  the  same  time. 


Jared  Sparks,  LL.D. 


^T^HE  well-known  American  scholar  and  author,  Jared  Sparks,  died  at 
-*^  his  residence,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
March.  Mr.  Sparks  was  born  in  Willington,  Conn.,  May  10,  1789. 
Obliged  to  work  for  his  own  support  from  the  time  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  education  for  which  he  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished, during  hours  taken  from  labor.  He  worked  first  upon  a  farm, 
and  afterward  in  a  saw  and  grist-mill.  The  latter  occupation  left  him 
much  spare  time,  which  he  devoted  to  his  books,  and  thus  early  he  gave 
evidence  of  rare  ability,  and  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge.  When 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  ciirpenter,  with  whom 
he  worked  two  years,  when  his  master  canceled  his  indentures,  and 
young  Sparks  became  village  schoolmaster  at  Tolland,  Conn.     Here  he 
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taught  during  the  winter  season,  and  in  summer  supported  himself  by  his 
trade.  He  studied  mathematics  and  Latin  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Hubbell  Loomis,  the  minister  of  his  native  town.  Through  the  influence  of 
that  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott  was  induced  to  secure  for  Sparks 
a  scholarship  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  a  charitable  foun- 
dation, which  gave  him  education  and  home,  free  of  cost.  He  entered 
the  academy  in  1809,  completed  his  term  in  1811,  and  being  assisted  to 
a  scholarship  at  Harvard  College  by  President  Kirkland,  he  entered  that 
institution  the  same  year.  To  meet  himollege  expenses,  he  left  his  class, 
and  went  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  to  teach.  Having  replenished  his 
purse,  he  returned  to  Harvard,  and  graduated  in  1815,  with  one  of  the 
highest  honors.  After  graduating,  he'  taught  school  in  Lancaster,  Mass., 
for  a  short  time,  then  began  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Cambridge 
school.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  at  Harvard,  which  office  he  filled  two  years,  prosecuting, 
at  the  same  time,  his  theological  studies,  and  also  editing  the  North 
American  Review,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  in  1815. 
In  1819  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  During  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  he  established  and  edited 
the  Unitarian  Miscellany ,  being  himself  its  largest  contributor. 

His  health  failing,  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  returned  to  Boston  and 
purchased  the  North  American  Bemew,  which  he  edited  for  seven  years. 
Afterward  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  historical  authorship.  His  con- 
tributions to  American  historical  literature,  probably  exceed  in  bulk  those 
of  any  other  writer,  and  they  are  characterized  throughout  by  careful  pre- 
paration and  candid  treatment 

The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Sparks  are  "  The  Life  of  John  Ledyard," 
the  American  traveller  ;  the  Washington  papers,  with  a  life  of  the  writer, 
in  twelve  octavo  volumes;  "The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  in  twelve  volumes  ;  "  The  Life  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,"  in  three  volumes  ;  "  A  Library  of  American  Biography,"  in 
two  series,  one  of  ten  volumes,  and  one  of  fifteen  volumes  ;  "  The  Works 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  in  ten  volumes  ;  and  "  Correspondence  of  the 
American  llevolution,"  in  four  volumes.  From  1839  to  1849,  Mr.  Sparks 
was  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  College,  and  president  of  that  in- 
stitution from  1849  to  1852.  His  last  historical  work  was  published  in 
J  854.  Since  that  tune  he  has  quietly  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  his  abundant 
labors.  His  life  was  eminently  successful,  and  made  so  by  elevated  aims, 
untiring  industry,  and  unswerving  moral  integrity. 
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A  Want. 

TXT  ANTED  by  the  teachers  of  the  land — an  economical  snbstitate  for 
^^  blackboard  and  crayon,  which,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
these  possess,  shall  combine  another  desideratum — freedom  from  dust 

So  writes  a  correspondent,  who  has  doubtless  learned  by  dear  experience 
that  chalk-dust,  though  light,  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  may  be  sneezed 
at,  but  it  can  not  be  coughed  down.  It  has  made  its  mark  and  market, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  a  necessary  nuisance  in  the  school-room  until 
something  better  is  made  to  take  its  place— on  the  blackboard,  we  mean, 
not  in  the  air.  It  is  not  an  inconvenience  merely.  Not  a  few  teachers 
have  been  driven  from  the  profession  with  weakened  lungs  and  ruined 
health,  caused  by  the  continual  breathing,  in  the  school-room,  of  the  all- 
pervading  particles  of  chalk.  The  efifect  of  this  irritating  substance  upon 
the  throat  and  lungs  of  children  must  be  even  more  injurious. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  enterprising  Yankee  to  do  a  good 
thing  for  the  world — and  for  himself.  If  there  is  such  an  anomaly  as  a 
teacher  who  would  be  rich,  we  say  to  him  :  "  Supply  this  want,  and  a  for- 
tune is  sure."  And  for  honor,  the  lucky  inventor  will  outrank  the  author 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  multiplication  table  or  even  the  author  of  the 
last  "  New  Grammar." 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  GERMAN  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

Bkrux,  MArch  IS,  1866. 

THE  same  contest  which  is  goins^  on  in  American  schools  respecting- 
the  relative  value  of  the  "  Object  Method,"  and  that  which  has 
been  in  voifiie  from  time  immemorial,  is  in  progress  in  the  Gorman  schools, 
and  with  the  growing  conviction  that  this  so-called  new  method  (as  old,  by 
the  way,  as  Aristotle)  is  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  meet  educa- 
tional wants.  In  the  application  of  this  method  to  most  studies,  the  Ger- 
mans have  not  made  greater  progress  than  we,  and  it  is  to  Switzerland 
that  both  countries  must  look  to  find  examples  of  its  most  effective 
working.  Yet  in  the  science  of  geography,  I  think  the  Germans  have 
worked  out  a  system  of  great  excellence  and  applicability ;  and  as  a  friend 
of  my  own  is  carefully  studying  this  system,  and  is  preparing  a  series  of 
text-books  based  upon  it,  I  can  not  do  better,  it  ma^^be,  than  to  devote 
this  letter  to  the  subject. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  great  leader  in  this  department  of  science, 
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during  the  present  century,  is  the  distinguished  professor  in  Berlin  Uni-  ^ 
yersity,  not  many  years  dead,  whose  name  has  often  been  alluded  to  in 
this  series  of  letters,  Carl  Ritter.  Not  that  he  has  ever  prepared  a  text- 
book; or  series  of  text-books,  on  geography,  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
of  Germany :  and  the  volume  published  recently  by  Lippincott,  and 
bearing  his  name,  though  prepared  for  the  use  of  our  higher  semiuaries, 
and  admirably  adapted,  by  its  clearness  and  conciseness,  for  their  needs, 
contams  merely  the  substance  of  one  of  the  courses  of  lectures  which  he 
delivered  before  the  Berlin  University.  Nor  is  there,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  single  geographical  text-book  published  in  Germany  which  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  schools  ;  and  what  is  learned  must  be  learned  by  observa- 
tion alone.  I  have  remarked,  in  another  letter,  that  the  favorite  method 
of  instruction  in  this  country  is  not  by  means  of  a  text-book,  it  is  by 
means  of  oral  instruction.  Books  are  published  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
and  not  for  that  of  scholars.  It  is  so  in  all  departments  of  learning,  and 
in  geography  the  uniform  rule  is  followed.  So,  if  the  reader  of  this  let- 
ter were  to  come  to  Germany,  and  to  ask  for  thie  most  approved  school- 
books  on  geography,  he  would  be  shown  the  thick  works  of  Kloden  or 
Daniel,  costing  several  dollars,  and  numbering  thousands  of  pages.  Each 
of  these  works  he  would  find  an  exhaustless  storehouse  of  geographical 
facts  :  and  in  Daniel's  he  would  discover  great  scientific  method,  and  his- 
torical a*  well  as  geogriiphical  worth.  But  neither  of  these  standard 
works  would  realize  his  idea  of  a  school  text-book.  The  void  is  filled  in 
this  way,  however.  Geographical  teachers  procure  these  works,  and  from 
them  they  draw  the  matter  which  they  wish  to  communicate  to  their  classes. 
Admirable  atlases  are  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  some  of  them 
far  surpassing  any  that  are  in  use  in  America,  and  having,  like  Kiepert's 
and  Sydow's,  a  world-wide  reputation.  But  the  instruction  is  communi- 
cated in  the  lecture  form,  oral,  familiar,  often  thorough.  Just  as  m(idi- 
cine  is  taught  in  our  medical  colleges,  and  as  theology  is  taught  in  our 
theological  seminaries,  so  is  geography  taught  to  the  youngest  classes  in 
German  schools.  The  teachers  here  ridicule  the  American  method  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  words  of  a  text-book  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  slavish 
adherence  to  the  mere  written  form  given  in  our  text-books  is  concerned, 
their  criticism  is  just.  I  do  not  think  their  objections  to  the  system  of 
using  books  just  and  valid,  however,  if  the  books  are  used  simply  to  com- 
municate facts,  and  are  not  to  be  committed  to  memory.  One  great  ex- 
cellence in  our  system  is,  that  it  necessitates  a  period  of  preparation.  The 
German  method  does  not :  the  scholar  merely  listens -to  a  pleasant,  famil- 
iar lecture,  and  remembers  as  much  of  it  as  he  can. 

But  it  is  in  another  thing  that  we  can  learn  of  the  German  teachers  ; 
and  it  is  this  which  the  series  of  works  contemplated  will  aim  to  supply. 
It  is  the  adaptation  to  the  growing  powers  of  mind  in  youth,  and  the 
gradual  and  natural  process  of  unfolding  which  goes  on.  This,  as  I  have 
said,  is  laid  down  in  no  text-book :  and  I  have  learned  the  method 
entirely  from  observing  its  application  in  the  schools,  and  from  conversa* 
tion  with  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  first  stage  is  to  familiarize  the  children  with  the  geography  of  their 
own  homes.  And  not  the  geography  alone,  but  the  natural  history  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  live.  If  the  school  is  in  a  village,  the  nature 
of  hills,  plains,  brooks,  rivers,  mountains,  li^es,  the  sea  ;  whatever  thcfe  is 
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in  eight  is  made  perfectly  familiar  to  them.  This  is  done  not  alone,  bat  in 
conQection  with  a  rudimental  iastructiou  regarding  the  animals,  wild  and 
domesticated,  the  fowls,  the  fish,  the  insects — all  the  forms  of  life  which 
abound.  In  one  word,  what  we  call  the  object-method,  applied  in  refer- 
euce  to  the  outward  world,  is  made  to  include  the  rudimental  geographi- 
cal forms,  and  whether  the  scholar  lives  in  the  country  or  city,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  interpret  almost  every  object  which  the  study  of  continents  brings 
into  notice,  by  the  familiar  scenes  within  a  few  miles  of  his  father's 
dwelling.  With  blackboard  and  chalk,  or  with  paper  and  pencil,  he  is 
obliged  to  begin,  even  then,  the  drawing  of  maps,  designating,  in  a  rude 
and  childlike  way,  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  landscape,  or  if  he 
live  in  the  city,  taking  some  well-known  suburban  locality,  and  reducing  it 
to  cortographic  shape. 

Thus  the  foundation  is  broadly  and  thoroughly  laid  :  the  vocabulary 
of  geographical  terms  is  acquired,  and  the  first  steps  in  mapnirawing  taken 
before  the  pupil  is  conscious  that  he  has  embarked  upon  the  study  of  the 
science  of  geography.  When  the  first  steps  are  fairly  taken  ;  when  all  the 
preliminaries  are  arranged ;  when  the  use  of  relief  maps  has  made  him 
familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  globe,  and  he  has  learned  that  great  countries 
are  made  up  of  the  same  elements  which  he  can  see  from  the  wmdow  of 
his  own  school-room,  he  is  considered  ready  for  a  second  step. 

This  is  done  prunarily,  through  means  of  a  physical  atlas  ;  nothing  elabo- 
rate, but  simple,  clear,  and  intelligible.  A  country,  North  America,  for 
example,  is  laid  before  the  scholar,  and  the  only  marks  which  it  bears  are 
those  which  indicate  the  mountains.  These,  of  course,  are  shaded  so  as 
to  readily  indicate  their  magnitude  and  general  extent.  The  teacher  dis- 
cusses the  great  primary  subject  of  highland  and  lowland,  and  then  shows 
their  influence  upon  the  course  and  size  of  rivers.  It  is  the  scholar's  next 
task  to  insert  these,  aqd  thus  to  make  the  map  more  complete.  In  all 
this,  of  course,  the  home,  with  its  brooks,  or  its  rivers,  is  kept  in  view  as 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  larger  scene.  When  this  map  is  done, 
then  another  is  laid  before  the  pupil,  contaiumg  the  rivers,  but  not  the 
moantains  ;  the  latter  are  carefully  inserted,  and  the  mutual  play  of 
mountains  and  rivers  is  in  close  method  carefully  studied  and  understood. 
The  map  is  then  carried  forward,  till,  as  a  physical  map,  it  is  understood. 
Small  countries  are  studied  in  the  same  way.;  and  Switzerland  is  not  con- 
sidered as  studied  till  the  whole  course  of  its  valleys  has  been  followed, 
and  reciprocally  the  valleys  and  streams  being  given,  the  mountain  knots 
have  been  filled  in.  I  need  not  say  that  the  countries  nearer  the  children's 
home  are  those  which  are  studied  with  the  greatest  care,  and  that  Ger- 
many is  here  the  central  point  of  interest,  as  the  United  States  would  be 
with  us.  w.  L.  Q. 


New  Tobk,  1SS6. 

MR.  EDITOR — The  injuries  which  we  receive  from  our  fellow-men, 
in  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  it  is  customary  to  forgive,  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret  that  men  are  frequently  so  rash  and  meddle- 
some in  regard  to  matters  which  they  do  not  fully  understand.  But  truth 
itself  sometimes  requires  vindication. 
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The  contemptuous  synopsis  which  the  critic  has  given  of  KerPs  "  First 
Lessons  in  English  Grammar,"  in  the  December  number  of  the  Monthly, 
in  neither  full  nor  fair  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  entirely  misconceived  the 
simple  and  logical  skeleton  of  plan  which  underlies  the  work.  Of  course,  a 
small  grammar  can  not  present  much  new  matter.  There  is  but  little  room 
for  invention  in  regard  to  go,  went,  gone;  he,  his,  him,  etc.  Whatever 
of  improvement  such  a  treatise  contains,  must  be  chiefly  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  subjiict ;  and  iu  tuio  rjspect  the  criticised  book  is  certainly 
new  and  original. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  grammar,  knows  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  definitions  and  such  matter  as  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and 
the  declension  of  pronouns.  A  corresponding  distinction  has,  therefore, 
been  made  in  the  book.  Of  definitions,  there  are  given  only  about  a  hundred, 
which  would  make  six  or  seven  pages  in  all,  if  printed  together  ;  and  these 
definitions  are  so  fully  explained,  and  made  so  practical  by  means  of  illus- 
trations and  exercises,  that  fifty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject.  The 
critic,  himself,  admits  that  the  "  definitions  are  generally  faultless,  and  the 
illustrations  apt."  And  they  are  not,  as  he  says,  excessive  in  number  ; 
because  they  are  all  needed  for  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  A  man 
would  be  foolish  to  make  the  lower  part  of  his  house  madequate  for  up- 
holding the  superstructure.  • 

The  participle  is  a  mixed  part  of  speech  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  see  some 
elements  of  its  nature,  than  to  comprehend  at  once  its  full  meaning.  For 
this  reason,  participial  nouns  are  defined  in  connection  with  nouns,  and 
participial  adjectives  in  connection  with  adjectives,  before  participles  them- 
selves are  fully  defined.  In  the  sentence,  ''  Sleighing  is  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, even  in  the  midst  of  falling  snow,"  it  is  easier  to  see  that  slhighing 
is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  something,  and  t\iQX  failing  is  a  word  used 
to  describe  something,  than  to  comprehend  the  full  nature  of  participles. 

Most  grammarians  have  made  a  botch  of  infinitives  and  participles. 
Having,  being,  and  having  been,  are  used  as  auxiliary  participles  to 
other  participles,  just  as  principal  finite  verbs  have  their  auxiliaries.  When 
the  critic  understands  why  there  are  but  five  personal  pronouns,  and  yet  a 
much  greater  number  in  the  declension,  and  why  compound  personal  pro- 
nouns are  still  personal  pronouns,  he  will  probably  comprehend  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  the  classification  of  participles  and  infinitives, 
and  their  forms  as  given  in  the  conjugation. 

The  critic's  remark  about  accent,  syllables,  and  words  has  some  force  ; 
but  every  child  that  begins  the  study  of  grammar  is  supposed  to  have 
studied  the  spelling-book,  and  to  have  learned  there  what  words  and  syl- 
lables are. 

The  definitions  which  Mr.  Eerl  has  given  of  personal  pronouns  and 
relative  pronouns,  are  both  improvements  on  the  old  definitions.  The 
chief  use  of  personal  pronouns,  in  language,  is  to  distinguish  ''  speaker, 
spoken  to,  and  spoken  of."  The  ordinary  definition  of  relative  pronouns — 
that  a  relative  is  one  which  connects  clauses — ^is  often  not  true.  In  Bry- 
ant's address  to  the  sea-breeze,  "  Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice," 
etc.,  the  relative  pronoun  joins  a  descriptive  or  dependent  clause  to  an 
independent  nominative. 

In  the  classification  of  verbs,  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty.  The  old 
classification  is  very  faulty,  and  is  now  generally  rejected.    When  I  say 
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"  she  reads  a  book,"  reads  is  a  transitive  verb ;  bat  when  I  simply 
say,  "She  reads  well,"  reads  is  now  considered  an  intransitive  verb. 
The  classification  of  verbs  as  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  as  finite 
and  not  finite,  rests,  of  course,  on  a  different  basis  from  the  classifi- 
cation of  verbs  as  regular  and  irregular.  (See  KerPs  Common-School 
Grammar,  p.  119.)  If  predicate  and  affirm  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing,  as  the  critic  affirms,  then  one  of  them  should  be  'dropped  from 
the  English  language.  Mr.  Kerl  has  preferred  the  word  prediratSj  and 
has  applied  it  to  all  verbs  that  have  person  and  number  ;  for  the  word 
affirm  is  so  apt  to  be  contrasted  with  deny,  and  is  hardly  applicable  to 
commands  and  questions.  The  constant  use. of  subject  and  predicate,  in 
analysis,  is  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  word  predicate. 

Whatever  J  whoever  y  and  whichsoever  are  compound  words  just  as 
much  as  myself,  himself,  and  nevertheless.  If  the  critic  does  not  know 
that  modern  philologists  have  found  out  a  better  mode  of  treating  what 
than  that  which  he  probably  learned  from  Brown,  and  if  he  does  not  know 
that  participles  are  used  after  the  auxiliaries  be  and  have,  and  infinitives 
after  all  other  auxiliaries,  then  he  is,  indeed,  very  far  behind  the  times  ! 
Surely,  he  must  have  been  lately  in  or  near  the  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  of 
Washington  Irving,  and  gone  through  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap. 

Mr.  Kerihas  the  sentence,  "  The  Nominative  and  the  objective  case  of 
nouns  are  alike."  He  evidently  meant  that  they  are  alike  inform  ;  for 
in  the  (jpnnection  in  which  he  uses  the  expression,  he  is  treating 'of  the ' 
forma  of  words,  and  not  of  definitions.  The  remaining  criticism  on  this 
sentence  shows  how  grossly  and  ridiculously  ignorant  of  grammar  the 
critic  himself  is  ;  for  the  sentence  is  grammatically  correct,  and  his  officious 
mending  of  it  uoould  make  false  syntax  of  it!  After  every  article  a 
noun  is  understood,  if  not  expressed.  "  The  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment make  the  Bible,"  is  correct  ;  and  means,  "  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  make  the  Bible."  To  say  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments, would  imply  that  there  are  several  Old  Testaments,  and  several 
new  ones.  The  critic^s  corrected  sentence,  "  The  nominative  and  the  ob- 
jective cases"  etc.,  implies  that  there  is  a  variety  of  nominative  cases, 
and  also  a  variety  of  objective  cases — ^an  absurdity.  The  word  cases  can 
be  used  instead  of  case  ;  but  then  the  second  article  must  be  omitted. 

The  critic's  remark  about  vxis  captured,  is  unfair  ;  for  he  garbled  the 
passage,  in  which  Mr.  Kerl  simply  meant  to  show  some  of  the  prominent 
uses  of  auxiliary  verbs.  In  the  sentence,  "  He  was  writing,"  was  writing 
is,  of  course,  in  the  active  voice  ;  but  the  critic  forgets  that  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  Our  chains  are  forging"  (Wirt),  are  forging  is  passive. 

The  remark  about  punctuation  is  also  unfair ;  for,  taken  in  the  gross, 
every  one  would  naturally  consider  the  period  a  greater  pause-mark  than 
the  comma  ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  in  any  grammarian  to  base  a  general 
definition  on  an  extreme  rhetorical  exception.  The  critic's  remark,  that 
nothing  plainer  is  given  on  punctuation,  is  not  true  ;  for  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  is  explained  with  unusual  fullness. 

The  critic  intimates  that  Mr.  Kerl  has  given  very  little  of  parsing, 
analysis,  and  false  syntax.  But  this  is  not  true  ;  for  in  all  these  respects, 
the  book  reaches,  with  much  less  machinery^  considerably  farther  than 
any  other  English  grammar  of  the  same  size  ;  and  that  it  does  so,  is  one  of 
its  principal  merits.  Ii)  false  syntax,  especially,  it  is  almost  as  compreheo- 
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siTe  and  nsefol  as  the  ordinary  large  grammars.  By  the  way,  if  this  preten- 
tions critic  would  only  study  the  little  book  thoroughly  and  carefully,  he 
would  be  Tery  apt  to  learn  much  more  about  italica,  capitals,  punctuation, 
and  syntax,  than  the  blunders  in  his  own  article  warrant  us  in  belieying 
be  does  know.  ' 

The  mockery  and  vainglory  of  the  critic  we  shall  not  condescend  to 
notice.  Men  that  are  governed  by  an  elevated  and  refined  sense  of  honor 
and  a  reverential  love  of  truth,  aud  that  are  conscious  of  superior  talents 
and  a  just  cause,  usually  conduct  warfare  in  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly 
manner.  Observer. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  work"  which  Prof.  Clark  has  just 
issned,  contains  the  snbstanoe  of  a 
oonrse  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Xiowell  Institute,  of  Boston,  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1864.  Although  these 
lectures  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  popu- 
lar form,  they  are  not  altogether  based  on 
-what  was  already  known  ;  the  author  claims 
no  small  proportion  of  the  facts  and  ideas 
therein  promulgated  to  be  original  with 
himself. 

While  denouncing  materialism  as  an  at- 
tack  upon  our  belief  in  a  ruling  Providence, 
Pruf.  Clark  maintains  that  the  progressive 
theory  of  development  is  not  inconsistent 
with  our  ideas  of  th&  Creator;  it  is  rather 
an  "ai^gument  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
power  at  work  in  the  universe,  which  pos- 
8e(«e8  foreknowledge ;  the  design  of  a  fore- 
casting, foreordaining  mind — a  thinking, 
intelligent  being;  such  a  combination  of 
powers  that  no  form  of  physical-  law  could 
possibly  be  conceived  to  represent*' 

An  animated  being  is  not,  as  Paley  and 
ethers  would  have  us  believe,  a  mere  mech- 
anism, made  up  of  independent  parts.  All 
living  beings  are  composed  essentially  of 
four  elements,  three  gaseous,  and  one  solid. 
In  organic  substances  these  elements  are 
Jield  together  by  ohemioal  affinity,  but  in 
organic  bodies,  where  life  ezist«,  they  are 
combined  by  a  principle  not  usually  recog- 
nized, which  our  author  terms  vital  affinity. 
Two  substances,  therefore,  may  yield  the 
same  chemical  elements  upon  ultimate  anal- 

0)]fi«i>  iR  Naturk,  or  thk  ORifliir  or  Lin,  xm 
Mods  or  Detkuipmbnt  or  AwiKixs.  By  Hbhrt 
Jamu  Clark.  Adjanct  Prorewor  of  Zoology  In 
Harvard  UntTertity.  New  York  :  D.  AppleioD  k 
Oo.    8to,pp.331    K 


ysis,  but  the  circumstances  affecting  tha 
combining  force  may  have  given  in  the  ona 
case  life;  in  the  other,  death.  Although 
differing  so  widely  in  their  effects,  thesa 
affinities  are  closely  allied.  We  may  have, 
<*  on  one  hand,  a  drop  of  rosin,  gum,  or 
mucus,  held  together  by  the  natural  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
living  beings,  bo  exceedingly  simple  in 
structure  that  they  may  be  compared  to  the 
drop  of  gum  or  mucus,  but  iVom  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  being  held  to- 
gether by  the  affinity  called  the  principle 
of  life."  These  protean  animalcules  are  so 
nearly  homogeneous  throughout,  that  un- 
der even  the  most  powerful  microscope  they 
retain  their  gum-like  appearance,  and  differ 
from  inorganic  matter  only,  in  that  they 
possess  the  vital  Amotions  of  motion  and 
digestion. 

Prof.  Clark  maintains  that  these  animala 
may  be  spontaneously  generated,  and  dtea 
in  full  Prof.  Wyman's  experiments  upon 
this  interesUng  subject.  Bpontaneoa^ 
generation  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  ques- 
tions to-day  in  science,  the  most  contradic- 
tory results  being  obtained  under  the  same 
conditions  by  different  investigators.  M. 
Coste  asserts  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
that  infusoria  never  make  their  appearance 
in  solutions  which  are  not  exposed  to  both 
light  and  air,  and  details  experiments  which 
appear  to  be  conclusive.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  Wyman  conducts  experimenta 
in  vessels  closed  after  being  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature  to  destroy  any  germs 
which  might  be  existing,  and  suoceeda  in 
obtaining  great  numbers  of  inf^oria.  In 
both  oases  the  reaulta  of  the  investigation 
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were  seen  and  vouched  for  by  Ravans  of 
undoubted  integrity.  Prof.  Clark  accepts 
Prof.  Wyman'a  experimentt*  as  conclusive  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest, 
or  egg-state,  all  animaln  are  alike,  deems 
them  sufficient  basis  for  the  assumption, 
that  from  the  animalcules,  thus  spontane- 
ously developed,  higher  and  more  compli- 
cated animals  may  arise. 

To  prove  this  assumption  is  the  object 
of  "Mind  in  l^atnre,"in  which  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  series  of  reasonings  and  cxperi> 
mental  investigations  of  so  remarkable  a 
character,  that  although  we  may  not  coin- 
cide entirely  with  the  deductions,  we  can 
not  fail  to  admire  the  patiet>ce  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  author.  No  work  has  yet  been 
published  upon  the  question  of  progressive 
development,  that  presents  the  subject  as 
clearly  as  tliis.  By  a  note  on  page  87,  we 
perceive  that  Prof.  Clark  claims  joint  au- 
thorship wiih  Prof.  AgASsiz,  in  the  latter's 
great  work,  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States.'*  He  sup- 
portrt  his  claim  with  strong  evidence,  but 
lets  fall  some  remarks  hardly  admissible 
in  a  work  of  such  importanoe  as  this. 

Dr.  Harkness  has  added  a  reader^  to  his 
Latin  series.  Like  other  books  of  the 
kind,  it  contains  fables,  anecdotes,  and  se- 
lections from  ancient  history.  It  is  strange, 
that  compilers  of  readers  adhere  to  such 
selections.  The  transition  from  these  to 
any  author  is  very  abrupt,  so  that  a  pupil 
is  as  ready  to  take  up  Ciesaf  after  reading 
one-half  of  the  matter  found  in  readers,  as 
if  he  had  read  the  whole.  These  books 
should  begin  with  simple  fables,  byt  the 
aelections  should  be  more  difficult  as  the 
learner  advances,  and  we  should,  therefore, 
have  extracts  from  Virgil  and  Ctesar,  aa 
well  as  from  Tacitus  and  Lucretius,  so  that 
the  pupil,  when  studying  the  former  au- 
thors might  not  be  puzzled  by  a  moderately 
complex  sentence.  There  would  be  much 
reason  for  gratitude,  if  some  person,  quali- 
fied by  judgment  and  experience,  would 
furnish  such  a  text-book.  Dr.  Hnrkness* 
reader  is  as  good  as  any  of  Its  class,  and  in 
some  respecto,  better.  The  directions  to 
learners  are  practical  and  excellent.  Many 
teachers  would  profit  by  studying  them. 
The  notes  are  concise,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous references  to  the  author's  grammar. 

(9  A  lunir  BiADBB.  Bj  Al»brt  Harkhkbs,  Pro- 
fetaor  In  Brown  Unfversftr.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pletonACo.    Umo,  pp.  Si2.    fl.2& 


When  that  is  osed,  the  reader  will  be  ao- 
ceptable. 

Although  oonsidernble  Information  re- 
specting microscopic  manipulation  has 
been  published,  yet  it  has  been  in  supple- 
menury  chapters  of  large  works.  Hence, 
extended  reading  has  been  necessary  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To 
render  essential  information  accessible  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  Mr.  Davies  has  col- 
lected all  the  approved  methods  of  mount- 
ing and  preserving  objects,  and  presented 
them  in  his  hand-book.*  This  gives  all 
one  requires  concerning  apparatus,  mount- 
ing, the  preparation  and  use  of  preserva- 
tive fluids,  dissection  and  injection  of  ob- 
jects. We  think  the  manual  would  have 
been  more  useful  if  it  had  contained  direc- 
tions for  preparing  objects  for  medical  ex- 
amination ;  but  the  amateur  will  find  it  a 
valuable  assistant,  as  it  contains  many  use- 
ful hints  seldom  found  in  larger  works* 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
our  English  orthography  to  system,  by 
fixing  the  values  of  the  letters  now  used, 
and  supplying  the  deficiency  of  character 
by  modified  forms  of  Roman  letters,  and 
letters  taken  from  the  Greek  or  Saxon.  But 
the  mongrel  appearance  of  such  modified 
alphabets,  and  their  failure  to  satisfy  those 
who  desire  a  simple  and  philosophic  sys- 
tem of  writing  as  well  as  those  who  stickle 
for  the  conservation  of  the  present  ortho^ 
niphyi  must  ever  prevent  their  general  ac- 
ceptance. The  best  ofthe  kind  is  andonbt^ 
edly  that  devised  for  the  special  purpose  of 
reducing  to  writing  the  dialects  of  the 
East,  a  full  account  of  which  was  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  Monthlt.  Thoee 
who  are  interested  in  the  so-called  phonetio 
reform,  will  take  pleasure  in  reading  Mag-- 
nus  Maharba,*an  allegorical  narrative  ofthe 
rise  and  fall  of  slavery  in  America.  It  ia 
printed  in  the  new  Saxonized  orthography, 
using  the  phonetio  alphabet  above  mea- 
tioned. 

Dr.  Barnard's  Journal  of  £ducatiot^  fbr 
Mareh,  contains :  1.  Public  InstniotioQ  ia 
the  Austrian  Empire.  II.  The  Nstare  and 
Value  of  Education.    III.  The  Dignity  of 


(A  Taa  pRSTARATioir  akd  MoirimiiG  or  SffiCK<^ 
scnrtc  Objects.  By  Thomas  Datiis.  N««  York  : 
WilUum  Wood  A  Co.    12mo.  pp.  144.    tLSK. 

(4)  Vagkus  Marakba,  abd  tbb  Blacb  IhiAQosr: 
AN  Allboort  or  THB  War.  New  York  :  Biowb 
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the  SchoolmaftteT's  Work.  IV.  Documen- 
tary History  of  Normal  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  V.  The  Original  Free  or 
Town-school  of  New  England.  VI. 
Glimpses  of  the  Means  and  Condition  of 
American  Education  prior  to  1800.  VII. 
Schools  as  they  were.  VIIL  Female  Edu- 
cation as  it  was.  IX.  American  Educa- 
tional ^iograpl\y,    X.  History  of  Educa- 


tional Associations.  XI.  National  Bureau 
of  Education.  XII.  Advice  on  Studies 
and  Conduct,  by  Men  Eminent  in  Letters 
and  Affairs. 

Dr.  Barnard  now  offers  to  8end./V«,  a 
copy  of  "  Education  in  Europe,"  to  any  one 
who  will  seoure^M  subscribers  for  his  tf  our- 
nal,  at  $4  each— ISO.  Also,  his  "  Object- 
Lessons,"  for  tArse  subscribers,  at  $4— $12. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIQENCB. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

AW«.— There  are  8,880  school-honms 
\n  this  State,  of  which  seventy  were 
erected  during  the  last  year.  In  1865  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  168,880 ; 
the  average  attendance  was  forty-four  per 
cent.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  7,^90,  whose  Average  sidary  was,  for 
malos,  $27.76  per  montli ;  for  females, 
$2.49.  The  amount  or  school-money 
raiBed  by  taxation  was  $469,448,  an  excess 
above  requirement  of  $27,944.  The  ag- 
ll^regate  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
was  $857,949.  The  State  Normal  Scliool 
is  now  in  successful  operation  with  four 
instmctoTs  and  a  roll  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  students.  Teachers^  institutes 
were  held  in  -only  a  few  counties  during 
the  year,  as  the  State  had  withdrawn  the 
Appropriation  formerly  granted  for  their 
support  and  enconragement. 

HASSACHTSETrs.— In  Boston,  the  follow- 
ing grade  of  salaries  has  been  determined 
for  1866.  In  the  Latin,  High,  and  Normal 
Schools — masters,  $8,500  per  annum ;  sub- 
masters,  $2,o00 :  ushers,  $2,000.  In  the 
^rammar-Kcliools — masters,  $2,500  ;  sub- 
tnasters,  $t>,000:  ushers,  $1,500;  heod- 
Bssistants,  $800 ;  assistants,  $606 ;  and 
primary  teachers,  $600. 

— Lowell  has  at  present  65  schools, 
94  teachers,  and  4,552  pupils  enrolled, 
with  an  ax^eragc  attenaance  of  4,017. 
7he  total  cost  of  sr»pporting  the  schools 
in  1865  was  $71,856.  In  the  early  part  of 
ihe  year  a  truant  commissioner  was  ap- 
pointed. Through  his  efforts  twenty 
tmahts  were  arrested,  and  seatenoed  to 
the  House  of  Befonnation  for  terms  vary- 
ing from  three  months  to  two  years.  It 
night  be  advantageous  to  introduce  this 
system  in  all  our  large  cities. 

— ^D^iring  last  year  the  SohooK3ommft- 
tee  of  SpriBgfieid  expended  $42,686  for 
•ordinary  school  purposes,  and  $26,969 
npon  new  school-nouses.  Two  buildings 
mre  now  in  course  of  erection,  whose  es- 
timated ooet  is  $78,000.    There  are  49 


schools,  70  teachers,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  2,500  pupils.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  an  advance  of  $200, 
in  salaries  of  the  male  teachers,  and  $50, 
of  females,  was  made,  to  continue  during 
the  prevalence  of  high  prices.  The  com- 
mittee recommend  compulsory  attend- 
ance, as  a  large  number  or  children  in  the 
dititrlct  attend  no  school  whatever.  The 
superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  truant-school. 

Connecticut. — ^The  system  of  graded- 
Bchools  was  adopted  in  New  Haven 
twelve  years  ajB[o.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  increased 
from  1,472  to  4,698;  the  average  attend- 
ance, from  1,-226  to  8,894;  the  number  of 
teachers,  from  28  to  98 ;  and  the  amount 
of  expenditures,  from  $6,946  to  $48,020. 
Although  five  large  buildings  and  numeiv 
ous  snmller  ones  have  been  erected,  yet 
the  increase  in  accommodations  has  not 
proved  sufficient  for  more  than  one -half 
the  number  of  children,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  years,  now  enumera- 
ted.in  the  district;  and  there  are  at  least 
five  thousand  such,  who  could  not  attend 
school  if  they  so  desired.  An  attempt 
WHS  made  last  year  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  the  High-school  by  incorporating 
it  with  tiie  Hopkins  Grammar-school, 
bat  failed,  as  the  trustees  of  the  latter 
Institution  had  not  tlie  power  to  accept 
the  proposition.  The  amount  of  real  es- 
tate owned  by  the  district  is  $152,000, 
and  the  estimated  total  expenses  for  1866 
are  $71,200. 

—^Arrangements,  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish a  scientific  school,  for  which 
$150,000  are  to  be  raised,  in  connection 
with  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middle- 
town.  Isaac  Eioh,  Esq.,  ot  Boston,  is 
about  to  erect  a  library  building  for  the 
University,  and  the  alumni  have  raised  a 
library  fund  of  $25,000. 

Rhodi  Island.— The  city  of  Providence 
has  52  schools,  with  150  teachers,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  between  7.000  and 
8,000  pupils.    The  expenditores  last  year 
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were  $90^000.  Mr.  Leaoh,  the  saperin- 
tendent,  i»,  as  he  should  be,  exceediuf^ly 
severe  upon  tardy  teachera.  He  iiisiHts 
upon  promptness — for  its  own  sake.  He 
recently  suspended  sixteen  pupils  from 
the  Hi^h-Hcliool  for  a  tardiness  of  two 
minutes,  for  which  they  could  offer  dq 
reasonable  excuse. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  Yobk. — Dr.  Hickok  has  been 
elected  to  nucceed  Dr.  Nott  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  Culleife.  at  Schenectady. 
He  had  been  vice-president  from  1849. 

— Tlie  annual  catalogue  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York  city, 
shows  that  it  is  in  a  hifrhiy-prosperons 
condition.  It  has  125  students,  of  whom 
49  have  been  in  oonnection  with  the  Union 
army. 

New  Jsrsbt.— The  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  makes  the  following 
statement  respecting  last  year's  work. 
Ttiere  were  727  in  attendance  upon  the 
three  schools,  Normal,  Model,  and  Far- 
num;  of  these  only  a  small  proportion 
were  gentlemen,  most  probably,  as  Dr. 
Hart  surmises,  because  the  salaries  given 
to  teachers  are  so  low.  In  the  course  of 
atudy  spelling  is  included ;  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity.  "  Three-fourths  of  those 
who  are  candidates  for  aUmisisiou  to  the 
Normal-schools  spell  m  the  most  shock- 
ing manner.'*  As  many  of  these  had 
been  at  great  expense  to  ^ain  admission, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  reject 
them,  but  rather  to  introduce  spelling  in 
the  school.  Some  changes  in  the  corps 
of  instructors  were  made  during  the  year. 
There  were  twenty-two  graduates.  The 
amount  received  in  behalf  of  the  variona 
schools  was  $15,280. 

PKNNSTLVANiA.—From  the  summary  in 
Superintendent  Coburn's  annual  report, 
we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  Sute 
12,960  schools,  15,564  teachers,  and  703,980 

{>upils.  The  average  attendance  during 
astyear  was  459,121 ;  the  toUl  cost  of  the 
system  was  |8,614,23S,  making  the  aver- 
age cost  of  pupils  per  month  68  cents. 
In  Philadelphia  there  are  876  schools, 
with  1,278  teachers  and  74,848  pupils, 
having  an  average  attendance  of  63,220. 
In  this  city  female  teachers  are  employed 
in  all  positions,  except  that  of  pnncipal 
of  boys'  grammar-schools,  and  succeed 
admirably.  The  city  superintendent  in- 
sists upon  increase  of  salary  tor  the 
female  teachers,  of  whom  nearly  one 
thousand  receive  less  wages  than  the 
janitresses. 

—In  this  State  the  holding  of  teach- 
ers' institutes  depends  npon  the  will  of  the 
school-directors ;  but  wnen  once  ordered, 
teachers  are  by  law  required  to  attend. 
In  several  ooanties  two  hundred  dollars 
ire  annually  appropriated  for  defraying 


institute  expenses.  The  three  Normal 
schools  are  in  a  prosperous  conlition.  As 
they  are  unable  to  Hecomm«x1dtc  all  who 
desire  admission,  Mr.  Cobnrn  recom- 
mends that  an  apropriation  of  five  thoa- 
sand  dollars  be  made  to  each,  four-fifths 
of  it  to  be  applied  to  lessening  the  ex- 
penses of  stuclents,  and  the  remainder  to 
mcreasing  the  accommodations. 

Scldi0r^  Orphan  SekooU.—'Vh^  objeot 
of  this  charity,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bnrrowcs,  is  to 
furnish  a  home  and  an  education,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  to  the  destitute  or- 
phan children  of  soldiers  that  died  during 
the  war.  There  are  now  established  eight 
schools  in  different  parta  of  the  State,  ac- 
commodating seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  fatherless  children.  Fifteen  or- 
phans' homes  and  asylums  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  have  taken  in  these  or- 
phans to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and 
nineteen.  The  total  cost  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  pupils,  erection  of  buildings,  &c., 
from  June,  1864,  when  the  scheme  was 
organized,  up  to  December  1st,  1865,  was 
$103,817.64.  The  pupils  remain  in  the 
school  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Only  four  of  the  whole  number  of  orphans 
admitted  to  the  schools  have  died  during 
the  year.  In  appearance,  health,  con- 
duct, and  intellect,  the  orphans  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  same  ages  in  the 
common-schools.  It  is  expected  that  the 
duration  of  the  system  will  not  extend  be- 
yond the  year  18S4,  when  the  school  will 
close  for  tue  want  of  inmates.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  average  annual  expense  of 
the  schools  will  approximate  $150,000. 

—The  Friends  in  Philadelphia  have 
given  $125,000  in  aid  of  the  institution  for 
colored  youth  in  that  city.  The  building 
is  on  Shippen  Street,  and  will  soon  be 
opened  witn  accommodations  for  1,200 
pupils. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

West  Viroikia.— The  flree-school  sys- 
tem here  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
superintendent  has  given  only  bis  second 
report.  Under  the  old  regime,  schools 
were  objects  of  suspicion,  and  they  are. 
consequently,  "few  and  far  between." 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  in  ruins,  othen 
are  cheerless  and  comfortless  log  strae'- 
tures,  prisons  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  are  in  the  State  188  school- hpuses, 
valued  at  $40,871.75,  the  average  value, 
excluding  those  of  Wheeling,  l^ing  less 
than  $68.  ^owever,  the  people  show  a 
willingness  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxa^ 
tion,  and  everywhere  call  for  school- 
houses  and  good  teachers.  Out  of  84,418 
youth,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  only  15,972  are  enrolled 
npon  the  sohool-lists.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  deplorably  low,  being  lees 
than  fifty  per  oent    The  saperintendent 
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complains  of  th«  inadequate  salariet 
granted  to  teachers.  In  Wheeling  they 
average  per  month,  for  males,  $189  and 
for  females  $42,  tnere  beincf  aboat  8.8 
months  in  the  year;  in  other  districts 
nia)es»  receive  $84,  and  females  $22.  there 
being  on  the  average  only  2.7  m  the 
pciiool  year.  The  report  contains  numer- 
ous excellent  recommendations,  among 
which  are,  that  the  school-fund  be  appor- 
tioned upon  the  basis  of  average  attend- 
ance, tluit  five  normal  schools  bo  estab- 
lished, that  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
be  adopted,  and  that  proper  apparatus  be 
procured  for  the  scnools.  The  irredu- 
cible KchooUfund  is  $106,122,  and  the 
amount  expended  during  the  last  year 
was  $67,850. 

Virginia. — A  vigorous  effort  is  being 
made  for  the  removal  of  Randolph  Macon 
College,  as  the  financial  condition  of  the 
institution  is  one  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment. 

South  Carolina. — From  the  January 
Report  of  the  Slate  Superintendent  of 
Education  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
in  South  Carolina,  it  appears  that  1,09 
teachers  were  employed  among  the  Freed- 
meu  of  that  State  in  December.  6,420 
pupils  were  registered;  the  average  at- 
tendance, 4,504.  Of  the  number  enrolled, 
4,879  were  reading ;  8,206  studied  arith- 
metic; 1,846  studied  geography;  2,988 
were  writing.  86  of  the  teachers  were- 
natives ;  78  from  the  North ;  86  were  col- 
ored. Ofthe  pupils,  665  were  free  before 
the  war. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Tlunoip.— The  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public-schools  of  Chicago 
during  December,  1865,  was  16,014,  an  in- 
crease of  1,296  over  the  oorre6pK)nding 
month  of  1864.  The  average  attendance 
has  increased  1,989.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  attendance^  no  new  accommoda- 
tions have  been  provided,  and  the  schools 
are  over-crowdea,  while  many  children  are 
unable  to  gain  admission.  The  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  averages  about  70. 

Iowa. — The  biennial  report  ofthe  Super- 
intendent of  Instruction  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  number  of  pupils  in  the  State 
shows  an  increase  of  7,024,  and  the  average 
attendance  of  2,215  over  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  6,820,  a  decrease 
of  185.  The  aggregate  amount  of  teach- 
er*.' salaries  was  $856,725,  an  increase  of 
$170,058.  There  are  4,635  school-houses 
vnlued  at  $2,16 1,568,  an  increase  of  $428,727. 
69  institutes  were  held  during  the  year, 
and  were  attended  by  upward  of  4,000 
teachers. 

Minnesota.— The^  report  of  Secretary 
Blakeley,  who  unites  with  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  State,  the  responsibility  of 


State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  gives 
the  following  statistics:  The  number  of 
Bohool  diatricte  is  1,624;  the  number  of 
children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  is  87,244;  number  ot  pupils  on 
Bohool-lists,  60,564;  average  attendance, 
82,259 ;  total  number  of  teachers,  2,0uo  ; 
total  amount  paid  to  teachers,  $124,563,  an 
increase  of  $14,588  over  the  preceding 
year ;  total  number  of  school-houses,  1,112, 
of  which  22  are  stone,  12  brick,  517  frame, 
and  561  log ;  amount  of  money  received 
from  county  treasurers,  $151,917;  amount 
of  district  taxes,  $82,215 :  the  irreducible 
school- fund  is  now  more  than  $1,000,000. 
and  it  is  believed  it  will  eventually  equal 
$12,600,000,  as  one- eighteenth  ofthe  State 
has  been  set  apart.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  fyiends  gf  eaucation  are  grieved  by  the 
indifference  to  school  privileges  manifested 
by  a  large  number.  Only  87  per  cent,  of 
those  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the 
schools,  are  regular  in  attendance.  From 
this  alone,  as  the  secretary  shows,  the  State 
has  suffered  a  Iosh  in  money  equalling  the 
amount  of  teachers*  salaries.  Mr.  Blakeley 
finds  no  ground  for  gratitude  in  the  in- 
creased number  of  sch^ool-houses,  as  skill- 
ful teachers  are  less  numerous  than  former- 
ly. He  urges  the  necessity  of  appointing 
an  efficient  State  Superintendent,  ana 
maintains  that  nothing  else  can  render 
the  system  effective ;  its  buildings  are 
wretched,  its  teachers  incompetent,  its  dis- 
trict officers  are  ignorant,  and  its  oiniu- 
al  income  is  wastefully  applied.  ^^Poor 
schools  are  dear  at  any  price,  good  ones 
are  cheap  at  any  reasonable  cost,  and  the 
latter  can  not  be  secured  without  close  and 
careful  supervision." 

— ^The  Normal-school  at  Winona,  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  W.  F.  Phelps,  is 
succeeding  admirably.  There  were  in 
attendance  last  vear  eighty-two  pupils. 
The  principal  holds  that  county  superin- 
tendents should  exercise  more  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  candidates.  The  efficiency 
'  of  the  school  would  be  greatly  increased  if 
none  were  recommended  but  those  who 
are  well  advanced  in  their  studies  and  give 
promise  of  becoming  successful  teachers. 
The  soundness  of  the  principal's  opinion 
will  appear  from  the  following  selections 
from  examination  papers  of  candidates  for 
admission : 

Geography. — 1st  question.  How  do  we 
know  the  earth  is  round  ? 

1st  answer.  Because  it  has  been  trav- 
ersed over,  examined,  and  found  to  be 
certainly  the  case. 

2d  answer.  The  earth  at  a  distance  looks 
round,  also  the  representation  of  the  globe 
is  round. 

To  this  question  there  were  sixteen  cor- 
rect answers,  twenty- seven  imperfect,  and 
twelve  total  failures. 

AritJimetie. — 8d  question.  "What-  is  a 
square  root  of  a  number? 

Ist  answer.  The  square  root  of  a  number 
is  a  number  multiplied  by  itself  three  times. 
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2d  answer.  A  namber  multiplied  by  it- 
selr: 

Seven  perfect,  one  imperrect,  fifteen 
"c«n  hot  answer." 

GramnPir. — 2d  quention.  Give  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  **  to  be"  in  two  numbers 
a«d  three  personR  ? 

1st  annwor.  I  waft,  thou  art,  bo  is. 

id  ttiiHwer.  1  wttj*,  they  were. 

To  thi«  question  there  were  fonr  correct 
answers,  two  incorrect,  and  eight  replied 
*'  can  not  answer." 

The  legislature  linn  paased  an  act  making; 
an  Hpy>ropriationof  $10,uOO,  with  which  to. 
be^iii  an  edifice  for  the  Bohool.     The  bill 

f)u.>«8ed  the  senate  uuuninioubly,  and  the 
lonse  with  but  three  dis.>enling  votes.  A 
lot  has  been  purchaned  in  the  central  part 
of  Winona,  and  Ihc  citizens  of  that  place 
have  BuK*cribed  $5,00<)  for  tlie  nirthernnce 
ot  the  project. 

Akkanbas. — The  educational  intercuts  of 
this  JStnto  are  in  a  very  backward  condition. 
The  public  fund,  resuliini?  from  the  sale  of 
the  »i\teentii  necliou  of  land  in  each  geo- 
graphical township,  was  almost  entirely 
swallowed  up  by  the  rebelUon,  as  the  Kgin- 
Inture  pas«ed  an  act  requiring  scliool-coni- 
niiissioners  to  receive  war  bonds  in  pay- 
ment of  all  public  fund  claims.  The  people 
are  willing  to  pay  good  rates  of  tuition,  but 
have  not  learned  the  advantages  of  owning 
school  property  and  employing  permanent 
teachers.  Consequently,  there  are  few  who 
teach  from  choice ;  those  who  are  engtiged 
in  the  buhinuss,  taking  it  up  from  neces- 
sity. 

Wisconsin. — At  the  Methodist  Centenary 
collection  in  the  Central  M.  K  Church  of 
Detroit,  $4,000  were  raised  for  the  Garret 
Biblical  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Kansas. — Tlie  State  Normal-school  at 
£mporia  seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly  in 
usofulncHH  and  public  favor.  It  has  been 
in  operation  one  year,  and  sixty  students 
are  in  daily  attendance.  The  pre:«ent  legis- 
lature harf  appropriated  $18,iK)0  for  the 
coming  year  ;  f  10.000  are  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  u  suitable  building,  and  the 


remainder  lor  the  correat  •zpensea  of  th* 
sohooL 

FOREIGN. 

CiTBA.— The  amount  expended  on  the 
free-schools  last  year  was  $160,000. 

IitKLAKD.~The  whole  of  Protestant  Ire- 
land is  in  a  ferment  respecting  the  proposed 
affiliation  of  the  leading  colleges  witn  the 
Queoti's  University.  While  this  change 
would  doubtless  be  beneficial  to  the  second- 
ary institutions  by  causing  them  to  elevate 
their  standard  of  scholarship,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  non-sectarian  system,  adopted 
in  these,  would  be  overthrown.  On  Janu- 
ary' 20th,  a  deputation  of  the  Ulster  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  waited  oa 
the  lord-lieutenant,  and  presented  a  me- 
morial, which  stated  forcibly  the  main 
objections  to  the  change.  His  excellency 
promised  to  lay  the  paper  before  her  maj- 
esty^s  government. 

France.— Six  thousand  public  libraries 
have  been  founded  and  annexed  to  oom- 
mon-echools  within  the  last  four  years. 

IVniA. — A  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the 
London  7Vm««Bays:  "Every  year  the  num- 
bers who  fiock  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  both  the  State  and  the  missionaries,  and 
aspire  to  nniversity  honors,  increase  all 
over  India,  but  espedallv  in  Bengal.  Be- 
oently  the  enormous  hall  of  the  fine  new 
post-office  at  Calcutta,  built  just  over  the 
Blackhole,  was  erowdcd  with  tlie  univer- 
sity candidates  as  only  the  examination- 
rooms  in  China  are  filled.  There  were  one 
thousand  five  hundred  candidates  for  ma- 
triculation, at  or  above  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  fonr  hundred  and  forty -seven  under- 
graduates of  two  years*  standing  for  the 
'' little  go,'  called  here  the  first  examination 
in  arts.  Next  week  there  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  aspiring  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
besides  Masters  of  Arts,  aud  those  who 
seek  professional  degrees.  But  among  the 
would-be  Bachelors,  there  is  not  a  single 
Mussulman.  The  Bengalese  everywhere 
predominate  in  the  proportion  of  four-fiftha 
of  the  whole." 


SCIENCE   AND  THE   ARTS. 


—Lately,  M.  Paul  Berit  stated  to  the 
French  Academy  that  "  if  the  tail  of  a  rat 
be  cut  off,  skinned,  and  then  inserted  un- 
der the  skin  of  the  same  animal,  it  will 
continue  to  live  and  grow  as  before."  He 
has  since  made  further  experiments,  and 
has  succeeded  in  grafting  the  tails  upon 
other  rats.  The  operation  of  grafting  wtis 
successful  after  the  tails  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  following  oonditiona:  1.  Ex- 


posed to  the  action  of  air,  in  a  closed  tnbe, 
for  seventy- two  hours,  at  a  temperature  of 
44"  to  46"*  F. ;  2.  After  exposure  to  a  hu- 
mid heat  of  13.5<*  F. ;  8.  After  exposure  to 
a  temperature  of  8°  F. ;  4.  After  complete 
desiccation ;  6.  A  tier  desiccation  and  ex- 
posure to  dry  heat  of  212^  F. 

— A  ministerial  order  has  been  issued  hi 
Franoe,  that  only  utonsils  tinned  with  pari 
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tin  should  be  used  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals. M.  Jeannel  given  the  following 
{)rooes8  for  detecting  small  (quantities  of 
ead  in  tin :  he  treats  five  decigrammes  of 
metal  filings  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
water,  boils  the  mixture,  filters,  and  then 
drops  into  the  solution  a  crystal  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  If  only  one  ten-thousandth 
part  of  lead  is  present,  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  iodide  of  lead  is  formed,  which  will 
not  disappear  upon  addition  of  excess  of 
ammonia. 

— At  Berlin,  they  have  discovered  anew 
way  of  making  butter.  The  cream  is  put 
into  a  dose  linen  bag,  and  buried  in  the 
sronnd  at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it 
is  taken  out,  and  found  quite  firm.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  beat  it  up  with  a  little 
water,  to  get  rid  of  the  buttermilk.  To 
prevent  any  admixture  of  earth,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  inclose  the  first  bag  in  a  second. 
Thin  metiiod  is  said  never  to  fail,  and  the 
batter  to  be  of  a  particularly  fine  quality. 

— ^M.  Pouchet  has  sent  a  paper  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  eflfects  of  tVeezing 
animals.  lie  finds  that  no  animal  really 
frozen  is  susceptible  of  revivification,  as 
freezing  disorganizes  the  blood.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  the  death  of  insects, 


irrubs,  and  snails  becomes  inevitable  is  far 
below  the  freezing  point.  Animals  may  be 
surrounded  by  ice  without  being  frozen, 
unless  the  temperature  be  verj  low.  M. 
Pouchet  states  tuat  when  an  animal  is  fro- 
zen, the  capillaries  contract  so  as  to  pre-  \ 
vent  the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  the 
nuclei  of  the  blood  corpuscles  escape  from 
the  envelopes,  and  become  more  opaque 
than  in  a  normal  state. 

I 

— It  requires  as  many  as  2,000  tons  of 

coal  to  produce  a  circular  block  of  aniline 

24  inches  high  by  9  inches  wide ;  but  this 

is  sufficient  to  dye  800  miles  of  silk  fabric. 

Fossil  Remains  in  Ireland. — Dr.  E.  P. 
Wright  recently  read  a  paper  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  himself,  on  the  fossil 
reinuins  of  Home  large  Batrachian  reptiles 
from  the  Irish  coal  measures.  It  was 
stated  that  these  fossil  remains  rested  on 
the  very  bottom  of  the  coal  basin  at  Cas- 
tlccomer,  1,850  feet  below  the  sea  level. 
The  reptiles  were  six  Batrachians ;  there 
was  one  fossil  fish  and  one,  fossil  insect. 
Professor  Haiighton  said  he  had  Professor 
Huxley^s  authority  for  stating  that  the 
coalpit  at  Oastlccomer  had,  within  a  few 
months,  afforded  more  important  discov- 
eries than  all  the  other  coal-pits  of  Eu- 
rope. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


(We  have  reeelred  MTeral  answers  to  the  arithmeti- 
cal qnevtion  given  In  March,  bat  only  the  followinc 
agrees  with  the  decision  of  the  eonrt.— Rd.] 

Petbrsbdro,  Va.,  April,  1866. 

MR.  EDITOR— The  most  convenient 
fractions  expressing  approximately 
the  shares  of  the  widow  and  children,  as  re- 
quired in  the  ^^  curious  question  in  arithme- 
tic^' in  the  March  number  of  the  Monthly, 


are :  Widow's  share,  •/, ;  each  child's  share, 

v.. 

In  comparing  the  dates  of  settlement  \of 
different  States,  aa  well  aa  the  places 
where  firet  settled,  as  given  in  two  geog 
raphiea,  I  find  a  remarkable  disagreement. 
I  will  give  a  few  examples,  presupposing 
that  the  different  names  in  one  or  two 
cases  stand  for  the  same  place. 


Maine le^Bristol 1680— York. 

Vermont. 1725— Fort  D  ummer ....  1749— Brattleboro'. 

Korth  Carolina 1668— Albemarle 1658 — Roanoke  River. 

Texas 1690 — San  Antonio 1 690— Matagorda. 

Michigan 1670— Detroit 1688— Detroit. 

Wisconsin 1669 — Green  Bay 1678— Prairie  du  Chlen. 

Ohio 1788— Marietta 1788— Marietta. 

Indiana 1690 — Vincennes 1785 — Vincennes. 

Missouri 1764 — St.  Louis 1755 — St.  Genieve. 

'     Iowa 1888— Burlington 1686— Dubuque. 

Minnesota 1846— fit.  Paul's 1819— Fort  Snelling. 

California 1769— San  iJiego 1769— Monterey. 

Which  are  correct?  Youra,  truly,  N.  Colimait. 
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INVENTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


SCARLETT'S  INK  VENT*  consUtii  of 
an  ordinary  cork,  in  which  is  inserted  two 
tube«,  a  and  b  ;  a,  for  the  pnssa^  of  ink  ;  6, 
for  a  vent.  The  pan,  c^  serves  to  receive  and 
return  to  the  bottle  through  the  tube  6, 
the  drops  of  ink  wbioh  may  adhere  to  the 
spout  afler  pouring.  By  means  of  this  in- 
genious contrivance,  a  small  and  steady 
stroam  may  be  poured,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, cur  off  promptly,  without  the  ink 


running  down  the  outside  of  the  bottle. 
All  overflowing  of  wells,  and  dripping  of 
ink  upon  clothing  and  furniture,  is  thus 
entirely  avoided. 

The  convenience  of  this  invention  will 
be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have  had 
experience  in  filling  ink-bottles  and  wells 
in  the  Md-fashioned  way.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Scarlett.  The  price  is  25  cents. 
It  can  be  sent  by  mail  for  80  cents. 


Mr.  MoMuUen,  of  ^ew  York,  hn»  recent- 
ly invented  a  PENCIL-SHARPENER', 
which  consists  simply  of  a  file  isolated  in  a 
box.  Its  chief  advantage  is  to  keep  the 
hands,  desk,  and  clothes  clean,  and  to  give 
a  fine  point  to  the  pencil. 

It  will  be  found  equally  useful  in  the 
counting-house,  the  library,  and  the  school. 

OMannfhctnred  and  sold  by  Schermerhorn,  Bancroa 
k  Co.,  4S0  Broome-Birwt,  New  York ;  512  Arch- 
ttreet,  Pblladelphia :  6  Caitom-House  Placa,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Even  the  hnuillest  ncliolar  can  sharpen  his 
slate-pencil  without  |»ow(lering  his  hands 
and  clothes  with  pencil  dust.  If  a  »lendcr 
lead-pencil,  that  has  not  much  wood  on  it, 
be  used,  the  file  will  take  away  the  wood 
with  ease,  so  that  no  knife  need  be  used. 
It  is  made  in  two  styles,  which  are  fur- 
nifihed  at  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  each. 

(2fManuractured  and  sold  by  Pchmnerhorn.  Bancroft 
A  Co.,  430  Broome-Btreet,  New  York  ;  S12  Arch- 
atreet,  Philadelphia ;  6  Castom-Hoase  Plaea,  Ch>> 
cago.  111. 


HEW  PATENT  IM  WELLS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


FIfr.  1  r«prefi«nts  top  view  of  cover ;  2,  top  view  of  well  wfthoot  cover ;  8,  bottom  of  cover  ;  4,  e<!|f«  of  cover ;  9.  well 
complete ;  &  key  lo  cover.  The  Ink.  Well  (5)  in  iof  erted  into  desk  through  hole  bored  for  the  piupoiie,  so  that  the  flange 
(which  Im  of  Uri^r  diameter  than  the  body)  rests  apon  snrface  of  desk,  and  la  secured  In  place  by  screws  Inserted  in 
countersunk  hol««.  FImiikc  of  well  bait  on  it.i  outer  edge  a  lip,  which  alone  rests  on  desk,  leaving  space  within  below 
interior  part  of  flange.  This  space  allows  room  in  which  pins  protecting  downward  from  lower  side  of  cover  may  freely 
move.  The  pins  have  heads  (as  seen  In  •!).  and  are  first  inserted  tnrough  apertaree  large  enough  to  admit  them  fr'eely 
in  flange  of  well  (as  in  2).  Prom  tli<;se  apertures  extend,  concentncaliv  In  opposite  directions,  curved  slota, 
Jnst  wide  enough  to  allow  necks  of  pins  to  pass  freely.  Lower  edges  of  these  slots  have  slight  inclination  down* 
ward  from  apertares,  so  that  as  cover  is  tnrncd  the  heads  of  pins  become  wedged  against  inclined  surCaces,  and  draw 
cover  clo«ely  apoii  well  on  which  it  fits  tightly.    Cover  is  fastened  by  key  (Fig.  6). 

This  new  well  is  simple,  and  while  it  contains  the  combined  excellenoies  of  the  best  wells  now  in  me,  it  romediei 
thedefectiofall: 

1st.  We  have  a  neat  and  sectire  fastening  for  the  cover,  which  can  only  he  removed  with  the  key,  which  should  bo 
kept  bjtho  teacher  or  Janitor. 

2.  The  well  itself,  after  being  fastened  by  two  common  screws,  never  need  be  removed :  the  glass  lining  onlj 
being  removed  for  cleaning,  which  can  be  done  by  unscrewing  the  cap  with  the  key. 

M.  It  will  not  get  oat  of  order.— by  its  simplicity  of  arrangement  there  is  no  lininc  to  corrode.  It  cannot  bunt  and 
spill  the  inkf  and  cannot  be  removed  and  loHt  bv  the  puplla. 

4tli.  It  can  be  osed  in  the  boles  made  for  other  wells. 

5th.  It  is  economicaL 

Price  of  Ink  Wells  per  dozen,  $3.30;  Keys,  10  ets.  each. 

HBNRT  M.  SHBRWOOD,  8  Custom  HoTue  Plaoe,  Chicago,  HI. 

8CHERMERI10RN,  BANCROFT  t  CO.,  430  Broome  Street,  New  fork. 

612  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia.  6  Ctuitoiii  House  Place,  Chicago. 


B.,  B.  k  Co.  manufisetnre  and  sell 

Heavy  Plain  Glass  Fonta  or  Ink  Wells,  per  doien tlSO 

Japanned  Covers  fbr  same 12U 

Brasa  (yovers,  very  neat  lyid  elegant 125 

All  kind*  of  Movable  Inkstands  for  Teachers*  Desks.  \ 

HALL'S'  GREAT  GEOLOGICAL  CHART. 

Size  Oft.  Oin.  by  5ti*9  finely  enp^rayed  and  superbly  colored. 

Exhibits  the  order  in  which  the  saccesslve  strata  of  rockii  are  arranged,  and  the  eharacterlstio  ll>s0ns  which 
have  mainly  affunled  the  key  to  this  arrangement  It  gives  the  appearance  that  wmiM  be  presented  if  a  seo- 
tion  or  cut  were  made  from  the  8urla<*e  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  exposing  the  edges  of  tbe  different 
layers.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  representaliun  as  may  be  seen  in  the  banks  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Niagara,  or  in 
the  high  rocky  cliffs  of  the  lake  or  ocean  shores,  only  it  is  much  more  extended. 

This  beautimi  chart  was  prepared  by  Profc^isor  Hall,  that  it  might  render  a  study  so  deliglitful  in  itself  and 
ao  practically  useful,  more  extensively  introduced,  and  more  easily  understood. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the^  charts  were  produced  from  the  lithographic  stones.  Tbe  subscribers  have 
now  fbr  sale  a  few  of  them,  f^eah  and  perfect 

Price,  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Boilers,  $15  00;  Wholesale $10  00 

Key  to  Hall's  Geological  Chart 1  00 

BCHBRMERHORN,  BANOROFT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
en  Aroh  Street,  FhiU.  430  Broome  Street,  New  York.  6  Onetom  Hooae  PL,  Ohioago. 


SookB    ibx*  tine    IStndy    of*   Foi-eiggrn    T  j«  « yuageei* 


LEYPOLDT   &   HOLT, 

451  Bromne  St.  JVew  Vark^ 

Hare  made  arrangexnents  to  pnblith  the  following  books  of  Mr.  S.  B.  USBINO,  of  Boston,  daring  Us 
temporiuy  residence  in  Enropei 


iim\. 


OTTO'8  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  GRAM- 
MAR. Revised  by  Fkkdinand  B^ckrk.  In- 
structor in  French  st  Harvsrd  College.  12mo., 
cloth.    $1.75. 

Key  to  th«  above.    6S  cents. 

LUCIE :  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONVEE- 
8ATI0NS.    12mo.,  cloth.    90  cent*. 

LE  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS.  Psr  Ma- 
dame FoA.    12mo.,  cloth.    WS  cents. 

CONTES  BIOGRAPHIQUES.    Par  Mmx.  K  Foa. 

Cloth,   ii.oa 

L'INSTRUCTEUE  DX  UENFANCB.    (A  first 


Book  for  Children.)     Bj  L.  BoKootirs.    ISoaoi, 

cloth,  90  cents. 
LE    CLOSPOMMIER.     Par  Amad^   Acuaux 

12mo..  cloth.    90c«'nts. 
NEW   YEAR'S    DAY    (with  Vocabnlary).    For 

translation  into  French.    Khno.    80  cents. 
Kky  to  the  above,    26  cents. 
LE  ROMAN  DTN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUVRB. 

Par  O.  Fkuillkt.    12mo.,  cloth,    f  1.8&. 
LA  PETITE  FADETTE.     Par   Gbobob   Bajia, 

Cloth.    $1.26^ 


SPiobtrn  (#rnu^  Comebus. 


LE  VILLA  GR    25  cents. 
LA  CAGNO ITE.    CO  cents. 
LES  FEMMES  QPI  PLKURENT.    »  cents. 
LE8    PETITES    MIS±EE8    DE  LA  VIE   HU- 
MAINE.    26  cents. 


LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR. 

WFTH   VOCAKULASBS. 

TROI9  PR0VERBE8.    80  cents. 

VALKKIE.    80  cents. 

LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES.    80  cents. 


^bgs  for  C^tlbren,  bii^  9ocBlralHruf. 


LA  VIEILLE  COUSINE;   LES  RICOCHETS. 

25  cents. 
LE  TESTAMENT  DE  MADAME  PATURAL; 

LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  ST.  CYR.    25  cents. 


LA  PETITE  M AMAN :  LE  BRACELET.    M  cti. 
LA  LOTTKRIE  DE  FRANCFORT;  LA  JEUNB 
SAVANTE.    ascents. 


AoIItgt  Struf  of  Pobtrn  (#rtnc^  $Irs<^. 


with  English  Notes,  by  Prot  FssDiKAim  B6cnn.    12mo.,  P^P^* 

LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUYRa 

40  cents. 
LES  D0IGT8  DE  F4E.    40  cents. 


LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR.    80  cents. 
LA  BATAILLE  DB  DAMES.    40  cents. 
LA  MAlf^ON  DE  I'ENARVAN.    40  cents. 
LA  POUDRE  AUX  TEUX.    40  cents. 
LES  PKTITS  OISKAUX.    40  w-nts. 
MADEMOISELLE   DE   LA   BEIGLlllRK. 
eents. 


The  forepoing  bound  in  2  vols.,  4  plays  In  each.  In 
the  order  nami'd.  lamo^  cloth.  Vol  I.,  |1.50l 
Vol  IL,  11.701 


i&ttxttm  Bnb  ItnliBn* 


CUORE'S  Italian  GnAim ab. 
Kky     to    Cuokk's    Itauaic 
ExxBciBKS.    65  coats. 


Ooth.    12. 

GUAlillAB, 


0TT0*8  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  GRAM- 
MAR. By  Dr.  K  Otto.  7th  revised  ed.  12mo., 
cloth.    $1 

Ekt  to  Otto's  Gziuf  ak  GKAmiAB.    90  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  LEYPOLDT  6t  HOLT  offar  the  following  from  their  own 


BELLENOER  A  WITC0MB*8  GUIDE  TO 
MODERN  CONVERSATION,  in  French  and 
En<?1i8h.     KiDio.,  rloth.    $1.00. 

SADLER'S  COUKS  DE  VEKSIONB;  or.  Exer- 
cises for  Translating  English  into  French. 
lOino.    $1.25. 

LA  MERE  L'OIE.  Poesies,  Chansons  et  Rondes 
Enfantines.    Aveo  Illustrations.    Sva    $1.00. 

.fiSOrS  FABLES  IN  FRENCH;  with  a  Dlo- 
tionary.    18mo.,  cloth.    75  cents. 

H18T0IRE  DE  LA  M^RE  MICHEL  ET  DE 
80N  CHAT.  With  a  Vocabulary.  16nio.,  cloth. 
75  ci-.nts. 

GOUTTEfl  DE  ROSAE.  Petit  Tr^sor  po^tique 
des  Jkuhkb  Pebsomnks.    ISmo.,  cloth.    75  cts. 


L*HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  BaoontAe  k  In 
Jeunesse.  Par  M.  Laxb  FuttrmT.  lOnia,  cloth. 
$1.50. 

TROIS  MOIS  SOUS  LA  NEIGE.  Far  Jaoquhb 
PoBCHAT.  ISnio.,  cloth.  90  cents.  Ou^rsge 
courorin6e  par  rAcsd6oile  Fran^lee. 

SOIREES  LITT£RAIRES.  Cnnsfrie*  de  Salqn. 
Par  Mhdame  C.  R.  Cobsoh  (n6e  RoUin).  16mo^ 
cloth,    75  ct'nts.  , 

THE  POETRY  OF  GERJIaNT.  Beleetlonr 
from  the  most  oelebnted  Poets,  transloted  intc 
English  verse,  with  the  orisrlnal  text  on  the 
oppo«>ite  page.  By  Alfbkd  BASKuyiLiJi. 
12mo.,  cloth.    (644  pagei 


1  pages.)    $2.00. 


Also  the  following  valnable  miscellaneous  text-books:— 
MRS.   8EWELUS   DICTATION   EXERCISE& 

(English  SpeUing  BookX    12mo.    90  eta. 
CHAUCER'S  LEGENDS  OF  GOODE  WOMEN. 

EdlUnl  with  an  introduction,  and  notes,  glossa- 


rial  and  critical.    By  Professor  Hieax  Consoir. 
16ina,  cloth.    |l.oa 
LANDMARKS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.    By 
Miss  Y'ONon,  Anthor  of  '*The  Heir  of  Bed- 
clyife.''    Uino.,  cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 


Messrs.  LEYPOLDT  A  HOLT  also  are  agents  for  the  TAUomcnx  snd  TwrsHra  GukMmL 
Catalogues  and  specimen  books  at  redaoed  prices,  ftimlshed  on  appUcatloo.    A  llbenl  dednoCion 


TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants,  Ufaiiufacturers,  Inventors,  Real  Estate  Owners,  Schools,  and  all  others 

who  Desire  to  reach  Customers  In  all  parts  of  the  Country,  as  well  as 

in  the  City,  will  find  it  to  their  Interest  to  Advertise  in 

THB  KSW  TORE  TRIBUNE. 

THB  Clrsulatlon  of  The  TVtfrtme  Is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Newspaper,  and  It  Is  read  by  thp  mnet 
enterprising,  thrifty  and  Indaxtrions  olaMes.  Advertisements  inserted  m  each  of  the  editions  of  Tlu 
Tribune,  Daily^  Semi- Weekly  and  Weekly,  will  be  read  by  nearly  a  million  of  people,  and  no  investment  pays 
a  business  man  so  well  as  the  money  he  spends  in  Jadloiousadvertisinff.  The  Investigation  by  the  Mavor  and 
Comptroller  of  the  ( ity  resulted  In  naming  ihe  DaUtf  Tritnine  as  being  one  of  the  two  papers  having*  the 
laiirest  dally  circulation,  and  its  weekly  edition  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Newspaper  The  Daily  Trifmne  is  road  by  enterprising  and  intelligent  business  men  and  their  familiea,  and 
those  who  make  known  their  wants  through  its  columns  will  reach  the  very  best  classes  of  buyers. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  "  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE." 

Ordlnaiy  Advertisements,  classified  under  appropriate  heads.  Fifteen  Cents  per  line  each  Insertion. 

(about  bight  wokds  ayeragb  a  line.) 

THB    WEEKLY    TRIBUNES.         I         SJ^MI-WBEKliY    TRIBUNE. 

Omb  Dollar  per  line  for  each  insertion.  |     Twbxtt-Fivb  Obhtb  per  line  for  each  Insertion. 


OPINIONS    OF 

Bobtob,  Deo.  10, 1863. 
Our  experience  In  advertising  in  the  Weekly  TVi* 
hune  has  «atisfactoriIy  proved  to  us  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  mediums  for  advertising  in  the  country.  We 
have  often  received  what  w"  know  to  be  direct  re- 
turns for  it,  and  are  only  surprised  that  moie  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  your  wide  circulation. 
Yours  very  truly, 
WALKER,  WJ8K  fc  CO., 

Publishers  and  BooksellenL 

If  aw  York,  Deo.  11, 18«S. 
Several  years  of  quite  constant  use  of  the  book  ad- 
vertising columns  of  The  Trilmne  has  satisfied  me 
that  through  no  other  paper  can  a  larger  class  of  In- 


tel! isent  buyers  be  add're^Med. 
I  nave  also  found  t 


[  the  Weekly,  notwithstanding  the 
appar(>nt  high  rates  charged  for  space,  a  most  eco- 
nomietU^  as  well  as  sure^  means  for  reaching  lu^e 
numbers  of  energetic  men,  and  securing  their  services 
••agents.  N.  O.  MILLEK, 

Publisher  of  Subscription  Books.  N.  Y. 

BoBTOH,  Deo.  9, 1863. 
We  consider  the  Weekly  T^fibune  one  of  the  best 
mediums  for  advertlHfng  our  publications.  Notwlth- 
•tanding  its  Aeemingty  high  charges,  its  very  large 
oirculation  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
means  by  which  to  reach  the  publlo. 

OLIVER  DITSON  *  00.   ' 


SFFIOr  OF  ADYERTISIMa  IN  **THB  TRIBITNB." 

**  A  word  about  advertising  in  The  Tribune.  When 
I  lately  offered  in  its  columns  my  pitisenl  home  for 
•ale,  letters  of  inquiry  began  at  once  to  pOur  in  upon 
me,  from  N^orth,  South,  East  and  West— a  perfect  do- 
lago— and  I  would  Rd\ise  all  who  do  not  wisii  to  spend 
raoHt  of  their  time  answering  letters,  not  to  use  The 
Tribune  as  an  adverlli»ing  medium,  or  if  they  do,  to 
bo  a  little  more  liberal  than  I  was,  and  pay  for  a  few 
more  particulars.  Had  I  done  so,  much  trouble  might 
bavo  been  saved.  For  instance,  Dy  merely  saying  my 
plMce  wart  small,  or  specifying  the  number  of  acres, 
manv  who  wrote  letu.>rs  would  have  been  saved 
trouble  and  expense  I  would  not«  if  to  do  again,  spare 
wonis."  B.  W.  BTEERE,  Adrian.  Mich. 

To  Sckools  and  .Veademles.— STAs  Tribune  eirculates  In  the  very  best  families  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try, and  is  >i  very  valuable  medium  in  which  to  advertise  SCHOOLS  and  ACADEMIES. 

Real  Estate  DeaU'i-->,  both  in  city  and  country,  will  find  The  Tribune  a  very  valuable  medium  through 
rtifs  wishing  to  buy  or  sell .    ADDRESS— 


ADVERTISERS. 

Brookltic,  20th  Deo.,  180ft 
To  the  Publisher  of  the  The  Nsw  York  TRiBuirs. 

Dear  Sir— In  November  lust,  I  wrote  an  article 
headed,  **  Ho,  for  Tennessee,"  which  was  a  description 
of  the  Cumberland  Table.  It  was  published  in  the 
Net9  York  Daily  Tribune  of  Nov.  26th.  and  again  in 
the  Semi-WeeMy  issue  of  Nov.  28th.  The  object  of 
the  article  was  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  advantages  of  that  location,  more  particularly  of 
men  of  small  means,  and  those  who  were  suflbring 
fk-om  ill  health,  two  classes  which  my  benevolence  led 
me  to  wish  to  benefit.  I  did  not  write  that  article 
because  1  had  or  expected  to  have  land  for  sale,  but 
because  I  believed  many  would  thank  me  for  the  in- 
formaticn  thus  communicated  ;  yet,  although  I  had 
no  land  for  sale,  I  knew  of  those  who  had,  at  a  mod* 
crate  price,  and  perfect  title,  and  was  convinced  thai 
every  man  whe  bought  it  might  be  benefited  thereby. 
Not  feeling  Justified  in  withholding  my  informatiof 
from  the  public,  I  prepared  and  inserted  an  advertise 
ment  in  three  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  New  York 
city,  in  whioh  I  proraiised  to  give  definite  iuformatioD 
concerning  theCfumberlandTable  of  Tennessee,  to  any 
person  who  should  apply  to  me  for  it  personally  or  by 
letter.  That  advertisement  appeared  several  times  In 
each  of  the  Journals  alluded  to,  of  which  7%e  N.  Y. 
TWAune  was  one.  As  a  matter  of  justice  to  your  own 
Journal  allow  mo  to  state  the  result :  from  the  readers 
of  each  of  the  other  two  alluded  to,  I  had  two  appli- 
cations ;  from  the  readers  of  T7u  TVibune,  I  hav« 
had  so  many  that  I  found  it  MU/erty  impoesible  to  terite 
answers  to  them,  even  by  dovotinf  my  time /romeariy 
morning  until  midnight  of  each  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  that  I  might  fulfill  the  promise  made  in 
my  advertisement,  was  compelled  to  print  nearly  all 
that  I  desired  to  say  to  applicants  ;  by  which  course, 
with  unremitted  industry  on  mv  part,  I  have  been 
able  to  fulfill  my  promise.  Applications  come  to  me  * 
every  day  from  readers  of  The  Tribune^  from  Halne 
to  Minnesota,  inclusive,  and  the  Interest  which  has 
been  excited  does  not  seem  to  abate  in  the  lenst  degree. 

If  the  New  York  Tribune^  viewed  as  an  advertising 
medium,  for  such  an  object^  has  so  great  advantages 
over  others,  I  think  it  but  fair  and  lust  to  vourseTf,  '• 
and  the  public,  that  it  should  be  made  manifest ;  you 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  com- 
munication which  you  think  proper,  as  it  is  simply  a 
statement  of  facts  made  voluntarily  for  tho  benefit  of 
all  oonoemed.        •  Yours  very  respectfully. 

W.  W.  POWELL, 
76  Court  St,  oor.  State,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


which  to  reach  parties  i 


THE  JSTEW-YORK  TMBU3SrE-1866. 


Our  moat  momentous,  arduous  struggle  haviog  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  American 
Nationality,  the  utter  discomfiture  and  overtlirow  of  Secession  and  Slavery,  Tfb  Tkibunb; 
profoundly  rejoicing  iu  this  result,  will  labor  to  conserve  the  legitimate  fi-uits  of  this 
grand,  benignant  victory,  by  rendering  Liberty  and  Opportunity  the  common  hezitag* 
of  the  whole  American  People,  now  and  evermore. 

Discountenancing  all  unmanly  exultation  over  or  needlein  infliction  of  pain  or  priy»> 
tion  on  the  upholders  of  the  lost  cause,  it  will  insist  on  the  earliest  possible  restoration 
of  the  Southern  States  to  their  former  power  and  influence  in  our  Union  on  the  bafis  of 
All  liight^  for  All  their  People. 

It  will  labor  in  hope  to  prove  that  the  snbstitation  of  >Free  for  Slave  Labor  most 
inevitably  and  unlvei-sally  conduce  to  the  increase  of  Industry,  Thrift,  Prosperity  and 
Wealth,  so  that  the  South,  within  the  next  ten  years,  must  look  back  amazed  on  her  long 
persistence  in  a  practice  so  baleful  as  the  chattelizing  of  Man. 

It  will  labor  for  the  diffosion  of  Common  School  Education,  Manufactures,  the  Uaeftil 
Arts,  etc.,  etc..  throughout  every  portion  of  our  country,  but  especially  throughout  the 
sections  hitherto  devoid  of  them,  believing  that  every  good  end  will  thereby  be  sub- 
served and  the  interest  of  every  useful  and  worthy  class  promoted. 

It  will  urge  the  Protection  of  Home  Industry  by  discriminating  duties  on  Foreign 
Products  imported,  with  a  view  to  drawing  hither  the  most  aapable  and  skillful  artificers 
and  artisans  of  Europe,  and  the  naturalizing  on  our  soil  of  many  branches  of  production 
hitherto  all  but  contined  to  the  Old  World,  while  it  would  strengthen  and  extend  Uioae 
which  have  already  a  foothold  among  us. 

It  will  give  careful  attention  to  progress  and  improvement  in  Agriculture,  doing  its 
best  at  once  to  bring  markets  to  the  doors  of  our  farmers,  and  teach  them  how  to  make 
the  moi^t  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them. 

It  will  devote  constant  attention  to  Markets,  especially  for  Agricultural  Producte, 
with  intont  to  save  both  producer  and  consumer  from  being  victimized  by  the  apeculator 
and  forestdlier. 

And  giving  fair  scope  to  Current  Literature,  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  general  News  of  the  Day,  it  hopes  to  retain  its  old  patrons  and  attract  many  new  to 
bear  them  company.  • 

We  rarely  employ  traveling  agents,  as  so  many  impostors  are  habitually  prowling  in 
the  assumed  capacity  of  solicitors  for  Journals.  We  prefer  that  our  subscribers  shall 
pay  their  raonuy  to  persons  they  know,  and  of  whose  integrity  they  are  assured.  Any 
friend  who  believes  he  will  do  good  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  The  Tkibukb,  is 
authorized  to  siolicit  and  receive  subscriptions.  Specimen  copies  will  be  promptly  sent 
without  charge  to  those  requiring  them,  and  we  trust  many  friends  will  be  moved  to  a^ 
their  neighbors  and  acquaintances  to  join  in  making  up  their  clubs. 

TERMS. 

-WEEKLY    TBIBUNB. 


Mail  subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year — 

62  Lumbers $2"  00 

Mail  subscribirs,  ^.'lubs  of  five »  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  sub- 
scribers   17  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of 

subscribers 34  00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address 16  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address 30  00 


An  extra  copy  will  be  sen  tfor  each  club  often. 
For  clubs  of  twenty,  two  extra  copies,  or 

one  copy  of  the  Semi-Weekly,  will  be 

sent  gratis. 
For  clubs  of  fifty,  five  copies,  or  one  copy 

cf  the  Daily  Tribune  will  be  sent  gratia 

for  one  year. 
Subscribers  in  Canada  mast  send  20  cents 

each  in  addition,  to  pay  U.  S.  posUge. 


SEMI.W£EKIiY    TRIBUNE. 


Mail  subscribers,   1  copy,  1  year— 

104  numbers. $4  00 

Mail  Buoscribers.  2  copies,  1  year — 

104  numbers 7  00 

Mail  subscribers,  6  copies,  or  over, 

for  each  copy 3  00 

On  receipt  of  $30  for  ten  copies,  an  extra 


copy  will  be  sent  six  months.  On  receipt 
of  $45  for  fifteen  copies,  an  extra  copy 
will  be  sent  one  year.  For  $100,  will  seaU 
thirty-four  copies,  and  one  copy  Dali-y 
Tkibune,  gratis. 
Subscribei-s  m  Canada  must  send  40  cents  in 
addition,  to  prepay  United  States  postage. 


DA  III  Y  TRIBUNE— $10  per  annum. 
Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  $1  20  iu  addition,  to  pre  pay  United  States  postage. 

Terms — Cash^  in  advance. 

Drafts  on  New  York,  or  Post  Office  orders,  payable  to  the  order  of  Thb  Tsibun^ 
Deiog  safer,  are  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  remittance.    Address 

TUB  tribune:, 

Tribunf  BuUdingif  New- York. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Modem  Style  of  School  Famiture,  Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

N.  JOHNSON,  490  Hudson  Street,  N.  Y. 


H.  a— CircnlaxB  forwaided  on  application  by  maU  or  otherwise. 

1^  A  largd  supply  constantly  on  hand. 


SCHOOL  DESKS, 


FOR 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 
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REFERENCES. 


EDWABD  8HIPPEN,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  Pnbllo  Schools,  Pbila. 

I>r.  GEO.  W.  VAUGHAN,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  Girls*  IllRh  and  Normal  School,  Ac 

GEORGE  W.  PETTEES»  Esq.,  Principal  of  Mt 
Vernon  Boys'  Grammar  School 

MARMADUKE  WATSON,  Esq,  Principal  of 


FRANCIS  8.  BELDEN,  Esq^  Principal  of  l5th 

Ward  Boys'  Grammar  School 
W.  H.  PARKER,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Ringgold 

Grammar  School 
W.  J.  RHEES,  Esq..  Trustee  of  the  Smithaonlaa 

Institate,  Washlnoton.  D.  0. 
Rev.  J.  E.JU.EXANDER,  Hl^btatown,  N.  J. 


BAILEY'S   ALGEBRA 

IS  AN  EAST  mTEODUOTION  TO  ALGEBRA, 

FOB  THE  UBB  OF 

COMMON    SCHOOLS   AND    ACADEMIES. 


Thcro  '^n  no  clanger  that  the  Btud<'nt  will  find  the  beginning  of  any  soience  too  easy. 
In  Al^brn,  ihe  beginner  is  reqnircU  lu  Icnrn  a  peculiar  language,  to  determine  new 
principles,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  a  new  and  abstract  mode  of  reasoning.  Hence, 
the  author  of  Bailey's  Algebra  has  been  diffuse  in  his  ezplanationsi  and  has  made  the 
subject  so  clear  that  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  who  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Arithmetie,  can  underatand  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  principles  are  observed  :— To  introduce  only  what  properly  belongs  tc 
an  elementary  work ;  To  adhere  strictly  to  a  methodical  arrangement  that  can  be  easily 
understood  and  remembered ;  To  introduce  every  new  principle  distinctly  by  itself, 
that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time ;  To  deduce  the  rules  from 
practical  exercises,  and  to  state  them  distinctly  «nd  in  form  ;  To  give  a  great  variety  of 
questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;  To  solve  or  fully  explain  all  questions  which 
involve  a  new  principle,  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  To  show  the  reaaoB  of 
ewery  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ;  To  illustrate 
the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  frequent  reference  to 
numbers*,  And,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems,  in  such  manner 
a.s  may  fully  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discouraging  him. 

T^  work  contabu  as  much  Algebra  as  most  learners  In  the  Common  Scboote  and 

Academies  will  require* 

SpeoimenB  FOR  EX  A  MTNATION,  by  Mall,  post-paid,  60  cents. 

Retail  Pxici^  $1.00 ;  Wholesale  P^ce,  75  cents. 

SCHEBMERHOSN,  BANCBOFT  &  CO.,  FubUBhers, 
130  O-rand  St.,  Zfew  York; 

512  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia ;  6  Cuatom-House  Place,  Chicago* 

LARGE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLETS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  WALLS. 

Price,  mounted  on  heayy  BinderHi  Board  -       •       -75  cents. 
Price,  Sheets,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid   •      •  '    •       -     50  cents. 

Thene  new  and  beantifal  Tablets  contain  the  entire  Multiplication  Table,  in  sach  laive 
tvpo  that  every  figure  may  be  diatinctly  seen  from  any  part  of  the  school-room.  Ths 
figurcft  are  white,  upon  a  bine  ground,  and  the  tablet  is  bound  with  red,  thus  present- 
ing the  neat  and  lively  appearance  of  ^Hhe  red,  white,  and  blue/* 

The  entire  work  is  upon  two  sheets,  and  these  are  mounted  upon  heavy  finder's 
Board— Size.  26  by  20  in.  Persons  at  a  distance  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may 
obuin  the  sheets  by  mail,  and  fasten  these  sheets  upon  the  wall,  or  mount  them  for 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  more  useful  or  beautiful  decoration  for  the  walls  of  the  Commoa 
School  than  these  Tablets.  Aside  from  the  elegance  of  their  appearance  they  will  prove 
invaluable.  Hung  upon  the  walls,  they  will  require  no  explanation  ;  and  the  pupil  who 
is  not  otherwise  engaged  can  perfect  himself  in  the  Multiplication  Table  during  the  idls 
moments  which  will  sometimes  occur  in  all  Schools. 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

130  draad  Street,  Vew  York ; 

612  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia ;  6  Onstom-House  Place,  Chicago. 


THE  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATINQ 

MAKES  A  SURFACE  WBICH  IITAUS  THE  BEST  WALL  SLATES. 

rr  IS  PERFECTLY   BLACK,  NEVER  CRUMBLES,  AND  ALWAYS 
BEliAlNS  BARD  Am)  SMOOTH. 

It  in  racoesi^ftillv  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  anrfaoe,  and  is  invaloable  in 
renovating  old  BlncKboarda.  It  ban  been  used  for  more  than  nine  Team  in  »ome  of  the 
boBtPnblio  Schools  of  New  England,  and  the  surface  is  as  smooth  and  perfeot  now  aa  when 
h  was  first  applied.    Tills  proves  the  durability  of  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

It  is  securely  pat  up  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  by  express. 

It  is  easily  applied — full  directions  accompany  it.  By  following  the  directions,  any 
teacher  maj  sncoessfully  appl^  the  Eareka  Slating,  and  make  a  wtrftdt  SlaU  tvr/ae^ 
wonderful  m  all  the  good  qualities  ^t  color ^  tmoothnets,  and  durabiUiy, 

Price,  $1.79  per  Pint ;  $3.00  per  Qaart. 

6  per  cent,  discount  on  five  gallons,  and  10  per  cent  on  ten  gallons,  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  sonare  feet  of  surface :  hence  it  makes  a 
very  oheap  blackboard  surface.  In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphin.  Boston,  and  in 
other  convenient  places,  we  can  send  a  person  to  apply  it  upon  reasonable  tenns. 

17*  Please  do  not  confound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  nlating  known 
by  other  names,  or  manat'actured  by  other  persona.  For  this,  like  most  other  really  ex< 
•client  articles,  nas  its  imitaHons.  But  no  other  slating  can  produce  tksper/ecUp  tmootJL 
Moet.  $lah  twr/oM  itf  tk$  SURSKA, 

We  can  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  fh>m  prominent  teachers  and  school 
oflloers  in  ^s^t'ij  part  of  Uie  country.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thorouglUy  tested 
that  we  do  not  hesiute  to  warrant  the  £UH£KA  SLATING. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 

SovTH  BoRoir,  Mass. 
W«  bave  iiMd  th«  Rareka  Liquid  BUting  upon  all  onr  U«ekboftrd«  slno*  S«ptambar,  Idfti,  aod  I  da  yd  bo* 
Mate  to  MIT  tbM  ihey  aro  Bap4M>ior  Id  th«  bMt  Mom  >lalw. 

0.  O.  CLARK,  MoMmr  A^iew  ffraMMor  &*ooL 
Tho  Ear«kA  Liquid  SUttnc  will  always  ^f%  wttafcetloa  when  pnptrfw  Applied. 

JOHN  D.  PUILBKICKT  JM-  P^^-  4dbool«,  Am«0m.  JfoM. 
Halmtka.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8th.  186S. 
I  b*TO  nMd  boarda  mad*  of  alnooC  ovary  Tarloty  of  wood ;  thoao  mado  of  *'  Iiard>Plniah,"  pointed :  iboM 
aaado  of  Floater  or  Paria,  Ueaeb  8oad,  Lloao  oad  Lanp  Blaok,  and  tboae  mado  of  Quarry  Kiiuo :  oad  I  am  con- 
polled  to  say  tliHt  I  tbliiK  the  aurface  made  of  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  U  decidedly  superior  to  any  iblng  I  havo 
over  Mod.    If  U  could  not  bo  roplaeod  1  would  oot  toko  $80  for  tho  Boord  In  my  roeltotran«room> 

J.  DUMLAP,  Frimetput  Paim^a  OaMtioal  CTaioo  SthotL 
GRKBifviLtE,  N.  J  ,  Not.  llih,  1883. 
The  grcol  destdtrftUim  fa  «t  loat  fomd— a  omooth,  /ilMaefc,  «m6rofem,  duraWa  blacksojird  aorlkco.  toeh 
ao  oaonoi  bo  obtained  ia  any  otbor  way,  or  by  any  otbor  rneone.  than  by  the  invalnable  "  Kureko  Slating  ;'* 
tnvaluabU,  becauM,  In  my  eatlmation,  it  excela  In  every  detiraiUe  quoiky,  the  coetly,  joinUd^  grwUk  atono 
olating  now  in  uae.  It  i*  my  Conviction  that  tho  "  Rnroka,"  one*  Med,  will  become  iaitv«raa/^  mm.  I  moot 
JUorlito  eomueod  it  to  my  foUow^leaohora,  and  all  Intormtod  In  odacatlonal  ImprovemenU. 

WM.  U.  STORKS,  Prin.  Pub.  Sek.  Oreenvm*. 
"Wum  Ball  Aoadkmt,  PtMRSYLTAaf a,  Kov.  9ih,  IMl 
Two  yeon  ago  I  avpUod  a  «aart  of  yoar  "  Saiaka  Liqald  Slatiag"  to  aboat  120  faot  of  blockboofd  onrfboo 
a  mv  icbool-ronm,  and  It  la  now  aa  good  an  when  flnt  applied  ;  and  dnrinK  ton  mouth*  of  each  rear  it  haa  been 
Btcd  dally  b}  about  thirty  popllt.  no  old  ■BrCaeo  waa  covered  with  ordinary  lampblack  and  oil,  and  Uko  moit 
BBch  boards  waa  too  amooih  for  chalk  cra/ooa.  Tho  "  Kareka  IJquld"  prodoooa  the  boot  aorfaoe  fbr  Maek- 
boarda  that  I  have  ever  need.    Oiur  3cbooI  Board  authoriioi  me  to  aend  for  a  gallon  for  oilier  rooms. 

WM.  B.  BIOLCB,  9^ 

Whitb  Plaisb.  H.  T. 
Tour  Llqnld  Slating  la  woadorAiL     I  applied  it  to  aomo  old  blackboorda.  and  It  la  vary  nearly  like  a  aiOM 
datou  -^  "•  fr  ^    o.  B.  WILLI8,  AKhn»ut. 

TxarLR  GaoTB  Faaaut  SaiiiaAaT,  SAVAToeA,  N.  T.«  Jalg  lai,  I80S. 

My  Blackboard!  wore  elated  aboot  three  yoara  ago,  and  thoy  are  yo( in  perfect  eonditioiv  Tloroli  nothlag 
•qoal  to  thia  Liquid  Slating.  (Bet.)  L.  F.  HEECHKB  (D.D.)  PrimoiftiL 

PosTLAVD,  Ma.,  Jnno  ftth,  MS. 

I  have  naed  It  with  heorty  imtiefaetton.  Mr.  Benton,  our  Phonograpalc  Instructor,  remarks  that  ho  woo 
prepared  to  And  It  good"  bnliho  half  had  not  been  told  him."  I  have  obeec  vod  that,  ait  where  you  ploaae  In  tbo 
room,  provided  yon  can  see  the  board  AUriy,  every  oharaeior  written  upon  it  is  distinct  to  the  eye,  and  la  not 
oboeorod  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  lu  aorCboo,  as  Is  tho  oaao  with  thooe  Which  are  eovorod  with  tho 
oonunon  paint.  H.  T.  CVMMIN08. 

The  Eureka  IJqnId  Slating  la  having  a  gnat  domaad  and  givoa  porfbet  aaMafketloii.  It  was  reeeacly  a^- 
pllod  to  soma  of  the  walla  in  Cooper  iMtttolo.  Mr.  Peter  Coopor  Is  highly  pleaaod  with  tho  pocfeet  alato  aarlaee 
which  It  has  produced  in  thai  noble  monument  **  to  Science  and  Art.''--JScl.  HmriUd. 

SCHERMEBHOBK,  BANCBOFT  &  CO.,  MannfootitrerB, 
430  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
512  Aroh  Street,  PhilatUIphl*  i  S  Oiwtoai-BoiiM  Place  Ohloego,  Ufa. 
AMERICAN  TAOLCT  COMPANY..  27  ComhIII.  Betton. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL.  . 

TaV1IMA,NON,  IVJIlRREIX  COUNX'K',  OHIO. 


Twelfth  Tear  Commences  September  Sih,  1866. 


FiTiL  corps  of  effioient  and  skillful  instrnofors ;  ample  AceoTninodAtions 
for  board  at  cost  Enrollmftnt  of  past  year  over  600 pupils.  Three  eonrs- 
es  of  study  sustained,  viz:  Classical,  Teachers'  and  Businesf.  The 
teacbinfi;,  drill  and  practice  are  new  and  peculisr,  differinfrso  mnch  from 
the  instruction  of  CoUej^es,*  that  the.  Clissical  Coarse,  which  requires 
five  or  six  years  in  Colleges,  is  here  copipleted,  more  thoroughly,  in  f^om 
two  to  three  years,  inclndinf^  preparatory  stndy.  The  ssroe  proportional 
Bavin);  is  made  in  the  Business  and  Teachers'  courses,  and  in  the  classes 
of  each  session.  References :  4,000  pupils  of  ten  years,  enfi^fccd  success- 
fully  in  every  department  of  business,  and  in  all  the  professions. 

Oood  hoard  in  comnums,       -       $2  50to  $8  00  per  week. 

''           in  families,    •    •    -     3  50  to    4  50        ** 
"Belt Board, ''^'175to200        « 

Tnition,  $U  per  11  weeks.  Liberal  deduction  to  those  entering  for 
%  con^ve.    Books  rented  at  five  cents  a  volume. 

Pupils  admitted  at  any  time  for  1 1  weeks :  no  vacations.    ^ 

The  expenses  are  less  here,  including  the  tuition,  than  at  Colleges  or 
other  institutions  which  furnish  cheap  tuition  on  scholarships,  or  free 
tuition  to  soldiers  or  others. 

The  arrangements  existins:  here,  accomplish  a  thorough  Vnd  practical 
Bu««ine!>8.  Scientific  or  Classical  Education,  in  less  than  one  half  the  time, 
ordinarily  required.  They  have  been  tested  by  large  numbers,  from 
yearly  all  the  various  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  West^  and  our  claims 
are  fully  sustained  by  such  testimony. 

Wc  invite  all  young  persons,  desiring  an  education,  to  come  and  ex- 
amine for  themselves.  Tuition  will  be  charged  for  eleven  weeks  from  the 
time  of  entering,  and  afterwards  for  the  number  of  additional  weeks. 

*Ji9*  SXND  FOR  A  GATALOOtre. 

Address, 

A.  HOLBROOK, 
Lebanon,  Warren  Co.,  0. 


*  The  eompariaon  is  given  in  the  following  pages.' 


VOBMAL  aCBOOli 


3b^'  Pdmal  <^Si6it(m  0f  ^ilit(Ati0ii* 


1.  Thai  edacation  is  acoumulation  of  ph/sieal,  mental,  and  moral 
power,  bjr  self- development  and  Yoluntary  effort,  and  not  the  mere  acqui- 
sition cf  knowledge,  from  prescribed  tasks  and  compulsory  study. 

2.  That  true  goYernment  in  education,  is  self  gorernment  under  a  sya- 
l«m  of  republican  laws,  and  not  mere  perfunctory  compliance  with  a 
•ystem  of  laws  prescribed  by  trusteos  and  enforced  by  a  faculty  and 
spies. 

8.  That  a  true  education  of  both  sexes  is  accomplished  more  yigorously, 
harmoniously  and  certainly,  by  their  mutual  stimulus  and  sympathy 
daring  the  ooarss  of  study. 

TE£  SOSUAL  BOHOOL  OOHFAEED  VITH  OOLLEaSS. 

TIMS  BiaUIBED  IN  COLLEOBB  fORM IDABLS. 

Thousands  of  young  persons  are  deterred  from  educating  themselves^ 
from  the  consideration  that  Co>leges  require  from  fiTc  to  six  years.  This 
objection,  entirely  insuperable  to  most  adults,  exists  in  Colleges,  from  the 
€act  that  the  study  is  oompulsory,  imposed  by  the  faculty,  under  the 
erroneous  notion,  that  a  knowledge  of  certain  books  is  an  education  ( 
and  from  the  fact  that  study  so  imposed  being  necessarily  repugnant  re- 
quires much  more  time  and  labor  on  the  pan  of  teachers  and  scholars  thaa 
under  the  Toluntary  system. 

LESS  THAN  ONE  HALF  THE  TIME  IN  THE  NORMAL. 

This  objection  is  now  remoTod.  Many  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
adult  age,  are  a?ailing  themseWes  of  the  shorter  and  better  course  sus- 
tained here,  and  are  more  than  equalling  their  expectations  in  oYcry  par^ 
ticular. 

In  eonsequence  of  the  peculiar  and  improTed  methods  of  instruction 
and  drill  pursued,  a  thorough  and  practical  edocation  in  Mathematies, 
Boiences,  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres,  is  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
years :  also  for  business,  in  two  or  three  sessions  of  elsTen  weeks  eaeii* 

EXTBAVAGANCB  HONORABLE  IN  COLLEGES. 

Blob  men's  children  are  the  *^  respectable  class  "  in  Colleges,  and  their 
latiBh  spending  money  not  only  begets  idleness  and  profligacy  in  them, 
but  makes  economy  and  hard  study  unpopular,  and  subjects  close  studenU 
and  especially  those  who  are  compelled  to  praotioe  economy,  to  "patron- 
ising airs  "  or  ill  repressed  oontempt. 


isBAiroir,  iTAft&nr  oo.,  omo. 


KOONOMT  ANB  HARD  BTUDT  POPULAB  IN  THB  NOEMAL. 

Most  of  those  in  ftttendanoe  here  are  using  their  own  earnings,  and 
know  the  yalue  of  time  and  money ;  hence,  the  spirit  of  earnest  study  is 
always  in  the  ascendant.  This  is  one  reason  why  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
is  accomplished  in  the  sande  length  of  time  as  in  any  College,  and  why 
the  training  can  be  more  thorough  and  practical.  Study  goes  on  with  a 
will,  and  its  disciplinary  results  are  immensely  more  telling  than  under 
Any  system  of  compulsion. 

JMETSTQIDS   O^  I3SrSTI^TJCa?I03Sr. 

THE  COLLEQE  SYSTEM. 
The  long  established  method  of  compulsory,  memoriter  recitations  of  a 
oeriain  number  of  pages  or  sections  from  a  given  text  book  is  the  greai 
source  of  antagonism  to  effective  study.  This  method,  generally  pursued 
In  Colleges,  tends  to  repress  investigation,  cripple  txe^  thought|  and 
paralyse  native  energy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  from  two  to  five  years  ar« 
required,  after  leaving  College,  for  many  graduates  to  recover  from  the 
comparative  helplessness  which  this  system  produces;  while  not  a  few 
are  entirely  ruined  by  the  vicious  habits  contracted  under  College  in- 
flneneea. 

THE  NORMAL  SYSTEM. 

The  plan  of  assigning  subjects  to  classes  for  inTestigation  and  classill« 
•ation,  preparatory  to  written  or  verbal  recitation  or  discussion,  has 
been  found  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  student. 
None  can  resist  the  spirit  excited  in  a  class,  urgiug  every  member  to 
determined  self-reliant  effort  for  the  mastery  of  the  subject  assigned. 
Few  confine  themselves  to  one  text  book,  or  can  be  satisfied  with  any  one 
author's  views.  This  general  method,  always  modified  and  adapted  to 
the  particular  character  of  subjects,  the  grade  of  classes,  and  the  ever 
varying  power  of  discussion,  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  all  kinds  of 
•tadj  and  olass-room  drill,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

POLICE  REGULATIONS  IN   COLLEQES. 

In  consequence  of  the  iiileness  and  dissipation  generally  preyalent  in 
Colleges^  rigorous  rales  and  regulations  are  deemed  necessary  to  main- 
tain order  and  compel  study,  all  of  which  force-work  tends  to  arouse 
opposition  both  to  order  and  study,  even  with  the  best  of  pupils.  These 
rules  must  be  carried  out  by  the  faculty,  and  by  such  spies  among  the 
Students  as  are  willing  to  engage  in  such  business. 

^  SELF  aOYERNMENT  IN  THE  NORMAL. 

8ueh  has  ever  been  the  overpowering  spirit  of  study  and  emulation 
here,  that  no  police  regulations  or  detectives  hare  erer  been  used  or 
needed.  This  system  of  prxxdom  developes  a  manly  self-reliance  and  an 
energetic  individuality,  that  no  other  system  can.  Young  persons  of 
both  sexes  mingling  without  restraint  are  found  able  to  take  care  of 
ttemselTes.  The  experiment  of  ten  years  demonstrates  net  only  th« 
safety  of  the  plan,  but  its  aeoessity  to  any  trus^  healthful,  and  rapid 
development. 


1  MoftMAL  icnoos. : 

THB  8RXE8  BEPAIUTED  IN  COLLEQBB. 

Tli«  moat  mischieTous  restige  of  the  Monastic  system  still  remaining 
more  or  less  in  all  Colleges,  is  ihe  separation  of  the  sexes.  It  is  IruitfuX 
of  evil  in  many  directions;  some  of  which  are  personal  self  abuse,  ro- 
mauiio  sud  absurd  notions  of  the  other  sex,  endless  and  irrepressible 
intrigue*  tooverreach  th» unnatural  restraint,  reading  rils  baolcs,  general 
repugnance  to  ihe  entire  system  of  education  incorporating  this 
ab»uid  leaiure,  stolen  midnight  wallcs,  ride^,  revels  and  daiicvs,  neutral- 
ising the  moral  power  of  the  faculty,  and  bluniing  the  moral  senstibilities 
•f  the  student;  and  last,  not  least,  in  being  the  occasion,  if  not  the  im- 
uediuio  cause,  of  nearly  all  the  ill-timed  uud  miserable  matches  so  com* 
luou  with  those  educated  in  the  College  system. 

The  more  rigorous  the  rules  designed  to  enforce  such  eeparation,  tbe 
Koie  certain  and  deplorable  are  the  results. 

SOCIAL  IXTEBCOUItSS  UNRBSTniCT!CD  IX  THB  NORVAL. 

The  Normal  System  can  no  more  tolerate  barriers  to  free  social  inter* 
course  thanscan  any  well  regulated  family,  among  its  own  members. 
While  the  peculiar  gifts  and  graces  of  either  sex  are  fully  recognized, 
and  their  mutual  fitness  to  each  other's  true  nnd  healthful  development  is 
constantly  made  use  of  as  a  powerful  and  indispen'oible  agency,  no  rulee 
but  the  unwritten  ones  of  propriety  and  mutual  respect  inherent  in  the 
good  sense  and  pure  minds  of  the  pupils  themselves,  can  have  any  bear- 
ing or  use  here. 

'Ihts  entire  freedom  of  e4her  sex,  erer  chastened  and  purified  by  the 
all-pervading  moral  sentiment,  tends  ineviiiibly  to  an  adequate  under- 
staiuling  of  the  true  rel.ition  of  the  sexes,  and  to  a  suitable  prepanition 
of  each  Hex  to  their  appropriate  and  harmonious  work  in  life.  'J his,  then, 
is  another  reason  why  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  accomplish  twice  or 
thrice  MS  much  in  the  legitimate  work  of  self-discipline  as  is  accom* 
plisiio  I  under  the  unnatural  and  iniquitous  rcs.raints  of  College  life. 

The  result  fully  justifies  the  experiment  U  is  every  w:iy  a  success. 
There  are  no  runaway  scrapes,  nor  ill-assorted  maichcs  concocted  here. 
All  purties  become  too  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  fall  into  sucli 
folly. 

IIiIjTJSTie-A.TXVE  :f-a.ots. 

POriLS  GOING  FROM  THB  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGES. 

Those  who  have  spent  one  year  with  us  in  the  study  of  the  Mathemat- 
ics »nd  Languages,  and  who,  under  sectarian  pressure,  have  gone  to  Col- 
lego,  have  entered  classes  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  in  Colleges,  and 
led  those  classes;  while, 

PUPILS  COVING  FROM  COLLEGES, 
ordinarily  enter  clasiies  here  that  ha^e  studied  the  higher  branches  only 
as  many  quarters,  as  those  so  coming  have  studied  years  in  the  inbtiiu- 
tion  from  which  they  came. 


LRBANOy,  WAftftta  CO.,  OHIO. 


BELIG10U8  PRIVILEGES. 

The  comparison  might  be  carried  mnoh  farther.    It  will  be  sufficient, 
however,  lo  add  some  general  arrangements  not  found  in  other  Institu 
tioii«,  Tix :    Nf^^eslrietion  in  Religiou»  mages  or  worahip  is  enforced,  though 
dai'y  worship  nud  semi-weeklj  religious  meetings,  are  voluntary  bus- 
tainei  in  tlie  school. 

Opportunity  is  enjoyed  for  worship  with  any  one  of  seren  denomina- 
tion}*. A  system  of  education  that  does  not  improYc  the  moral  and 
religious  character,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  energy  is  worse  than  a 
failure. 

SUITABLE  CLASSES  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

So  Urge  is  the  attendance  here,  that  almost  any  person  will  find  snch 
oUsses  ill  nearly  all  branches,  at  any  time,  as  he  needd.  No  institution 
with  a  small  attendance  can  form  the  requisite  classes  for  such  general 
accommodjitioa.  • 

DIPLOaiAB   OF  COLLEGES. 

Literary  Colleges  give  diplomas  in  five  or  six  years,  including  (he 
preparatory  year.  Commercial  Colleges  give  diplomas  in  from  sixteen 
to  tiiiriy  weeks.  The  time  "has  gone  by  when  a  diploma  from  a  College 
i«  taken  ns  evidence  of  business  capacity.  Every  man  must  stand  on 
hii*  own  meriis,  and  jtui^h  his  own  way  in  th^  world;  otherwise  he  is  a 
failure,  and  an  institution  that  does  not  give  this  power  is  of  little  ac- 
count, thourrh  it  may  be  endowed  a  half  a  dozen  times  over,  and  have 
any  number  of  professors  living  off  the  endowment. 

DIPLOMAS  FROM  THE  KORMAL. 

Beantitul  and  appropriate  Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  those  who 
honorably  complete  any  one  of  the  three  courses,  vix :  Classic,  Teachers*, 
or  Uusiocss.  'J'hese  Diplomas  are  given,  not  to  show  the  number  of 
books  gono  over,  or  the  number  of  sets  copied;  but  as  testimonials  of  the 
Classic,  Scieutiiio,  or  Business  ability,  acquired  in  the  respective  courses 
of  Training. 

ierEO^i^ia?"DrXi^Tioisr- 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  difference  claimed  for  the  Normal  or 
Direct  system,  in  Antithesis  to  the  established  modes  and  methods  of  the^ 
present  fJollcpe  or  Monastic  system  of  education. 

We  recapiiuliite  the  main  reasons  why  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  who 
drink  in  of  its  spirit^  progress  more  rapidly,  truly  and  thoroughly,  than 
those  of  other  institutions:  •  ^ 

I.  The  cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  plan  of  instruction  and 
the  management  of  the  classes. 

II.  The  more  direct  and  efficient  methods  of  instruction. 

]I1.    The  self- supporting  character  of  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils. 
IV.    The  mutiDil,  direct,  and  powerful  influence  of  the  sexes. 
V.    The  republican  form  of  government. 

VI.  The  iustitution  and  all  its  teacherd'  being  dependent  on  their  own 
efforts  and  energy  for  their  support. 


•vouiAftMmeit 


TEACHERS*  DEPARTMENT. 


Alia  AKD  ADVAHTAOEI. 


1.  A  thermiffk  and  ftraetUal  knawUdgt  of  the  branehM  if  aimed  at,  and 
SQcb  ae  is  especially  adapted  to  Teachers'  wants. 

Besides  the  most  searobing  analysis  of  every  subject,  and  the  systematio 
arrangement  of  its  principles  and  truths,  and  the  entire  mastery  of  sub- 
jects so  presented  and  iDvestigated,  the  plan  of  instructiofi  necessarily 
inrolves  every  form  of  illustration  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
respective  br&nches,  including  object  lessons.  , 

2.  Subjects  are  taught  rather  than  books,  though  certain  text-books  are 
adopted  and  used  as  such  ;  yet  in  all  the  leading  branches,  the  vrorks  of 

*  several  of  the  best  authors  are  oonsulted  and  compared,  and  their  rela- 
tive merits  discussed,  that  graduates  may  be  better  prepared  to  advise 
judiciously  and  intelligently  as  to  the  adoption  of  text-books  in  their  own 
schools. 

8.  A  CouKsv  or  Practioi  in  teaching  is  pursued  in  the  seyeral 
branches.  The  pupil  takes  the  place  of  teacher,  for  the  time  being,  and 
manages  a  class  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal.  His  errors  are  thus 
pointed  out,  and  his  excellencies  commended. 

This  course  of  Practical  TaAiiriifo  in  the  several  branches  forms, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  the  prominent  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Normal  School. 

Every  attention  is  given  to  the  means  and  methods  of  organizing, 
managing,  and  governing  unclassified  or  country  district  schools,  as 
well  as  Graded  or  Union  schools. 

4.  A  course  of  lectures  is  deliTcred,  erery  session,  on  School  Manage- 
ment, designed  more  espeeially  to  prepare  graduates  to  overcome  or  avoid 
the  various  difficulties  with  which  they  meet  in  governing  schools  of  their 
own. 

6.  Situations  Furnisbeo.  In  answer  to.  freqnent  applications  for 
trained  teachers,  the  Principal  has  had  the  satisfaction  cf  furnishing 
many  worthy  and  thorough-going  young  men  and  women  with  good 
situntionfl  in  Union  or  Qraded  Schools,  at  salaries  ranging  from  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  also  many  others  with 
temporary  locations  in  District  Schools,  at  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  per  quarter. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  much  greater  than  the  supply;  es- 
pecially, for  trained  female  teachers. 

B  f  spending  one  or  more  terms  under  Normal  instruction  and  training, 
teachers  may  expect  to  receive  an  immediate  increase  of  wages  of  from 
twenfy  to  fifty  per  cent.,  besides  eigoying  the  consciousness  of  increased 
usefulness. 

Certificates  are  given  to  those  who  attend  a  term  or  more,  and  do 
not  complete  either  course,  bnt  proTe  themselvea  worthy  of  eonfideooei 
as  being  able  to  teaoh  and  govern  a  sehooL 


BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 


BUSISBSB  EDUCATION* 


The  great  demand  of  tlie  times  ie  a  thorough,  practical,  working,  bnei- 
ness  edaeatioo.  To  the  Farmer,  Mechanic,  i'h^sician,  Law;  er,  and 
Teacher,  a  familiarity  with  the  constantly  iDipruvitig  methodB  of  con- 
ducting business  operations,  is  no  less  important  than  to  the  Merchant, 
the  Kaiiroad,  or  Steamboat  Officer,  or  Banker. 

TIMB  REQUIRXD  TO  COXFLETB  TBB  0ODR8B. 

To  a  pupil  well  acquainted  with  Proportion,  Percentage,  and  English 
Grammar,  eicYen  weeks  are  sufficient ;  and  if  the  entire  time  of  the  pu- 
pil is  devoted  to  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship,  six  or  eight  weeks  maj 
answer,  though  eleren  weeks,  in  eyery  case,  can  be  most  profitably  ap- 
plied to  Book-keeping,  FinancCi  and  collateral  branches. 

BUPBBIOB  MBTHOD  OF  INSTBUCTIOy. 

The  Commercial  Colleges  adyertise  "  individual  instruction."  If  the  pupil 
calculates  how  much  iudiyidual  instruction  each  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred persons  can  obtain  in  a  day  from  one  or  two  teachers,  he  will  see 
that  iudividual  instruction  is  (he  worst  possible  disposition  of  time,  botii 
for  teacher  and  pupil,  and  that  properly  graded  clataet  are  indispensable 
to  any  really  efficient  system  of  instruction.  He  will  also  perceive  thai 
the  wants  and  difficulties  of  individuals  are  met  and  overcome  with  vast- 
ly greater  facility  and  certainty,  in  class  drill,  than  in  the  individual 
system,  laid  aside  years  ago  in  all  decent  common  schools,  and  yet  boast- 
fully pursued  by  Commercial  Colleges.  The  assumption  that  anjf  scholar 
is  *'  kept  back  "  by  class  drill  and  practice  is  an  evidence  of  ignorance  or 
quackery. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  'Mndividual  method"  of  instruction  is  proven 
by  the  statement,  that  pupils  in  book-keeping  are  required  ^  to  go  through 
(that  is,  copy)  fifty  sets,"  imposing  thus  an  amount  of  labor  which,  if 
properly  applied,  would  give  the  pupil  not  only  a  mitstery  of  the  science 
and  art  of  Book-keeping,  but  of  Arithmetic,  English  Qrammar,  and  Al- 
gebra besides. 

OFPORTUNITT  FOR  ADDITIONAL  BRANOBBS. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  conrince  any  one,  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  book-keeping,  however  well  acquired,  will  prove  comparatively 
useless,  unless  the  candidate  for  a  situation  can  also  frame  an  English 
•entence  properly,  and  spell  the  words  correctly;  and,  still  farther,  thai 
since  Commercial  Colleges  do  not  give  such  insirnotion— or,  if  they  do^ 
extra  charges  and  very  indifferent  teachers  are  involved^lhey  must  be 
»  failure,  so  far  ara  large  class  of  pupils  is  concerned. 


vomvAL  Bcnooi. 


BCONOKT 


Eaepense  of  twenty  weeks  in 
Commercial  VoUege 


Adretlised  Tuition $40  to  $50 

Unavoidable  Extras  ...  10  to  25 
Board,  $5  to  $10  per  w'k  100  to  200 
Btatioaerj 10  to    25 


Expense  of  twenty  weeks  in 
Normal  Sciiool. 

For  ft  Coune  more  Practioal  and 
Thorough. 

Tuition $20  to  $20 

NoBxtras.. 00  to    00 

B  d  $2  to  $4  50  per  w'k    40  to    90 
Stationer/,  $3  to  $5  —      8  to      6 

Total  expense  for  twentj 

weeks $6S  to  $116 


Total  expense  for  twenty 
weeks . $160  to$800 

Thus  a  Business  Course  in  a  Commercial  College  costs  from  $160  to 
$800.  A  more  thorough  and  practioal  course  than  any  Commercial  Col- 
lege can  give,  costs  from  $63  to  $116,  in  the  Normal. 

flECURINO  SITUATIONS. 

Multitudes  of  graduates  from  Commercial  Colleges,  can  be  found  in  all 

fiaris  of  the  coTyitry  without  situations,  or  engaa^ed  for  their  board,  hav- 
ng  learned  that  their  commercial  course,  however  much  it  may  be  spread 
in  circulars,  or  puffed  in  the  newspapers,  is  of  little  or  no  use,  from  the 
want  of  power  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.  Not 
a  few  graduates  from  the  best  of  these  Colleges,  have  come  here  (o  pre-* 
pare  themselves,  in  good  earnest,  for  the  real  claims  of  a  business  life. 

Pupils,  having  such  fitness,  can  not  fail  of  obtaining  lucrative  posi- 
tions, sooner  or  later.  They  will  most  certainly  win  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  their  employers,  and  thus  speedily  becoming  necessary,  can  fre- 
quently dictate  the  amount  of  their  own  salaries.  . 

Young  man,  you  caunot  afford  to  be  without  an  eanctt^ 
tion»  l^y  the  improved  and  efficient  methods  of  training  invented  and 
practiced  here,  you  can  prepare  yourself  in  two  or  three  years  for  any 
position  that  your  natural  abilities  and  taste  may  render  desirable;  or 
you  can  obtain  the  elements  of  a  good  sound  business  education  in  two 
or  three  quarters. 

Toung  Woman,  this  is  the  only  institution  in  which  thecdueatioa 
of  both  sexes  is  carried  on  with  e<;ual  advantage  to  both,  and  where  the 
peculiar  gifts  and  graces  of  each  have  fair  scope  for  their  proper  de» 
▼elopmeut. 

Young  Men,  Young  Women,  all  of  you  who  expect  to  make  your  own 
way  in  the  world,  consider  this:  Any  system  of  eduoatiun  must  impart 
its  own  character  more  or  less  to  its  pupils.  Will  it  not  be  well,  then,  to 
patronise  an  institution  that  lives  and  thrives  by  its  own  merits,  rather 
than  any  one  which  relies  on  sectarian  machinery  to  send  it  scholars, 
and  on  sectarian  or  State  donations  to  pay  the  arrearages  of  an  inefficient 
faculty. 

OOMTB  JLISTID  TRTT  TECS   SOUOOIi. 
So  fully  have  these  plans  of  govarnment  and  methods  of  iTistruction  and 
training  been  tested,  that  we  do  not  hesiute  to  invite  young  people  of 
every  grade  of  advancement  to  oome  and  try  them  for  eleven  weeks,  and 
Judge  for  themselres. 


ij 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 


Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premiums ' 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

NEW  YORK,  ..^S^^^^^^^^^feh.  KENTUCKY. 

VERMONT,  /^^^^  P%^i         TENNESSEE, 

NEW  JERSEY,  &        ^       ^"T^^^    "^   MISSOURI. 

VT  Wf3     ^    [  \^  '^4^  Y^       ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA,    f^  ^nk  "^^^^tW'/'       1  ALABAMA, 


OHIO, 
INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN, 


MISSISSIPPI, 
VIRGINIA, 
NORTH  CAROLINA, 
CALIFORNIA, 


IOWA,  --**^5e£«a&^  OREGON, 

And  at  nTuneroni  Institutes  and-  Connty  Fair|  inc^diug^  all  the  Fairs  at 
wMah  they  were  exhibited  the  ptst  three  years. 


»i    •  m  m    «V- 


Thn  GROVER  A  BAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  Ta^- 
riety  and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,,  in  addition,  executes  beautiful  embroidery  and  orna* 
mental  work. 


»»    ^mm    *4 


The  Grt)Ter  ft  Baker  8.  If,  Co.  mMofhctnre,  in  ad'litloQ  to  their  celebrated  GROVER  h 
BAin^IR  BTFTCH  Machines,  the  moat  perfect  SHUTTING,  or  *'  LOCK  STITCH"  Machioea  la  the 
marioeif  and  afford  parcbaiten  the  opportunity  of  selecting  after  trial  and  examination  of  both, 
the  one  best  taited  to  their  wi^nta.  Other  Companies  manafactnre  but  •ns  kind  of  machine 
each,  and  cmm  not  e^fford  %\m  opportunity  of  selection  to  their  costomen. 


i»  ^  •  »  li 


•«*  A  pamphlet  containing  samplea  of  both  the  Grower  k  Bakfif  Stitch  and  Shnttie  Btitch 
fan  Tarioos  fsbncs,  with  fbil  explanations,  diagrams,  and  illustrations,  to  enable  parchasers  to 
examine,  tut  and  compare iheir  relntive  merits,  will  be  faminhed.  on  reanest,  at  oar  officoi 
Ahronghoot  the  .country.    Th«»se  who  desire  machines  that  do  the  beat  worle  shoatd  not  CbiU 
•end  for  this  pamphiet,  and  tmi  and  eomfan  these  atttehei  for  Memsetoee. 


-»>   •  •  •   'S 


GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

496  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 
18  Suuner  Street,  Boston.      '|  730  Chestnat  Street,  PUlaiebUa. 


*I8    A    RELIABLC    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU, 

L  TO  AID  ALL  WHO  6BEK  WELL^UALIFTED  TEACHERS; 
«.  TO  REPRESENT  TEACHERS  WHO  DESIRE  POSITIONS; 

8.  TO  OIVB  PARENTS  INFORMATION  OF  GOOD  SCHOOLS;       • 
i.  TO  SELL,  RENT,  AND  EXCHANGE  SCHOOL  PROPERTIES. 

J.  W.  8CHSBXEBH0BV,  A.  X.,  Aetnary,  430  Brer   'd  itttti  Caear  Broadway),  Hew  York. 
M.  J.  YOUHO,  Secretary. 

0.  X.  XBNDALL,  Treasorer. 
BRANCH    OFFICES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  512  Areb  Street, J.  R.  GAUT,  A.H.,8eer«Urr. 

CHICAGO,  e  Coftom  Hoiue  Place, EDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  Swvetery. 

KAVAWWAW  n*««ri.  i  GENERAL  HENRY  O.  WAYNE,  Dinetor. 

^^^^^^^^^^ IjOHNO.  FERRILL.So*eUry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Otlifornla,  ...••.       SAMUEL  J.  a  SWEZBT, Esq,  Secretary. 


Mor*  thnn  ten  TMrs'  trist  hna  proTed  the  "  AviBiCAir  School  tnnnm*'  to  be  e  moRt  nseftil  end  powerntl  anxll- 
Ury  in  ihe  vftBt  KducAtioiMkl  Machinery  of  ovr  country.  Its  patrepa  and  frienda  are  Muong  the  first  educational  «od 
bu»ine»«  men  in  the  land.  * 

Its  buBlncBR  has  Jast  been  thorooffhlr  reoncanlied,  and  ita  central  offlee  (In  New  Tork)  bae  been  removed  to  Ur^ar 
qnartera,  where  stealer  facUitlea  will  be  afforded  in  eztendins  iu  sphere  of  nsef  ulness. 

"The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Bight  Place." 

Information  of  teaehere  win  be  fbmlshed,  which  aball  •  embraee  the  following  partfcnlate :  OpportnnlHe*  for 
education  ;  special  qualification  for  teaching;  experience,  where,  and  In  what  irrade  or  schools  ;  references  and  copirs 
of  testimonials  ;  age  ;  religions  preferences;  salary  expected  ;  specimen  of  candidate's  letter,  and  sometimes  a  photo- 
graphic llkeoeaa.  Unless  otberViae  adriaed,  we  nominate  esvara<  eaadldates,  and  thns  giTe  opporumiiy  Car  good 
aelectloo, 

Those  who  eeek  teachera  ahonid  ctete  escplleltir  what  they  will  leqnire  of  the  teacher,  what  ealary  they  will  pay. 


when  the  teacher  mnst  be  ready,  etc.,  eto.    too  full  particalars  can  not  be  glreo. 

TcKMs:  Two  Dollars,  npon  giving  the  order  for  Ihe  teacher.    (Which  pa, 

Mokthlt"  one  year.  $1.50.)    When  a  suitable  teacher  is  secured.  Three  Dollars  additional.    PostHiroii  n«ed  in  cir- 


responding  with  Principals,  and  In  their  l>eh»ir.  with  candidates,  will  be  charged.    Mo  charge  to  Poblio  Seh<^l««  ex- 
cept the  preliminarv  tee  of  Two  Dollars  andftie  postages. 

i^-  PHncipalfl,  School  Officers,  and  heaWof  Famiiiea,  shonid  give  aarW  Botiee  of  what  Teaehen  they  may  wasti. 

f9r  Teachers  who  want  positions  should  send  for  *'  Application  Form." 

Testimony  for  the  "  American  School  Institute." 

I  Jmow  yonr  •*  Amskicak  ScROOi.  IirsTTTorit"  to  he  possessed  of  OU  mod  rdidbld  and  egdCcnded/aeiZtties.— CBkt.  a 
y.  Hpbar,  Principal  Toung.Ladiai'  In$titut«^  PUt^/Md,  Mau. 

The  beneflta  of  a  "dlTision  of  labor"  are  happily  conceived  end  admirably  reellaed  In  the  **  Amkbicak  Scbool  In- 
tTiTUTK."— [EowAED  O.  Ttlxr,  Ontario  FemaU  &».,  If.  T, 

Kxperlence  has  tanght  me  that  I  may  safely  rely  upon  It  when  I  want  teeehere.— [R>T.  J.  H.  Bbakbuct,  Berdem- 
Utwn  FtrntUe  Colltg*,  New  Jerty. 

I  commend  it  to  the  entire  confidence  of  all.— {Bit.  D.  0.  Vait  Nobhait,  LL.  D.,  JTsw  Torh, 

The  buitiness  of  the  Institnte  is  HyBtematically  condocted.  The  proprietors  are  liberally  edneated.  end  otherwiae  emi> 
nently  qualified  for  their  duties.— I O.  R.  Willib,  Princ<pa2  Alexander  InttiHtU^  White  PlaiM,  N.  T. 

I  am  venr  gratefhl  for  the  prompt  services  which  the  "  Aviricait  Scbooi.  Ihstitctb"  haa  rendered  in.npplyin^  um 
with  excellent  teachera.— {Rev.  C.  W.  Hewxb,  FemaU  Seminary^  IndianapoUe^  IitdieuM. 

I  have  tried  the  "  Aver.  School  Inst.,"  and  regard  it  a  most  deBlrable  medium  for  supplying  our  schools  Rnd  sinni- 
naries  with  the  best  teiichers,  and  Tor  representing  well-ansllfied  teachers  who  wish  employment.  All  who  are  se«kiDg 
teachers  will  find  a  wide  ranice  from  which  to  select,  with  an  assurance  that  In  stating  character  andooailfleAt  lona, 
tb«r«  is  no  "  hnmbng,"  ofiri  there  can  be  n«  miMake.  Teachers  will  find  situations  for  which  they  may  otherwise  seek 
In  vain.  The  hiclily  re^pectAble  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  "  Irstitittb"  affords  a  sufficient  gu  aran- 
tee,  not  only  of  fair  dealtng,  hot  also  of  kiiui  and  polite  treatment  to  alL-iRBT.  Sbbb  8.  Stbabws,  Principal  Albam^ 
FetnaU  Aeudemy,  N.  Y. 

The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  may  eeeompllsh,  is  that  lyetem  of  edaeetionel  Caetles,  aa  eoodncted 
and  developed  by  the  "  Am.  8cbool  Ikst."  Here  is  a  aet  of  gentlemen  who  keep  posted  on  the  entire  educational 
wanta  of  the  country.  Kvery  department,  high  or  low,  eomcii  within  the  plan.  The  apparatna,  the  literature,  the 
wants  and  resources  of  education,  are  Ubied  as  in  wBMreaa  of  Educational  StatirHee, 

.Mark  the  valne  of  niirh  knowledge.  Ina  time  consideration,  what  saving  1  Instead  of  schools  being  closed  or  Buf- 
fered to  decline  nniil  the  rl^lit  man  turns  up,  one  is  provided  whose  caliber  Is  known— "The  right  men  in  the  righfr 
place."  The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  ulent,  imposition  by  unprofessional  charlatanry,  each  in  Itaelf  bo  Bnskll  mia* 
forttuft  to  patron  or  pupil,  areliaf^Uy  avoided.^BET.  Bajtubi.  Locxwood,  Keypari^  Ifms  Jertey. 


PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  BT  SCHERNERHORW,  BAHCROFT  A  CO., 

430  Broome  Str««t,  near  Broadway,  ITeir  Tork* 

I.— AMKRTC  AN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  Single  numbers,  U  cents;  Per  annum        -       •       •       •       tl  9i 
II.— AMRRICAN  JOURNAL  OF  KDUCATION  (Quarterly),  Single  numbers,  $1.25;  Per  annum       »-       -  €» 

This  well-known  Quarterly,  edited  by  Hon.  Ueury  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  oontaina  eaeb  year  over  eight  hundred 
octavo  pages,  four  portraits,  and  two  hundred  wood -cots. 

The  MoTBLT  and  QciKTcnLT  will  >e  sent  to  one  Bubseclher,  one  yeer,  flnr 500 

in.— AMICRIOAN  EDUCATIONAL  ANNUAL,  An  Rdncational  Tear-Book.    Beady  Jenuery  SS.  1867     -  1  OH 

IV.-THE  PULPIT  AND   ROSTRUM.  A  Pabfblbt  Skriau  ^  ^uuuary  ^  too/  aw 

OonUins  reporto  of  the  bcKt  Sermons.  Lectures.  Orations,  etc.  It  preservee  In  eonventeat  form  tke  bert 
thoughts  of  our  roost  gifted  men.  Just  an  they  come  from  their  lips.  Great  favor  has  already  been  shown  the 
work.  Successive  numbers  will  b«  Issued  when  worthy  discourses  can  be  found.  Thirty-seven  numbers 
have  now  been  published.    Lists  sent  when  applied  for.    Single  Numbera,  15  cants ;  Twelve  Knmbeie    *       -  1  00 

flnnrTrniMrRnnoRN.  Bancroft  a  nn  'r»^^^Mm^^e,^ 
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SHORTCOMINGS  OP  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

FROM  the  late  message  of  Qovernor  Fenton  it  wonid  appear  that  he 
largely  attributes  the  admitted  deficiency  of  the  Pablic  School  Sys- 
tem to  the  lack  of  capable  pablic  instractors,  and  he  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  normal  training-schools  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  There  is  no 
reason  why  excellence  in  a  public  instructor  should  not  be  obtained  in  the 
game  way  and  by  the  same  means  that  excellence  is  obtained  in  any  other 
trade  or  profession.  While  the  inducements  held  out  to  ciyil  engineers, 
lawyers,  book-keepers,  and  traffickers,  exceed  those  afforded  by  public  par- 
simony to  principals  of  schools,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  most  able 
and  energetic  of  pupils  so  instructed,  could  be  retained  in  the  ranks  of  ^ 
teachers.  The  schoolmaster  is  not  paid  with  reverence  as  the  clergyman, 
nor  with  fame  as  the  poet ;  and,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  wealth  as  well  as  his  neighbors.  It  would  not  be  amiss  for 
the  State  authorities,  under  the  distressing  circumstances  of  which  the 
governor  complains,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  plan  instituted  by  the  French- 
man, who,  seeing  a  number  of  verbally  sympathizing  spectators  standing 
rouDd  a  laborer  who  was  injured  by  falling  from  a  scaffold,  stepped  up  to 
him,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  exclauned,  **  Sare,  I'm  sorry  for 
you — one  doUare.''  Fearing  I  have  not  made  ^  my  meaning  sufficiently 
plain  in  the  foregoing,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  this  mercenary  age, 
most  men  expect  to  realize  pecuniarily  on  thek  abilities  ;  and  teachers  are 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  years  ago,  when  young  men  went  into 
busmess  on  speculation  in  New  York,  and  acquired  fortunes  in  a  short 
space  Qjf  time,  a  young  son  of  Maine,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones,  on  revisiting  his  home  in  the  North,  met  his  brother,  who  had  re- 
.mained  in  their  native  village.  **  Sam,  is  that  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  brother. 
**  You  look  well ;  how  have  you  been  this  long  timcJ  ?"  "  Oh  !  Vm  all 
right,"  replied  Sam ;  "  but  what  are  you  doing  ?  you  look  rather  seedy." 
"Me  ;  Pm  preaching."  "  What  salary  do  you  get  ?"  "  Only  two  hun- 
dred a  year."  '*  Very  poor  pay."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  brother  ;  "  but  it's 
very  poor  preaching,  too."    The  moral  of  this  is,  that  the  quality  and  effir 
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ciency  of  the  edacational  corps  will  be  proportionate  to  the  som  which 
commands  it. 

The  constant  changing  of  instructors,  especially  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ments^ is  also  a  grieroas  evil.  It  operates  painfully  on  the  feelings  of 
both  children  and  teachers.  The  little  one  of  tender  years,  fresh  from 
home,  easily  appreciates  and  rapidly  attaches  itself  to  its  first  teacher.  In 
about  six  months  these  cords  of  affection  are  severed,  and  the  child  is  re- 
moved  to  a  higher  class.  Its  distrost,  to  use  no  harsher  word,  of  its  new 
preceptor,  ranges  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  affection  for  its  former  instmclr 
or ;  and  by  the  young  and  thoughtless  teacher,  is  apt  to  be  reciprocated 
in  too  many  instances.  The  semi-annual  repetition  of  this  mdurating  pro- 
cess, hardens  the  feelings  of  the  chOd  and  changes  its  heart  of  flesh  mto 
stone.  The  present  age  beholds  and  bewails  the  lack  of  affection  too 
often  exhibited  by  children  to  their  parents  ;  but  such  children,  when  they 
take  their  place  as' parents  of  the  third  generation,  in  spite  of  Lear's  elo- 
quent invective,  will,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  be  better  able  to  bear  the 
infliction. 

The  next  charge  may  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  two  former  ;  it  is, 
that  under  the  present  system,  few  teachers  look  upon  the  instruction  of 
youth  as  their  permanent  occupation.  Of  public  instructors  now  engaged 
in  this  State,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  fully  one-fourth  will  be  em- 
ployed in  other  occupations  before  the  next  census  is  taken.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  are  young  girls.  It  is  manifest  that  many  causes  will  and 
must  contribute  to  deplete  their  ranks.  As  a  general  rule,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  they  dislike  their  profession.  With  the  many,  it  is 
only  a  stopgap  between  girlhood  and  matrimony.  Possibly  the  Primaiy 
Department  suffers  most  under  this  infliction.  Tender  guidance,  careful 
supervision,  and  firm  government  should  dignify  this  department ;  a  matron 
of  mature  years  should  preside  over  it ;  and  the  emolument  attached  to 
the  position  should  be  such  as  to  command  the  permanency  of  the  occu- 
pant. 

The  propriety  of  congregating  masses  of  children  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  in  numbers  ranging  from  eight  to  eighteen  hundred  is,  and  well  may 
be,  contested  by  experienced  teachers.  It  is  admitted  that  physical,  and, 
in  some  cases,  mental  or  intell^tnal  drilling,  can  be  accompfished  en  masse. 
But  the  inculcation  of  morality  is  a  different  affair,  often  requiring  special 
supervision  ;  and  even  though  the  State  be  willing  that  morality  should  be 
dispensed  with,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  disapprove  of  immorality  being 
communicated  ;  and  it  is  questionable  if  this  be  not  the  case  in  many  of 
our  public  schools.  Moral  malarias  are  far  more  subtle  than  physical,  and 
their  effects  are  far  more  difficult  to  detect  and  remedy.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  trust  Rarey  himself  with  a  valuable  colt,  if  he  bad  a  thousand 
others  in  training  at  the  same  time.  Moral  infirmities  are  also  infinitely 
more  varied  than  physical.    They  require  especial  and  individual  treat- 
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ment,  differing  in  almost  all  instances.  ^There  are  many  persons  capable 
of  training  an  army  of  one  or  two  thousand  children,  but  to  faithfully 
superintend  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred is  a  labor  of  Hercules.  It  may  be  asserted,  that  those  who  most 
fully  appreciate  the  duties  of  their  profession,  who  are  most  experienced 
and  most  capable,  would  be  most  ready  to  admit  their  inability  to  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  of  such  an  obligation. 

The  immediate  elective  public  supervision  at  present  existing  is  also  an 
excrescence  that  must  be  removed.  The  teacher  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace  should  be  above  the  people,  and  only  amenable  to  authorities  capa- 
ble of  adjudicating  between  themselves  and  the  public.  The  operation  of 
this  evil  element  has  disorganized  some  and  demoralized  many  of  our 
schools.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  go  into  any  village  in  the  State  satisfied 
with  its  schoolmaster,  but  you  wiU  be  informed  secretly  that  the  trustees 
have  obtained  him  at  a  far  lower  rate  than  he  ought  to  command.  You  ^ 
will  do  well  not  to  intimate  that  they  may  be  incompetent  judges  of  the 
mercantile  value  of  the  article — ^mstructor. 

The  last  evil  I  shall  mention  is  the  evident  attempt,  on  the  part  of  our 
school  dignitaries  in  this  city,  to  take  the  power  of  physical,  or,  if  you 
please,  corporal  punishment  ftom  the  principals  of  our  public  schools. 
They  would  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  make  the  head  of  the  school  a 
roi  faineatij  or  a  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Are  not  the  author- 
ities aware  that  what  their  preceptor  can  not  do  is  more  promptly  learned  by 
the  children  under  his  charge  than  what  he  can  do  ?  Impotent  for  evil,  he 
will  also  be  impotent  for  good — a  mere  master  of  the  ceremonies,  instead 
of  an  absolute  ruler.  Dr.  Busby,  of  scholastic  fame,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  Importance  of  preserving  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  that 
when  he  exhibited  his  school  to  the  king,  he  marched  through  it  before 
him,  covered,  and  did  not  take  off  his  hat  till  he  went  into  liis  study,  when 
he  apologized  for  his  conduct  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  pray  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  this  seemmg  discourtesy  ;  but  if  my  boys  knew  there  was 
a  greater  man  in  the  kingdom  than  myself,  I  could  not  rule  them  a  weef 

Our  children,  if  this  obtams,  will  be  better  instructed  as  to  the  position 
of  their  ruler;  and,  perceiving  tliat  no  confidence  is  placed  in  his  discretion 
by  the  public,  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  also  decline  to  yield  him  a 
ready  obedience. 

The  historian  Alison  asserts  "  that  the  national  system  of  education  in- 
culcates immorality."  The  alarming  increase  of  juvenile  crimes  and  con- 
sequent committals,  in  our  larger  cities,  which,  in  some  instances,  have 
advanced  two  and  even  threefold  since  1840,  would  seem  to  justify  his 
assertion.  Under  these  fearful  circumstances  is  a  sickly  sentimentality  to 
deprive  the  schoolmaster  of  one,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  only  curb  to  the 
spread  of  infectious  immorality,  by  circumscribing  his  power  of  corporal 
chastisement  privately  administered  ?    It  is  admitted  that  children  prop- 
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erlj  educated  rarely  or  never  need  such  punishment.  Bat  how  many  are 
thus  trained  ?  How  many  are  neglected  1  How  many  are  viciously  in- 
structed by  evil  example  before  they  enter  the  doors  of  the  school-house  ! 
Rely  upon  it,  the  moral  order  of  nature  will  not  be  inverted.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  ought  to  teach  us  that  punishment  in  some  form 
will  ever  overtake  crime.  If  the  parent  omits  proper  correction,  it 
devolves  upon  the  schoolmaster  to  apply  it :  if  he  also  be  compelled  by 
public  authority  to  neglect  and  evade  lus  duty,  the  necessary  peiformance 
will  only  be  transferred  from  the  ratan  and  the  school-house  to  the  locust 
and  the  prison. 


THE  POTATO. 


THE  potato  belongs  to  the  family  Solanacece,  and  is,  therefore,  closely 
allied  to  the  narcotics,  henbane,  tobacco,  and  belladonna,  as  well  as  to 
the  esculents,  egg-plant  and  tomato.  It  is  said  to  contain  nicotina, 
though  in  small  quantity,  and  principally  in  the  portions  exposed  to  the 
light. 

NATIVE   COUNTRY. 

Humboldt  maintains  that  the  native  country  of  the  potato  is  unknown, 
as  it  is  never  found  except  in  a  state  of  cultivatioa  He  asserts  that  it  is 
not,  as  supposed,  indigenous  to  Peru,  he  and  M.  Bompland  having  her- 
borized along  the  Cordilleras  without  finding  a  single  specimen  of  it  in  the 
wild  state.  This  assertibn  is  certainly  erroneous,  for  at  that  very  time 
Pavon,  author  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  wrote  that  "  the  solanum  tube* 
rosum  grows  wild  in  the  environs  of  Lima,  and  fourteen  leagues  from  Lima 
on  the  coast ;  and  I  myself  have  found  it  in  Chili."  Caldcleugh  brought 
from  Rio  Janeiro  two  tubers  of  the  wild  potato,  which  he  represented  as 
growing  in  great  profusion  in  ravines  near  Valparaiso,  where  it  is  termed 
maglia  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  employed  for  any  purpose.  The  plant 
is  sometimes  found  growing  wild  in  Mexico,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Spanish  settlers. 

INTRODUCTION   INTO   EUROPE. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  potato  was  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
into  Ireland,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Herriott,  one  of  Sir  Walter's  company, 
thus  describes  a  plant  called  "openawk"  by  the  natives  :  "These  roots 
are  roun^,  some  as  big  as  walnuts,  others  much  larger ;  they  grow  in  a 
damp  soil,  many  hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes  ;  they  are  good 
food  either  boiled  or  roasted."  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  describes  it  accu- 
rately under  the  name  Batata  Virginiana,  and  gives  an  excellent  figure  of 
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it :  "  It  groweth  natarally  in  America,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  as 
report  says,  by  Columbus,  since  which  time  I  have  received  roots  from 
Virginia,  otherwise  called  Nurembaga,  which  grow  and  prosper  in  my  gar- 
den as  in  their  country.''  The  name  potato  was  evidently  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  in  form  and  qualities  to  the  batata.,  or  sweet 
potato,  from  which  it  was  distinguished,  until  1640  or  even  later,  as  the 
potato  of  Virginia. 

In  Ireland  the  plant 'came  rapidly  into  favor  ;  but  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France  it  was,  for  a  century,  to  be  found  only  in  flower  gardens, 
being  believed  from  its  associations  to  possess  poisonous  qmdities.  In 
England  a  strong  prejudice  existed  against  using  potatoes  as  food,  because 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  until  1160  they  were  not  culti- 
vated as  a  field  crop.  Iii  1128,  Thomas  Prentice,  a  Scotch  laborer  in 
Stirlingshire,  began  to  raise  them  for  his  own  use,  and  sold  the  surplus 
to  his  neighbors.  The  vegetable  became  very  popular,  and  Prentice 
secured  a  competency.  In  France,  the  prejudice  prevailed  until  a  time  of 
ficarcity  during  the  Revolution. 

It  appears  that  the  potato  was  brought  into  Europe  at  an  earlier  period 
by  a  different  channel.  Clusius,  residing  at  Vienna,  received  it  in  1593 
from  the  governor  of  Mons  in  Hainault,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had 
received  it  from  the  pope's  legate,  by  whom  it  was  called  "  tara  toufii." 
It  was  then  in  use  in  Italy  under  this  name  ;  but  the  legate  could  not  tell 
whether  it  came  originally  from  Spain  or  America.  In  1553  one  Peter 
Oieca  stated  that  **  in  Quito  they  have  besides  maize  a  tuberous  root 
called  papas,  which  they  eat."  Clusius  regards  this  as  the  plant  which  he 
received  irom  Flanders.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  potato  was 
brought  to  Spain  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  would  require  several  years 
to  bring  it  into  notice  there,  and  a  considerable  time  after  that  to  render 
the  Italians  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  specify  it  by  a  popular  name. 

USES   OF  THE   POTATO. 

Food,  Chemically  considered,  the  potato  is  a  most  valuable  article  of 
food.  It  contains  starch,  albumen,  and  phosphorus,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  salts  of  iron,  lime,  and  soda — all  the  essentials  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  animal  life.  Tlie  nitrogenized,  or,  as  Liebig  terms  them, 
the  ''  tissue  making"  principles,  are  the  more  important ;  and  the  worth  of 
any  substance  as'  food  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  these  which  it  con- 
tains. Viewed  in  this  respect,  126  parts  of  potato  dried  at  212^  F.  are 
equal  to  100  parts  of  wheat  flour.  It  contains  84  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  nitrc^n  in  an  equal  weight  of  milk,  and  about  10  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  or  white  of  ^^g.  *Six  pounds  of  boiled 
potatoes  per  diem  are  sufficient  food  for  a  healthy  man,  although,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  hearty  Irishman  eats  about  twelve  pounds. 

Starch.  Starch  may  be  prepared  from  the  potato  without  difficulty  by 
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crashing  the  tabers,  washing  the  palp,  and  straimng  it  sereral  times 
through  a  fine  sieve.  The  starch,  with  solable  sabstances,  passes  through, 
and,  upon  standmg,  soon  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  water  shonld  be 
poured  off,  the  starch  well  washed  and  dried  in  a  warm  room.  When  thus 
prepared,  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  years.  This  starch  is  readily  converted 
into  dextrine  or  British  gam,  whidi  is. now  much  used  as  a  sabstitate 
for  gum  arable.  It  may  also  be  converted  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  by 
boiling  it  several  days  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  then  neutralizing  th^ 
solutioii  with  chalk.  The  filtered  liquid  must  be  rapidly  evaporated  to  a 
sirup,  and  then  slowly  concentrated,  when  it  affords  a  granular  sugar. 
Glucose,  thus  prepared,  usually  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  is  therefore  bit- 
ter, and  can  be  used  only  m  the  adulteration  of  the  cheaper  sugars.  It  is 
manufactured  very  largely  for  this  purpose  in  England. 

Alcohol,  In  France  potatoes  are  extensively  used  in  the  production  of 
spirits,  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  afford  thirty  pounds  of  spiritsi 
Frosted  potatoes  are  used  for  making  wine,  which  doubtless  is  quite  as 
good  as  the  turnip-juice  guzzled  in  America  under  the  name  of  champagne. 

DISADVANTAGES  ABISING  PBOU  GEN£BAI«  USE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

The  proprietor  of  a  small  plat  of  land  is  able  to  procure  by  little  labor 
a  sufficiency  of  a  food  which  requires  the  aid  of  neither  the  miller  nor 
the  baker  to  render  it  edible.  He  is  consequently  independent  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  becomes  indolent.  The  natural  event  is,  that  the  bonds  of  soci- 
ety are  loosened,  and  civil  government  is  apt  to  become  merely  nominal 
The  ease  with  which  the  potato  may  be  cultivated,  its  amazing  productive- 
ness, and  its  value  as  food  make  it  a  favorite  in  densely  populated  coun- 
tries, and  render  it  liable  to  become  the  standard,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  crops.  It  is  especially  subject  to  disease,  even  though  due  rotation 
be  observed ;  so  tl^at  where,  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  lower  classes,  disastrous  famines  are  at  any  time  likely  to  occur.  That 
these  are  not  imaginary  results  is  evident  in  Southern  Ireland,  where 
potatoes  are  the  staff  of  life.  The  people  are  lawless  and  indolent,  and 
the  country  has  several  times  been  devastated  by  dreadful  famines. 

DISEASE  OF  THE   POTATO. 

Of  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  potato  is  liable,  the  most  destructive 
is  the  "gangrene"  or  rot.  This  may  be  dry,  when  the  tuber  shrivels 
and  hardens  ;  or  moist,  when  it  becomes  wet  and  offensive.  In  the  latter, 
gangrcna  humida,  the  tuber  is  at  first  hard,  and  the  starch  cells  appear 
rudimentary;  but  as  the  disorganization  advances,  the  substance  be- 
comes watery,  and  little  globules  of  starch,  set  free,  niay  be.  seen  floating 
about  in  the  fluid.  In  the  gangrcna  sxcca,  or  dry  rot,  the  decomposition 
usually  b^ins  at  the  interior,  so  that  the  potato  retains  its  form.  At  the 
diseased  spot  the  fibers  dry  up,  become  white  or  brown,  and  an  irr^ular 
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earitj  forms,  in  shape  like  the  letter  X.  Sometimes  the  gangrene  may 
begin  near  the  bark,  and  the  cavity  appear  externally.  In  some  cases  of 
dry  rot  the  taber  became  as  hard  as  wood,  and  was  susceptible  of  high 
polish. 

Oawses,  Yarious  causes  havQ  been  assigned  for  this  disease  ;  excessire 
moisture,  great  cold  or  heat^  excess  or  deficiency  of  light,  electricity,  and 
the  influence  of  the  east  wind.  High  temperature  and  excessive  moisture 
may  induce  gangrene,  and  they  do  materially  advance  it  when  once  begun  ; 
but  they  can  have  no  extended  influence,  for  the  disease  occurs  in  dry  and 
cold  soils.  Manures  have  been  mentioned  as  probable  causes.  Doubt- 
less, these,  with  their  stimulating  action,  are  injurious,  but  they  only  render 
the  plant  succulent  and  cellular.  Rotten  potatoes  invariably  nourish  fungi, 
which  were  consequently  regarded  by  many  as  the  source  of  disease.  This 
hypothesis  is  improbable.  All  decaying  matter  is  thus  marked,  but  the 
fungi  never  appear  until  decomposition  has  set  in.  Smee  frequently 
attempted  to  innoculate  sound  potatoes  with  them,  but  always  failed. 
Fungi,  therefore,  have  no  share  in  producing  or  advancing  the  disease. 

The  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smee, 
who  ascertained  that  it  is  caused  by  an  insect  which  he  terms  the  aphis 
vastatar.  The  fecundity  of  this  creature  is  almost  incredible.  Bea- 
mur  has  proved  that  in  five  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor 
of  5,904,900,000  descendants,  and  there  are  about  twenty  generations  per 
annum.  One  female  may  produce  young  for  nine  gen^utions  without  con- 
tact with  the  male.  The  aphis  first  attacks  some  large  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted leaf,  where  the  amount  of  water  expired  is  not  great,  and  passes 
thence  to  others  until  the  foliage  is  totally  destroyed.  There  being  no 
longer  a  digestive  apparatus,  the  sap  ceases  to  form,  but  the  roots  con- 
tinue their  absorbing  action ;  the  cells  become  distended,  water  exudes 
from  the  collar,  and  decomposition  sets  in.  The  life  of  the  destroyer  does 
not  terminate  with  that  of  the  plant.  When  nourishment  is  no  longer 
afforded,  the  insect  assumes  the  pupa  state,  from  which  it  soon  emerges 
with  wings.  In  this  condition  it  moves  in  great  multitudes  from  place 
to  place,  destroying  in  its  path  the  beet,  turnip,  and  spinach  crops. 

Bemedies,  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  aphis  is  repressed  by  lady-bugs  and 
the  soft-billed  birds ;  but  these  are  insufficient  where  the  insect  appears 
in  vast  numbers,  and  resort  to  artificial  remedies  is  necessary.  The  aphis 
is  easily  drowned ;  and  some  have,  therefore,  recommended  syringing  the 
plant  with  water  ;  but  this  is  useless,  for  the  insect  is  always  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  besides  can  not  be  washed  off,  as  it  is  so  firmly 
attached  by  its  suctorial  apparatus  as  to  be  unable  to  move  itself  for  sev- 
eral seconds  after  being  disturbed.  Quicklime  has  been  found  to  destroy 
the  animal  immediately ;  and  Smee  says  that  many  have  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  rot  by  sprinkling  this  substance  over  the  leaves.  This  is 
cheap  and  of  easy  application,  and  is  well  worthy  of  thorough  test  by 
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agricultorists.  As  ducklings  devour  this  aphis  greedilj,  it  might  be  weD 
to  rear  these  in  large  numbers  when  the  disease  is  expected.  Stringent 
laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  softrbilled  birds.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  contagion  ;  and  such  crops  as  the  l^eet  and  tur- 
nip, which  are  equally  liable  to  attacks  hj  the  aphis,  should  not  be  plant- 
ed in  or  near  potato  lots.  Early  varieties  are  less  likely  to  be  affected 
than  the  later,  as  the  vaatator  seldom  appears  in  force  before  July  or 
August. 

In  1848,  Dr.  Klotsch,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Herbarium  at  Berlin,  offered 
the  following  plan  for  preventing  the  disease :  "  In  the  fifth,  axth,  or 
seventh  week  after  setting  out  the  tubers,  and  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
week  after  planting  germs  furnished  with  roots,  or  at  times  when  the 
plants  are  at  a  height  of  from  six  to  nine  inches  above  the  soil,  pinch 
off  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches  or  twigs  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
inch  downward,  and  repeat  this  on  every  branch  or  twig  on  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  week,  no  matter  at  what  time  of  day."  The  operation  of  this 
plan  is  easily  seen.  By  clipping  the  ends  of  the  twigs  the  leaves  are  kept 
in  a  healthy  state  and  do  not  become  exhausted.  The  aphis  can  not  begin 
on  an  active  leaf,  as  the  water  expired  would  drown  it.  The  expedient  of 
clipping,  therefore,  affords  considerable  protection,  although  its  success 
did  not  equal  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Klotsch.  However,  it  requires 
more  labor  than  is  repaid  by  the  crop,  and  consequently  is  no  longer  em* 
ployed. 


A  PLEA  FOR  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.* 


IT  is  now,  perhaps,  universally  admitted  that  every  human  being  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  as  much  education  as  shall  make  him  a  good  cit- 
izen, end  virtuous  member  of  society.  It  is  also  generally  acknowledged 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  society  to  provide  for  thi« ;  and  tie 
more  humane  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  present  day  is  becoming  more 
and  more  satisfied  that  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it  is  a  wise  and 
true  policy  to  institute  measures  to  prevent  (or  at  least  to  reduce  to  the  > 
minimum)  the  formation  of  a  criminal  class,  rather  than  afterwards  at- 
tempt, by  severe  and  repressive  measures,  to  extirpate  its  hydra  heads. 
But  our  educational  reformers  have  heretofore  been  too  apt  to  rest  sat- 
isfied with  the  assumption  that  the  means  of  education  being  provided, 
the  thing  was  done ;  that  the  school  being  accessible  to  the  child,  the 

«  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Scottish  Central  Association  of  School- 
masters, at  Alloa,  by  John  Macturk,  Esq. 
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cMd  shonld  necessarily  bfe  edacated.  Accordingly,  schools  hare  been 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent — in  some  localities  quite  beyond  their  require- 
ments. There  are,  perhaps,  very  few  places  in  this  country  destitute  of 
the  means  of  .education.  But  notwithstanding  the  vast  array  of  educa- 
tional appliances  thus  provided,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  &ct  that 
oyer  the  whole  country,  more  especially  in  crowded  city  populations,  and 
the  great  centres  of  industry,  great  masses  are  growing  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unamenable  to  the  school  influences 
around  them.  In  addition  to  the  ignorance,  apathy,  poverty,  and  vice  of 
the  parents,  there  is  the  great  temptation  (more  powerful  than  any)  to 
turn  the  child's  labor  to  account  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  thus 
keep  or  remove  him  from  school  instniction.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not 
inability  to  pay  the  school-fee  that  weighs  with  the  parent,  but  the  desire 
to  profit  from  his  child's  earnings.  There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  stone 
and  lime  to  attract  scholars,  though  enhanced  with  all  the  best  appliances 
and  means  of  education.  Moral  suasion  has  been  the  favorite,  and  for- 
merly a  rather  successful  instrument  in  bringing  scholars  to  school.  But 
in  these  days  of  great  demand  for  juvenile  labor,  it  has  but  little  weight, 
and  other  expedients  of  a  more  questionable  character  have  been  resorted 
to.  In  the  presence  of  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  consequent 
vice  m  the  country,  so  distinctly  brought  out  by  statistics  and  reports  in-, 
numerable,  various  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  to  check  this  ever-swell 
ing  tide.  Ragged  schools,  Sabbath  schools,  evening  schools,  reformatories, 
the  factory  act,  and  many  other  agencies  have  now  been  in  active  and 
zealous  co-operation  with  the  ordinary  machinery  of  education,  long 
enough  to  test  their  respective  and  united  powers.  But,  notwithstanding, 
their  success,  at  best,  has  been  only  partial ;  and  even  their  most  sanguine 
advocates  and  supporters  confess  their  inadequacy,  even  unitedly,  to  cope 
with  the  juvenile  ignorance  and  depravity  around. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  theoretically,  the  best  security  for  the  suf- 
ficient education  of  every  child  will  be  found  in  the  conviction  of  the 
parent  of  the  inestimable  value  of  that  education,  and  the  resolution  to 
make  every  sacrifice  necessary  for  its  attainment.  But  such  a  happy  con- 
dition, universally,  can  only,  I  fear,  be  found  in  Utopia,  or  at  the  millen- 
nium ;  meantime,  we  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it. 

The  country  has  been  slow  to  broach,  much  more  to  sanction,  any  plan 
of  a  compulsory  nature,  until  all  the  expedients  had  been  tried  that  could 
be  considered  feasible.  At  last,  every  other  plan  having  apparently 
failed  to  secure  the  desired  results,  men's  minds  are  falling  back  upon 
that  plan  which,  by  a  harsh  name,  is  called  **  compulsory  education,"  and 
which,  though  present  to  many  minds,  they  did  not  like  to  name.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  jealous,  and  justly  so,  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  will  endure  no  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  even  the  meanest 
of  the  subjects.    Among  these,  the  right  of  the  parent  over  the  child  is  a 
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sacred  right,  and  onght  to  be  jealously  guaided.  We  sa^  contmental 
despots  creating  great  systems  of  pnbli«  instruction  co-extensiye  with 
their  dominions,  and  compelling  every  child  to  come  in  and  be  instructed  ; 
and  we  took  the  alarm,  and  inwardly  resolved  that  no  man,  be  he  king  or 
kaiser,  should  ever  deprive  a  free-born  Briton  of  the  privilege  of  bringing 
up  his  child,  if  he  chose,  in  glorious  ignorance.  We  imagmed  it  was  a 
sort  of  kindness  indulged  m  only  by  a  "  paternal"  government,  forgetting 
that  it  has  been  equally  the  favorite  of  the  free  Cantons  ot  Switzerland 
and  the  jealous  democracy  of  NewvEngland.  The  sturdy  Puritan  fathers, 
who  shivered  tyranny  m  the  Old  World,  and  fled  for  freedom  to  the  wilds 
of  the  New,  had  no  such  sentimental  weakness  about ''  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.''  "  The  liberty  of  the  subject"  is  a  fine  phrase  ;  but  what,  in 
this  country,  does  it  signify  ?  A  human  being,  in  civilized  society,  forfeits 
many  of  those  privileges  and  liberties  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  state  of 
nature.    He  is  no  longer 

"  Free  as  when  nature  first  made  man, 
And  wild  in  wooda  the  noble  savage  lan." 

Society  has  claims  upon  the  individual  as  much  as  the  individual  upon 
society ;  and  it  is  always  a  nice  problem  how  best  to  secure  mdividual 
liberty,  and  reconcile  it  with  the  rightful  demands  of  the  bo^y  politic. 
But  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of 
society  perfectly  harmonize.  As  every  rational  being  is  endowed  by  his 
Maker  with  powers  of  mind  and  faculties  of  soul  capable  of  indefinite  im- 
provement, and,  according  as  these  powers  are  neglected  or  improved, 
with  a  mighty  destiny  before  hun  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  does  violence  to 
the  moral  nature,  and  thwarts  the  high  behests  of  Providence,  to  refuse 
to  a  siagle  child  the  means  of  culture  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  good 
of  humanity.  Education  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  rational 
creature.  A  sound  and  enlightened  education  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
as  important  to  the  welfare  of  society,  as  to  that  of  the  individual ;  and  so- 
ciety sins  against  its  dearest  interests  when,  from  false  sentiment,  or  timid 
counsels,  or  narrow  and  sordid  views,  or  stolid  indifference,  it  permits  any 
of  its  members,  even  the  meanest,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  licentious- 
ness. Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  the  State  to  assume  the  functions  of 
the  parent — that  were  a  great  evil  in  itself — except  where  the  parent, 
through  ignorance,  or  wilfulness,  or  incapacity,  refuses  to  do  that  duty 
which  enlightened  reason  and  public  opinion  declare  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  both  child  and  State.  But  it  is  false  policy,  and  as  injurious 
as  it  is  false,  to  defer  to  the  ignorance,  or  caprice,  or  selfishness  of  the 
multitude  in  a  matter  so  vital.  Let  them  cry  out  about  "  the  liberty  of 
the  subject," — 

"  License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty." 
Is  the  prevention  of  crime  a  greater  infiringement  of  liberty  than  its  pun- 
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ishmenl  f  The  liberty  to  remain  ignorant  may  well  rank  with  the  liberty 
to  starFe.  '^  Liberty,  I  am  told,  is  a  diyine  thing,^  says  Garlyle.  "  Lib- 
erty, when  it  becomes  the  liberty  to  die  by  starvation,  is  not  so  di« 
vine  !  Liberty  requires  new  definitions."  "  I  think  it  is  a  totally  mis- 
taken idea  of  liberty,*'  says  Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  royal  commission  on  this  point,  **•  to  leave  every  thing  to  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  least  instructed  class  of  parents  of  a  country."  The  Latin 
adage  well  expresses  it — "Salas  populi,  suprema  lex."  Besides,  educa- 
tion, apart  from  the  religious  element,  does  not  lie  within  the  domains 
of  conscience ;  and  as  no  one  seeks  to  obtrude  that  element  upon  any, 
we  intermeddle  with  no  conscientious  convictions,  and  there  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 

In  sanitary  matters,  we  take  care  that  no  man  shall  do  as  he  pleases,  if 
that  pleasure  seems  likely  to  injure  his  neighbor's  health,  and  no  one  then 
talks  of  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  as  little  ought  we  to 
allow  our  neighbor  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  crime,  to  become  both  a 
moral  and  material  pest  to  society  around  him,  not  only  to  promote,  but 
perpetuate  crime.  We  have  compulsion  as  to  vaccination,  as  well  as  to  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  in  all  these  cases  without 
complaint,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Why  not,  then,  also  m  relation 
to  education  ?  As  has  been  well  remarked,  "  It  would  benefit  the  careless 
and  now  uncared  for,  while  it  would  not  afifect  the  thoughtful,  who  al- 
ready discharge  their  duty  ;  just  as  sanitary  regulations  bear  only  on  the 
negligent,  without  annoying  the  ahready  cleanly  and  the  provident." 

But  after  all,  I  do  think  the  cry  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as 
affected  by  compulsory  education,  is  more  a  fanciful  bugbear  of  theorizing 
and  speculative  educationists,  than  of  the  working  glasses  themselves.  I 
believe  the  decent  portion  of  them,  at  least,  would  hail  it  as  a  boon,  and 
the  only  cure  for  existing  evils  ;  as  a  protection  to  themselves  against  the 
temptation  to  sell  their  children  too  early  to  toil ;  as  a  protection  to  them 
against  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  whom  ignorance  and  vice  have 
brought  to  poverty ;  and  as  a  real  blessing  thrust  upon  their  worthless 
neighbors.  I  hope  we  are  now  about  to  realize  the  noble,  yet  simple 
policy  of  John  Knox,  whose  sagacity  and  largeness  of  view,  as  regards 
education,  is  every  year  becoming  more  apparent,  so  that  even  our  at- 
tempted reforms  are  merely  extensions  or  adaptations  of  his  principles. 
And  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  education,  he  was  far  before  us.  His 
"  First  Book  of  Discipline"  provides  not  only  "  that  every  several  kirke 
have  ane  schulemaister  appointed  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin 
tongue,"  but  it  also  enjoins  that '' provision  be  made  for  attendance  of 
those  that  be  poor  ;  for  this  must  he  carefully  provided,  thai  no  father^ 
of  whai  esUUe  or  condition  that  ever  he  may  bCy  use  his  children  at  his 
awn  fantasie,  especially  in  their  youthhead,  hut  all  must  he  compelled 
to  hring  up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue^    Compulsory  at- 
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tendance  seemed  to  him  the  necessary  corollary  to  a  national  system  of 
education  such  as  he  contemplated,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  th^ 
coontry.  And  now  that  it  is  in  earnest  proposed  to'  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  every  child  in  the  land,  I  hope  it  will  be  established,  as  a  neces- 
sary seqael,  that  every  child  shall  take  advanti^e  of  the  education  thus 
provided.  As  long  as  it  could  not  be, proved  that  the  school  was  acces- 
sible to  every  child,  it  might  be  argued  as  cruel  or  inconsistent  to  require 
or  expect  every  child  to  be  sufficiently  taught,  and  to  inflict  penalties  in 
case  of  failure.  But  when  the  school  is,  so  to  speak,  brought  to  every 
child's  door,  it  seems  to  me  most  illo^cal  and  unwise  not  to  insist  upon 
every  child  taking  the  full  benefit  of  it.  If  the  country  is  to  be  compelled 
to  build  schools,  are  the  youth  of  the  country  not  to  be  compelled  to 
frequent  them  ?  If  there  is  compulsion  on  the  one  hand,  why  should 
there  be  no  compulsion  on  the  other  7  It  would  be  erecting  a  large, 
cumbrous^  and  costly  machinery,  well  manned  and  well  equipped,  and  yet 
never  caring  to  see  that  the  pabulum  upon  which  it  is  to  operate  is  really 
brought  within  its  sweep.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  great  national  ma- 
chine not  only  works  wdl,  but  that  all  the  available  raw  material  of  the 
country  comes  in  for  its  due  amount  of  elaboration  and  culture. 

Adam  Smith  says,  "The "State  should  take  means  for  imposing  edu- 
cation on  children ;"  and  he  proposed  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
open  a  shop,  or  become  a  member  of  a  corporate  body  in  a  town,  unless 
he  could  read  and  writp.  So  convinced  was  this  eminent  philosopher  that 
knowledge  promotes  the  true  "  wealth  of  nations,"  and  that  ignorance  is 
the  ruin  aid  reproach  of  any  state  I  And  if  the  people  of  this  country 
are  to  be  admitted  to  a  still  larger  share  of  political  power,  still  more 
urgent  are  the  reasons  for  anxiety  to  qualify  them  by  increased  intelli- 
gence for  the  right  exercise  of  their  privileges. 

While  several  of  the  most  enlightened  of  foreign  nations  (including 
most  of  the  States  of  Europe)  have  adopted  the  principles  thus  recom- 
mended, "  and  compel  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  learning  and 
virtue,"  this  country  has  never  yet  reached  "the  height  of  this  great 
argument."  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  dif- 
ferently modified  forms  of  compulsory  education  adopted  by  these  several 
States.  I  would  certainly  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  idea  of  Prussian- 
izing our  schools,  or,  indeed,  any  direct  form  of  compulsion.  I  would,  of 
all  others,  prefer  that  indurect  form  of  it,  which  is  termed  an  educational 
test.  I  would  like  to  see  the  principles  of  the  factory  a<;t  extended  to  all 
industrial  employments  whatever,  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  public  work, 
so  that  no  employer  of  labor, — the  small  tradesman  as  well  as  the  large 
capitalist, — should,  under  a  penalty,  receive  into  any  stated  and  regular 
employment  any  child,  without  restriction  of  age,  who  did  not  produce, 
from  a  duly  registered  or  certified  teacher,  or  other  accredited  authority, 
a  certificate  that  the  child's  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith* 
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metic  were  such  as  would  really  be  serviceable  to  him  in  after-life.  Di- 
rect compulsion  would  be  harsh  and  arbitrary  ;  and  sure  to  be  unpopular, 
would  require  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery,  and  would  rob  the 
parent  of  his  sense  of  responsibility.  The  indbrect  method  would  act  as  a 
check  by  a  very  simple  machinery,  and  would,  from  the.  consequences  of 
neglect,  teach  the  parent  forethought,  and  the  necessity  of  selfnienial.  I 
would  have  no  restriction  as  to  age.  I  would  lay  down  the  broad  priy- 
ciple,  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  age,  unless  the  child  be  sufficiently 
educated,  he  has  not  received  the  necessary  qualification  to  be  merged  in 
the  general  population  as  a  responsible  member  of  society,  and  entitled  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges.*  His  admission  might  endanger  the  moral 
health  of  his  associates  :  let  him  perform  quarantine  till  he  is  pronounced 
free  from  the  taint  of  ignorance.  If  you  fix  an  4ge,  you  impose  undue 
restrictions  and  disabilities  oh  those  who  are  qualified  before  the  legal  age, 
and  thus  punish  and  discourage  the  provident  parent  who  has  early 
and  carefully  seen  to  his  child's  schooling.  If  you  fix  an  age,  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  in  which  a  selfish  parent  can  employ  his  child  at  remuner 
ative  work,  and  yet  not  in  regular  and  stated  occupation,  by  which  tha 
allotted  school-years  may  be  trifled  or  wasted  ;  and  when  he  has  reached 
the  legal  age  you  can  not  dejiy  him  work,  however  ill-instructed.  It  may 
80  happen,  indeed,  that  he  will  never,  from  incapacity,  acquure  the  min- 
imum amount  of  school  attainment.  But  ju^t  as  in  the  vaccint^tion  act, 
certificates  of  insusceptibility  are  admitted,  so,  when  requisite,  let  there  be 
certificates  of  non-susceptibility  of  learning. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  see  tiiat  the  child  can  do  what  he 
professes  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Reading  and  writing  are  merely  arts 
and  means  to  an  end — that  end,  moral  and  intellectual  culture ;  and  if 
tl^se  are  not  acquired  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  used  with  ease,  they  will 
never  be  used  with  pleasure  ;  and  unless  the  taste  for  mental  improvement 
has  been  originated  and  quickened  by  school,  or  other  influences,  these 
keys  of  knowledge  will  soon  rust  firom  disuse,  and  become  as  profitless  to 
their  possessor  as  if  they  had  never  been  his.  A  little  knowledge  may 
not,  as  the  poet  says,  be  a  dangerous  thing  ;  but,  assuredly,  only  a  little 
reading,  and  a^little  writing,  are  about  as  good  as  none  at  all.  Let  the 
standard  be  ever  so  low,  it  must  be  thorough. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  plan  I  have  suggested  would  not  require  modifica- 
tion in  details  in  actually  working  it.  I  am  anxious  only  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  application  of  the  principle.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  fancy 
it  would  reach  every  case,  and  leave  no  child's  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
uncared  for.  There  would  still  be  ample  room  for  the  utmost  exercise  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  The  pauper's  child  would,  of  course,  as  at 
present,  be  cared  for  by  law  ;  the  wiling,  but  needy  parent,  not  a  pauper, 

*  Tbo  law  in  Sweden  oonsidexB  a  man  a  minor  nnlesa  ho  can  read  and  write. 
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shonld  have  proTision  made  for  his  case  by  the  local  authorities  ;  reform- 
atories would  still  be  needed,— although  in  diminished  numbers, — for  the 
reclamation  of  the  vicious,  and  ragged  schools  for  the  destitute  and  oat- 
cast.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  with  such  appliances  zealously 
and  faithfully  used,  prosperity  and  virtue  will  more  abound,  and  ignorance, 
with  her  ignoble  brood  of  poverty,  and  sloth,  and  crime,  will  "  hide  their 
diminished  heads."  And  surely  it  were  peculiarly  worthy  of  a  great  and 
free  country  thus  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
"  perish  for  hick  of  knowledge."  We  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  phys- 
ical life  ;  let  us  minister  with  unstinted  hand  to  the  wants  of  their  higher 
nature.  We  boast  of  our  wealth  and  material  greatness  ;  let  us  care  much 
more  for  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  So  shall  we  enhance  the  value  of 
all  our  other  possessions,  and  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  nations  in  the  real- 
ization of  all  that  truly  constitutes  a  nation  great.  By  our  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  wisdom,  the  piety,  and  the  vurtue  of  our  sons  and  daughters, 
we  shall  swell  the  tide  of  patriotism  from  age  to  age,  by  adding  yet 
another  to  the  many  blessings  Britain  has  bequeathed  to  her  children. 


MILITARY  DRILL   FOR  SCHOOLS   OP  ALL   KINDS. 

in. 

10.  Whedinga. 

WHEELING  changes  the  front  of  a  line  of  men  to  a  position  at 
right  angles  with  its  present  one.  It  is  precisely  like  the  motion  of 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wheels, — the  wheel  at  a  halt, 
or  on  a  ''fixed  pivot ;"  and  the  wheel  on  the  march,  or  on  a  ''movable 
pivot."  If  the  wheel  is  to  the  right,  the  man  on  the  right,  or  nearest  to 
the  hvb  of  the  wheel,  is  called  the  pivot ;  if  to  the  left,  the  left-hand  man. 
In  the  first  kind  of  wheel,  the  pivot  is  at  the  hub  or  center  of  the  circle, 
and  marks  time  m  his  place  (in  squad-drill),  and  slowly  {urns,  regulating  by 
the  man  on  the  opposite  flank.  This  latter  takes  the  full  step  and  marches 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  f^ont  of  the 
squad.  The  men  between  the  two  flanks  take  longer  or  shorter  steps,  as 
they  are  further  from  or  nearer  to  the  pivot. 

The  wheel  may  be  broken  in  two  ways  :  the  men  at  the  pivot,  or 
between  that  and  the  marching  flank,  may  step  too  long,  and  so  get  around 
before  the  latter ;  and  the  men  away  from  the  pivot  may  describe  too 
large  circles,  which  will  separate  them  from  the  pivot.  The  guide,  there- 
fore, is  double,  and  the  rule  is,  "  Do  not  go  ahead  of  the  left  guide  (in  a 
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right  wheel),  nor  lose  the  touch  of  the  elbows  toward  the  right."  In 
other  words,  the  spoke  must  neither  bend  nor  stretch. 

In  the  second  kind  of  wheel,  the  center  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
pivot-man,  who,  instead  of  marking  time  and  taming,  takes  a  third  of  the 
usual  §tep.  Take  away  two  or  three  men  from  the  pivot  flank  of  a  wheel 
from  a  halt ;  and  you  have  this  sprt  of  wheel.  But  the  guide  is  entirely 
toward  the  outer  flank. 

The  commands  for  the  two  wheels  are,  "  By  squad,  right  wheel 

MAKCH,''  and,  "  Bight  wheel march."    When  the  squad  has  wheeled 

far  enough,  usually  a  quarter-circle,  the  order  is,  "  Sqiuid halt,"  or, 

"  Forward march." 

11.  Double  Quick. 

We  have  learned  to  march  in  common  and  quick  time  ;  in  double-quick 
time,  the  walk  becomes  a  trot.  To  teach  the  principles  of  this  step,  the 
movement  of  the  legs  is  first  taught,  standing  still.  The  order  is,  "  Double- 
quick  step MARCH."    At  the  first  part  the  clenched  hands  are  placed 

at  the  sides,  above  the  hips,  naUs  toward  the  body.  At  the  word 
"  march"  the  left  foot  is  lifted  straight  up,  the  knee  bemg  bent,  and  im- 
mediately replaced  ;  the  right  foot  executes  the  same,  and  this  motion  is 
continued,  slowly  at  first,  the  instructor  indicating  the  time,  and  gradually 
quickening  till  Ihe  movement  is  so  rapid  that  the  weight  is  thrown  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  in  a  sort  of  gentle  trot.  This,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  steps  per  minute,  is  marking  double-quick  time. 

To  march  oflf  in  double-quick  time,  the  command  is, "  Forward — double- 

quick MARCH ;"  the  squad  steps  oflf  at  double-quick  time  with  the  left 

foot,  taking  a  thirty-inch  step.  Tlie  hands  are  aluxiys  raised  at  the  word 
"  double-quick.^'  To  execute  any  maneuver  in  double-quick  time,  insert 
the  word  "  douhle-quick^  just  before  *'  march  ;"  e.  g. :  "  By  file  right — 
doK^^e^utcib --*- MARCH."     To  pass  from  quick  to  double-quick  time, 

command  simply,  ^'' Double-quick march,"  the  last  word  with  the 

right  foot    To  pass  again  to  quick,  **  Quick-time march." 

The  double-quick  movements  are  very  showy,  very  useful  at  tunes,  and 
Tery  good  exercise.  The  body  must  be  kept  erect,  the  shoulders  back,  and 
the  mouth  shut. 

12.  The  Salute,  etc. 

The  military  salute  is  executed  in  three  motions,  which  should  be  taught 
one  at  a  time.  The  first  motion  is,  to  raise  the  right  arm,  bending  it  with 
a  flourish  till  the  two  first  fingers  touch  the  side  of  the  cap-front,-  palm 
to  the  front,  elbow  as  high  as  the  wrist :  the  second,  to  straighten  out 
the  arm  horizontally,  and  briskly  :  the  third,  to  drop  it  by  the  side.     At 

the  command,  "  Squad salute,"  these  three  motions  are  executed  in 

quick-time.  At  first  the  pupil  should  be  njade  to  couht  ^one,  two,  three,^^ 
in  time  with  the  motions.  When  standing  in  line,  the  arm  is  carried  back 
a  litfle,  so  as  to  pass  behind  the  next  boy  on  the  right 
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In  a  school  which  is  at  all  military  in  its  character,  the  salute  should  be 
required  on  aU  proper  occasions. 

Besides  the  "best"  already  given,  we  have  ^  In  place rest,"  and 

"  Parade rest."    The  former  allows  the  body  to  be  moved,  and  does 

not  forbid  speaking,  but  requires  one  foot  (it  is  best  to  say  the  left,  for 
uniformity)  to  be  kept  wholly,  both  heel  and  toe,  in  its  place.  "  Parade 
rest"  is  merely  a  more  easy  position  than  attention,  but  must  be  preserved 
with  equal  steadiness.  The  right  foot  is  carried  back  six  inches,  the  toe 
not  being  turned  any  further  out,  and  the  left  hand  is  elapsed  over  the 
right  wrist.  To  come  back  to  attention  from  asy  position  of  rest,  the 
order  is,  "  Attention squad." 

Company  Drill. 

The  squads,  havmg  practiced  the  elementaiy  drill,  are  formed  into  a 
regularly  orgamzed  company.  New  officers  are  now  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  old  ones  taught  their  places  in  the  company.  We  must  have  a  cap- 
tain ;  and  if  we  have  twenty-four  or  more  rank  and  file,  a  lieutentant.  For 
a  still  larger  company,  one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant.  We  must  have 
a  first  and  second  sergeant,  aa  right  and  left  guides,  and  four  corporals,  to 
mark  the  division  of  platoons. 

The  company  is  always  supposed  either  to  be  in  line — that  is,  to  have 
other  companies  on  its  right  and  left ;  or  in  column— that  is,  to  have  other 
companies  before  and  behind,  parallel  with  it. 

In  column,  the  guides  are  posted  as  in  squad-drill ;  and  the  captain  is 
two  paces  in  front  of  the  center  and  facing  the  same  way  as  the  company. 
The  lieutenant  is  two  paces  from  the  rear  of  the  company,  near  the  left. 

In  line,  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  captain  is  on  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  front  rank  ;  the  first  sergeant  fall's  back  into  the  rear  rank. 

The  company  is  always  formed  in  two  ranks.  The  old  rule  for  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ranks  was  "  thirteen  inches  from  breast  to  back,"  but 
the  distance  of  a  pace,  adopted  by  Morris  from  the  English  drill,  is  prefer- 
able, because  it  does  not  require  the  lock-step.  The  tallest  corporal  is  on 
the  right ;  the  two  next  in  height  together  in  the  center,  and  the  shortest 
on  the  left ;  all  in  the  front  rank.  The  tallest  private  is  behind  the  tallest 
corporal ;  the  second  private  in  the  front  rank  on  the  left  of  that  corporal ; 
the  third  behind  the  second,  and  so  on  alternately.  If  there  is  an  odd 
man,  he  should  be  the  third  from  the  left. 

The  company  falls  in  at  first  in  one  rank.  The  corporals  place  them- 
self  as  above,  the  two  center  ones  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center,  leav- 
ing one  man  between  them.    To  form  in  two  ranks,  the  first  sergeant 

commands,  "In  ttoo  ranks  form  company—-company,  right fack 

MARCH."    At  the  word,  "  Face,"  all  face  except  the  tallest  corporal, 

who  stands  fast.  At  the  comm&nd,  **  March,"  all  who  have  faced  step  off 
as  usual ;  the  tallest  private  steps  into  his  place  behind  the  corporal^  the 
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next  into  the  front  rank,  the  thurd  coyers  him,  and  so  on  alternately  m 
front  and  rear.  The  sergeant  then  divides  the  company  into  two  platoons, 
of  eqoal  front,  if  possible  ;  if  the  number  of  files  is  odd,  the  first  platoon 
contains  the  even  number.  He  then  orders,  "  In  each  rank^  count  twos.^ 
The  two  tvnks  count  together.  If  the  third  file  (whether  complete,  or  a 
half-file)  from  the  left  counts  <<one/'  it  is  an  odd  file  and  has  no  number  ; 
the  numbers  of  the  two  left  files  are  then  changed,  so  that  the  last  file  is 
"  number  two." 

Each  two  files,  or  four  men,  Nos.  "  one''  and  "  two,"  in  the  front  and 
rear  ranks,  are  called  a  group.  The  group  never  separates.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  first  platoon  must  have  an  even  number  of  files. 

Every  command  in*the  squad-drill  can  be  used  for  the  company  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "  company"  for  "  squad."  It  only  remains  to  state  the 
differences  occasioned  by  two  ranks  and  the  additional  officers.  In  dress-  • 
ing,  if  the  company  is  in  line,  the  captain  superintends  the  alignment  from 
his  place  in  line,  or  a  corresponding  place  on  the  left ;  if  in  column,  from 
a  point  two  paces  outside  of  the  guide,  upon  whom  the  alignment  is  made, 
and  fiftcing  toward  that  guide. 

In  facing  to  the  right,  the  captain  places  himself  on  the  left  of  the  right 
guide,  who  always  steps  into  the  front  rank  before  facing ;  in  facing  to 
the  left,  the  captain  is  on  the  right  of  the  left  guide.  After  facing  the 
rear  rank,  side-steps  to  the  right  or  left, /rom  the  front  rank ;  each  rank 
then  doubles,  as  if  it  were  a  squad.  Thus,  the  company  will  be  formed  in  a 
column  of  fours,  touching  elbows.  Each  group  will  be  by  itself,  and  there 
will  be  sufficient  distance  between  the  groups  to  avoid  the  lock-step.  The 
fours  will  be  formed  as  follows, /denoting  front  rank,  and  r,  rear : 

Facing  Right,  i/— 2/'--lr-— 2r. 

Facing  Left,  lr—2r—lf—2f 

We  will  recapitulate  those  commands  of  the  squad-drill  which  present 
any  difference. 

"  By  file  right,''  or  "  left  J'  Each  group  of  four  makes  a  wheel  of  the 
second  variety,  successively. 

"  Company  -  -  -  -  halt front"  (when  marching  in  fours,,  by  the 

right  or  left  flank).    After  undoubling,  the  rear  rank  closes  up» 

"  Company,  by  the  right  flank."    Files  double,  as  in  facmg  at  a  halt. 

^  On  the  right,  by  file,  into  line.''  The  captain  and  first  sergeant  com- 
.mence  the  formation,  followed  by  the  front-rank  men;  the  rear  rank 
jnarks  time  at  the  word  *'  march,''  and  does  not  commence  the  formation 
till  four  of  the  front  rank  are  in  line. 

In  a  wheel  by  company  from  a  halt,  the  right  guide  stands  motionless 
until  the  word  Front  (the  wheel  being  to  the  right) ;  the  man  next  him 
does  not  mark  time,  but  faces  at  once  to  the  right.  The  captain  halts 
the  company  a  little  before  the  quarter-circle  is  completed ;  goes  to  the 
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point  where  the  left  will  rest,  and  faces  toward  the  man  who  has  faced  :  the 
left  gaide  steps  np  and  touches  the  captain's  breast  with  his  left  elbow  ; 
the  captain  places  him  exactly  in  line  with  the  man  on  the  right  who  facet, 
and  oilers, "  Left  *  —  dress."  A  wheel  to  the  left  is  precisely  the  converse. 

To  wheel  by  platoons,  the  order  is,  "  By  platoon,  right  wheel  -  -  -  - 
HARCH."  The  captain  commands  the  first  or  right  platoon,  and  the  liei»- 
tenant  the  second.  The  righ(  gnide  of  the  company  is  the  gnide  of  the 
first  platoon ;  the  left  gnide  of  the  company  is  the  gnide  of  the  second 
platoon.  The  conmiander  of  each  platoon  dresses  it  to  the  left,  the  gnide 
stepping  out  for  that  purpose,  just  as  was  explained  for  the  captain  in  the 
last  paragraph,  the  man  on  the  right  of  each  platoon  facing  to  the  right. 
After  dressmg,  and  ordering,  "  Frokt,"  each  chief  of  platoon  takes  post 
two  paces  before  the  center  of  his  command. 

'  The  column  thus  formed  has  its  guides  on  the  left,  and  is  called  a  ooluma 
*'  right  in  front."  A  column  "  left  in  firont,"  formed  by  the  command, 
**  By  platoon^  left  wheel*  -  •  •march,"  has  its  guides  to  the  right.  The 
platoon  commanders  and  platoon  guides  are  the  same.  At  the  commandi 
''  Guide  right,^  given  on  the  march,  the  guides  change  to  that  side. 

To  march  the  column,  the  instructor  orders,  "  Column  forward^  guide 
right  llefY]  -  -  -  •  karch."  To  change  the  direction  of  the  march,  what  is 
executed  by  a  column  of  fours  at  the  command,  "  By  file  right,"  or  **  Ze/V 
he  orders,  *'  Head  of  column  to  the  right,"  If  the  guides  are  not  alre^y 
on  the  left,  he  must  first  change  them  by  the  command,  "  Guide  l^,"  he^ 
cause  in  a  wheel  of  the  second  kind  the  giude  must  be  outward.  Tlie 
commander  of  the  leaping  platoon  orders,  **  Bight  wheel  •  -  -  •  mabch,'^ 
^  Forward  •  — march  ;*'  the  commander  of  the  other  platoon  gives  the 
same  orders  on  arriving  at  the  same  place. 

The  commands  for  halting  and  forming  line  are  ''  Column halt,'^ 

"  Left  into  line  wheel march."    The  guides  stand  fast,  the  men  next 

them  face  to  the  left ;  the  chi^  of  platoon  halt  their  platoon  ;  the  cap- 
tain dresses  the  whole  company  by  the  right,  the  lieutenant  returning  ta 
his  place  at  once  ;  after  the  dressing,  the  instructor  commands,  **  Guides 
-  —  POSTS,"  when  the  guides  pass  to  their  places. 

A  very  showy  movement  is  the  one  performed  while  on  the  mardi  in 

fours  by  the  command,  "  Open  order march."    The  men  of  each 

group  separate  to  two  paces  interval,  instead  of  marching  elbow  to  elbow. 
At  the  order,  "  Countermarch  by  file  right  -  -  •  -  march,"  each  of  the  four 
single  files,  in  which  the  company  is  formed,  countermarches  separatdy^ 

"  Close  order march,"  brings  us  back,  closing  in  on  the  cehtec 

This  is  purely  a  show  maneuver,  not  authorized  by  any  system  of  tactics. 

The  above  movements  will  generally  be  found  sufficient,  if  practiced 
until  perfect  accuracy  is  attained.  Others  may  be  taught  from  the  ordi- 
nary books  on  tactics,  if  greater  variety  is  desired. 
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GLYCERINE  AND  NITRO-GLYCBRINB. 

THE  late  destrnctiTe  explosions  of  nitro-gljcerine  in  this  city  and  in 
San  Frandseo,  and  the  still  more  recent  and  appalling  explosion  at 
Aspinwall,  hare  brought  this  compound  into  sudden  and  painful  notoriety. 
Until  these  terrible  disasters,  which  have  followed  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession,  nitroglycerine  was  comparatiTely  unknown,  except  to 
chemists ;  and  many  who  are  familiar  with  glycerine  and  its  use,  especially 
in  the  toilet,  are  asking  what  is  its  cojnposition,  and  how  can  a  substance 
80  simple  and  hannless  be  converted  into  one  at  once  so  powerful  and 
daAgerocs? 

GLYCERINS. 

Glycerine  Is  a  nearly  colorless,  inodorous,  intensely  sweet,  and  very 
viscid  liquid,  nearly  a  third  heavier  than  water.  It  is  a  compound  of 
carbon,  hydrog^  and  oxygen,  having  the  formula  of  (OeHsOg).  It  is 
soluble  in  all  ]M*oportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  bat  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether«  It  can  not  be  made  to  crystallize,  and  does  not  dry  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  This  latter  property  nuiJces  it  exceedingly  useful  in  medicine  and 
the  arts,  and  also  for  toilet  purposes.  It  possesses  remarkable  antiseptk; 
properties,  and  preserves  animal  tissaes  immersed  in  it  in  all  their  natural 
cok>rs.  It  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  in  a  current  of  snper- 
heated  steam,  at  a  temperature  between  400^  and  600° ;  bat  when  ex- 
posed to  dry  heat,  it  is  volatilized  in  part,  while  the  remainder  is 
decomposed^  forming  the  pungent,  tear-producing  vapors  called  acrolein^ 
so  well  known  by  those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  £at-tK>iling  estab- 
lishments. 

When  liquid  oils  are  cooled  to  about  32?,  or  when  solid  fats  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  they  are  separated  into 
two  parts,  one  a  liquid,  and  the  other  more  or  less  concrete.  The  liquid 
is  termed  oleiii^  and  the  solid,  stoorine,  with  which  is  associated  a  vari- 
able portion  of  margaruie.  Each  of  these  is  a  compound  of  a  distinct 
fatty  acid,  with  the  sweet  principle  glyoenne,  which  constitutes  about 
one-tenth  part  of  all  animal  and  v^etable  oik  When  fats  and  oils  are 
decomposed  by  oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  the  ju^ids  combine  with  the  lead, 
formiAg  the  well-known  le$d  plcaier^  and  the  glycerine  is  set  free.  It  was 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  that  glycerine  was  first  discovered  by 
Scheele^  and  for  some  time  it  was  obtained  entirely  in  this  way.  It  is  now 
produced  in  large  quantity,  and  of  perfect  purity,  in  the  manufacture  of 
fioap  and  candles.  When  fats  are  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  or  soda,  the  alkali  displaces  the  glycerine,  and  combmes  with  the 
fatty  acids,  forming  soap ;  the  neutral  fat,  of  whatever  kmd,  being  re- 
volved into  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  fatty  acids  and  into  glycerine. 
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It  is  alfio  obtained  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  fat,  a  procei^ 
lately  introdaced  into  the  manofacture  of  candles.  In  this  reaction,  both 
the  fatty  acids  and  the  glycerine  assimilate  the  elements  of  water,  and  the 
excess  of  steam  carries  over  a  mechanical  mixture  of  glycerine  and  fatty 
acids,  which  rapidly  separates  into  two  layers  in  the  receiver. 

NrrRO-GLYCEBINE. 

f 
When  glycerine  is  added  to  equal  parts  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 

acids,  the  heavy,  oily-looking  liquid  nitroglycerine  is  formed.  It  is 
sometimes  called  glonoine,  and  was  shipped  under  this  name  on  the  .01- 
fated  European,  It  is  a  substitution  compound,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  of  the  glycerine  are  replaced  by  two  of  nitric  acid.  Its  formula 
is  therefore  (C«He(N04)«0e).  Nitric  acid  alone  decomposes  glycerine, 
oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  being  among  the  products. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  a  pale,  yellow,  oily  liquid  of  1.6  specific  gravity,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  powerfully  explosive  and  poisonous ;  a  single 
drop  placed  upon  the  tongue  will  cause  a  violent  headache,  lasting  for 
sevend  hours.  It  explodes  by  percussion,  or  when  confined  and  heated 
to  about  360^.  It  does  not  explode  by  the  mere  application  of  fire. 
It  was  discovered  in  1847,  by  M.  Sorbrero,  a  pupil  of  M.  Pelouze,  who 
thought  it  too  dangerous  for  practical  use.  Nothing  was  done  with  it 
until  it  was  applied  to  blasting  by  a  Swedish  engineer,  Mr.  Alfred  Noble, 
who  claims  to  have  so  improved  upon  the  original  method  of  manufactur- 
ing the  article,  as  to  make  it  no  more  dangerous  than  gunpowder.  But 
in  view  of  the  recent  mysterious  explosions,  it  would  seem  that  his  state- 
ments must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  He  has  obtained,  a 
patent  on  his  manufacture,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Blasting  Oil.  According  to  Mr.  Noble,  this  oil  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
glycerine  emidhree  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  can  be  kept  an  indefinite  time 
without  decomposition.  It  explodes  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  a  force 
estimated  to  be  thirteen  times  stronger  than  that  of  gunpowder.  Conse- 
quently, smaller  holes  and  fewer  'charges  are  required,  and  the  miner's 
work  is  very  much  lessened.  The  oil  is  simply  poured  into  the  drill-holes, 
covered  with  water,  and  the  charge  fired  by  a  waterproof  fuse  with  a  well- 
charged  percussion  cap  at  the  end.  The  explosion  is  so  sudden  that  the 
water  answers  instead  of  tamping.  It  is  sometimes  poured  through  water 
into  fissures,  and  fired  in  the  same  manner.  It  being  insoluble,  and  heavier 
than  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  serves  as  a  plug.  It  is, 
therefore,  specially  adapted  to  wet  mining ;  and  as  the  products  of  the 
combustion  of  blasting-oil  are  entirely  gaseous,  and  not  deleterious  like 
those  of  gunpowder,  it  will  doubtless  supersede  that  article  entirely  for 
mining  purposes,  provided  it  can  be  made  as  safe  to  handle.  For  the 
present,  however^  too  great  care  can  not  be  taken  in  storing  and  transport* 
ing  it. 
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JULIAN  GURDON:  SCHOOLMASTEE. 


Chapter  X. 

HAMERTOK. — ^THE   EZPEDITIOK. 

MY  first  year  at  Hamerton  Academy  greatly  tried  my  spirits,  and 
tasked  my  powers.  I  had  an  exigent  and  fastidious  public  to  sat- 
isfy. I  had  subordinate  teachers,  older  and  more  experienced  than  my- 
self, to  conciliate  and  to  harmonize  among  themselves ;  and  I  had  pupils 
who  had  built  much  hope  of  lax  rule  and  permitted  deficiencies  upon  my 
quiet  manners  and  apparent  youth.  But  I  was  determined  on  success, 
and  I  gained  it  At  the  close  of  the  second  term  I  was  satisfied — every 
purpose  I  had  sought  was  amply  achieved. 

In  giving  instruction,  I  had  myself  advanced  in  knowledge.  My  duties 
had  not  been  arduous,  and  I  had  progressed  in  my  favorite  pursuits. 
Already  I  was  quoted  as  an  authority  in  natural  science.  My  name  was 
favorably  known,  even  among  European  mvana,  and  I  was  continually 
besought  to  contribute  to  the  best  periodicals  upon  my  fibvorite  topics. 
Hamerton  was  proud  of  me  ;  Elmtown  boasted  that  I  had  been  nurtured 
at  her  bosom  ;  and  I  by  no  means  despised  the  more  substantial  rewards 
of  my  labors. 

The  long  vacation  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  my  school  year,  I 
spent  as  I  had  the  previous  one,  partly  in  a  pedestrian  tour,  and  partly  in 
conference  with  persons  interested,  like  myself,  in  scientific  pursuits.  Every 
step  now  was  a  step  forward.  I  did  not  regret  my  return  to  my  quiet 
avocation,  because  it  left  me  ample  time  for  the  studies  and  experiments 
in  which  I  was  fast  becoming  an  enthusiast ;  and  I  enjoyed  it  the  more 
that  I  was  initiating  some  of  my  pupils  into  these  studies,  and  that  their 
ardor  was  ta  me  a  delightful  stimulus. 

The  day  came  for  the  reopening  of  the  school,  and  brought  with  it  an 
unexpected  pleasure — one  of  the  keenest  I  ever  experienced.  All  my 
pupils  were  gathered  in  the  large  hall  appropriated  to  lectures  and  relig- 
ious exercises.  All  rose  as  I  entered,  in  greeting,  and  I  bowed  and 
glanced  round  to  include  all.  To  my  surprise,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  familiar 
face — one  I  had  scarcely  expected  to  see  again — that  of  Mary  Lee. 

She  blushed  and  smiled  as  her  eyes  met  mine.  It  was  evident  that  our 
meeting  was  a  mutual  pleasure.  The  moment  I  was  at  liberty,  I  ap- 
proached my  dear  pupil,  and  joyfully  took  her  hand  in  mine.  She  was  no 
longer  a  child ;  there  was  a  slight  reticence  in  her  manner,  but  her  gaze 
met  mine  with  the  old  frankness  and  fearlessness.  Pretty  as  a  child,  she 
had  become  a  beautiful  maiden.  I  had  loved  her  before ;  I  was  charmed 
with  her  now.    I  learned  that  her  father  was  absent  in  Europe ;  and  that 
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her  mother,  accompanied  by  Miss  Parkson,  had  taken  np  her  residence  in 
Hamerton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  So  I  was  once  more  to  hare 
this  delightful  familj  as  neighbors  and  friends.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
fonnd  myself  on  the  old  terms  of  intioMicy,  and  was  Tery  frequently  en- 
joying the  conrersation  of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  delightful  music  of  Miss  Parkson, 
and  the  presence,  and  pretty  timid  dependence  of  my  sweet  pupil. 

I  have  left  my  youth  far  behind,  my  hair  is  gray,  and  my  frame  less 
strong  than  of  old.  I  hare  had  sorrowful  days,  and  happy  ones ;  but 
none,  I  often  think,  as  I  look  back  upon  the  path  I  hare  trarekd,  so 
quietly  happy  as  these. 

Five  years  I  continued  at  Hamerton.  I  led  a  quiet,  studious  life.  I 
was  too  conscientious  to  neglect  my  charge  ;  but  the  actual  tasks  of  in- 
struction I  left  mostly  to  my  subordinates,  while  ^ith  ardor  I  pursued  my 
scientific  researches.  From  far  and  near  came  pupils  whose  tastes,  or  the^ 
probable  occupations  of  their  future  lires,  rendered  them  desirous  of  spedal 
instruction  in  those  branches.  I  laid  the  fomidation  of  a  scientificndepart^ 
ment  at  Hamerton,  which,  richly  endowed  by  some  of  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  has  since  rendered  the  institution  famoos. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  a  scientific  expedition  was  organized,  by  the 
friends  and  trustees  of  Elmtown  College,  to  explore^  some  hitherto  aJmost 
unknown  regions  on  the  southern  continent ;  and,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
I  receiyed  a  request  to  become  its  director.  A  new  field  of  research,  a 
rich  one,  was  thus  opened  to  me.  I  loved  my  quiet,  studious  life,  and  felt 
the  strongest  disinclination  to  leave  it.  But  the  temptation  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Upon  very  few  men  of  my  years  had  such  an 
honor  been  conferred  ;  and  few,  indeed,  in  the  outset  Qf  their  career,  have 
been  blessed  with  such  an  opportunity  of  acquirement  as  that  which  was 
now  pressed  upon  me. 

It  involved  an  absence  from  my  native  country  of  not  less  than  three 
years.  I  must  leave  my  mother  and  sister.  But,  except  that  death 
might  part  us  ere  then,  there  was  no  pang  in  this.  They  were  now  living 
in  a  pleasant  home  at  Hamerton,  which  my  mother's  little  income,  with 
the  additions  I  was  now  amply  able  to  contribute,  made  comfortable,  and 
even  luxurious.  A  serene  old  age,  without  care,  lay  before  my  mother  ; 
and  Emma  would  be  the  wife  of  Robert  Lawrence  long  before  I  should 
return.  Already  this  quondam  pupil  of  mine  inhabited  by  day  a  certain 
little  white  office  on  the  principal  street  of  Elmtown,  whose  door-post  in- 
formed the  passer-by  that  he  was  an  "  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law.'^ 
A  little  more  success,  a  little  firmer  establishment,  and  he  would  make 
Emma  mistress  of  a  handsome  city  home,  while  already  there  were  de- 
lightful anticipations,  in  the  comfortable  homestead  which  had  risen  be- 
side the  old  Pilgrim  mansion,  of  the  future  summers  this  adopted  daughter 
of  the  house  was  to  pass  there. 

I  had  then  to  my  native  land  no  binding  ties — stay,  there  was  one ; 
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and  I  thought  of  it  with  a  fearful  mental  wrench,  aa  if  bodj  and  sonl  were 
parting.  There  was  a  fair  yoong  face,  which  I  had  studied  daj  bj  day, 
all  these  years,  till  I  knew  erery  passing  expression,  every  soft  spiral  of 
the  golden  curls,  erery  thought  mirrored  upon  the  unsullied  brow.  I  loved 
Mary  Lee. 

Both  she  and  her  mother  begged  me  to  accept  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  ;  and  Miss  Parkson  added  her  advice  to  the  same  effect,  in  the 
strong,  curt  words  she  always  used.  I  drew  Mary  aside,  and  tremblingly 
told  her  that  the  decision  was  in  her  hands.  My  life  belonged  to  her, 
and  no  part  of  it  would  I  dispose  of  without  her  consent  freely  and  fully 
given.  A  steady  old  professor,  of  whom  men  say  he  has  only  a  fossil  for 
a  heart,  and  deals  with  nothing  softer  than  *'  strata"  and  ''  deposits,"  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  now  recite  lover's  language.  I  may 
have  been  softer  then — at  any  rate,  Mary  accepted  me  as  I  was  ;  but  still, 
with  a  loving  woman's  unselfishness,  urged  me  to  go. 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  till  you  fetum,"  she  said :  "  if  you  never  return,  I 
will  wait  for  you  till  we  meet  on  the  further  shore  1" 

Yainly  I  besought  her  to  allow  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized  before 
we  parted.  Her  father  was  still  absent,  and  would  not  jreturn  for  another 
year.  There  was  no  time  to  gain  his  consent,  and  the  dutiful  daughter 
would  not  marry  without  it. 

It  was  a  sad,  anxious  time,  one  of  hurried  preparation  and  much  occu* 
pation.  Bat  I  was  forced  to  yield.  In  a  little  time  all  was  ready.  The 
farewells  were  said,  all  my  dear  ones  were  left  behind,  and  with  our  ships 
weU  freighted  with  every  necessary  for  our  expedition,  we  set  sail  from 
New  Yort 


GHAPTEa  XI. 
CONCLUSION. 

THE  history  of  that  expedition  has  been  already  written.  Even  the 
merest  sketch  of  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  this  story  can 
command.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  had  great  and  varied  expe- 
riences, and  many  hardships.  In  some  of  our  objects  we  partially,  and 
in  others  utterly  failed.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  expedition  is  now  re* 
garded  as  having  afforded  valuable  additions  to  scientific  knowledge, 
while  to  me  it  brought  fame  in  abundance,  as  well  as  more  substantial 
wealth. 

I  was  absent  nearly  four  years.  When  I  returned  I  was  but  little  past 
thirty  ;  but  I  found  myself  crowned  by  such  honors  and  rewards  as  few 
men  achieve  in  a  lifetime.  I  say  this  with  no  vanity,  but  merely  to  illuf9- 
trate  the  power  of  a  determined  will,  unconquerable  energy,  and  steady 
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purpose.  From  the  first  I  had  nerer  faltered,  and  here  was  my  reward. 
Immediatel J  upon  my  retom,  I  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  our  coU^^,  and  accepted  the  appointment. 
•  My  first  yisit  was  of  conrse  to  Hamerton«  I  found  my  mother  well, 
and  little  changed.  My  sister,  now  a  blooming  young  matron,  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Lawrences,  but  hastened  home  at  once  to  greet  me,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  who  was  not  only  rising  in  his  profession,  but  was 
ahready  assuming  the  burdens  and  the  honors  of  politick  life. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  meet  these  dear  ones,  and  to  be  assured  that  Proy* 
idence  had  held  them  in  the  kindest  care.  But  I  was  conscious  of  an 
attraction  which  drew  me  from  them  to  one  whom  I  loved  with  another 
and  stronger  affection.  Our  greetings  were  scarcely  over,  before  I  hur- 
ried with  impatience  to  Mr.  Lee's.  A  year  had  elapsed  since  a  letter 
from  Mary  had  reached  me.  I  had  learned  from  my  mother  of  Mrs.  Lee's 
death  some  months  previously,  and  of  Mr.  Lee's  return. 

My  inquiry  had  been  for  Miss  Lee  ;  and  I  was  surprised  when,  after 
waiting  longer  than  my  impatience  could  bear,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Lee  entered.  He  was  much  changed  outwardly,  gray,  bowed,  haggard  ; 
but  all  the  polished  graces  of  his  manner  remained.  He  bowed  with  all 
his  old  courtesy,  and  expressed  himself  pleased  to  know  of  my  safe  return, 
and  to  meet  me  ;  but  as  of  old,  did  not  extend  to  me  the  hand  I  had 
never  yet  clasped.  He  seated  himself,  and  a  somewhat  constrained  con- 
versation ensued.  I  read  plainer  than  before  his  long  concealed  dislike 
for  me.  I  had  never  been  so  anxious  to  unvail  the  mystery  that  surrounded 
us.  .  .  . 

At  length  I  inquired  for  Mary. 

*^  Miss  Lee  is  much  engaged,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  she  will  be  unable  to 
see  you  to-day." 

I  conld  not  but  express  tdy  surprise  and  disappointment. 

I  mentioned  our  engagement,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Lee  were  not  disposed ' 
to  sanction  it.    The  reply  stunned  me. 

'*  I  do  not  consent,"  he  said,  coldly.  "  I  shall  not  even  consent  to  your 
meetmg.  Hearing  of  your  approaching  return,  I  have  waited  only  to  ap- 
prise you  of  this  with  my  own  lips.  No," — ^interrupting  me — "  no,  there 
is  no  objection  to  you.  Miss  Lee  could  hardly  aspire  to  so  celebrated  a 
man.  But  there  is  an  insuperable  objection, — one  which  you  may  not 
know,  and  which  can  never  be  overcome.  You  must  submit — both  of 
you  ;  and  now  that  I  have  told  you  this,  I  shall  at  once  remove  my  child 
from  your  reach.  Do  not  attempt  to  see  her.  Let  us  pass  forever  fi*om 
your  memory  I" 

He  rose,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  bowed  coldly,  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  me  no  time  for  remonstrance. 

An  hour  afterward,  a  note  from  Mary  was  handed  me.  It  contained  a 
farewell.    She  was  convinced  of  the  insuperable  nature  of  the  obstacle  to 
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onr  marriage,  and  bade  me  yield  to  it.  The  next  momiDg  I  sent  a  reply, 
urging  my  claims  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which  I  was  master,  and  as- 
serting that  I  woald  never  give  her  up.  Only  her  own  act  should  sepa- 
rate ns.  An  honr  later  my  letter  was  return^  to  me.  During  the  night 
the  Lees  had  disappeared,  and  their  house  was  empty.  No  inquiries 
could  trace  them,  though  months  were  devoted  to  the  search 

I  took  up  the  burden  of  my  daily  duties  once  more  ;  but  my  heart  was 
not  in  them.  Hope  and  elasticity  had  fled.  Henceforth,  life  was  but  a 
monotonous  plodding  along  a  hard  and  rugged  path.  And  yet  men  said 
I  performed  the  duties  of  my  position  well.  Thus,  after  hope  seems  dead, 
the  instinct  of  work  remains  m  mechanical  operation,  and  ambition  almost 
unconsciously  prompts  to  exertion. 

Ten  weary  years  I  passed  thus.  Lonely  years,  and  saddened  by  stOl 
another  grief.  I  had  laid  my  gentle  mother  to  her  last  rest  Emma, 
in  a  distant  city,  was  absorbed  in  her  own  home,  its  cares  and  its  joys. 
And  yet,  withal,  these  years  were  not  entirely  unhappy.  '  The  heart  be- 
comes accustomed  to  sorrow,  and  congenial  pursuits  absorb  the  mind,  and 
even  afford  some  food  for  the  affections. 

One  day  I  received  a  letter  in  a  hand  I  knew.  It  contained  but  these 
words : 

"  Come !  my  father  is  dying,  and  he  bids  me  say,  come !  Inquire  for 
Herbert  Morrison." 

A  new  light  burst  upon  me  as  I  read.  Was  this  the  man  who  had  so 
wrought  my  destiny,  whose  act  had  given  me  energy,  activity,  work  ? 
Who,  unknown  to  me,  had  been  the  directing  power,  the  Deita  ex 
machina  of  my  varying  fate  ?  ' 

Nothing  could  surprise  me  now.  The  name  had  unraveled  the  secret, 
disclosed  the  mystery ;  and  when  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
man,  with  the  faithful  hand  in  mine  that  henceforth  was  to  lead  me  in  the 
ways  of  peace  all  my  life,  there  remained  nothing  to  tell. 

There  were  losses  he  could  not  repay  ;  but  I  had  my  compensations !  .  . 

It  was  a  happy  day  when  Mary  became  mine.  We  were  no  longer 
young,  but  our  hearts  were  fresh  and  true.  Old  friends  gathered  round 
us  ; — Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Smithson,  proud  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  early 
prophecies  ;  the  g^od  old  deacon  in  his  ripe  age ;  Robert,  Emma,  and 
their  children ;  happy  Miss  Parkson  ;  some  dear  pupils.  The  dear  mother 
was  gone ;  there  were  shadows  on  our  joy — ^but  all  human  events  are 
shadowed — and  we  were  happy. 


During  four  years,  6,000  public  libraries  have  been  founded  and  an- 
nexed to  the  French  common  schools,  and  the  demand  for  books  is  said 
to  double  annually— a  most  hopeful  sign. 
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"NOT  AT  HOME." 

Emma.  Bridget,  if  the  bell  rings  this  afternooxi,  do  yoa  say  Tin  not  at 
home. 

Bridget.  Yes,  ma'am. 

E,  Stop,  Bridget  If  Miss  Briggs  calls,  jon  may  let  her  in.  Yoa 
know  Miss  Briggs,  don't  you  f 

B,  And  snre  it's  myself  that  knows  the  same,  bless  her  swate  face. 

E.  Now  don't  yon  make  a  mistake,  Bridget. 

B.  A  mistake,  is  it  ?    Nerer  fear  that.  [ExU. 

E,  I  saw  that  odious  Miss  Perry  going  down  street,  and  I  shonldnt 
wonder  if  she  should  call 

Jane.  It  would  be  just  like  her,  to  call  when  she  isn't  wanted. 

IDoar-bell  rings.    Exeunt  Emma  and  Jaxk. 

[XnUr  B»iD«BT.    Opens  the  door.    EnUr  Hxuir.] 

Helen.  Are  the  young  ladies  in  ? 

B.  It  is  not  in  they  are. 

H.  Why,  Bridget,  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  saw  Miss  Emma  as  1 
came  up  the  steps. 

B.  Mistaken,  ma'am  !  If  anybody  is  mistaken,  it's  Miss  Emma  her- 
self ;  and  sure  she  ought  to  know. 

H.  How  is  she  mistaken  f  ^ 

B.  She  tould  me  herself  that  she  wasn't  at  home,  and  that  I  was  to  say 
so  to  all  but  Miss  Briggs. 

E.  \^CaUing.']  Bridget,  come  here  I 

[Enter  Emma.] 

B.  I  tould  you  she  said  so.  [ExU. 

E.  Why,  my  dear  Helen,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon !  It  is  an  age 
since  you  were  here. 

J7.  [Coldly.]  I  am  not  Miss  Briggs. 

E.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

JET.  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me,  did  you  7 

E.  I  have  expected  you  all  the  week  ;  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I 

H.  Then,  why  did  you  tell  your  servant  to  say  you  were  not  at  home, 
except  to  Miss  Briggs  ? 

E.  I — I— Did  Bridget  make  such  a  blunder  as  that  ?  Why,  I  shall 
have  to  discharge  her.    What  did  she  say  7 

H.  Just  what  I  have  told  you.    I  thought  I'd  go — 

E.  How  stupid  !  Why,  I  said — I  told  her — I  never  saw  so  stupid  a 
thing.  I  told  her  if  I  wasn't  at  home  when  yon  and  Miss  Briggs  called, 
to  ask  yon  to  stay  till  I  came  back. 

H.  Oh,  that  was  it !    These  girls  are  so  stupid  I 
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E,  I  have  so  longed  to  see  joa  I  Did  joa  go  to  Fanny  Newman's 
party,  last  week  f 

IT.  No  ;  I  don't  visit  her.  They  say  there  wasn't  ice-cream  enough  for 
the  company,  and  the  oranges  were  cat  in  halves  to  make  them  hold  out. 

K  Wasn't  that  stingy?  But  it's  Just  like  them.  Who  told  you 
about  it  ? 

JT.  Mary  Day.  She  wasn't  there,  however.  She  had  no  invitation. 
Had  you  ? 

j^.  No  ;  I  don't  associate  with  them. 

H.  Nor  I.    But  I  must  go,    I'm  in  a  hurry,    Oood-by. 

E.  Gome  agam  soon.    Oood-by.    [Exit  Helen.]    Bridget,  I  want  you. 

[EnUr  Bbidoxt.] 

E.  What  made  you  tell  Miss  Pierson  that  I  wasn't  at  home  to  any  one 
but  Miss  Briggs  7 

B,  And  sure,  ma'am,  didn't  ye  tell  me  to  do  that  same  ? 

Ei  I  told  you  to  say  I  wasn't  at  home.  But  you  mustn't  teU  visitors  I 
said  60.    Just  say  I'm  not  at  home. 

B.  But  the  leddy  see  yees  through  the  window,  and  what  could  I  do  ? 
Troth,  you  wouldn't  have  me  tell  her  the  eyes  of  her  was  poor. 

E.  You  should  have  said,  perhaps  you  were  mistaken ;  or,  perhaps  I 

had  come  home,  and  you  would  see.    Oo  now,  Bridget,  and  remember. 

[Exit  Bridget.    Door-bell  rings.    Re-enter  Bridget. 

B.  It^s  my  father's  daughter  that  will  be  right  this  time.  That's  Miss 
Briggs,  sure. 

[Opens  ihs  door.    Enter  Mns  Pxbbt.] 

Miss  Perry.  Is  Miiss  Emma  in  ? 

B.  Yes,  ma'am — to  yees,  ma'am. 

Miss  P.  To  me  1    What  does  that  mean  f 
'   B.  It's  meself  that  can't  tell,  for  she  was  very  angry  because  I  tould  a 
leddy  she  said  she  wasn't  in  ;  and  she  made  me  promise  I'd  never  tell  any- 
body else  that  she  said  it.    So  you  will  excuse  me.    It's  not  for  the  likes 
of  me  to  disobey  my  mistress.    Sit  down,  miss,  and  I'll  call  Miss  Emma. 

[Re-enUr  Emva.] 

JE,  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Perry  1  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !  Why  haven't 
you  called  before  ? 

Miss  P.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for  my  calling. 

E.  I  am  sorry  you  thought  so.  I  deem  you  one  of  my  best  friends. 
Cousin  Jane  and  I  were  speaking  of  you  only  a  little  while  ago.  She  will 
be  glad  to  see  you. 

Miss  P.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  and  if  I  have  been 
wrong  in  my  opinion  of  you,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

[Enter  Jahx.] 

Miss  P.  Fm  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Jane.    You  have  come  just  in  time. 
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Toar  cousin  and  I  hare  been  clearing  up  a  little  misanderstandlDg,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  have  your  approval. 

'   Jane.  [Bather  puzzled,]  I  think  I  can  agree  with  any  thing  Emma 
says.    I  was  not  aware  of  any  difficulty,  however. 

E.  Miss  Perry  has  been  laboring  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  we  were 
not  friendly  to  her. 

e/!  I  am  reaUy  sorry. 

Mi88  P.  Let  it  all  pass,  then.  I  am  glad  we  understand  each  other. 
I  did  not  like  to  speak  to  you  of  it,  but  the  kind  message  you  sent  me  by 
your  servant  made  me  think  I  had  wronged  you  in  thought. 

E,  I  wonder  if  the  stupid  girl  has  once  carried  a  message  correctly. 
What  did  she  say  ? 

Miss  P.  I  passed  your  house  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  suppose  you  saw 
me,  and  thought  I  might  caU  on  my  return ;  for  when  I  asked  if  you 
were  in,  she  said,  with  a  smile,  that  you  were  to  me.  I  hardly  expected 
this  preference. 

E.  I  was  not  in  a  mood  for  general  society,  and  wanted  to  see  only 
those  with  whom  I  am  in  sympathy. 

Miss  P.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay  longer,  but  I  am  out  on  business* 
this  afternoon.  Will  you  and  your  cousin  give  your  aid  in  getting  up  a 
Fair  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  ? 

E.  Very  gladly.    I  will,  at  least. 

J.  And  I,  too,  Miss  Perry.    I  thank  you  for  this  call. 

Miss  P.  Please  return  it,  my  friends.  1*11  teU  you  moie  of  the  Fair 
another  time.  [JKrit. 

J,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.    That  young  lady  has  taught  me  a  lesson. 
Before  she  came  we  called  her  odious.    When  she  was  here,  what  hypo- 
'  crites  we  were  I    Then,  how  frank  and  charitable  she  was ! 

E.  ril  call  Bridget  and  see  if  she  has  made  another  blunder.    Bridget ! 

[Se-erUfr  BRroosT.] 

E.  What  did  you  tell  Miss  Perry  ? 

B.  IVs  no  Miss  Perry  Fve  seen  at  all. 

E,  That  was  Miss  Perry  who  just  went  away. 

B.  I  thought  it  was  Miss  Briggs,  and  I  said  ye  was  in  to  her,  and  I 
couldn't  tell  her  any  more,  because  ye  was  angry  if  I  tould  ye  said  yees 
wasn't  in  to  other  leddies. 

E.  You  may  go,  Bridget. 

B.  Troth,  miss,  ye  are  angry  wid  me.  And  will  ye  plase  to  say  your^ 
self  ye're  not  in  ?  [Exit. 

J,  The  very  servant  shames  me.  Never  again  will  I  be  a  party  to 
such  deception. 

E.  Nor  I  neither,  [Exeunt, 
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The  Teacher  as  a  Citizbk. 

EYEKY  right  has  its  corresponding  daties.  The  r^ht  of  citizenship 
is  no  exception,  and  he  who  enjoys  it  should  accept  the  duties  which 
it  imposes.  Eyery  citizen  is  protected  by  his  country's  laws.  His  natural 
and  inalienable  rights  are  guaranteed  to  him  by  his  goyemment,  and  he 
owes  duties  in  return  which  he  has  no  right  to  ignore.  Especially  do 
these  duties  deyolye  upon  the  intelligent,  the  educated,  the  influential. 

When  we  consider  the  position,  influence,  and  worth  of  teachers  as  a 
class,  we  feel  that  in  their  public  duties  as  citizens  they  haye  been  most 
deficient.  There  is  a  power  legitimately  connected  with  their  office,  which 
they  haye  too  often  neglected  to  exercise.  Their  study  and  discipline 
ought  to  fit  them  to  become  earnest,  actiye,  and  influential  citizens  ;  but 
they  haye  been  content  to  be  teachers,  and  nothing  more.  Shut  up  with 
children  in  their  school-rooms  during  the  day,  and  in  their  own  rooms  with 
their  books  in  the  eyening,  they  lose  sympathy  with  the  busy  world  about 
them,  and  fail  tg  become  practical  and  useful  as  citizens.  They  pore  oyer 
books  until  they  lose  all  relish  for  actiyq  duties,  and  when  they  come 
out  from  their  retreats,  and  mingle  with  men,  they  feel  out  of  place. 
They  may  be  familiar  with  science,  and  language,  and  mathematics,  and  yet 
know  nothing  of  the  questions  and  interests  of  the  day,  be  ciphers  in  a 
town-meeting,  and  haye  little  influence  in  society. 

They  would  find  healthful  recreation,  and  be  inyigorated  mentally  and 
morally  by  minglmg  more  with  society,  and  taking  a  liying  interest  in  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  their  city  or  town.  How  many  faces, 
"sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  how  many  bodies  dys- 
peptic, and  minds  unstrung  by  confinement  and  study,  would  wear  the 
bloom  of  health,  and  be  restored  to  yigor,  if  engaged  also  in  these  actiye 
and  useful  duties ! 

The  first  question  wjth  the  teacher,  as  with  eyery  one,  should  be.  How 
can  I  be  most  useful  ?  His  aim  should  be  to  become  a  complete,  har- 
monious, full-deyeloped  soul ;  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  do  the  most  for  others.    The  man  who  attends  to  one  thing 
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only,  be  it  basiness,  teaching,  preaching,  or  any  thing  else,  becomes  nar- 
row, one-sided,  and  leaves  a  great  part  of  his  nature  undeyeloped.  And 
the  mere  book-worm  is  the  most  useless  of  men. 

There  is  no  class  in  oar  commonity  more  intelligent,  able,  and  inflnen- 
tial  than  the  teachers  of  oar  schools.  Yet,  with  all  their  ability  and  in- 
telligence, they  exert  a  very  trifling  direct  inflaence  as  citizens.  They 
onght  not  to  stand  back,  and  remain  neutral  in  the  moral  and  political 
world,  learing  right  to  fight -its  own  battles,  and  truth  to  win  its  own 
victories.  It  is  incambent  on  every  one  possessing  inflaence  to  ose  it  well ; 
and  the  teacher  who  disclaims  his  duties  as  a  citizen  is  false  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  sodety,  and  to  the  State. 

The  teacher  who  is  true  to  his  calling,  will  be  interested  not  only  in 
the  mental,  but  the  moral  culture  of  his  pupils.  He  will  be  desiroas  that 
all  evil  be  removed  from  the  society  in  which  they  are  to  move,  tliat  tem- 
perance should  prevail,  that  profanity  should  cease'  to  be  heard,  that 
libraries,  lyceums,  and  Sunday-schools  should  flourish,  and  that  a  high 
moral  tone  should  pervade  conversation  and  conduct.  His  voice  will 
be  heard  in  the  public  assembly,  giving  "  no  uncertain  sound''  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  reform.  And  as  example  is  more  potent  than 
speech,  as  it  is  better  to  do  than  to  say,  he  will  not  only  speak,  but  act 
against  evil,  and  be  found  always  in  the  advance  guard  of  truth  and 


Although  a  republican  people,  we  have  a  tyrant  over  us  who  rules  us 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  That  tyrant  is  pubEc  opinion.  We  need,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  men  who  will  change  this  poblic  opinion,  and  give  it  a  tone 
more  moral  and  Christian.  This  duty  falls  especially  on  teachers.  Their 
office  gives  them  an  influence  exceeded  by  none.  If  they  fail  to  use  that 
inflaence  for  the  improvement  of  society,  they  neglect  one  of  their  highest 
duties.  The  teacher,  more  than  any  other,  except  the  parent,  belps  to 
form  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  If  this  is  ever  Christian  in  its 
tone,  the  influence  of  the  teacher  must  be  in  the  right  direction.  The 
public  sentiment  of  the  community  is  formed  in  childhood,  at  the  mother's 
knee,  and  at  the  public  school.  In  childhood,  the  teacher  may  moald  it 
as  he  will.  If  he  does  not  mould  it  as  it  should  be  then,  the  world  will 
mould  it,  politics  and  corrupt  politicians  will  mould  it,  and  not  in  the 
matrix  of  purity  and  holiness.  The  public  morals  are  intrusted  to  the 
teacher,  and  by  him  they  must  be  preserved.  He  should  feel  the  duty  " 
that  is  upon  him,  and  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  thus  become  more  efficient  as  a  public  citizen. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  GERMAN  METHOD  OE  TEACHIKG  OEOORAPHY— OOKTiyUEO. 

BsBLnr,  April,  186(1 

THUS  far  there  has  been  no  introduction  of  political  geography.  This 
is  the  next  step,  and  it  comes  in  perfectly  natnrally.  The  sea-shore, 
Tivers,  and  plains  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  existence  of  towns  and 
cities  de^^end ;  the  presence  of  mines,  mineral  springs,  supplies  of  com- 
mercial stores,  aU  these  are  the  great  directing  agents  to  the  course  of 
population.  Thus  man  is  shown  to  be  in  direct  connection  with  the  soil 
on  which  he  lives,  and  political  geography  to  grow  out  of  physical.  And 
yrhen  these  things  are  fairly  learned,  then  the  pupil  is  ready  for  a  new  step 
in  political  geography  ;  and  that  is,  to  learn  to  how  great  an  extent 
States  are  dependent  upon  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  how  far  history 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  and  always  will  be  modified  by  geography. 
This  is  a  new  and  most  interesting  department  of  the  science  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  It  is  the  one  in  which  Hitter  has  won  his  proudest  fame. 
Leaving  to  Humboldt  and  to  Dove  to  study  the  connectiyn  of  geography 
with  the  other  natural  sciences,  Ritter  turned  his  attention  almost  exclu- 
siTely  to  the  mutual  play  of  geography  and  history.  He  has  written 
nothing  concise,  nothing  compact,  which  the  student  can  buy,  read,  and 
master  ;  it  is  in  his  great  twenty-volume  work  on  Asia  that  his  system  is 
hid  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  conmion  sight ;  and  the  volume  of  his 
studies,  published  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  two  or  three  years  ago,  rather 
outline  it  and  hmt  at  it,  than  disclose  it  fully.  But  it  was  learned  from 
bim  by  all  his  pupils,  and  it  is  insensibly  communicated  to  all  the  careful 
students  of  his  great  work.  The  great  English  exposition  of  it  is  in  a 
work  largely  read  and  admired,  and  one  whose  connection  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Ritter  has  been  too  little  known  and  acknowledged  ;  I  mean 
Stanley's  **  Sinai  and  Palestine."  To  this  volume,  I  ought  to  add  the 
**  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,"  the  real  sequel  to  it.  Whoever  mas- 
ters these  most  interesting  and  del^htful  works,  and  compares  them  with 
all  that  has  been  written  heretofore,  will  acknowledge  that  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  show  the  connection  of  geography  and  history,  they  have 
no  superior  in  the  English  language ;  and  in  grace,  elegance,  compact- 
ness, they  surpass  Ritter  in  his  own  field.  The  pupil  has  gone  beyond 
the  master :  but  the  work  shows  the  forming  hand  of  the  master,  never- 
theless ;  and  it  does  not  need  the  constant  r^erences  to  the  Erdkunde,  to 
show  that  Stanley  has  been  a  thorough  student  of  its  pages. 

The  last  of  all  to  be  studied  in  the  geographical  course  is  the  math- 
ematical portion.  This  is  fsa  more  general  and  wide  than  has  b^n  sup- 
posed ;  and  when  it  is  adhered  to,  mu(ih  which  perplexes  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  left  to  be  understood  in  his  riper  years.  All  that  relates  to  the 
form  of  the  earth,  its  belts,  circles,  and  complex  astronomical  laws  is  com- 
prehended in  the  last  division.  And  with  this  the  course  terminates, 
every  new  step  necessarily  reviewing  what  has  gone  before,  and  making  it 
more  complete  ;  building  up  the  science  on  a  permanent  and  well-consid- 
ered foundation,  as  philosophical  as  it  is  natural,  and  phUosophical  because 
it  is  so  natural. 
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It  may  not  be  prematare  to  annoance  that  a  series  of  works  which  shall 
follow  this  order  is  in  preparation  for  oar  American  schools.  No  text- 
book exists  in  Germany ;  it  is  an  unwritten  system,  and  one  which  re- 
quires some  modification,  bat  I  have  no  doabt  that  it  will  be  foand  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  American  schools. 

There  are  some  points  which  are  to  be  criticized  in  this  country,  never- 
theless. That  same  evil  which  is  so  largely  experienced  in  America,  of 
crowding  the  mind  with  geographical  details,  is  known  here.  No  evil  is 
more  prevalent  in  this  department  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
greatest  geographer  of  this  coantry  is  singularly  unacquainted  with  these 
details  ;  his  memory  is  not  at  all  tenacious  of  them,  but  his  mind  grasps 
the  great  physical  relations  with  wonderful  power ;  and  no  one  can  hear  him 
lecture,  without  being  assured  that  be  is  worthy  of  his  theme.  It  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  mistake  that  we  commit  at  home — this  swamping  the  memory 
of  the  scholar  beneath  a  flood  of  geomphical  names,  irrespective  of  their 
practical  value.  He  is  compelled  to  leam  the  appellations  of  all  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon,  just  as  carefully  as  he  would  those  of  the  great 
commercial  centres  of  Europe ;  he  must  study  the  Siberian  lakes  as 
closely  as  he  would  those  of  the  United  States,  The  same  mistake  is 
noticeable  in  Germany — the  want,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  pf  perspective  in 
geographical  study. 

It  is  particularly  apparent  where  our  country  is  concerned.  Owing 
partly  to  the  disdain  with  which  the  educated  Germans  regard  our  "  nev^ 
country,  forgetting  that  its  civilization  is  coeval  with  England's,  and 
owing  also  to  the  wish  of  the  government  to  check  emigration  by  keeping 
the  people  as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible  about  us,  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  is  little  known  here.  In  the  Atlases,  we  find  our  place 
hard  by  Oceanica  and  Africa,  at  the  very  end  of  the  book ;  and  even 
our  great  cities  hardly  have  a  recognition.  And  even  if  we  are  supposed 
to  have  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  it  is  thought  to  be  so  unsettled, 
so  wild,  so  overrun  with  beasts  and  savages,  as  to  be  of  little  worth. 
Not  that  enlightenment  is  not  coming  in  with  regard  to  these  things :  the 
countless  letters  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  do  measureless 
good ;  but  as  yet,  the  geography  of  oar  great  country  is  tittle  understood. 

W.  L.  G. 


A  REPLY  TO  "  OBSERVER.'' 


MR.  EDITORr— Your  critic  is  sorry  to  leam  that  he  has  been  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  so  much  suffering  to  your  correspondent,  Observer. 
He  should  have  relieved  himself  sooner.  He  should  not,  in  silence,  have 
suffered  mental  anguish  through  aU  the  dreary  months  from  December  to 
May.  But  authors  ought  not  to  be  too  sensitive.  To  criticise  is  not  to 
meddle,  as  Observer  seems  to  think  it  is.  Books  are  written  for  the 
public,  and  the  public  good  requires  honest  criticism.  Mr.  Eerl  has  had 
this  at  our  hands.  If  he  is  hurt  through  "  ignorance,"  it  is  his  own  fault, 
not  ours  ;  and  if  he  "can  (to)"  forgive  himself  for  the  injury  thus  unwit- 
tingly done  to  himself,  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  commend  his  amiable 
disposition. 
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Obseirer  complains  that  the  "  contemptaoos  synopsis,  which  the  critic 
has  given  of  Kerl's  *  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,'  is  neither  fall 
nor  fair."  The  critic  challenges  an  examination.  A  comparison  of  the 
synopsis  with  the  book  will  show  that  it  is  unnsaally  fall  and  perfectly  fair. 

What  the  critic  said  in  regard  to  the  number  of  definitions  (one  ban- 
dred  and  thirty-nine),  and  of  the  space  they  occnpy,  is  strictly  trae  ;  and 
Observer  is  guilty  of  "  sharp  practice"  when  he  charges  the  .critic  with 
unfairness,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  one  hulidred  and  thirty-nine  defi- 
nitions to  "  only  about  a  hundred/'  and  stretches  what  is  on  thirty-five 
pages  to  cover  ''fifty-five."  But  more  than  this,  he  deliberately  mis- 
quotes. He  says,  "  the  critic  himself  admits  that  the  definitions  are  gen- 
erally faultless,  and  the  illustrations  apt." 

What  the  critic  did  say,  is  this :  "  While  many  of  the  definitions  are 
faultless,"  etc.  Perhaps  the  critic  is  "  rash"  in  saying  "  deliberately  mis- 
quotes," because  that  can  only  be  said  on  the  assumption  that  Observer 
appreciates  the  difference  between  the  words  "  many"  and  "  generally  ;" 
a  matter  not  so  clear,  perhaps,  as  to  warrant  a  charge  of  intentional  dis- 
honesty. "  The  definitions  which  Mr.  Kerl  has  given  of  personal  pronouns 
and  relative  pronouns  are  both  improvements  on  the  old  definitions." 
That  is,  KerPs  definitions  are  improvements  on  all  that  precede  him. 
The  statement  means  just  that,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing.  Let  comparison 
decide. 

^*  A  personal  pronoun  is  so  called,  because  it  invariably  represents  the 
same  person."     (R.  C.  Smith,  1832.) 

"  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  shows  by  its  form  of  what  per- 
son it  is."     (Goold  Brown,  1836.) 

"  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  simple  substitute,  which,  by  its  own  peculiar 
form,  shows  of  what  person  it  is."     (E.  Hazen,  1853.) 

''  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  of  those  pronouns  which  distinguish  the 
grammatical  persons."     (S.  Kerl,  1865.) 

So  much  for  improved  definition  of  personal  pronouns. 

"  A  relative  pronoun  represents  a  word  or  phrase,  and  connects  with  it 
the  limiting  clause  in  which  it  stands."     (D.  B.  Tower,  1846.) 

*'  A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  stands  in  close  relation  to  an 
antecedent,  and  joins  to  it  a  descriptive  clause."     (S.  Kerl,  1865.) 

One  of  these  tells,  in  a  certain  sense,  wliat  a  relative  is,  and  the  other, 
where  a  relative  is.     Which  is  the  improvement  7 

"  In  the  classification  of  verbs,  there  is  an  inherent  difSculty."  Ob- 
server should  have  said,  in  Kerl's  classification  of  verbs  there  is  an  inherent 
difficulty. 

*'  If  predicate  and  affirm  mean  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  the  critic 
affirms,"  etc.  The  critic  made  no  such  affirmation.  He  did  not  use  the 
word  "  precisely"  at  all.  In  speaking  of  the  author's  "  finite  and  not 
finite  verbs,"  he  said :  "  Then  what  is  help^  in  the  entreaty,  '  Hercules, 
help  me  1'  Is  it  a  finite  or  not  finite  rerb  ?  Does  it  predicate  any  thing 
of  its  subject  ?  Certainly  not,  because  predicate  means  to  affim,  and 
nothing  is  affirmed."  Well,  here  is  Mr.  Kerl's  definition  of  predicate : 
''  A  predicate  is  a  word  or  phrase  denoting  what  is  said  of  a  subject." 
Now  let  us  try  it.  "  Hercules,  help  me !"  What 'is  said  of  the  subject  ? 
Nothing.  This  rules  the  imperative  out  as  a  finite  verb,  just  as  effectually 
as  the  other 
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"  Whatever,  whoever,  and  whichsoever  are  compound  words,'*  etc. 
That  is  all  true.  But  as  Mr.  E.  was  not  treating  of  the  form  of  words, 
but  was  defining  the  ^'  classes  of  pronouns,"  the  critic  naturally  supposed 
that  he  meant  double  relatives ;  and,  knowing  that  many  grammarians 
consider  all  such  rebtions  compound,  proposed  to  be  generous,  and  not 
cavil  on  that  point,  and  simply  raised  the  question,  what  is  a  compound 
relative?  because  no  proper  definition  of  a  relative  had  been  giv^. 
With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  word  wJiatf  the  critic  had  years 
ago  "learned  from  Brown,'' — *^What  is  a  kind  of  double  relative,  equiv- 
alent to  that  or  those  which  f  and  also,  "  No  pronoun  can  properly  be 
called  compound,  merely  because  it  has  a  double  construction,  and  is 
equivalent  to  two  other  words."  The  critic  humbly  acknowledges  Ids 
probable  mistake  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Kerl  had  not  read  Brown  with  any 
profit  to  himself. 

"  If  he  does  not  know  that  participles  are  used  after  the  auxiliaries  he 
and  have,  and  infinitives  after  all  other  auxiliaries,"  etc.  About  the  use 
of  he  and  have,  there  has  been  no  dispute.  As  to  ^^  infinitives  after  all 
other  auxiliaries,"  he  is  happy  not  to  know.  He  does,  however,  know 
that  two  or  three  grammarians  of  the  last  century  did  teach,  "  The  prep- 
osition to  is  never  expressed  after  the  helping  verbs,  except  after  ought." 
(Alexander  Murray,  3d  ed.,  London,  1793,  p.  112.)  As  ought  is  not  an 
auxiliary  verb,  but  is  found  in  the  old  lists  of  auxiliaries,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture the  origin  of  the  idea  that  to  is  suppressed  after  all  the  others. 
A  few  grammarians  since  Murray's  day  have  adopted  the  doctrine,  but 
only  a  few ;  and  even  these  have  had  no  faith  in  its  correctness.  Other- 
wise they  would  have  exhibited  the  infinitive  as  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  verb.  Even  Kerl  himself,  who  so  strenuously  insists  on  this 
doctrine,  teaches  that  the  four  principal  parts  of  the  verb— that  is,  the 
parts  from  which  all  the  other  parts  are  formed — are  : 

"principal  parts." 

"  Present.       Past.       Present  Participle.       Perfect  Participle." 
"  Be  or  am,      was,  being,  been." 

(Kerl's  First  Lessons,  p.  75.) 

And  yet  he  writes,  "  infinitives  after  all  other  auxiliaries,"  without  any 
seeming  consciousness  of  its  absurdity  and  inconsistency. 

"  The  remaining  criticism  on  this  sentence  shows  how  grossly  and  ridic- 
ulously ignorant  of  grammar  the  critic  himself  is ;  for  the  sentence  is 
grammatically  correct,  and  his  officious  mending  of  it  wovld  make  false 
syntax  of  it."  If  Observer  will  look  again,  he  will  perceive  that  the 
critic  did  not  mean  to  rnend  by  making  correct  syntax,  but  only  to  state 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  author.  "  The  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  make  the  Bible,"  the  critic  considers,  though  not  strictly 
correct,  grammatically  less  absurd  than,  "  The  Old  and  the  New.  Testa- 
ment make  the  Bible."  Had  the  critic  intended  to  "  correct"  it,  he  would 
not  have  committed  the  blunder  of  leaving  a  noun,  to  which  no  allusion 
had  been  made,  to  be  understood  after  the  first  of  two  (such)  adjectives 
separated  by  other  words.  He  would  write,  "  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  make."     "  The  nominative  case,"  etc. 

"  No  man  also,  having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new  j  for 
he  saith,  The  old  is  better."    (Luke,  v.  39.)   ' 
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"  The  critic^s  remark  about  toas  captured  is  nnfdr;  for  he  garbled  the 
passage/'  etc.  The  passage  garbled  is  on  page  35  of  the  book  (deHnition 
139),  and  reads  :  "  An  auxiliary  verb  helps  other  verbs  to  express  their 
grammatical  properties.  Hence,  there  are  auxiliary  verbs  that  express 
voice ;  as,  teas  capturedy  On  this  "  garbled"  passage,  the  critic  remarked 
thai  hence,  was  writing  most  be  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice, — and  he  still 
holds  that  opinion. 

**  The  critic's  remark  that  nothing  plainer  is  given  on  ponctoation  is  not 
tnie." 

The  critic  offers  a  full  example  as  his  vindication. 

"  ;  The  semicolon ;  which  denotes  the  next  shorter  pause. 

**  The  semicolon  is  used — 

**  1.  To  separate  parts  that  have  the  comma,  or  that  require  a  point 
greater  than  a  comma,  and  less  than  a  colon. 

**  2.  To  separate  the  partis  of  a  loose  series.*' 

If  this  blind  statement  of  the  manner  of  using  the  semicolon  makes  the 
definition  any  plainer,  the  critic  is  ready  to  make  "  a  manly  apology." 

Near  the  close  of  his  communication.  Observer  says  something,  in  a 
pleasant,  good-natured  way,  about  how  to  "  conduct  warfare."  If  he 
proposes  to  go  into  that  business,  for  which,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
good-nature,  he  is  not  well  adapted,  let  him  get  a  good  Damascus  blade, 
TJid  not  go  Into  the  fight  with  a  shoi't  bowie-knife  made  by  some  common 
*)lacksmith.  The  former  will  always  exhibit  a  better  temper,  and  serve 
lim  a  better  turn  than  the  latter.  GRmc. 

**  Up  the  HuDaoK,"  May  2, 18«6. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ'S  **  Geologioal  that  the  bones  of  the  pterodactyl  are  hol- 
Sketobes^'  *■  originally  appeared  in  the  low,  like  those  of  birds ;  so  that  it  is  po{^si- 
Atian€i€  MontUy^  and  are  therefore  popa-  ble  that  oar  author  hiniBelf  is  in  error,  and 
Ur  rather  than  technical.  The  rambling  that  this  was  a  flying  reptile  feeding  upon 
and  discursive  style  in  which  they  are  aquatic  animals.  Prof.  Agassiz  denies  the 
written,  affords  opportunity  for  explanation  existence  of  birds  in  the  Mesozoic  age.  He 
of  some  of  the  author's  peculiar  views,  refers  all  the  footprints  to  reptiles,  or  pos- 
He  thinks  Boologista  err  in  regarding  the  aibly  marsupials,  and  looks  upon  the  arch- 
pterodactyl  as  a  flying  reptile ;  for,  as  he  leoptcryx  of  Solenhofen  as  a  synthetic  type 
maintains,  iXs  wings  resemble  the  paddles  in  which  bird-like  features  are  combined 
of  a  sea-turtle  more  than  the  wings  of  a  with  reptilian  structure.  He  also  main- 
bird  ;  it  has  not  the  powerful  breast-bone,  tains  that  America  is  the  oldest  continent, 
with  large  projecting  keel  along  the  me-  in  opposition  to  Murchlson,  who,  judging 
dian  line,  peculiar  to  flying  animals;  and  its  Arom  recent  researches,  claims  priority  for 
teeth  are  too  powerful  for  merely  catching  Africa.  In  the  closing  chapters,  upon  gla- 
dragon-flies,  the  largest  aerial  prey  of  the  ciers,  the  author  defends  his  theory  against 
period.  Prof.  Clark,  discussing  this  ques-  the  recently  published  views  of  Tyndall  <& 
tion  in  bis  late  work,  <<  Mind  in  Nature,^'  f'orbes.  Prof.  Agassis  takes  advantage  ot 
shows  that  the  bat  has  a  low  median  keel :  every  opportunity  to  assail  the  develop- 
it  certainly  is  a  flying  animal.  Dana  states  ment  thedry,  and,  in  a  quiet  way,  presents 
0)  OC.L.H..CA.  8.<Tcn».  Br  u  Ao.»,<.  ^  eome.troug«rgumeDto.gainBtit. 
ton.  TickiMr  *  Fieida.  Uno,  pp.  sii.  tt'is.  The  work  18  exceedingly  interesbog. 
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We  have  read- few  with  more  pleasure.  It 
fr'ivoe  a  carsory  view  of  the  whole  geologic 
cal  system,  from  the  Aioic  to  the  Post- 
tertiary.  The  style  is  simple,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  a 
portrait  of  the  aathor. 

Boferenoes  to  characters  of  fiction  and 
to  the  pseudonyms  of  authors  are  so  nu- 
merous in  every  periodical,  that  men  of  lim- 
ited reading  are  continually  at  a  lo^s.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  dictionary*  will  prove  advan- 
tageous to  this  class,  as  it  not  merely  refers 
to  the  works  in  which  the  names  occur,  but 
also  gives  synopses  of  the  narratives.  It 
contains  an  introductory  treatise,  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  upon  orthoepy,  together  with 
an  index  giving  real  names  of  authors  with 
the  pseudonyms  which  they  have  adopted. 
This  would  be  a  useful  book  of  reference 
for  teachers,  enabling  them  to  answer  many 
of  the  troublesome  questions  advanced  by 
pupils.  Its  value  has  been  acknowledged 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Bohn  has  republished 
it  in  his  standard  library. 

The  real  defect  in  teaching  grammar  is, 
not  that  it  fails  to  make  good  theoretical 
grammarians,  but  that  it  fails  to  make  good 
praetiealgn.nimtina.nB,  Pupils  learn  soon 
enough  to  take  sentences  to  pieces,  but 
they  do  not  learn  to  give  thought  graceful 
and  proper  expression  in  words.  Nor  will 
the  mass  of  them  ever  learn  to  do  tbia 
by  merely  looking  at  sentences  presented 
for  their  examination  and  dissection.  They 
must  be  put  to  the  practical  work  of  using 
words  ip  expressing  their  thoughts,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  And  here  the  work* 
under  consideration  is  sadly  deficient :  for, 
though  denominated  a  "  Practical  Gram- 
mar,''  all  the  practice  which  it  requires  in 
this  direction,  could  be  put  upon  a  very 
few  pages. 

Grammar  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science ; 
and  the  art  of  grammar  should  precede,  or 
at  least,  keep  pace  with  the  science  of  gram- 
mar. 

What  would  we  think  of  the  mechanic 
who  should  attempt  to  teach  an  apprentice 
the  mysteries  of  his  trade  by  keeping  him 
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engaged,  during  the  major  part  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, in  taking  to  pieces  various 
machines  constructed  by  master-workmen, 
and  putting  them  in  boxes  f  Nay,  more ; 
who  should  have  boxes  made  for  the  differ- 
ent machines,  with  apartments  so  con- 
structed that  each  would  hold  only  a  par- 
ticular piece,  and  then  require  him  to  se- 
lect from  those  before  him  the  machine 
which  would  exactly  fill  all  the  apartments 
of  a  given  box,  take  it  apart,  and  place  each 
piece  in  its  appropriate  apartment — and 
all  this  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  teach- 
ing him  how  to  construct  such  machines! 
Would  we  expect  a  good  practical  mnchin- 
ist  to  be  made  by  such  a  process  9 

What  then  should  we  think  of  the  gram- 
marian, who,  at  the  outset,  prenents  the 
best  specimens  of  his  art,  and  constructs 
diagrams — like  chests  of  drawers — and  then 
requires  "the  pupil  to  name"  (that  is, 
select)  *'  the  sentence  below  adapted  to  this 
diagram  and  place  it  in  an  exact  copy"— 
and  who  continues  this  process  to  the  end, 
making  it  the  measure  of  his  pupil's  skill ; 
and  all  this,  to  make  of  him  a  practical 
grammarian  9 

*'  But,"  soys  our  author,  *'  it  is  not 
claimed  for  the  diagrams  that  they  consti- 
tute any  essential  part  of  the  science  of 
language."  Certainly,  that  is  not  claimed  ; 
but  they  are  an  essential  part  of  Clark's 
Grammar,  the  ^tle  page  of  which  is  head- 
ed, "  Tax  SoixNox  OF  rax  English  Lak- 

OUAOX." 

Again,  the  "  memory  is  relieved"  by  the 
use  of  these  diagrams.  This  is  a  better 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  used,  than  it 
is  for  using  them.  Tlie  pupil  should  rather 
be  taught  to  {Strengthen  his  memory  by  use 
than  to  weaken  it  by  disuse. 

But  if  our  author  was  anxious  about  the 
capacity  and  retentive  power  of  his  pupils' 
memories,  he  should  not  have  crowded 
upon  them  in  a  short  space  of  thirty  pages, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Practical  Grammar, 
thirteen  general  principles,  fifty-one  im- 
portant definitions,  and  twelve  "general 
rules"  for  constructing  diagrams  in  which 
to  place,  not  sentences,  but  the  parts  of 
sentences,  after  dissection. 

Aside  from  any  objections  we  would 
urge  against  the  prominence  given,  thus 
early,  to  substantive,  adjective,  adverbial, 
prepositional,  infinitive,  and  independent 
pArcuM— instrsniiiitive,  transitive,  simple, 
compound,  auxiliary,  complex,  substan- 
tive, adjective,  and  adverbial  ss/itenees  ;  we 
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think  that  pupils  can  not  fail  to  be  confused 
by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of 
things  following  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succesaion.  Are  we  told  that  experience  is 
againat  us — that  pupils  do  not  become  con- 
fused, as  is  shown  by  their  ability  to  place 
the  parts  of  sentences  in  the  diagrams  fur- 
nished for  them?  That  does  not  prove 
that  thn  operation  is  other  than  mechani- 
cal :  it  proves  that  the  machine  has  been 
taken  apart  and  Jow^^just  '*  that,  and— 
nothing  more." 

The  system  of  analysis,  as  here  presented, 
inevitably  leads  us  into  absurdities.  Take, 
for  example,  the  nursery  doggerel : 

This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn, 

That  married  the  man,  all  tattered  and 
torn, 

Unto  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn, 

That  tossed  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cat, 

That  killed  the  rat, 

That  ate  the  malt, 

That  lay  in  the  house. 

That  Jack  built. 

First,  what  is  the  use  (adopting  the  an- 
tiior's  style  of  analysis)  of  all  after  the 
word  doggerel  f  It  tells  what  particular 
nursery  doggerel  is  meant— hence,  it  is  an 
adjective.  And  thus,  all  after  the  word 
priesi  is  an  adjective,  because  it  tells  what 
particular  priest  is  meant.  And  that  it  re- 
quires all  to  tell  this,  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance ;  for,  take  away  a  single  link  from 
the  chain— let  it  be  some  other  cow,  or  dog, 
or  oat,  and  the  identity  of  the  priest  is 
gone.  And  so  in  each  case,  all  that  follows 
foaUf  maiden^  cow,  dog,  cat,  rat,  maU,  and 
Aoute,  is  an  adjective.  Thus,  we  have  ad- 
jectives within  adjectives — a  nest  of  adjec- 
tives— the  whole  an  adjective  I  Similar 
examples  of  the  adverbial  phrase  may  be 
given.  Both  these — the  adverbial  phrase, 
and  the  adjective  phrase — we  consider 
logical  absurdities.  Neither  the  one  an- 
swers to  the  true  idea  of  the  adverb,  nor 
the  other  to  the  true  idea  of  the  adjective. 

But  let  us  look  at  our  author's  first  les- 
son, and  then  at  some  of  his  definitions 
framed  to  meet  his  particular  **  system  of 
analysis." 

'*  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform  j 
He  plants  His  footsteps  iq  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

On  this  passage, '  among  other  questions 
we  have  the  following : 


"  How  does  God  move  ? 
In  a  mysterious  way. 
God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way— why  ? 
To  perform  his  wonders. 
What  is  the  use  of  plants  f 
To  tell  what  he  does. 
What  !s  the  use  of  in  the  sea  f 
To  tell  where  he  plants  his  footsteps. 
What  is  the  use  of  rides? 
To  tell  what  he  does. 
What  is  the  use  of  vpon  the  storm  f 
To  tell  where  he  rides." 

"  Bemark— The  young  pupil  has  seen,  in 
this  exposition  of  the  four  lines  written 
above,  that  words  have  meaning." 

In  all  candor,  has  **the  young  pupil" 
seen  any  such  thing  f  Or,  if  he  has,  think 
of  his  acquiring  the  idea,  by  means  of  di- 
rect instruction,  that  God  acts  in  a  hidden, 
secret  way,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
wonders :  or  think  of  his  imagining  the 
Buler  of  the  Universe  astride  a  storm,  and 
having  a  jolly  ride,  like  a  boy  coasting  on 
his  sled.  We  should  prefer  that  our  boys 
gain  no  such  ideas  of  God. 

It  is  ignoring  both  philosophy  and  good 
common  sense,  to  select,  as  a  first  lesson 
"  for  the  young  pupil,"  highly  figurative 
language,  and  never  give  him  a  single  hint 
of  its  figurative  character. 

But  if  our  author  is  unfortunate  in  his 
system  of  analysis,  and  in  his  exposition  of 
language,  he  is  still  more  unfortunate  in 
his  definitions,  formed  to  accord  with  his 
theory. 

**  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words 
so  combined,  as  to  assert  an  entire  propo- 
sition." This  rules  out  all  sentences  which 
simply  command.  **  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise," 
is  not  a  sentence,  because  it  asserts  nothing. 

<<  Every  sentence  must  have  a  subject 
and  a  predicate." 

"  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  is  not  a  sen- 
tence, under  the  definition,  because  it  does 
not  contain  a  predicate. 

'^  The  sul^ect  of  a  sentence  is  that  of 
which  something  is  asserted." 

In  the  command,  *'Come  thou  here;" 
thou  is  not  the  subject,  because  nothing  is 
asserted  of  thou  as  a  subject. 

*'  A  transitive  sentence  is  a  sentence  that 
asserts  an  act  which  terminates  on  an  ob- 
ject." 

"  Keep  thine  own  secrets,"  is  not  a  tran- 
sitive sentence ;  because  it  does  not  assort 
an  act  which  terminates  on  an  object. 

'*  An  auxiliary  sentence  is    a  sentence 
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that  18  used  as  an  element  in  the  strnetare 
of  another  sentence,  or  of  a  phraae.'' 

Examples.  "A  mortal  disease  was 
npon  her  vitals,  b€/or4  Camir  Aadpatsed  tk4 
Bubicon."  Is  this  saziliarj  eentenoe  (in 
italics)  used  in  any  sense,  in  the  atrudur€ 
of  the  other  sentenoe  f  What  does  ttruo- 
iure  mean  f  "  A  prefix  is  one  or  more  let- 
ters placed  before  a  radioal  to  form  a  derly- 
ative  word."  "A  saffix  is  one  or  more 
letters  added  to  a  word  to  make  it  deriva- 
tive.'* Is  thai  what  prefixes  and  aafi^es 
are  for— jast  to  mak4  toords  derivative  f  We 
confess  oar  ignorance.  We  supposed  that 
prefixes  and  suffixes  wore  attached  to  words 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  their  iif^n\/ioa- 
tian, 

"  A  noun  or  pronoun  varied  in  its  or- 
thography, BO  that  it  may  indicate  a  re- 
lation of  possession,  is  in  the  possessive 
ease." 

"  The  possessive  case  does  not  always  in- 
dicate possession." 

'^  Children's  thoee.  Here  the  word  chilr 
drenU  does  not  imply  ownership.  It  sim- 
ply specifies  *  shoes'  as  to  size."  That  is, 
the  possessive  case  is  not  the  possessive 
case  of  the  definition.  Did  it  occur  to  the 
author  that  bis  trouble  might  lie  in  the 


definition,  though  the  definition  might  not 
lie  f  Did  he  not  see  the  absurdity  of  his 
"  Possessive  Adjectives,"  and  "  Possessive 
Specifying  Adjectives,"  under  hia  defini- 
tion of  the  word  possessive?  that  every 
objection  which  he  ui^ges  against  the- jmw- 
teteive  mm,  appliea  with  equal  force  to  his 
pofseenve  adjectivee  t 

''  A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used 
to  introduoe  a  sentence,  which  qualifies  its 
own  antecedent."  A  relative  pronoun 
tnay  introduoe  a  sentence,  etc  But  is  this 
a  definition  by  which  a  pupil  can  teU  a  rel- 
ative pronoun  ?  **  That  is  the  man  to  wibm 
I  gave  it.  That  is  the  very  thin^;  for  wAiei 
I  contended."  What  are  wAom  and  vihick 
in  these  examples  ?  relative  pronouns  f— not 
under  the  definition.  What  then  are  they  1 
The  author  has  placed  them  in  his  list  of 
relatives,  but  in  his  definition  he  has  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  class. 

There  is  much  more  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  the  book  deserving  attention ;  but 
we  have  already  extended  this  notice  to  an 
unusual  length.  We  will,  however,  add 
that  the  author  has  done  as  well  with  s 
faulty  system  as  any  one  oould  have  done ; 
and  has  pursued,  to  the  end,  a  bad  theory, 
with  amoidng  consistency. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Massaohcsetts.— Six  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton have  contributed  $80,000  toward  the 
new  memorial  hall  of  Harvard  University. 

Ehodi  Island. — At  its  late  session,  the 
legislature  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  tlie 
exclusion  of  cliildren  from  any  public 
school  on  account  of  color  or  race.  The 
act  went  into  effect  on  May  12tb. 

CoNintoTrcuT.— The  Yale  College  faculty 
is  about  to  open  a  boardiug-houKC  for  stu- 
dents next  term,  the  object  being  to  fur- 
nish good  and  substantial  food  at  cost 
prices. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  Tobi.-— At  the  session  just  closed, 
the  legblature  passed  an  act  esUbliahing 
four  additional  Normal  Schools. 

— In  extent,  operation,  and  means^  the 
common-school  system  of  New  York  city  is 
unrivalled  in  the  world.    It  proffers  jfree 


instruction,  from  the  elementary  principles 
of  knowledge  through  the  highest  branches 
of  a  collegiate  course,  to  every  child  in  the 
city,  between  four  and  twent^y-ono  years 
of  age,  who  can  obtain  admission  into  its 
two  hundred  spacious  schools ;  it  furnishes 
books,  stationary,  and  apparatus,  withoat 
charge  to  either  parent  or  pupil,  and  ex- 
pends upward  of  $2,500,000  annually, 
buring  18H5,  the  aggregate  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  several  schools  was  216,955, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  91,503. 
During  18  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  tncre  were  held  43  evening  schools, 
with  24,056  pupils  enrolled,  and  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  11,487.  There  are 
upward  of  2,500  teachers,  whose  ag- 
gregate salaries  exceed  $1,800,000.  The 
professors  in  the  Free  Academy  receive 
$8,750  per  annum,  principals  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  $2,250,  and  the  average  sal- 
ary of  male  teachers  in  grammar  schools 
is  somewhat  more  than  $1,500.  The  low- 
est salary  given  to  female  teachers  in 
grammar  schools  is  $400,  and  the  highest, 
$1,200.   By  act  of  the  legislature,  the  name 
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if  the  Free  Academy  has  been  chanared  to 
'  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York." 

PjsanrsYLrANiA.— La  Fayette  College  haa 
>eea  reorganized  and  endowed.  Several 
Qew  profc»!ions  have  been  appointed. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Martlaxd.— During  1865,  the  first  year 
of  the  public  school  system  in  this  State, 
there  were  807  schools  in  operation,  at- 
tended by  84,098  pupils.  The  amount  of 
teachers*  salaries  wus  $75,983.97,  and  the 
total  expenditure,  $34,758.62. 

District  of  Columbia. — ^The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kimball,  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Education  of  the  col- 
ored children  within  the  department  of 
Waabington,  has  just  rendered  a  report  to 
General  Howard,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  there  are  at  present  62  dav  schools  in 
the  city,  with  115  teachers,  ana  an  average 
attendance  of  4,756  pupils.  Of  the  whole 
number  in  attendance,  5,388  can  read,  and 
2,804  are  able  to  write.  In  addition  to  the 
day  schools,  which  are  wholly  supjported 
by  the  contributions  of  benevolent  North- 
em  aid  societies,  there  are  16  night 
achools.  24  Sunday  schools,  and  six  in- 
dustrial schools,  all  of  which  arc  well  at- 
tended. 

— ^M.  H.  de  Mariels,  editor  of  Le  Mu- 
migw  Franco- Amerieai/if  has  just  eatab- 
Ushed,  near  Washington,  a  farm  school, 
after  a  model  of  similar  institutions  in 
France  and  Algiers,  for  colored  orphans  of 
both  sexert.  The  institution  is  capable  of 
accommodating  200  inmates. 

ViROiNiA.— A  majority  of  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  have  been  in 
the  Confederate  army,  mostly  as  officers. 

Gkoroia. — The  legislature,  by  resolu- 
tion, has  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  system  of  common- 
school  education,  to  be  reported  at  the 
Dcxt  session. 

Texas.— The  Texas  school  fund  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  State,  the  whole  amount 
at  present  being  $3,851,992.46,  and  a  uni- 
ver»ity  fund  of  $807,87.04.  Besides  this, 
each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  by  law 
to  four  leagues  of  land,  equal  to  17,712 
acres,  for  school  purposes,  while  162,183 
acres  were  also  appropriated-  for  uuiver- 
aities. 

None  of  this  enormous  fund  has  vet 
been  used  for  school  purposes,  as  no  edu- 
cational system  has  over  been  organized. 
On  March  19th,  the  Convention,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  a  free  discussion, 
adopted  the  following  sections  in  the  edu- 
cational bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee 
having  the  subject  in  charge : 

Seo.  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 


being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
to  make  suitAble  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sso.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as 
practicable,  estaolish  a  system  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State;  and  as  a 
basis  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
said  system,  all  the  funds,  lands,  and  other 
property  heretofore  set  apart  and  appro- 
priated, or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  apart 
and  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  schools,  shall  con- 
stitute the  public-school  fund;  and  said 
fund,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom, 
shall  be  a  perpetual  fund,  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  all  the  white  scholastic  in- 
habiUmts  of  this  State ;  and  no  law  shall 
ever  be  made  appropriating  said  fund  to 
any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever. 

Various  propositions  were  made  to  amend 
this  section ;  but  the  majority  in  every  in- 
stance either  laid  them  upon  the  table,  or 
rejected  them.  The  proposition  to  strike 
out  the  word  **  white"  was  voted  down  by 
60  yeas  to  6  nays. 

This  section,  infamous  as  it  is,  was  not 
considered  enough,  and  therefore  tiie  fol- 
lowing was  adopted : 

Sbo.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for 
the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational  pur- 
poses: Provided,  the  taxes  levied  shall  be 
distributed  from  year  to  year,  a»  the  same 
may  be  collected:  and,  provided,  that  all 
the  sums  arising  from  said  tux,  wnich  may 
be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of 
African  descent,  shall  be  exclusively  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  for  Africans  and  their 
children  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  encourage  schools  among 
these  people. 

Among  the  propositions  to  amend  this 
section  was  one  by  Mr.  Roberts  (President 
of  the  Secession  Convention),  which  was, 
that  the  legiHluturo  may  tax  one  race  with- 
out taxing  the  other,  or  may  impose  a 
ditfereni  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  two 
races,  as  the  public  interest  may  require. 

Upon  a  former  occasion,  Mr.  Roberts 
expresiied  himself  against  education  in 
general,  and  proclaimed  the  educational 
system  of  .New  England  a  ^'magnificent 
failure;"  but  to-day,  he  appeared  to  have 
some  new  ideas.  He  warned  the  conven- 
tion "  that  unless  something  was  done  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  children,  we 
should  see  trouble.  When  this  ordinance 
was  read  at  the  North,  it  would  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  and  before  we 
knew  it,  the  country  would  be  overrun 
with  Yankee  men  and  women,  who,  under 
pretence  of  teaching  the  niggers,  would 
poison  their  minds,  and  thus  t»ow  the  seeds 
of  disaffection.  The  speaker^s  warning 
did  not  alarm  the  House,  and  his  amend- 
ment was  voted  down ;  and  then,  an  old 
Union  member  offered  the  following : 

Provided,  that  all  sums  collected  Arom 
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Africiins  shall  be  collected  by  assessors 
and  collectors  of  African  descent,  to  bo 
elected  or  appointed  as  the  legislature  may 
provide  for. 

In  defense  of  this  amendment,  it  was 
urged  that  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  be 
settled  that  the  negro  educational  system 
was  to  be  self-susuining,  there  was  no 
good  reason  why  the  colored  men  should 
not  collect  their  own  funds:  if  the^  did, 
they  would  have  a  larger  sum  ;  and  if  the 
funds  were  stolen,  they  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  stealings^  instead  of  being 
robbed,  as  usual,  by  white  men. 

This  amendment  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  88  veas  to  10  nay&. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  feeling,  not 
only  of  tiie  convention,  but  of  the  people 
generally,  toward  the  colored  race,  can  bo 
^iven,  than  this  act  of  barbarity  and  in- 
justice; and  when  it  is  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  it 
will  be  adopted  by  a  laigo  majority. 

WESTERN  STATES, 

Ohio.— The  subscription  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  Antioch  College  already 
amounts  to  $120,000,  and  the  friends  of 
the  College  are  hopeful  of  securing  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million. 

WiscoNsix. — We  take  the  following  di- 
g:est  from  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion : 

According  to  the  State  Superintendent's 
Beport  there  are  11,943  more  ucholurs  re- 
ported as  attendinsT  public  schools  this 
year  than  last.  The  whole  number  of 
members  is  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber over  4  and  under  20  years  of  ago  in 
«  the  State.  The  number  less  than  4  years 
of  age,  who  have  been  registered,  is  l,2o2. 
The  number  over  20  years  of  age,  who  have 
attended  sciiool,  is  1,523.  The  average 
length  of  time  the  public  schools  have  been 
kcpc  during  the  past  year  is  14  days  more 
than  it  was'last  year,  and  more  than  it  has 
ever  been,  except  in  1860.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  public  schools  was 
7,532.  During  The  past  year  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  6l!i  mule  teachers.  The 
demand  for  teachers  is  at  present  greater 
ihau  the  supply.  Hundreds  of  persons 
possessing  limited  attainments  are  em- 
ployed, not  because  the  people  are  indif- 
Icrent  to  their  qualifications,  but  because 
the  school-houses  would  be  unoccupied 
unless  these  were  employed.  There  has 
been  an  iucreitse  in  the  monthly  wages 
paid  to  teachers.  The  average  wages  of 
male  teachers  was  $36.45,  an  increase  of 
$4,06 ;  of  female  teachers,  $22.24,  an  in- 
crease of  $2.81.  There  has  been  raised  by 
tax  for  school  purposes  $2.70  for  each  child 
over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age,  and  $4.07 
for  each  child  registered  as  a  member  of 
public  schools.  The  number  of  school- 
houses  is  4,838,  accommodating  241,595 
pupils.    There  are  517  school- houses  with- 


out blackboards,  and  8,948  without  clocks. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  State  is  885,532,  and  the  amount  of 
public  money  apportioned  to  each  pupU  is 
46  oents. 

Califobxia. — The  biennial  report  of  Mr. 
Swett  differs  from  any  other  we  nave  seen, 
and,  in  the  fullness  with  which  many  mat- 
ters relating  to  school  management  are  dis- 
ciis^sed,  it  resembles  a  labored  educational 
treatise  rather  than  the  abstract  report  of  a 
State  oflUcer.  In  the  State  there  are  95,067 
white  children,  of  whom  41,876  belong  to 
the  public  schools  and  12,473  to  private 
schools.  The  average  attendance  of  pupiU 
during  the  last  year  was  .88,  and  .59  of  the 
whole  number  enrolled  in  the  State.  There 
were  821  districts  and  947  schools  of  all 
grades.  Of  the  latter,  89  are  brick,  765 
are  wood,  12  are  adobe,  69  are  rented,  and 
149  disgrace  the  State.  102  new  school- 
houses  were  erected  during  the  past  year. 
There  were  8  schools  for  blacks,  attended 
by  278  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers 
was  1,155,  of  whom  only  468  were  suf- 
ficiently intelligent  or  alive  to  their  own 
interests  to  subscribe  for  an  educational 
journal,  and  only  272  attended  county 
institutes.  The  total  expenditures  for 
1865  were  $888,116; — for  teachers^  salaries, 
$526,856;  for  school-buildings,  $257,804; 
for  rent,  etc,  $39,056;  for  school  libra- 
ries. $5,792  ;  and  for  apparatus,  $3,777: 
an  increase  of  expenditure  of  $227,917. 
The  whole  school  property  is  valued  at 
$l,024,f«99.  The  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  was  $74 ;  of  females,  $62.  $8,000 
wei-e  appropriated  for  the  State  Normal 
School.  The  total  amount  expended  for 
educational  purposes,  since  the  founding  of 
public  schools,  is  estimated  at  $8,787,000. 
Throughout  the  State  there  has  been  a 
very  gratifying  increased  avemge  in  the 
daily  attenclance.  Since  1863  t)ie  number 
of  school  children  has  increased  .26,  while 
the  attendance  has  increased  .4*>.  During 
1865  the  increase  of  census  children  was 
.095,  and  of  children  on  school-rolls  .16. 
The  average  length  of  the  school-year  is 
now  7.86  months,  which  equals  that  of 
New  York,  and  is  exceeded  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nevada.  In  his  report  Mr. 
Swett  recommends  the  introduction  of 
calisthenics  into  the  schools.  He  discusses 
The  Bible  in  the  Schools,  Moral  Training, 
School  Discipline,  Pedagogical  Law,  and 
other  subjects  in  a  series  of  carefully  pre- 
pared papers.  The  report  is  a  fine  model 
which  other  superintendents  might  imitate 
to  their  advantage. 

FOREIGN. 

Italy. — The  annual  expenditure  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  $3,007,618,  of  which 
only  one-tenth  is  devoted  to  elementary 
schools,  which  the  country  rnost  needs. 
The  rest  is  spent  on  the  universities, 
learned  societies,  and  an  army  of  otlictals. 


THE  EUREKA  LIQUID  8LATIN6 

HAKES  i  SURFACE  IfmCH  RITALS  THE  BEST  WALL  SLATES. 

IT  IS  PERFECTLY  BLACK,  NEVER  CRUMBLES.  AND  ALWAYS 
REMAINS  HARD  AND  SMOOTH. 

It  is  Buccesfiiflilly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  surface,  and  is  invalaable  in 
renovating  old  BlacKboards.  It  lias  been  used  for  more  than  nine  vears  in  some  of  tlie 
best  Public  Schools  of  New  England,  and  the  snrface  is  as  smooth  ana  perfect  nam  as  when 
it  was  first  applied.    This  proves  the  darabllltj  of  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

It  is  securely  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  bv  express. 

It  is  easily  applied— full  directions  accompany  it.  By  followmg  the  directions,  any 
teacher  ma^  successfully  apply  the  Eureka  Slating,  and  make  a  perftct  SlaU  trtr/aa^ 
wonderful  in  all  the  good  qualities  of  oolor,  tmoothnteSf  and  durabiUly, 

Fricoy  $1.79  par  Fint ;  $3.00  per  Quart, 

5  per  cent  discount  on  five  gallons,  and  10  per  cent  on  ten  gallons,  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufScient  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface :  hence  it  makes  a 
very  cheap  blackboard  surface.  In  the  cities  of  hew  York,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  in 
other  convenient  places,  wo  can  send  a  person  to  apply  it  upon  reasonable  terms. 

^BT  Please  do  not  confound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known 
by  other  names,  or  manufactured  by  other  persona.  For  this,  like  most  other  really  ex- 
cellent articles,  has  its  imitations.  But  no  other  slating  can  produce  thsperftcUy  tmooth, 
bUu!k^laUiurfac$qfthe£UItEKA. 

We  can  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  Arom  prominent  teachers  and  school 
officers  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant  the  EUKEKA  SLATING. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 

SOVTH  BOSTOV,  VA8S. 

We  bST«  QMd  th«  Kareka  LIqnId  Slating  npon  all  oar  blackboards  flinee  September,  18M,  and  I  do  not  bes- 
llate  to  Mj  tbat  tbey  are  superior  lo  the  beet  stotie  elates. 

C.  O.  CLARK,  MatUr  Biglow  Grammar  SeKooL 
Tbe  Boreka  Liquid  luting  will  always  glTe  satlslbeUon  wben  properly  applied. 

JOUN  O.  rUILBRIcf;  5«fA  PvOf.  SehooU,  Boston,  Man, 
Falxtra,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  8tb.  1883. 
I  bave  need  beards  made  of  almost  eyery  Tarietj  of  wood ;  tboee  made  of  **  Hard-PlDiBh,"  painted :  those 
made  of  Plaster  of  Paris.  Beach  Sand,  Lime  and  Lamp  Black,  and  those  made  of  Quarry  Slate  :  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  think  the  surface  made  of  Eareka  Liqnid  SlatiDS  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  1  have 
OTcr  used.    If  it  eoold  not  be  replaced  I  would  not  take  SfiO  for  the  Board  in  my  recltatiqn-room. 

J.  DUMLAP,  Princifwi  Palmyra  Oameal  Union  SfikotA. 

GRBKIfTILLB,  N.  J..  NOT.  11th,  IflSS. 

Tbe  great  deMeratum  Is  at  last  foand— a  smooth,  jH4t\atk,  unhrcken^  durable  biuckboasd  surfHce.  sneh 


ae  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  or  by  aov  other  means,  than  bT  the  invaluable  "  Eureka  Slating ;" 
iiit<duabl«,  because,  in  my  estimation,  it  excels  in  every  duirailt  quality,  the  coeily,  jointed^  grayiak  stone 
slating  now  in  use.    It  is  mr  conviction  that  the  "  Kureka,"  one*  teiUd^  will  become  unneraally  mm.    I  most 


hiartUy  commend  it  to  my  ielioir-teachers.  and  all  interested  in  educational  improvemeuts. 

WIL  U.  8T0RRS,  FrU.  Pub.  Seh.  ffreeavflfs. 
WHrrx  Ball  AoadkMiT,  Pkrnstltavia,  Nov.  29tb,  1862. 
■  Two  years  ago  I  applied  a  quart  of  yonr  **  Eureka  Liquid  Klating"  to  about  120  foet  of  blackboard  surface 
9  mj  school-room,  and  it  is  now  as  jooa  as  when  first  spplimi ;  and  during  ten  months  of  each  vear  it  has  been 
usea  daily  by  about  thirty  pupils.  The  old  surface  wtw  covered  with  ordinary  lampblack  and  oil,  and  like  most 
sach  boards  was  too  smooth  for  chalk  crmvons.  Tbe  "  Kureka  Liqnid"  produces  the  beet  surface  for  black- 
boards that  I  hare  ever  used.    Oar  Behoof  Board  authorises  me  to  send  for  a  gallon  for  other  rooms. 

WM.  B.  BIULEB,  Teaehsr. 
Wbitb  PLiim.  N.  Y. 
Tour  Liquid  Slating  Is  wonderAiL     I  applied  It  to  some  old  blackboards,  and  It  Is  very  nearly  like  a  stone 
-•-'  O.  R.  WILUS,  Prindpal. 


Tnnm  Grots  Pbvalb  SBvnriar,  Sibatooa,  K.  Y.,  Jnir  1st,  1863. 
Ify  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  yet  in  perfect  conditiooi    There  is  notbl 
1  to  this  Liquid  Slating.  (Rbt.)  L.  F.  BEfiCUKR  (D.D.)  PrinoipoL 


PoBTLiMD,  Mb.,  June  Sth,  1863. 

I  have  need  it  with  hearty  satlsfkctlon.  Hr.  Benton,  ovr  Phonographic  Instructor,  remarks  tbat  he  was 
prepared  to  And  it  good  *'  hut  the  half  had  not  been  told  him."  I  have  observed  that,  sit  where  you  please  in  tbe 
room,  provided  yon  can  see  the  board  fairly,  every  character  written  upon  it  is  distinct  to  the  eye,  and  is  not 
obscured  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  Its  surfisoe,  as  is  the  ease  with  those  which  are  covered  with  the 
common  paint.  H.  T.  CUMMIN  US. 

The  Eureka  Liqnid  Slating  Is  hsTing  a  great  demand  and  givee  perfect  satisfaction.  It  was  recently  sp 
plied  to  some  of  the  walls  in  Uooner  Institute.  Mr.  Peter  Oooper  is  highly  pleased  with  the  perfeot  slate  surface 
which  it  has  produced  in  that  noble  monument  "  to  Science  and  ArL"— £0.  M§nML 

SCHEBMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
430  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

613  Arch  Street,  PhiUdelphia ;  6  Ouatom-Hotue  Place  Ohioago,  Hit: 
AMERICAN  TABLET  COMPANY.,  27  Comhill,  Boston. 


PATENT  FOLDING   SEAT   DESKS. 


ROBERT    PATON, 

jlHflnufarturer  nf  Irjinnl,  Cliurrji  anh  (£)kt 

f*  XT  zi.  nr  X  rr  XT  zt.  El , 

26  Grove  St.,  yew  York  City. 


SCHOOL  DESKS, 


FOR 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 
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REFERENCES. 


EDWARD  BHIPPEN,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Bonrd  of  Control  of  Public  Schools,  Phils. 

Dr.  GEO.  W.  VAUOHAN,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  Girls'  HiKh  and  Normal  Sohool,  Ao. 

GEORGE  W.  FETTERS,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Mt 
Yernon  Boys'  Grammar  School. 

M  ARM  A  DUKE  WATSON,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
PrleA  Grammar  School. 

W.  F.  WYERS.  Principal  of  Mllitarj  Aoademj 


FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Esq.,  Principal  of  l»l 

Ward  Boys'  Grammar  School. 
W.  H.  PARKER,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Ringgold 

Grammar  School. 
W.  J.  RUEES,  Eiq.,  Trustee  of  the  Smithsoniaa 

Institute,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Rev.  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 
Miaa  M.  LEWIS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
A.  R.  HARRIS,  Esq.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Sunday  School  and  other  Music  Books^ 


FUULISHKU  BY 

WMI.  B.  BRADBURY,  426  Broome  Street,  New- York 

Jn  Faper  Covert. 

Biii(k  Copy.    Her  Handred. 

S.  S.  Banner socu.  (^26  oo 

Q-olden  Censer... so  "  25 oo 

Golden  Shower.. 30  «  25  00 

Q-olden  Chain ....  so  "  25  00 


Jft  Board  Covers, 

Blngle  Copy.,    Per  Handredi 

S.S.Banner 35  cts.  $30  00 

Golden  Censer... 36  '•  sooo 

Golden  Shower.. 35  "  sooo 

G-olden  Chain.... 85  "  sooo 

The  Plvmouth  Sunday  School  Collection 60  «  60  oo 

Palm  Leaves so  "  25  oo 

Chain  and  Shower,  in  one  volume 65  "  55  00 

Chain  and  Censer,  mone  volume 65  "  55  oo 

Shower  and  Censer,  in  one  volume 66  «*  55  00 

Golden  Trio,  being  the  Chain^  Shoicer  and  Cmter,  in  one  Tolume, 

firmly  bound  in  boards $1  00  75  00 

Pilgrims'  Songs,  for  Social  Bfeetings 50  4  80 

Praises  of  Jesus,  a  new  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes, 

64  pages.    Price  in  paper,  20  cents,  $15  per  hundred. 

Price  in  boards 25  20  00 

NEW  MUSIC  BOORS  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  &c.,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
The  Sunday  School  Banner,  by  t.  e.  Ps&Kiisa. 

Praises  of  JeSUSf  &  new  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tnnes,  adapted  to 
seasons  of  deep  Religious  Interest  and  to  Sunday  Schools,  by  Rev.  Edward  Payso5 
Hahmokd,  Evangdiat, 

The  Plymouth  Sunday  School  Collection. 

Palm  Leaves  ;  &  S^itnday  school  Hymn  and  Tnne  Book,  for  the  use  of  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  ChMrch,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Cookb. 

Also,  The  Colden  Hymn  Book;  being  a  selection  ofHymns  from  the 
Chain,  Shower,  and  Cexser,  B.  S.  Banxer,  Plymouth  B.  S.  Collectioit,  and  Praisbs 
ofJe8U8.     Price,  in  stilf  paper  covers,  $10  per  hundred  copies. 

1^*  Speeittxen  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 


Joseph  Gillott's  Steel  Pens, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  Q^UALITY* 

^         Joseph 

Trade-Mark:     >  Qillott, 

)      Warbavtbd. 

Or  Descriptive  Name  and  Designating  Number. 


SECOND  SERIES,  Rajiging  from  No.  700  to  No.  76L 

)  J  04  B  PH 

Trade-Biark:      >  Gillott, 

)      Biruimgham. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  also  with  designating  Numbers. 


For  Sale  by  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91  John  St.,  New  York 

HENRV  OWEN,  Sole  Aoekt. 


AGENTS     WANTED. 

The  GoYernment  and  Laws  of  the  United  States, 

Comprising  a  complete  and  compreheDsive  Tiew  of  the  RiAe,  Progress  and  Present  Organization 

of  the  State  and  National  Governments. 

By    Pror    1¥II«LIAM[    B.    IVEDOWOOD,    Z.L.:D. 

Strictly  an  Agent's  Book. 
Prtmi  the  Hon,  Thonuu  W.  Gierke,  LL,  D.,  one  of  the  Justicet  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
"  Every  citizen  who  Intends  faithfaljy  to  discbarge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  should  have  such  knowledge 
as  this  work  acourately  and  saecinctly  affords  " 

Prom  the  Hon.  John  M.  Barbour,  one  of  the  Justices  qfthe  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  Yotk. 
**It  is  not  only  Just  sncii  a  book  as  all  lawyers  will  find  convenient  and  useful,  but  such  ao  oue  as  has 
long  been  needed  by  students  and  intelligent  laymenJ' 

**  A  ina5»  of  legal  information  is  concentrated  in  this  volume  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  so 
brief  a  compass."—^.  Y.  Tribune,  March  8, 1886. 

"  Such  a  work  has  long  been  called  for  by  lawyers  and  by  the  community  at  Avn^.''^'^ Philadelphia 
Press,  March  10, 1886. 

**  We  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  law  is  so  fully  presented  in  so  compact  a  form." 
^Chicago  Tribune^  March  20, 1866, 

SCHKRMERHORN,   BANCROFT  A  CO.,    PnblisKers, 
Seifidfor  Circufar.  430  Broome  St.  (one  block  east  of  Broadiwajr),  N.  T. 


Important  to  Sabbath-Schools. 


Some  of  the  best  publications  ever  issued. 

|TWO  CHOICE  LIBRARY  B00K8-BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

For   the   Sabbath-School   aud    the   home   circle. 

I  HKLEN  MacGREGOR  ;  or,  Conquest  and  Sacbificb $1 .25 

I  ARTHUR  MERTON ;  oh,  Siknino  and  Sorrowino 1.25 

The  Gospel  Treasury.— -A  very  Complete  and  admirable  Harmony  of  the  Pour  Evangelists, 
makinflT  an  almost  invaluable  reference  book  for  Superintendents  and  Teachers.  855  pages. 
Price  $2.50.    Postage  24  cents. 

Teachers'  Jewels.— A  series  of  three  little  books,  containing  tme  narratives  of  those  who 
have  been  redeemed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sabbath-school.  They  are  intended  to 
encourage  teachers  in  their  labor  of  love. 

**  A  Message  from  the  Border  Land,**  5  cents.  **  Little  Johnnv,  the  Mission  Scholar,*'  3  cents. 
"Lily,  the  Afission  Scholar,"  3  cents.  J.  C.  GARRIGUES  <b  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Sunday-School  Times,  and  dealers  in  Sabbath-School  Books  and  Periodicals. 
148  Soutli  FoitrtU  .Street,  PUlIadelphia,  Pa. 

tLSTEY's" 

E 

WITH 

Patented  Improvements, 

THE  MOST  REMARKABLE 

AND    MOST  EXCELLENT  REED 

INSTRUMENT    IN   USE. 

Excelling  all  others  in 

aUICK  ARTICULATION, 

ROUND  TONE, 
And  VOLUME  OF  TONE, 

Commended  hy  JARDINE,  the  celebrated  Organ  builder,  and  all  the  best  Organists 
who  have  tested  them. 

Various  styles  and  Prices  from  $100  and  upwards.  Superior  to  all  others  for  the  use 
of  Chapels  and  Schools. 

EXCELLENT  PIANOS  also  for  Schools  and  Families,  at  less  than  usual  prices. 

APPLETON'S  CYCLOPiEDIA,  SMITHS  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  supplied  for 
Teachers  and  School  Libraries. 

All  Articles  fursished  to  Schools  and  Teachers  at  a  Liberal  Discount. 


NEW  PATENT  INK  WELLS  FOE  SCHOOLS. 


V\g.  1  repretenti  top  r\ew  of  corar ;  t,  top  ri«n  of  well  wittaont  oover  ;  8,  bottom  of  cover ;  4.  cdc*  of  eorer  ;  S.  well 
eomplete ;  6.  kej  to  cover.  The  Ink  Well  (5)  is  inverted  into  deek  through  bole  bored  for  the  parpoee,  so  that  the  flanM 
(which  ie  of  larrer  diameter  than  the  body)  resu  upon  Rurface  of  desk,  and  is  secured  in  place  bj  screws  Inserted  In 
ooontersunk  holes.  Klanee  of  well  has  on  itt  outer  edifo  a  lip^  which  alone  rests  on  desk.  leaTlnfr  space  within  below 
Interior  part  of  flange.  This  space  allow*  room  in  which  pins  projecting  downward  from  lower  side  of  cover  may  freelj 
move.  The  pins  have  heads  (as  seen  in  4).  and  are  first  inserted  through  apertures  large  enourb  to  admit  them  fi«e(y 
in  flange  of  well  (as  in  2).  From  these  aperture^  extend,  concentncallv  in  opposite  directions,  curved  slots. 
Just  wide  enough  to  allow  necks  of  pins  to  pass  freely.  Lower  edges  of  these  slots  have  slight  inclination  down- 
ward from  apertures,  so  that  as  cover  is  turned  the  heads  of  pins  become  wedged  against  inclined  •arfaeet,  and  draw 
cover  closely  upon  well  on  which  it  flu  tightly.    Cover  is  ftutened  by  key  (Fig.  6). 

This  new  well  is  simple,  albd  while  it  contains  the  combined  excellencies  of  the  best  wells  now  in  use,  it  remedlct 
the  defects  of  all:  ^ 

1st.  We  have  a  neat  and  secare  fastening  for  the  cover,  which  can  only  be  removed  witb  the  key,  which  should  h9 
kept  by  the  teacher  or  Janitor. 

2.  The  well  itself,  after  being  fsstened  by  two  common  screws,  never  need  be  removed ;  the  glass  lining  only 
being  removed  for  cleaning,  which  can  be  done  by  unscrewing  the  cap  with  the  key. 

Sd.  It  will  not  get  out  of  order,— by  its  simplicity  of  arrangement  there  is  no  lining  to  corrode.  It  Oftnnot  bnrst  and 
sp'il  the  Ink,  and  cannot  be  removed  and  loHt  bv  the  pupils. 

4th.  It  can  be  used  In  the  holes  made  for  other  wells. 

5tk.  It  is  economlcaL 

Priee  of  Ink  Wells  per  dozen^  $3.50;  Keys,  10  ets.  each. 

HBNRY  M.  SHSRWOOD,  8  Oostom  Howe  Place,  Ohioago,  HI. 

SCHERMERIIORN,  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  130  Broome  Street,  New  Tork. 

612  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia.  6  Ooitom  Howe  Plaoi^  Ohicago. 


8.,  B.  A  0>.  mannfkctnre  and  sell 

Heavy  Plain  Glass  Fonts  or  Ink  Wells,  per  dosen $130 

Japanned  (Covers  for  same 120 

Brass  Clovers,  very  neat  and  elegant  -..........••         12S 

All  kinds  of  Movable  Inksunds  for  Teachers'  Desks. 

HALL'S  GREAT  GEOLOGIGAL  CHART. 

Size  Oft.  Oin.  by  5ft.,  finely  en^rared  and  superbly  colored. 

Ejchtbits  the  order  In  vrhfch  the  snccessive  ^tratft  of  rocks  are  arranged,  and  the  characteristio  fossils  which 
have  mainly  afforded  the  key  to  thin  Arrangcinent.  It  gives  the  appearance  that  would  be  presented  if  a  sec- 
tion or  cut  were  made  from  the  snrfhce  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  exposing  the  edges  of  the  different 
layers.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  representation  as  may  he  seen  in  the  banks  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Niagara,  or  in 
me  high  rocky  cliffs  of  the  lake  or  ocean  shores,  only  it  is  mnch  more  extended. 

This  beaatlM  chart  waa  prepared  by  Prore8.sor  Hall,  that  It  might  render  a  study  so  delightful  in  itself^  and 
•0  practically  useful,  more  extensively  introduced,  and  more  easily  understood. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  these  charts  were  produced  from  the  lithographic  stones.  The  aabscribers  haTe 
now  for  sale  a  few  of  them,  ftresh  and  perfect 

Price, Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  $15  00;  TVholesale $10  00 

Key  to  Hairs  Geological  Chart 1  00 

80HBRM&RH0RN,  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  PublUhen, 
812  Aroh  Street,  Phila.  430  Broome  Street,  New  York.  6  Oostom  House  PL,  Ohicago. 


CHARLES  SORIBNER  &  COMPANY, 

PTTSLISJECICRS,  NTSTW  YORK. 
HAVE  NOW  EKADT, 

GUYOrS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Primary;  or,  Introdaction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

1  tohirMj  quarto^  toitk  Mdp8  and  numerous  lUiutrations, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  G^OGBAFHY. 

1  royal  quarto  volume^  wifh  elegant  Illuetratiom,  and  twenty-three  Maps  engraved  in  the 

highest  style  of  the  art. 

TTm  PabUsherstake  pleosore  hi  umoandng  fhat  the  flnt  two  books  of  the  series— which  hare  be<ni  so  long 
looked  for— ore  now  ready ;  and  they  offer  them  to  the  Edacatlonal  Pablic  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  wifl 
flupply  a  want  In  this  Important  branch  of  stndy  which  has  been  generally  felt 

These  books,  both  in  roi;ard  to  their  ffcneral  phin  and  in  the  selection  of  matter  differ  essentially  ttom  erery 
other  series  of  Geographical  Text-Books  in  nse;  and  we  cannot  bnt  believe  that  all  who  examine  them  will 
find  that  the  high  expectations  entertained  with  regard  to  Prof.  OnyoOs  text-books  will  be  ftilly  realized.  Especial 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  maps,  which  for  aocoracy,  artistic  MIL,  and  work- 
maDshlp,  will  be  fonnd  anrtvalled  specimens  of  the  art 

The  object  of  the  Frimary  book  is  not  so  much  to  impart  Geographical  knowledge,  as  to  prepsre  the  way  for 
Its  sneoessftil  aoqnircment  It  is  literally  an  **  Introdaction  to  the  scndy  of  Geography.^  It  oils  the  mind  of  the 
papll  with  Tivid  pictures  of  nature,  in  such  regions  of  the  fflobe  as  may  be  considered  great  Geographical  types, 
ana  It  giTes  him  a  correct  conception  of  the  leading  Geographical  forms  of  hind  and  water,  and  the  terms  by  which 
they  are  distinguished.  It  gives  him  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  representing  portions  of  the  earth^s  sur&ce  by  maps, 
thus  preparing  him  to  make  the  map  itself  a  tptoial  subject  qfttudy;  and  it  awakens  a  desire  for  future  study 
wblle  it  also  (tevelops  the  powers  of  perception  and  imagination  which  will  be  constantly  exercised  in  that  study. 
In  order  to  secure  these  objects,  the  book  has  been  mode  to  consist  of  a  series  of  ftmiliar  sketches  in  the  form  of 
journeys  written  in  Umguago  so  simple  and  easy  that  even  a  child  of  six  years  old  can  readily  comprehend  it ;  and 
at  the  same  time  with  a  riracity  of  description  which  cannot  &il  to  awaken  his  interest  and  secure  his  attention. 
In  these  sketches  arc  presented  the  g€fural aspect  qfihe  mo9t  impartatU  countries  qfthe  globe;  thepureuUs  qf 
the  inAabitanis,  and  deeeriptions  qf  the  leading  eUiee,  The  book  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engrarings,  selected 
for  their  fidelity  to  nature,  and  for  the  aid  which  they  afford  In  imparting  the  Ideas  sought  to  be  conveyed  In  the 
text  Connected  with  each  journey  Is  a  map  exercise,  In  which  the  country  traversed  is  presented  and  all  impor- 
taotpoints  located. 

The  **  Cotwmon  School  Geography^  embfaces  a  minute  and  detailed  studv  of  each  map;  a  Aill  description  of 
the  general  physieal  charaeter  of  each  continent,  Its  vegetable  and  animal  lire,  the  races  of  men  which  inhabit  it, 
and  the  Slates  into  whleh  it  is  divided. 

The  study  of  the  Continents  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  arrangement  of  tho 
Continents  and  Oceans;  toirother  with  deflnitions  of  the  different  natural  divisions  of  land  and  wat^r  found  upon 
its  sniteee ;  the  different  varieties  of  land  surfoce ;  the  character  and  use  of  the  inland  waters,  and  the  leading  re* 
■ooroes  of  civilized  life. 

▲t  the  conclusion  of  the  studv  of  the  Continenta,  their  States  and  Nations,  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  work, 
is  a  second  and  fUller  course  of  lessons  on  the  United  States,  introduced  especially  for  the  use  of  those  pupils  who 
will  not  continue  the  subject  of  study  beyond  the  common  school  grade.  The  book  is  concluded  with  a  course  of 
leseone  (m  mathematical  or  astronomical  Geography. 

Au  extraneous  matter,  such  as  remsrks  on  Geology,  Zoology,  Botsny,  and  Hydrography,  together  with 
the  multitude  of  minor  and  unimportant  details  which  are  usuallV  ooUeoted  together  in  Geographiekl  text-books, 
and  which  burden  the  memory  of  the  pupil  to  no  purpose,  are  entirely  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  this  series. 
3ut  all  that  i$  most  important  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  reeowcee  qf  a  country,  ana  in  regard  to  ii$  peO' 
pie  and  He  commerdM  importance,  is  invariably  gi'een. 

The  physical  nharactcr  of  each  country  is  mode  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  country,  and  all  flicts  regarding 
its  political  Geography  are  so  intimately  linked  with  its  physical  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget  them.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  the  necessity  for  mechanical  memorizing  is  entirely  obviated,  as  each  separate 
class  of  fiicts  is  studied  in  connection  with  its  immediate  causes  and  results :  consequently  the  pupil  ie  never  re- 
quired to  comfntt  to  memory  a  catalogue  o/ facia  having  no  connection^  and.  thsre/ore  without  significance, 

Physieal  Geography,  heretofore  so  treated  as  to  be  acoessible  only  to  the  mature  mind,  is  here  presented  as  a 
simple  description  of  the  individual  charaeter  of  individual  Continents.  It  ie  thus  wholly  diveeted  qf  its  dijffl- 
CulMS  and  ooseurtliee^  and  in  made  perfectly  intelligible  and  attractive  to  the  youngest  pupiL 

On  the  whole,  these  books  give  to  toe  pupil  a  more  definite  idea  of  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  countries 
of  the  globe  than  can  be  obtained  flrom  any  other  Primary  or  Conunou  School  Geographies  published.  , 


8ENI}  FOB  nESCBirXIVE  CATALOGUES. 

OHARLES  SCBIBNEB  &  CO. 

JPabllslicrs.  New  VAv^ir. 


18    A    RELIABLE    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU, 

1.  TO  AID  ALL  WHO  SEEK  WELL-QUALIFIED  TEACHERS; 
S.  TO  BEPRESENT  TEACHERS  WHO  DESIRE  POSITIONS; 
8.  TO  OIYS  PARENTS  INFORMATION  OF  GOOD  SCHOOLS; 

4.  TO  SELL,  R£NT,  AND  EXCHANGE  SCHOOL  PROPERTIES. 

J.  W.  BCHSBMEBHOBir,  A.  M.,  Aotuftry,  430  Broomft  Street  (near  Broadway),  Vew  York. 
M.  J,  YOmrO,  Seoreury. 

O.  M.  KENDALL,  Treainrer. 
BRANCH    OFFICES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  51«  Arch  Street. J.  B.  GAUT,  A. M,  SecreUry. 

CHICAGO,  6  Cttstom  HooM  Place, EDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  Secretary. 

MAVANNAH.  0*«rrf..  J  GENERAL  HENUT  C.  WAYNE,  Director. 

SAVANNAH,  Georgl., 1  JOHN  O.  FERRILL,  Secretly. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  OallfonilB,  .       .       •       •       ;      .       SAMUEL  J.  0.  SWEZET,  Esq  ,  Secretary. 


More  than  t«n  reara'  trial  haa  proTed  the  **  AvaaiOAir  Rcrool  IifsrrruTR*'  to  be  a  most  ntoftil  and  powerful  aaxll- 
lary  in  the  vMt  Rdoeaitonal  Uacblaery  of  onr  country.  lu  patrona  and  frienda  are  anong  the  first  edac«tional  mad 
bnaln«M  men  in  the  land. 

It*  buslnecs  has  Jast  been  thoroofrhlr  reoTfanliMl.  and  Its  central  ofllee  (In  New  York)  has  beeo  rcmoTcd  to  larger 
quarters,  where  greater  laeilities  will  be  afforded  in  extending  iu  sphere  of  usefulness. 

uThe  Right  Taaoher  for  the  Right  Place." 


Infbrmatlon  of  teacher*  will  be  fkimlshed,  which  shall  embrace  the  following  partlenlars :  Opportnnttlet  fbr 
jdncatlon  ;  ineclal  qoaliflcatioa  for  leaching :  experience,  where,  and  in  what  fcrade  of  ■choola  ;  references  and  coplea 
of  teattmonialti ;  age  :  religions  preferences ;  salary  expected  ;  specimen  of  candidate's  letter,  and  sometimes  a  photo- 


graphie  likenees.  Unless  otherwise  advised,  we  nominate  sevcrai  oandidates,  and  thns  give  opportunity  for  good 
selection. 

Those  who  seek  teacher*  should  state  esplieitir  what  they  will  require  of  the  teacher,  what  salary  they  will  pay. 
when  the  teacher  mast  be  ready,  etc..  etc.    Too  full  particulars  can  not  be  giTCn. 

Tkkhs:  Two  Dollars,  npoii  giving  the  order  for  tlie  teacher.  (Which  nays  for  the  **  Amkbicait  Kducatio^ial 
Moxthlt"  one  year,  $1.50.)  When  a  sniiable  teacher  in  secured,  Three  Dollars  additional.  Posi«ire4  DAed  in  cor- 
responding with  rrlncipals.  and  in  their  behalf,  with  candidates,  will  be  charged.  No  charge  to  Public  Schools,  ex- 
cept the  |>r«limlnary  fee  of  Two  Dollars  and  the  postages. 

0^  Principals,  School  Officers,  and  heads  of  Families,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 

i9*  Teachers  who  want  positions  should  send  for  "  Application  Form." 

Testimony  for  the  ''American  School  Institute.'' 

TihinTeyonr  "Amkricast  School  LvsTtTiTTr."  to  be  possessed  of  tiUeieslrcfiiiMe  and  extended /he{IMM.-<{Bsr.  GL 
y.  SfKAR,  Principal  Toang  Ladiex'  Inttitute^  PUH/leld^  Mum. 
I     Tlie  beneflis  of  a  "divinion  of  labor"  are  happily  conceived  and  adminbly  reallaed  in  the  '*  Akubioav  School  Iv- 
•TtTiXTE."— {Kdward  U.  Tyler,  Ontario  F^maU  &Mn.,  iv:  Y. 

Kxperienre  has  tanffht  me  that  I  may  safely  rely  upon  it  when  I  want  teachers.— {RiT.  J.  H.  Braeelrt,  JSordam- 
town  Ft0tale  CoHrge,  Ktw  Jtxaey. 
\  I  commend  it  to  the  entire  conBdcnce  of  alL^RsT.  D.  G.  Tar  Normar,  LT<.  D.,  JVm  rorJL 

The  bnhinesR  of  the  Tniiiitute  Is  systematically  rondncted.  The  proprietors  are  Hberallv  edncated.  and  otherwise  emi- 
nently qualified  for  Iheir  duties.— (O.  R.  Willis,  Principal  Alextimier  In*titate,  White  Plaint,  N.  Y. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  prompt  services  which  the  '*  Ambricax  School  IxsTiTnTB"  has  rendered  In  supplying  dm 
with  excellent  teachers.— tRCT.  C.  W.  Hcwna,  Female  S«min*irg,  Inilianapoli*,  Indiana. 

I  hare  tried  the  "  Amrr.  Rciiool  Irst.,*'  and  regard  It  a  mnn  deitirable  medium  for  supplying  onr  schools  and  semi- 
naries with  the  best  teacliers,  an«1  for  representinj^  well-qnalifled  teachers  who  wish  employment.  All  who  are  seeking 
teachers  will  find  a  wide  ranv'i'  rrom  which  to  Helect.  wiili  an  assurance  that  in  stAiing  cliiiracter  and  quaiiflcatiofta, 
there  is  no  "humbng,**  and  th^re  can  bene  mii^nk^.  Teachem  will  find  situations  for  wlilch  they  may  otherwise  seek 
in  vain.  The  hifrlily  respectable  cliaracter  of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  *'  1  >stitut«"  aRbrds  a  snfllcient  guaran* 
tee,  not  only  of  fair  dealing,  but  also  of  kind  and  polite  treatment  to  all — IRtr.  Kbkx  S.  Stbabrs,  PritKipal  Albany 
Female  Aoademy,  N.  Y. 

The  most  remarlcnble  exponent  of  whatmethofi  msy  accomnllsh,  is  that  system  of  educational  tactics,  as  conducted 
and  dcveloned  by  ihe  "  An.  School  Inst."  Here  In  a  set  or  ic«iitlemen  who  keep  posted  on  the  entire  educational 
wants  of  the  cotmiry.  Kverv  depiirtment,  hl^li  or  low.  comen  within  the  plan.  The  appacatos,  the  literature,  th« 
wanU  and  resources  ofeiinpntinn.  are  tabled  as  in  a  Brt>enn  nf  Edunitionnl  Slati*Hr». 

Marie  the  value  of^nch  knnwledf?o.  In  a  tinm  consi.leratlon,  what  lutvinK  I  Instead  of  schools  being  closed  or  suf- 
fered  to  decline  until  tlie  right  man  turns  np.  one  is  provided  who«e  caliber  is  known— "The  right  man  In  the  right 
place."  The  loss  of  time,  miiidlreciion  of  talent.  Imposition  by  unprofesNlonai  charlatanry,  each  In  itself  no  small  mia- 
fortune  to  patron  or  pupil,  ars  happily  avoided.— {Rkt.  BAVaai.  Lockwood,  Kepport,  Nmt  Jtraey. 


PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  BY  SinEItNERnORN,  BANCROFT  k  CO., 

430  Broome  Street,  near  Broad'viray,  Ifevr  York. 

I.— AMRRTCAN  EDUnATIONAL  MONTHLY,  SlLfrlennmbers,  1A  cents:  Per  annum        .       .       .       .       f  1  flo 
II.— A.MKR10AN  JOCUNAL  (IP  KDUt^ATION  (Quarterly).  Single  numbers.  $1.26;  Per  nnnnm       •       •         4  00 

This  well  known  Qnartvily,  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  contains  each  year  over  eight  hundred 
octavo  payes,  four  portraits,  and  two  hundred  wood-cnts. 

The  Mo.'tTHLT  and  QOAHTKKLY  will  be  sent  to  one  subscriber,  one  vear,  fbr -         500 

ITT.— AMKRirAN  EDIM^VTION AL  ANNUAL,  An  Kdncational  Vear-Book.    Beady  Jannary  25,  1867     -         1  00 
IV.— TIIK  PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM.  A  Pamkhlet  Serial. 

Contains  reports  of  the  best  Sermons.  Lectures.  Orations,  etc    It  preeerves  la  oonvcnlent  form  the  best 
thoughts  of  our  most  idFied  men.  Just  as  they  come  from  their  lips.    Great  favor  has  already  been  shown  the  * 
work.    Successive  numbers  will  be  issued  when  worthy  discourses  can  be  found.    Thirty-seven  numben 
have  now  been  published.    Lists  sent  when  applied  for.    8ingle  Numbers,  15  cenU ;  Twelve  Nnmbera    •       •         1  80 

SOHERMBRHORN,  BANCROFT  &  OO^  Publishers, 


(To  Ageirta.— l*rWpte  Cirovlari) 

Dear  «m":  •■  "  '  ■  "   '  -  '■•■''•'  .^ 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  tne  Agency  for  the 
series  of  boojcs  knowp  a^.  "  WORSHIP  IN'  TftE  SCH60L  RpOM," 
eml)racing  ,'.  ^ 

I.     Lessons   and    P^fXy^rsfyr   th^  .S^Moi,  the  Family 

_  jpful  tf^   Sf^ci'ol  Cirdfi.      A   8U|per*royal   octavo  ,  pf  540 

pages,  bound  in  .t>he  V^t  Jfiogliah  ^uubUoy  .-  PriQ»?i  S3.00. 

II.    IjeSSOflS   alone f    corpeepd^tlbig  in  •  etery  reBpekJt   with 

,.  '^    Pijice.  Sl.75^.,  ,  ,    ^   ,/   :;/     _,  .    ,,  ;,         .... 

III.  Lessons  alone.     Thtt  ib  the  B]);biB>.atKi<Nio.  ^l.  except 
,    ..  that,  it  is  in  School  binding.     Price,  81.25. 

'    .     -Wftfi^irt  -^.^^^HV^ii^hfl^  '}i^l?l^«>}^9tP  fY^^  ^J^ily  aod  pchooi, 
especially  into  every  Christian  f^iii^ily,     j.   j..  ....    ... 

If  you  wish  an  Agency  for  your  city,  township  or  county,  and 
will  unAertaKe  to'iaAvas&'the' iSerd  tWbti^hfjr;  or  w'ttl'^s^  ^hat  "A  i^'  < 
done  by  sub-agents.  *u rider  'youf^iKr^ctioW,  we  wii!' b^' happy  to  afrrange 
with  ybuf6r^,  ()","oVT2''in6ntfti^;  'ijs'intf;^s^W  1/681, 'fcfn  the  fdllowing 

. .    _  ^       :*•••!■','!//•  \'  .-.(•    »..       .'•"   <*ji  ..,"••'•1.-    !•      j,(»/    •«»   in:  [ 

termd : 

RETAIL  PRICES:  BRICES  ' TO  ' AGENTS: 

Lessons  in  cloth,    •;  "  .'  '\  ^'1.7^  '  '*Lessons  in  cloth,    '.    .    .     1,20 

We   recommend   Agents  to  supply   Ministers    with    a   copy    of 
.  tbeiUt^rwDi^i^c^  4l£.50^r.-Agente  iiA  l207peji' 

cent,  to  Schools,  by  the  dexen  or  100  copies,  !on  >  Zicvh^hui  ia' either 
binding,  /.  e.  the  $175^  or'61.2&  €«litiwi.        ,  .      .     • 

Please  state  definitely,  what  field'  yott  wisb  -to  oanvailB^.iand  when 
you  will  begi&ii; '  ^cbks'  wt41  'be  feent  by  ExpreBB,  or  ijs  ordered  by 
you^wyable*  tWrdfelfyery:'      •-•..>.. 

A    SUBSCRIPTION    BOOK    AT    ThRKS    DoLLARK^,    ..,,,,  ,  ,. 

For  specimen  copies  for  canvassing,  remit  Agent's  price,  as  given 
'  .'^b«^usvVHte^H«'.«fn4}rec.tifti|Sj^^4  ,fiLi:c||V>s%^^«e^j^fri,4i^|fjl^rt4oa, 

SOHERMERHOSNV^BAIKJEOPP  *  '00.,  - 
I     T       V  ..,'   ^i   .;c    .    4>ift  Broome  St.,  New  York, 


Cirealar  of  BireetMiisi  ai4  Siggesllois  to  A^eite. 

I.   Study  THOROUGHLY  the  EXCELLENCIES  of  the  Work  in  hand — e,  g. 
Its  Catholicity — 
It«  Unity  and  V^exbty— 

It8  VALUE  in  various  fields — Family  Circle,  Social  Meeting,  Day- 
School,  Sabbath-School — 

Its   ADAPTEDNE88  to   AlD  TkAOHERd-^  * 

Its  valuable  selections,  Scriptural  and  Musical — 

Its   MANY  E^nNBNT  CoNTRrBUTORB — ' 

Ito  Beauty  and  CfiHAPKS^s. 

II.  Enlist  the  Ministers  and  Teachers  in  its  favor,  in  your  field,  at 
the  outset.  Get  from  Ministers  names  of  their  people  on  whom 
they  recommenil  you  to  eall.  •  \    ^:- 

III.  Canvass  thoroughly.  Some  on  whom  you  fully  relied,  will  not 
buy ;  MANY  "WILL  purchase  whom  yott  %&KteAy  4zpeoted  to  buy 
— ^^therefore  offer  it  to  all. 

IV.  Confinf*  yourself  strictly  to  your  territory,  and  thus  avoid  all 
conflict  with  others.  Whep  you  pan  employ  some  good,  energetic 
teacher,  or  other  person,,  to  aid  you  in  eanvaasing  a  township  or 
part  of  your  district,  do  so,  and  arrange  with  him  for  THE  rates 
YOU  will  give  him.  ^ 

Y«  When  you  ,w4«h^  tQ.  cpj^XiJB  ^or  nvi«4J|G9'.  f OW.  itfndtory^  apply  to 
US,  and  state  where  and  ^what .  ypu  prefer. 

VI.  If  you  cannot,  yourselp,  aompletB  your  field,  employ  Ai»t  ^  reoom- 
mend  some  other  one  to  ,us. 

VII.   You  are  eocpeet^dy  in  aooepting  this  Agenoy,  .\»  report  rboularly, 
tke  last  of.  eaoh  ^.^ 

1.  The  number  of  names  (rr  fctntiRes  doUed  on.- 

^.  Th»numh»qf  imksioldl 

^   WJuU  porUm  qf  yovtf  im»  hag  hem  ^ueii  ioihe  work, 

4.  Suggest  any  thing  of  interest  in  the  work  whichsOocvt^  fa  yoiy^ 

VIII.   Study  the  ta^tes^  temper^  coNVENiElirCE  and  ENGAGEMENTS  of  those 
on  whom  you  call. 

W^By  foUotHng  tnii,  tbUh  energy,  these  sugpetiHoHs,  and  Using 
your  best  Judgment ,  you  will  be  sure  to  succeed,  dnid  reap  a  good 
harvest  in  return  f^'  ffmir  Jdbfi^. 

SGHEBMEBHORN,  BMOBOFT  &  CO., 
430  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


(Circular  and  Specimen  Page.) 

WOSSIIF  IH  VIB  SOSOOIk  EOOM, 

Far  the  FAMILY,   the  SOCIAL    CIBCLE,    awl    the    SCHOOL. 


JUST   PUBLISHED,    : 

By    SCHERMERHORM,   BANCROFT    k  CO.,    No.   51a    ARCH    Street,'   Phltadetphii, 
J^ISTID  SOIiX)   BIT   STrBSCErII>TI03Sr   OlSTXTt. 


This  .Book  is  a. super  royal  octavo,  of  540  page^,  bound. in  English 
muslin.     Price^  ^3.00,  to  he  had  qf  the  agent.  ^^ 

The  JLessan»^^264:  m  number— each  coutamMwBtc^  Fifabris  and 
Rymnsy  anil  ScripUjMre  readings  ;  all  adapted  to  a  topic  printed  at  t^e  head 
of  the  page. 

The  jPl^yer*— 254  in  number — ^have  each  been  Written  f6r.  its 
accompanying  keaon  by  leading  educators  of  more  Ihan  a  doa^n  eviftngelical 
denominations^  emhraciiig  ^nent  Divines,  Prcisidenta  of  Colleges^  Prin- 
cipals of  Seminaries,  Statestnen,  Judges,  and  Generals. 

The  Philadelphia  Ijedger»  under  date  of  April  ^Oth,  in-  an  editorial  on  *^  The  re- 
union of  Christendom/'  thus  happtlj  mentions  this  work : 

''A  most  singular,  complete  and  bei^atifttl  illastration  of  what  we  refer  to  accidentally  lief 
befbre  tis  at'  this  moment,  in  the  8lMM|>e'of  ii  rolame  called  *^  Wbnhip  im  Me  Sehool  Jioom*^*  tt  is  » 
maniMl  of  devotion,  intended  t9>t  thn  Mhootroom,  and  adapted  also  for  the  family>  edited'  by  a 
elergymaa  loog  taoown  m  H'ModeMftilinstraolov.of- j4ahg  Mies  in  thu  atete-^Biev.  W41T;  Wylie. 
It  consists  of  254  prajws^i  (written  piu-potelj:  foe  ^his-  ot^eot,  ohiefly,  hf  mum  «f  'the  m«Bt<  popotatf 
clergymen  of  this  i>nd  other,  cities,  but-alscyJ^y  »  few  distingaished  Ghrijtian  layoien,  bato£»-'V«ry 
large  number  of  different  denomi nations.  AU  <^e  so  prepared^  that  there  is  probably  not  one  line 
I  in  the  whole  that  could  or  would  offend  the  tikste  or  sentiments  of  any  Christian*  Perhaps  the 
last  prayer,  by  Henry' Ward  Beeoher,  is  the  least  oarbfally  prepared  of  any  in  the  book.  '  The  first 
by  Rev.  Br.  Newton,  is  admirable;  Doctors  Boardman,  Wyfie,  Bombcrger,  Malcolm,  *  Breniierdi 
Kannavd,.  Stockton,  and  an^  eAhers  of  this:;oity ;  Doctor*  Tyng,  Bkinner,  Sprifng,  aa4  ethers  of 
2le«  TDSk^iftkid^. indeed,  .manor  from  -aU,  pacta lOf  the  eountry,  h»ro  ooairibnted.  .  LesBom  from 
Scripture,  well  selected,  and  hymns  vlth  twras,  admirably  arrteged^by,  T.  J;  C!ook>>all'made  tei 
harmonise  perfectly-^-on  .the  whole,,  forming  a  bomfc-  that  iTilH  no  doabt,  largely. aeeiat. family 
worship  and  school  worship.  It  is  in  such  words  and  with  suoh  taatoAS  hob  £bw  .could  havA 
anticipated;  Ko  two  of  theee  prayets  were  probably  seen  by  their  respective  authors,  yet  aU  worl^ 
together  (as  sensible  CbrlStiaRS  of  ull' denominations  are  increasingly  trying  to  do)  harmoniously. 
There  i« -not  )e8«rea<€lir)Mtan,^«»e$ftpwre4  in  all  this,  beoanse  it  is  uathought  of,  accidental, 
and  without  effort  or  formal  r«fiog«itions."  ,  *  * 

-     '   ,      ,     .      'TVitB  ;book:  is      ._...-.       ,  ^  .  1    • 
**  Original  and  eompreheruive  in  its  plaoe.*'     **  Very  inffgediim^  and. an  invAluaMe  aid  to 

all  who  are  intereBted  in  the  training  of  the  young."    **AMlp  to  every  book  which  seeks 

to  improTe  Sacred  Jftwtc-^a  riraj  to  non^.** 

<*  All  Te<iehere  ond  Sttpertnteiufents  of  Schools  >sKtmld  certainly  hope  iiJ'*     *^Far4Ht9  who 

would  add  a  new  charm  to 'the  deTotions  of  the  fiuni]|y  citcle  mUet^hane  it.**    **  Pastors 

who  would  study' the  spirit  of  scores  of  weU  and  widely  known  contributors  cannot  afford 

to  do  without  iV*     *<  It  must  exert  a  powerful  influenee  on  the  family  and  the  Ckwrch 

as  weU  as  the  ficl««el." 

"A valuable  aid  i6  tainfsterd:'*    ''tezaetly  meets  tliei  want  in  our sohi>ol8."     ''Very 

SttggesliTe  tbttaohers."     "Beaniifbl  to  the  eye,  and  a  pleasure  to  look  at."     *<Sueh  a 

book  is  trulv  a  desideratum.' ' 


Christ  071  r 


DOWNS.    C.  M. 


Example. 


i^=;-=j=il=i 


^1^ 


gnw*,  0-  Uirtl,-  ..«j>d/    -iittiu -4ji- -«rWii*- 


A—    roAnd-Thjr  «t«i»       l>tt    -    Jow, 


gS^^>lL^*l^^^j 


pa  -  tU-nt      lovo 


WHAT  grace,  0  Lord,  and  beauty  shone 
Around  Thy  steps  below; 


.  Wha-tpatlenJt  lovo  was  seen  in  ajl  .    „ 
2  For,  ever  on  Thv  burdened  honrt  *    ^  '^-       '^r     ^'  On!  may  no'sin'our'tabcTB  deiile, 


.   A^W|f^orwwWji»¥BMii,'')    li-i; 
Y.et  no  ungentle,  ipurmuring  word 
"iBflttip^Am^llIlcliqtthltiAlil  V.  <>1  I->] 

S  Thy  foes  might  hate,  despise,  revile, 

Unwearied  in  forgivencps  still, 
.if.flB|ytJi«>r^i9i«iiao«lyil«^#. ')'lolii  *lo  ^^'u^ 

Lik«  Thee,  0  Lord,  tofmtjyi?  •  i  i,,,j.     ^ 
Far  more  for  others'  striS,  'tiiah  oif       '  '   ' 
The  wrongs  that  we  receive. 


-vex    CEOIOa    CTV.T     . 

ONCE  more  the  sun  is  beaming  bright. 
Once  more  to  God  we  pray, 
That  His  eternal  light-may  g»do  .     5 

•    •AriU'Ac^'W/fsAl^'tWri'art?.   "    ■ 


•  Or  cjw8o|fl!Vi4ttij>dt\tft*w*iV 

.       ,     Upon  OUT  lips  be  sirapjo  truth, 

S  Throughout  the  day,  0  Christ,* ki'*lhM  ' 
To  save  onr  souls  from  watan  s  wiTes, 

'.M(  i  •o\^nhttlh4ii»iifnwiifou)ii  /  •  . 
i  4'^4Hv4et|«»f^7r»f^MQy(itttW::< 

Be  furtbor'd,  Lord,  by  Thoe. 


■Ml    T  ., 


LET  thj»  mind  be  ulso  vn  you  whieli.wiis  in  1 
Christ  JtBUBi      .  .  !■....::,:  ..^ 

2  For-  oV6d  '  h^veunttf  w^re  ye  cidllBd«.4»e- 
daM^  Ghrw*!  al«o  mifftjr^d'fop  \ms  lertviujf  im* 
an  exiiiiiplfe,  thrtt  y<»  ahmild  foUbw  ■}\\^  !*f^*».  ' 

3  Let  uSjr'nn' with  patience  flje  rupe  that  is 
set  before  us,  lQok,^uft,u;fI.9  ♦J'ep.ii^^.jUc  sVf|t,UQr 
Mid  fiuisjier  of  Qur/f'M.tJi ;  vrUo,  it'or,;tiUQjoy,Umt 
w«».  set  before  bijn;  .emlu««id.tb*  crosp,.  do- 
spiaing^  the  ishatoeM  hinI  ifi -aelii  down  at  the 
rijght  hand,  of  thd  i\\ r'A'ne  of  <4«i.  • 

4  For  eoi»9i(Iei'bi^T>^(m(i>endui<^8iich'c(te^' 

be  weaHed'and  f«itit1n  your  tirtiidk  '  ' 

5  if,l,'then,:j^vir,^9fj,  ap<i  i^te.l^er, 'jb^yq.* 
washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  \va:<h  one 
another's  feet. 

6  For  I  have  given  you  an  exanSpie,'<h«ll^ 
ye  »>M&u'W<lW*fi  I  Imvb'tioue^oyxm*      '  '    * 

7  I  im'rti0  gobct  ^dpHbi'd,  tii<d'  kno*  cfry 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine. 

^  And  \)f  K<*1'  sh eep  *wv»  1  whieh  ar«  not  of 
rhiji  foid;  tfiem,'  al»o,  Imwskl  bring;  luid  they; 
*!>«U  b«iw»'my  'r<jib©!:  und  there  lA ail  ber'oi«i 
fold  ^Ad  oWe  «h«pherd»         1  j  .       ^j 

9  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd: 
H«  sfiaU  gather  tire  lambs  wUb  hi*  arm,  and 
«arry  them  in  hi*  boeom;  Mul  .shall  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young. 


■  f  i. 


10  t^it)n  M^ke  jT^sus  ^gaia  un^>  them,  say 
<ioi^.I  $m  \Sm  l^i-qf  tbi^j^'^dU;  b^ethat  fol 
l«twcitk  me .  shall  •  Boi  wftUt'  •  UbJ  darkiwsa,  but 
^hnllvJuKrci  tbe 'ligiii'of  Hfo. 

ll.^or  thTs'Ciins'e  cJatnfe '  I  ,nito  the  world, 
lluit  \  ilioutfl  be'af  Vitness  \into  the  truth. 
.KyAiiP;y  one  Lliit  ia,'<^if']fej^o  lrui!ii",heareth  my 
.Ypic^i.  '  <!  ';.,  .;■  .',  ..  .  '  ,  '  ":,.  /  .. 
'  12  Ye  WeT««M  ptwiiipi -going  aMr&y,  but  arei 
tio\riieti6tn«d  braio»  6he>Bheph9ipd  and  Bishop 
♦of  y^iufiBTAula.'  .'  '  ;••  •''•'■"  '" 
,  j(3'\Vh(>^ef()r(|riioiy 'byej|h/;'e'n,  j)^rtakcrs  of 
;ljie  l4eavpnly,Q(4yng,  epiiifl^r  {^  Apbstlo  and 
J^i^  rrips^.pft.oU^  .BrNosaipn,  Chhst  Jesus. 
':i4  'W*  aU;frith«up^«  rft^e^  behotdiBg  as  in  a 
glass/th«  glot^ ortb«%t>rd,  a)^«h«iigkl into 
^(^iasfk9[^image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

j,6.  tliat  we,  sjpGJjtki^g  the  .truth,  inlove^  may 
gro^y.,yj),,i^to,l4tip,inij^|liijgigaj^  >vhich  is  tho 
head,  even  Clirlat.     .     . 

l^  .^<ijia\sl  X  hay^  glvqu.  jiim  .for.  a  wltnKJfiS  to 
tb^|)epplo^,;i,t^J^^ejc.A»J<ft:90w'pAnider  to  the 
people.^,    ,     ,..,..  ,„    ;. .;     ';.'  ,,,.  ••    ,     . 

17  these  are  they  Vrbkbifqllorr  iIao  Lamb» 
^lutjhersoeveJT.b^.gpet^.  j    ,..,,- 

18  I  c«a  do i<iU' things  ihj(ough  Qlurist  whleh 
strengtheneth  me.  . 


'  "^      '     irafler.— SfSffon  cclxxvm. 

JufERCIFUL  FATHER :     We  .thank  Tliee  for  Thy  great  oon- 
dei^e4sii>i)t  'and  loving-klndueS^  in  providing^^jir  oni*^  6very 
want;   especfi^^^y  ip  the  gift^of  ^hine'-i^ifil^  begottei*  Sofito  lie' an 
exampltefcff  lis  throughout  our  earfli^^^^  /. 

Ei^ble  ui/Q'iGod,  by  Thy/W^/^i  I  Spirit,,  .jtp.'fe^^^^ 
minds -and  heetxj^y^o  as  to^appj^at4»H^ 

that  t{^e'.niay  aaike  Him  ouridriil^-  3?atlfei^;  that  we  fd\iy:  wailk  in 
the  Irgli^'gfe.'h^sigivcn/arid'b^ftty^^  for  a]],. tji^t  awaits 

lis  m  the  future.  *  -  f'  '  -i  < 

Grant. us'.Thiiie  aid  to  be,  lilio  IlikvrPatient  in  stMTTOiig,  trust- 
ing  an4  ;hc|j^ftiV.,jn  afflicti(^; '  .huiccjfej^ijjiinded,  <t^  feithful  to 
fnends^  tendor-liearted  tow^TfdsthofWak^andlo^^^  and  ever  fear- 
less i^tiafei^Mairdi*  of  the  iM^Tn^!  //  ::  •''';'  ;.'^ 

0.  ?treng;t]t^e^\tffe  day])y^d{i^V^^!^-^^*^r^f  ^'i^^vs  pf,  JJi^.ch^tteterj^ 
iind  a  ffraoib'iiB  atiiity  to  confoirm  to'iti  ibot^  and  mire:  tha*  we 
may  speak '^th6  ;tituth  in  M(^;'.i3i'oi.)Ve  may  strive  !as  He  did, 
against . Bin'; ;tip:a[ti^e  may  Wj[j>rk,{^s.,Ije;'W]orked,  tQ:6^ve  sinners; 
and  that.wei'aiicl  they  may  all  be  'finally  changed  into,  the  same 
image  from  glpi;y;.1}o  glory,  eyf^MV^-ihe  Spirit  of  the  Lotd. 

ne  woyl«  ^ft^h  a5,^,.,Br?y:;jWrtp  ;1^)f  same  coinstancy,  for  a 
strong  aitil/sieacllaifet  faith  in  Thebi,  ia  reassure  us  in  the^  hours  of 
toil,  of^sdt^JVpirid  of  gloom;'' fpttSt','fl§q^,A^d  abiding  love  towserds 
Thee^<)iir»;Fjaj^^^,4hat  we  rjjt^^i^  Spirit  and'  in 

truth,  anii'.enjav  *?rhee  forever  wi^!'^^  heart.        --  . 

Grsoxti.USi.S^ei^Weseech  "Y^^ii^i^if'^i^^  that  we  i»i;3r.gW  in 
knowledge,  ^'i^isiom,  and  m  lhtcAm^»J4i^  order  th«ti  we  iriay  be- 
come the  .Toyfiir  inhabitant«(:of.'t^^  mansions-  wKfali.  He,  otir 
blessed  Lpxfl;,\I^i?.ifcone  to  prt]^aiie\|i;j)lf; those  that  lo^.'^E^ta,/.;'  . 

All'  wtiQh;  we  iisk  in  thcj  npme  t^v.  ^uy  Eedeemer  ap4  Savour, 
Jesus  CfaWfti^/;  'Amen.  '  '    "1 '/>  •'  ..  /''...  .^'  *.  ". 
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••    J.  B.  W.  Sloane. 
Prof.  B.  A.  Hnbbard. 

"*s.ftiiIS!vb.tt. 

Prof.  J.  8.  Hart,  LL J). 
Rer.  J.'H:  Kttinard,  D^, 
Prof.  O.C.  Wight 
ReT.H.M.BickeL^.M. 

«    A.  W.  Ben^ot,  A.ai. 

"    L.  Coleman,  D.D. 

**    G.  D.  Cnmmln^  IU>, 

"    W.  D.  HiWKrt,  d3. 

«    W.  H.  Cvnpbell,  D J). 


U:»- 


ilrk,  D.D. 
J.  BdwardB.  D.D. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Sandens  A.M. 
Rer.  V.  H.  Scbenck,  DJ). 
"    B.  W.  Ohidlaw,  A  Jf . 


Rair.B.d48dbwtfnttk. 
8.  P.  Bates,  LL.D. 
BeT,T.PMgb«tt7»AJf. 
:  **^B.  tenny. 
J.  W.  Weir.  .      . 

Rer.  P.  D.  van  Norman,  LL.D. 
'^    O.  BriBKbarst. 

O.  Comtia,  A.M. 
B4%,  T.  P.  8t4TeD«>t. 
Stfepben  ColWell. 
Rer.  B.  Jfi.  Adams,  D.  D. 

**   H.  |l.'B|^fllea,  A.M. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  Prin.  SUte  N  *8. 
ReT.A.B.Bradfird. 

«    T.A.Wy1fe,PkD.,LLJ)., 

**    T.F.  Curtis,  D.D. 

•♦   J.Wartf}n,p.D^Ch.U.BJl. 
W.A.Mo^.     ^ 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  A.M. 
Rev.  M.  Sbeeleigh. 

»    H.Ma]com,D.D.,LL.D. 

"    A.  T.  Chester. 

W.H.liIlen,tiL».   ' 

ReT.  J.  S.  Bnnentront,  8up*tC.8. 

*  1kiM.W.  S^nmd,  LL.Di 

Bev.  W.  PlitldUn,  D.D. 

"    R.D.  Morris,  Pr9S.FemXMl. 

**    D.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 

»    C.  P.  Kranth,  D  J). 

"    W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D. 

"    A.  O.  Dole. 

«    J.  W.  Meiub. 
i.  OVabt,  Sup'iCo'd  Mitt.  School. 
D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.D.,  Pol.  Inst. 
B«r.  A.  MihluWD-Vi 

*"    J.  C.  Smith,  D.D. 

*"  .T.S.  Johnston,  P.Di 

•   ^.  A.Relnke.    ' 

"    J.  barker,  S.T.D. 
KU  R«T.M.  Bastbuni,  DJ>. 
ReT.B.r:Ge^art,D.D. 

*•    H.  Tovper.   •    - 

^    C&arifHh; 

U.  A.  Brickenstein,  A.M. 


^JJ.l.r,,I,i., 


>  Fitinn<^,'A.M. 
,    I.  C,  Pjershlng,  D.D. 
*i    C.g.Dovns.  . 
B.  B.  McKInley,  Deal'A  Dumb  Ins. 
Rev.  J.  R.  JohnstoBt 
H   XllifBOii,A.M. 
"    J.  S.Foulk. 
.  "    M.  SL  Huttoa,  IM>. 

e;.B.Fisk,Mii3-<^'   ' 

Rev.Sv  W.  Harkey,  D.D. 
Pror.KW,i«lidi^B^k 
Rev.  0.  0.  Lorlmer,  A-M. 
'   "    PrvCE.^.  Higbee. 
»."N.aiap,'JLM.  ' 
Rev.  G.  Adams,  D.D. 
ProtaN.StMOM.LI'J'.       ' 
Rev.  Knoi.GkRaghek'.  ' 
*\   Gardiner  Spring,  P.D« 

Aev.  P.  Herron. 
«    R.J.Paryin« 

T.  H.-Sklnn^'D.P. 
8.H.Tyng,D.D. 


Y^an  Baton. 

*■    L.  F.  Kampmann. 

•«    C.  8.  Porter. 
G.  R.Cobum,  Sup't  Com.  Schools. 
Hon.  J.  Allidon,  LL.D. 


Bav.  B.  U.  Gk«y,  D  J>. 
**    B.  Kellogg. 
!•    aNuttrPJ). 
•*    J.  McMUIan. 
.«    ^W.Nevin,DJ>. 

ProfA/feoRroAkf** 
Rev.  J.  B.  Clark,  D4). 

«    I.O:Bi«in: 

"    M.  Holmw. 

H[  A.A.^.T»^Wr. 
J.  t.  Wlck«kBhain,  AJT. 
Bev.  W.  Stecliiw. 
Prpf.  H#«l9Mtt^9B. 
Rev.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  D J>. 

**    F.  &  JeweUJLM.. 

«*    J.  V.  Crane,  P!d. 

«    H.M.FIeld,DJ>. 

«    W.  W.  Bvhrt^  BJ>. 

♦•    J.  CeFevr«,  A.H. 

'*    H.  N.  Pohpnan,  DJ>. 

«    E.  HtWN^ 

**    R.  McMillan. 

«    ilJ;imiUkfln. 

*«   G.«imMft,P.B. 
Hon.  J.  PoUock,  Xx.  Gov.  Pk. 
|lev:p.H.White.  " 
Prof.  D:  Siring,  A.M. 
John  B.  Gough. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Parker,  M.D. 
Rev.J.M.Pi£kv,D.D. 
^^  ^6.RoUnBOkt,D.D. 

**  T.  De  Witt  TUmage. 
Prof.  W*  F.  Wy^nu 
"^    JL.  Richardson,  A.M. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Browna,  D  J>. 
B4t.  G.  p.  Biys. 

*'   J.  Helffenstein,  D.D. 
Aiiel  Pitrish,  AM. 
li&r.  H.  €.  Sutphen, 

**   T.]^.  Smith. 
ThomasMaciMlar. 
Rev.  C.  X.  lAibrle,  DJ). 

**  ^.B.  Reeve. 

'*  P.a'£ddy,D.B. 

**   A.  D.  Gillette,  D.D. 
Belix  B.  Brunpt. 
ltev:B.A.Pafk,D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  B.  Stevens,  D.D. 

xTs.  JanoB!%.D.,BiBh.  M.  B.  Ch. 
Bt.  Rev.  T,  H.  VaiL  D  J). 
Rev.S.I.Prtmo,1KP. 

«   T.  De  Witt,  DJ). 

"   J.Todd,D.D. 

"''M.L.'Hdfford.A.M. 
8.  Arthur. 
ReK.  ^  &  Jfatatoriri  PiJ>. 

»*   H.H.  Garnet. 

••   B.  Watson.  D.D 

Hon.  tra  fiairis,  U.  8.  Sen. 
R6v.  S.  F.  Soovet* 
O:  O.'Howtrd,'^-  ^«i- 
Rev.  C.  W.  Denison. 

"  j[>.Tut2e,PJ). 
,  "  ,H.  SvOsboTO. 

Rt.  Rev.  P.  A'.  Payne,  D.D. 
Soa.W:B.iDodge: 
Bev.  H.  JdhnAte: ' 

"    J.  B..Thomp8on. 
Z.'|tlolia|ds. :   , 
Rev.S.Wylie,A.M. 

"    W.  I.  Buddington. 
•«    H.W.Beecher. 


"W -A.  IS,  I?,  E  IsT  '  S 


ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

««»  UBnB  OOlPSUn  rOUimS!l  OUJiTH,  Mx«  IKCHXS,  MOUSTED  UPOM  SITKI  TABUm 
KHtXOeSD  IH  A  POUTFOUO. 

PLATE  I.-THE  HEMISPHERES,  showing  the  spherical  form  of  the  EartU.  Thli 
plate  contains,  also,  four  small  maps,  representing  respectively  th< 
distribution  of  Man  according  to  Baoe,  Civilization,  Government 
and  Religion. 


TABLET  I. 

TABLET  n. 

TABLET  m. 

TABLET  lY. 
TABLET  V. 

TABLET  VL 


TABLET  Vn. 


PLATE  2.-THE  UNITED  STATES,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  one  profile 
from  East  to  West 

PLATE  3.-S01ITH  AMERICA,  snowing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Tri- 
angulation. 

PLATE  4. -SOUTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  five  profiles. 

PLATE  5.— RORTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Trl- 
angulatlon. 

PLATE  6.~R0RTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  six  profiles. 

PLATE  7.— AFRICA,  showing  the  Continent  in  OutUne  with  its  Trlangulatlon. 
PLATE  8.— AFRICA,  showing  the  Physical  features. 

PLATE  9.~ASIA,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Trlangulatlon. 
PLATE  10.— ASIA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  two  profiles. 

PLATE  II.— EUROPE,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  Its  Trlangula- 
tlon.  Also,  an  enlarged  Triangulated  map  of  the  British  Isles. 

PLATE  12.— EUROPE,  showing  the  Physical  features.  Also,  enlarged  Physical 
maps  of  the  British  Isles  and  France. 

PLATE  13.— THE  WORLD,  on  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Earth  at  one  view,  together  with  the  Ocean  Currents;  the 
Eight  Botanical  Zones;  and  the  Distribution  of  Vegetable  Life, 
Including  the  most  important  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grains,  and  Fruits. 
This  Chart  contains,  also,  a  small  plate  representing  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Rain  and  Snow,  and  the  Direction  of  the  Tropical  Winds; 
and  another  plate  giving  the  appearance  of  vegetation  upon  the 
sides  of  Mountains. 

PLATE  14.— THE  WORLD,  on  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  the  Isothermal 
Lines,  and  the  Distribution  of  Animals,  including  Mammals,  Birds, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  This  Chart  also  contains  a  small  plate  repre- 
senting the  Distribution  of  Man  according  to  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  another  plate  giving  the  Perpendicular  Distribution  of 
Animals,  together  with  a  valuable  Zoological  Table,  which  gives 
the  Classification  and  Habitats  of  all  the  most  Important  n*^^"*^^* 
Ibund  on  the  Earth. 


TBI  fOLLOWUe  All  MMI  OF  THI  DnnNCHTI  »!««»  Of  mU  OHiBlSt 

lat.  They  contain  a  complete  Mt  of  FhyHcal  Map»  of  the  whole  world.  In  showing  tlM 
elief  of  a  country,  no  arbitrary  standardB  of  meaaorement,  which  are  unintelligible  to  tlie 
aaiaes,  have  been  adopted,  but  the  whole  terrestrial  surface  has  been  divided,  in  accordance 
Tith  a  logical  and  known  nomenclature,  into  Mountainous,  HlUy,  and  Level  sections. 

The  vertical  forms  of  the  earth  are  not  only  shown  by  the  use  of  colors,  but  the  heights  of 
nountain  ranges,  mountain  peaks,  and  hills  are  also  indicated  by  suggestive  styles  of  drawing. 
\!h%  same  principle  Is  employed  in  showing  the  population  of  cities  and  the  height  of  plateaus. 

ad.  They  alK>  show  the  most  important  BMHoml  Stature;  without  being  crowded  with 
lames  and  minor  details,  which,  in  most  instances,  serve  only  to  confuse  the  pupil,  and  leave 
lo  fixed  impression  upon  his  mind. 

8d.  They  contain  a  complete  set  of  PrtieHwU  OuiUne  Mapt,  The  more  important  names 
tfe  placed  upon  the  charts,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  pupil  at  a  short  dlstsince, 
lor  to  interfere  with  the  main  ottJect  of  such  maps. 

4th.  They  fhmish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  fbr  Jfetp-J^nwgijiy. 
Por  by  means  of  the  Trlangulations  and  relative  measurements,  the  pupil,  wtUkotU  the  uie  Cffa 
ycfpift  may  reproduce  at  pleasure  any  of  the  land  masses  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted. 

This  method  of  drawing  by  means  of  easily  remembered  Qeomef<r.^fial  Forms  is  a  substitute 
tor  the  old  and  unsatisfactory  plan  of  copying  by  the  Add  of  parallels  and  meridians.  The  use 
3f  such  lines  may  be  said  to  be  more  productive  of  harm  than  good  to  the  pupil,  inasmuch  as  it 
Leads  his  attention  to  the  comparatively  unimportant  minutiss  of  the  contour  of  the  continent, 
while  the  general  shape  and  prominent  characteristic  protfectlons  and  indentations  are  entirely 
overlooked. 

No  pupil  can  properly  be  said  to  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  surfiuse  of 
the  earth  until  he  has  a  distinct  and  definite  picture  of  the  whole  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  The  most  ready  and  accurate  method  of  thus  transferring  to  the  brain  that  which  Is 
upon  the  printed  page  is  by  means  of  Map-Drawing.  And  the  only  true  and  reliable  test  that 
luch  an  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  his  ability  to  reproduce,  on 
paper,  slate,  or  blackboard,  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surfiice,  with  his  mental  picture  only  aa 
%  guide.  Such  ready  and  off-hand  drawing,  without  the  use  of  copy,  can  never  be  acquired  by 
the  use  of  parallels  and  meridians,  but  Is  readily  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  these  Trlan- 
gulations. 

6th.  They  are,  to  both  Teacher  and  Pupil,  a  BrenfOMimolng  OnMsUeer,  AIT  the  names  upon 
the  &ce  of  the  charts  are  aeoentuated,  and  the  ftill  pronunciations  of  the  more  dlfiicult  are  given 
upon  the  margin. 

Oth.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  readily  determine  by  the  eye  the  approximate  distance 
between  any  two  places,  the  Scales  of  Bliles  have  all  been  reduced  to  the  Uotndard  meomering 
unU  qf  one  ineti. 

Accompanying  these  Charts  is  a  Hand-Book  giving  clear  and  ftill  Instructions  on  the  best 
and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  Gtoography.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  JTocKal 
Itt99onB,  highly  suggestive  to  the  Teacher,  and  also  many  new,  valuable,  and  Interesting  focts 
relating  to  this  subject.  With  this  book  as  guide,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  these  Charts 
may  enable  the  teacher  to  accomplish  for  his  pupils  and  for  the  science  all  the  grand  and  noble 
results  which  the  Intelligent  study  of  Geography  is  calculated  to  secure. 

Price  par  set,  enclosed  in  a  Portfolio,  with  the  Hand-Book       -         -  $15  00 

Tablets  1,2, 8, 4,  6,  and  6,  each 2  00 

Tablet?  -.--- 800 

The  Hand-Book,  separately 76 

J.  B.  OOWPEETHWAIT, 

X>I£XXiJLX>XIZiP3EZA.. 


GROTEE  &  BAKER'S 

Were  awarded  the  Higliest  Premitims 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

NEW  YORK, 


VERMONT, 
NEW  JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, 
INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN, 
N  WISC0N$I(4| 


KENTUCKY, 

TENNESSEE, 

MlSSOURr, 

ALABAMA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 

VIRGINIA, 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

CALIFORNIA, 


IOWA,  -***aia»5^  OREGON, 

And  at  ntxmeroTif  Institatai  and  County  Fairt,  inelndiDg  all  the  Fain  at 
wMeh  ther  were  exhibited  the  pait  three  years. 


'»>»♦•»  «♦- 


Tho  GROVER  A  BAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWIJfG  MA^ 
CHINE  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  seam  i&  stronger  and  more  clastic  than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  va- 
riety and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  Taricties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  executes  beantiful  embroidery  and  oma« 
mental  work. 


•»  •  ^»  «<■ 


The  Greyer  A  Btker  8.  If,  Co.  niMafbctnre.  in  addiUon  (a  their  celehnted  GROVER  ft 
'BAKER  BTITCH  Maebioei.  the  neet  perfect  dHUTTt^  or  *"  LOCK  BTITCH"  liechines  la  the 
marlLet,  and  afford  parchaeen  the  opportonity  ofaeleciiiig.  after  trial  and  examination  of  both, 
|be  one  best  lolted  to  their  wants.  Other  Companiss  mtaafaetore  hot  ens  kind  of  machine 
each,  and  can  not  afford  this  opportonitj  of  selection  to  their  cnstomeiiL 


ii  ^1 


*«*  A  pamphlet  containing  sampiss  of  both  the  Oro?er  &  Baker  Stitch  and  Bhottle  Stitch 
Is  tarloits  febries.  with  fliil  exptanstloDS,  diagrtms,  and  illmtrattona,  to  enable  parchasers  to 
examin;  Utt  and  rompare  their  relatire  merits,  wiU  be  fhmisbed.  on  leanest,  at  oar  officee 
throoghoat  the  conntry.  Those  who  desire  machines  that  do  the  but  work  shoold  not  liail  to 
■end  for  this  pamphlet,  and  tut  and  eompnr$  thte  stitches  for  tli$wml9$». 


ii  •  •  •  i< 


GEOVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

495  BRdADWAY,  N,  T. 
18  Somwr  StrMt,  BMtoi.       I  7M  Cbestnst  Street,  rblMelpUa* 


"^      isrA,TIOiir^L    SEMES      "^ 


OF 


SMBBlCHrO  OTBE 


THREE  HUNDEED  DIFFERENT  PUBTIOATIONS 

XX 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  STUDY. 

PARKER  &  WATSoil'S  HATIOHAL  PRIICRS  AHD  SPELLERS. 
^  PARKER  ft  WATSOH'S  HATIOHAL  READIRS.    (5  HOS.) 

DAVIES'  SERIES  OF  ARITHIETICS  AHD  ALGEBRA. 

HOHTEITH  ft  lloHALLT'S  GEOGRAPHIES.    (5  HOS.) 
CLARK'S  EHGLISH  GRAMARS.    (2  HOS.) 
BEERS'  SYSTEM  OF  PEHHAHSHIP. 
WILLARD'S  AHD  HOHTEITH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

PORTER'S  CHEHISTRY.  AHD  JARVIS'  PHTSIOLOGT.  ' 
PECKS'  HATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WOOD'S  AHD  DARBY'S  BOTAHY. 
SCOFIELD'S  AHD  MARCrS  HATIOHAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 
TRACY'S  AHD  BROOKS'  SCHOOL  REGISTERS^ 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  UBRARY. 

» 

Forflra  irUroduetion  of  these  publicafions,  a  liberal  diacoimt  will  be  made. 

CorreBpondence  is  inTited  in  reference  to  onr  boolj^  *&d  CSrcnlan  and  DoMrijitlTe 
Catalognes  will  be  sent  groHi  to  teachers  on  application. 

Copiee  of  books  for  examination,  with  a  Tiew  to  recommending  their  adoption,  will 
be  ftuiiiflhed,  hj  mall  or  otherwise,  at  gveatlj  zedioed  nftee^  If  addressing  the 
pnblisheiB,  A.  .8.  Bashxb  &  Co.,  Ill  ft  118  William  6t.,Kew  Tork. 

The  '^NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SX21IES'' 

Arp.  Mhld,  Ti^M  TinoJtJtpU^rM  aen^eraJlti  thu^auahAui  thA  UniiMd 


Vol  m.-No.  7- 


Wliole  No.  3 


AMERICAN 


Educational  Monthly. 


DEYOTED    TO 


Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


JULY,  1806, 


aOHERMEKHORX,  BANCROFT  &:  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

«30  BS.OCiaffB  ST&BBT,  If  ew  7ork. 

012  ASCH  6TREET,  Phil&d«lp1ilA  . 

6  CUSrOM-HOnSB  PLACE,  Chicago,  ni. 

London,  60  Paternoster  Row  :  Trdbneh  k  Co, 


tl.SQ  per  Aiim*    Slndt  Stnbers,  U  ttuli^. 


**^mmtm  Mtiml  f  Uistitiite/'  gmuM  i855, 

18    A    RELIABLE    EDUOATIONAL    BUREAU, 

L  TO  AID  ALL  WHO  SEEK  WELL^UALIFIED  TBAGHEBS ; 
S.  TO  BEPRESENT  TEACHERS  WHO  DESIRE  POSITIONS; 
8.  TO  GIVE  PARENTS  INFORMATION  OF  GOOD  SCHOOLS; 

i.  TO  SELL,  RENT,  AND  EXCHANGE  SCHOOL  FROPERTXES. 

J.  W.  SCHSBMEBEQBir,  A.  M.,  Aetnarj,  430  Brooms  Stroet  (near  Broadway),  Vow  York. 
X.  J.  TOUVG,  Soerotary. 

O.  M.  KBHBAIL,  Troatnror. 
BRANCH    OFFICES. 

PHILADELPniA,  51S  Arch  Street, J.  R.  GAXTT.  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO,  6  Ctutom  HooM  Place, EDWARD  SPEAKM AN,  Secretary. 

KAVANNAH.  O^nrrfa.  J  GENERAL  HENitT  C.  WATNE,  Director. 

SAVANNAH.  Georgia. 1  JOHN  O.  FERRILUSocretwy. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  California,  .•••;.       SAMUEL  J.  C.  SWEZEY,  Ebq^  Secretary. 


More  than  ten  raan'  trial  ha*  prored  the  **  Amkkica*  Rohool  Iirtrmmt"  to  be  a  most  ntefhl  and  power M  anxfl- 
laiy  In  tbe  rast  Kdueaiional  Uaeblnery  of  onr  eountrjr.  It*  pairooa  and  friends  are  among  tbe  flnt  editcallonal  aad 
bosfneM  men  in  the  land. 

Ita  boainesa  baa  Jnat  boen  thorooirhiT  reoritanlMd.  and  fta  central  offlee  (In  New  York)  baa  been  removed  to  larger 
qnarlen,  where  greater  facilitlaa  will  be  afforded  in  extending  Ita  aphere  of  usaf  uluaas. 

"The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Bight  Place." 

Inlbrmatlon  of  teacbert  will  be  fhmlahed,  whieli  shall  embrace  the  following  partfcnlare :  Opportnnltfei  for 
edaeatlon  :  anecial  quallflcatioa  for  teaching ;  experience,  where,  and  In  what  grndc  or  achoola  ;  rererences  and  coptea 
of  teaitmonialx  ;  age  :  religioua  prefereneea ;  aalarj  expected  :  apecimen  of  eandidate'a  letter,  and  aonietlmes  a  photo- 
graphic llkenets.  Ualeaa  otberwlae  advlaed,  we  oominau  tntral  candidates,  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  good 
aelection. 

Thoae  who  seek  teachers  abonld  state  ezplleltlf  what  thej  will  require  of  the  teaeher.  what  salary  they  will  pay, 
when  the  teacher  roiiat  be  ready,  etc..  etc.    Too  full  partlculara  can  not  be  given. 

Tbhms  :  Two  Dollar*!,  upon  jrlvlng  the  order  for  tlie  teacher.  (Which  paya  for  the  "  Amkricah  RouCATiOsiAii 
MOKTHLT"  one  vear.  tl.90.)  When  a  snttahte  teacher  la  necurcd.  Three  Doilara  additional.  PoatRife^  n««d  in  cor- 
reapondlng  with  Principala.  and  fn  their  behalf,  with  candldatea,  wlU  be  eharged.  No  charge  to  Public  Schools,  ex- 
eept  iLe  preliminary  fee  of  Two  Doilara  and  the  nostagea. 

09-  Principnla,  School  Offlcera.  and  heada  of  Families,  ahould  give  earlv  notlee  of  what  Teachera  they  may 

19*  Teachera  who  want  poaitiona  ahould  send  fiM*  **  Application  Form." 

Testimony  for  the  ''American  School  Institute." 

llmnMjonr  **Amkrica5  School  LvsTTTtm'*  to  be  poaaeaaed  of  tike asoalrtKaUe  and  cxtendad/bcitMaaw -{Bit.  Gl 
V.  BrCAR,  Priitetpal  Toung  Ladie»'  Iiftitute,  PiU^/vtUl,  M*uim. 
I     The  beiieflta  of  a  "diviaion  of  labor"  are  happily  conceived  and  admirably  realised  in  the  "  Akkricait  Schooi.  !«• 
fTiTOTB."— [Howard  O.  Tyler,  Ontario  Ftmale  Sem.^  N.  Y, 

Kxperience  haa  tansht  mo  that  I  may  safely  rely  apon  it  when  I  want  teachers.— {Rrt.  J.  H.  Brakklkt, 
foirit  FtmaU  College,  A'ew  Jtrwey. 
V  I  commend  it  to  the  entire  confidence  of  all.— [Rbv.  D.  C.  Tast  Norm  ax,  LU  D.,  Km  Tmh. 

The  bnNineaa  of  the  Tnstitiite  ia  ayiitematically  rondnclcd.  The  prnprietora  are  liberally  ednoaled.  and  otherwise  eoal- 
Bently  qoaliBed  for  their  dutiea.— [O.  R.  Willis,  Priitcipul  Alexnndfr  InMHute,  Whit*  Flaint,  N.  T. 

I  am  very  grntefal  for  tbe  prompt  aervicea  which  the  "  Ahbricax  School  I^stittttb*'  has  rendered  in  sapplylngne 
with  excellent  teachers.— {Rev.  C  W.  Hewrs,  Female  Seminar g,  Indtuna^H*,  Indiana. 

T  have  tried  the  "  Amrr.  School  I.vst.,**  and  rpgard  it  a  mn»t  dexlrable  medium  for  anpplying  onr  achoola  and  aeml- 
nariea  with  the  beat  teachera,  rh'!  for  rcpreaentin?  well-quHlifled  teachera  who  wish  employment.  All  who  are  seeking 
teachera  will  find  a  wide  raiiKc  fiopi  which  to  aeitfcl,  with  an  asfliirnnce  tlmt  in  ainiiuic  clKtmcter  and  quAiiBcAt lofts, 
there  ia  no  "hambng,**  and  th^re  ran  hen*  mi-take.  TeAchera  will  And  altaationa  for  which  they  may  otherwiae  aeek 
In  vain.  The  highly  rc«pectable  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  "  IsiiTiTCTa"  afforda  a  anfficient  guaran- 
tee, not  only  of  fnir  deuliiig,  but  alao  of  kind  and  polite  treatment  to  all.— {lisT.  Bbrr  8.  StbabMS,  Principal  Al^m^ 
Female  Aeademy,  If.  V. 

The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  may  accompllah,  ia  that  svatem  of  edneattonal  tactics,  as  conducted 
and  developed  by  the  "  An.  School  In»t."  Here  Ink  aet  or  gentlemen  who  keep  poated  on  the  entire  edncational 
waiita  of  the  country.  Kverv  depHrtmeni.  hi^h  or  low.  cornea  within  the  plHii.  The  apparatus,  the  literature,  the 
wanta  and  resourcca  of  ednr.iiion.  are  tnbled  aa  in  a  jB«"mii  nf  Eduealional  SUUi»tirM. 

Mark  the  value  of  xucli  knowlodtfo.  In  a  time  consi.IeiHiion.  what  »Hvinj{ !  Iiiatead  of  achools  being  closed  or  Buf- 
fered to  decline  uulil  the  riKht  mnii  turns  np.  one  ia  provided  whone  cnliber  la  known— "Tlie  right  man  in  the  right 
place."  Tbe  loaa  of  time,  mladirectlon  of  talent,  imposition  by  nnproreaxional  charlatanry.  eHchln  Itself  no  small  mia- 
fortune  to  patron  or  pupil,  are  happily  avoided.— (Rkt.  Samuel  Logkwooo,  Ke^part^  New  Jtrteif. 


PERIODICALS  PrBLISHEU  B¥  SI'IIERNERHOM,  BANCROFT  t  CO., 

430  Broome  Street,  near  BroadDray,  New  York* 

I.— AMKRTCAK  EDUCATIONAL  MONTTILT,  SiT.g1ennmbera.  15  centa:  Per  annum        -       -       -       -       $100 
II.— AMKRICAN  JOIKXAL  OP  KDLH7ATI(lN(gnHrler1y}.  Single  numbers.  $1.25 ;  Per  annum        -       •  4  €0 

This  well-known  Qnarteily,  edited  hy  Hon.  Henry  Harnard,  LL.  D.,  contains  each  year  over  eight  hundred 
oetavo  pages,  fonr  portraita,  and  two  hundred  woodcnia. 

The  JlosTHLTand  QoAHTEULY  will  beapnt  to  one  aiib^crlber,  oneyear,  for 600 

ITI.-AMKRT(7AN  B1>1'0ATI()NAI.  ANNUAL,  An  l<:<lucHtional  Vear-Book.    Ready  January  25,  1887     •         100 
IV.-TIIK  PULPIT  AND  RO.-^TRUM.  A  PAurHLBT  Sbriau 

ConiHina  reporU  of  the  beat  Sermons.  Lecture*,  OrationM,  etc    It  preserves  in  oonvenlent  form  the  beet 
thoughts  of  our  most  gifted  men.  Just  as  they  come  from  their  lipa.    Great  favor  haa  already  been  shown  the  * 
work.    Succcasiva  nnmben  will  be  isaned  when  worthy  discoitraes  can  be  found.    Thirty-aevcn  numbere 
have  now  been  published.    LiaU  sent  when  applied  for.    Single  Numbers,  15  ceoU ;  Twelve  Numbers    •       -         1  00 

80HERMBRH0RN,  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  PubUahers, 


(To  Afjente.— iMyato  Cirowlar.) 

DEAR  fliR: 

We  will  be  jflad  to  have  you  take  the  Agency  for  the 
wrieaof  books  known  a^,  "WORSHIP  IN'  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM." 
eml)racing 

L  Lessons  cmiL  Pr^iyers.fyr  tlui  .^akool,  t/ie  Famii^ 
\if¥l  th^  Sw'ol  Oirck.  A  auqper-royai  ootavo  ,  of  540 
pages,  bound  in  ti^o  ^est  .Knglish  muslinv    Pric0^  83.00. 

II.   Ijessons   alafie^   correBpoA«l*iig  *n   etery  rwpeot   with 
'    .11  ./   .ff^^  ^V^S    except  tljMt.. the  Prayers  are- omitted.  ,,  • 

■   "  ./  .';    Pi^e.  1^1.75',.;'    ..    ."  .",  j"     .      ':.'''/''*■ 

III.   Lessons  alone.      Thti  ie  the  «q|ae>.a»  N-o.  11,  except 
..  that.it  is  in  School  bindine.     Price,  $1.25. 

'   ;    !VV«)H(w)»  •;^.,i|ttt)ix>4«9e,(^hff^  hDpksij^i^to  ^y^y  ^^ily  and  pchool, 
especially  into  every  Christian  f^wly'       .>..•.. 

If  you  wish  an  Agency  for  your  city,  township  or  county,  and 
will  undertake  to  Cnnvass'the  ficl'd  thoi^ouj^hfy,  or  w'ffl-^^  that  ti  is*  ' 
done  by  sub-agents,  urider  youf 'd<rectfoil,  we  will  hi  hapi)y  to  a!rrange 
with  you  f6r%  ()V  of  t2 'hi6nt(h^;  'hsinay  S^dni'  best. 'iytr  the  fdll owing 
terms :  " 

RETAIL  PRICES:  PRICES   TO  AGENTS: 

JLessofis  in  cloth,    '.  f,7o  *  Lessons  m  cloth,  .    1.20 

L€»0ims  ^vt  p9pw/ K  \.  ':  ''l.fiS^^-'jjsifsanst'inpi^pe^,  i':^-j        \.ss    '' 

We    recommend    Agents   to   supply   Ministers    with    a   copy    of 
tbi&ikc^^  workup  11^.50..  ^gehte  miy.  aUowria;-disoaaBt  of:  20  .perl  '  v 
cent,  to  Schools^  by  the  dexen  or  100  copies,  on  •  Lensmu  ia  either 
binding,  i.  ^.  the  SI.7&  or  $l.2&  edkioQ.  .     ' 

Please  state  definitely,  what  field  you  wisli  to  twnya^;.  And  when 
you  will  be^nv  "Boidlns  wHi  be  isenf  by  BxpreBs,  or  as  ordered  by 
you— pwyaW*  6ft  dfeltvery: 

.J  W^.^II^JCil^    p;>^I>    TO^   J.^RG^^W9RK    AL(),NE    STRICTLY >AS^.-j 
A    SUBSCRIPTION    BOOK    AT    ThREE    1)0LLARS. 

For  specimen  copies  for  canvassing,  remit  Agent's  price,  as  given 
«»^¥?vfrulAKte^^«  vef>i*i'"€iet}ftns,^^4  ^rcnl4r^,f9f .^e^fj|frtv4i^v'^rti<*»* 

SOHERMERHCmNv  fiiUSKmOPr  4  ^00., 
.  ,     ,'   .  :p.  ::7  :/  .k:.::  itt-  ,:      i:pxJBLISHBBS, 
r  .7        ;-  ...  ItHq.  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


Teacliers'    Bulletin. 


trTtuhm  who  vifh  poaUkmi  Aoali  and  he  "AppHoilkni  Form.** 
eading  Prineip»U  and  School  OfBocn  la  the  eotmlry,  honoe  »  rapraMntatlon  in  tl 


Th«l(oirnix.T  lo  takoa  by  th» 
\$  BttUcClB  b  nuMt  cfieimt. 


Ladles—  English,  Mathematics, 
Frenoh,  Latin,  Drawing,  eto. 

_  &m9-<inA.  OUval  ColLt  «gpr^  1  jrr.;  Xng.  Math*.* 
Mtoratore,  Sdeneet,  Lotla,  «  liwwh;  COBgregBtioiMl; 


-■ 11-<3rid    Fbll*Kh!*  Nof.  Sell-: 
MAthii.  WijtJngK  Dr»winj(;  §50). 


,  ^  _._»kiig.    MUU. 

£dj^  MAthii.  WijtJngK  Dr»winj(;  §50). 

A  As -and-  Itt-  iTaljukfi  B^bdi^:  txpr,*  ynta  £n|. 
Mttthir  L«tJn,  FJujiJ'  ji  Dimvluf ;  Fth&jpIviIu  ^  fSRO  T 


KS-QnA,  StMabenTflle  8em. ;  lEag.  *  Uathm^  FmU 
•-Ond.  Itertlovd  H.  teh.;  Enf .,  Hatha.,  Sdea- 
OM.  Litantur«{  Conirrefttlonal:  tOOO. 

ft^l-GrML  Fo«i«kk«nMl«  Ftm.  OoU.  laat :  mxpr.  S 
yn-:  £na..  Matha*I^n:  IfcthiMHtf.-  agOOaaJ  Hone. 
*t^     ^  ^  r    ,  IrrMch;  I>iitch 

«ltt-iU|.  M*H-;  cxpT..'  jji.;  £di,,  Matha^  Latia  * 


AQfl'-Gnd.  Brooklyn  llrlffliti' S«m.;  euir.   tyjiMi 
Enjr    Mftthl  ,  I^ln,  JV'iKi   a  i ■#»[;!•  ri  :  rJIWTatfinv. 
fitt^  — Grad.    Vmn    J^pi    laiL  ,    citfC    '    jftm.  ;     ^DK'  T 

OOHjJtJI. 

ZMI^-GrHL  Tror  Stm  ijxftT,  ij^t  Eof,,  Maiiui., 
Lailn  a  French  i  Quaker;  filOniiui  lloin*. 
fiJiO^Kd,.  Gambrtdiie  Acad.  :expr.  1  yr,  i  £iic.,  BlaUit, 

a4fl— £4.]EMvi«ltt  Ubh.^  exp.  5rra.;  £ng.,  Mtit^« 
uHa,  #  FtnmelL :  CootfrcgkliDJiil :  #£0  and  lTnJB«^ 

ftll— Ed.  £Air«fi  Aekd-i  MF»'  fi  rrt  i  Ki»I  "^ 
Matlit.;  Quaker;  §:«>, 

Mttbi.^Hud,  Ptww.  ^ 

A4^— QnL  Brooklyn  »ctihta  Srm.i  llikiili«d  \ti 
XnriiM^  iiDt.Mathji, /^^wrA;  Quaker. 


-U»J.  VToodbum  P«tfi.;   upr.  S  yn :  fiDg., 


A  fi;»— GrwJ.  F(jTt  Jt^TftH  Inn. ,  cipr .  3  yra.:  Eng.. 
Fie n eh,  Lathi,  i>jawlnB*  FalDtrng,  »»(>  and  Hooaa. 

Ssa-Fd.  ML  Mai>vjk«  »«o,i  oipr..  1  jr.;  Eag., 
MatJia.  tJ^Un^M^a  Horot 

MbLSi.,  Fttfrt*  h  Hud.  PJamiA  £lDpi«:  BaptiaC 
aHi**— t'FiLd.    ly^lcTOiiAr  Acad.:  ftspr ,  <  7n.t  Ziatis, 

l&ailin.  A  Jduf, :  II^EifnpaJiaa  ;  |dS<l. 
AHO— K<1-  Klinin  ."^eiu.  ^    expr.  «  vt».:  Engi,  FWlch, 

FkaiuKAL  .^ilriMinR:  £pij«ipaUan  ^  truD -MS  JTMi  wiah 
lij  fu  Le»  «4rnB  !wiiiiiaa.n 
A*- 


INI-Urad.  Tmj  3 


rj  jT.jl 


AAA— <}i^.  Ml  Holyok*  i  sipr- Sjn,  lEiit.  Matb», 
_*._  -_  **         L     ^  "i«a|lr>niJ  J  t-Wlnt^Utnue- 


LatlB  fr  Frmch;  C<oiifreca|lr>na] ;  t! 
A4«-E*pr.  Snyri    ^         '*    ' 

S41— OraA    P^ackam   Aca4.  j    aipr,  U    yri-i    EPX., 
Malhi-,    LrKiu    A    0«rtuaE)|  Ci?nfTKfKtloiiaI ;    |30O    «|h| 

A  4  f4— Enirn^  IQ  jri, ;  EKtg.,  Uathi..  FmicJi.  T.AtIa  t 

&4  W— G  mil-  Ck  uemr  Scm . :  e  ipr .  4  jrf.  t  JSngT-t  U  ttlu.,     and 
Fetich  A  Drawing  :  MvthodlfL  " 

AA41^<iraiJ.  IkLua   9,  Jj uf .  Sch , .  4   IjtrwW  ^^^.T.txjLi 
«pr,  10  yn-;  £n(t  .  Mathi  ±  Gj-niiiuttn;  fJUO, 

OAl-^Kfl-    S«painiHn:h    Hem.  i    *xpTk    t     jr.:     £lie., 
Hath  P.,  Dnwinit  c  Rud  Muaic,  |3Ue  ft  lltimt. 

.■SiS«-F:d.  Wfitflftd    .\rait    t    r'njft  :    dxpr.  fl  yrw,: 
Ej.g  '  ''^^'       *    "  -^  "  ngrpgUWuali  MM  k 

AA8--Ed.  Tro7  8am.  i  expr.,  4  jn.;  Eng.,  Blaths., 
Drawiag|ft  Paladng)  PrcfbTtertan. 


A&4— Kag.  JVwMft  ft  Drawing;  Baptlat 
ftSA'-Orad.  Elmira  OolL  \  czpr.  2  jm.:  /Vmek,  4^>«n. 

M,  Oaiman,    BaUaa-I^tten.    Nat  Sieiaooea,  Math*,  ft 

-       •  >n,t406-" 


Dtawlng;  Praabjtarlan  t  t^OO  *  Homa. 

aae— Orad.Caaticton8cm.;  axpr.77ra.;  Eng.  Hatha. 
Latin,  iVvfwJk,  Ocrmaa  4  Drmwlngt  Congregational i 
S400  and  Home. 

AAT-E-:'!-  C'tt^Lhr  ;i..i ,--  i  i.    -)zpr.  UTTf,}  Eng.  and 

AA^-Urail.  Mlii  AhihlK  FhUadelohUi  Eng., 
HaUu.,  Drawing  *  Kud  ,  Pioii'i;  Epifeopallan. 

AA9--Orad.  Catikill  Acad  ^  expr.  d»jm.t  Eng., 
MaUia,J^TBwiug  *  Kud^  FVtroc^i  k  Ladn;  Freabjtezlan ; 


Frailly isrlari :  |4L__ 
ANN-j-Jii-  i.  C.I  4xpr.,ljr^En|.  ft  Hatha.!  EpiaV 
AiiHI— iCd.  U<jdpi>ii  Acad. :  »xpf.  Sjn.|EB§.,  «--^.-- 

Latfn  k  Kyd.  Plauo  4  f  infill  1 1  PrMbytanaa. 
AHO— l-^l     Nv*   Yi>tki  cxprn  ii  >la>|    Kogn 

A91— Grad.  Fairlltld  {*«m.;  «il>r.,  8  jia.} 
Uat^p  a  Laiint  Cc^ngra^lnnaJ  i  t^- 

A  1^38 — ti rad.  Gmcacc  Colt ;  expr^i  •  y^J 
Matlii.,  Fnudl  -k  lierutan  ;  M«t^adlMt  ^  $K0  aad 

Ladies— Music,  eto. 

S94-Ed.  Boaloii  Haaleal  Initi  azpr.  Sjn^  Fkao 

nd8iagln|:;««)0  and  Home. 

SSA Orad.  Auburn  Inat.;  azpr.  8   yn^  Plaao. 

Ei^  .Maths..  <7«nMf»ft  French:  EpiaoopaUaa.         ^^ 

see— Orad.  Tro7  Conf.  Acad.;  aipr.  4  jm.: 
Flaao,  Singing,  JVwMft,  Eng..  Hatha^  Diawiag  aad 
Palnt^gTHethodiitrMOO  Sii  Hom«.  ^ 

S ST— Orad.  Newboiy  bam.)  tarn.  11  yia.:  Bag. 
Hatha.,  iVmeJ^  Oarman,  Piano  ft  Singing;  Congrica- 
tional;  M80  and  Home.  ^^ 

Ad  fa  i-i_j  *  "ndngburgh  8em.;  axpr.  It  yra.; 
>i  Ing.,  French.  Piuo  and  Slapag ; 

—    —  .. — _.  „. iagaad 

,,        ,  OOandUoma. 

y< !i<> - y rad.  Uciniaee 8em.: expr.S yra.;  Eng.. Hatha., 
Ui\.i\.  rrt'Tich,  iii'rman,  Italian,  Piano  Drawing  aad 
r-<4i'tir9L::  Mi^hrwiiUu  fOOO  and  Uoma. 

>4»1-Grad  N,  Y.  8.  Nor.  8ch.{azpr.  8  vra.;  Sag., 
MuLKf ,  PrrTKk  Flbiio  ft  Rod.  Drawing;  Epiwopal^^ 

H(t3i— £d.  Div  LtiwiiNor.  Inat;  aj^r.S  yn.;  Eng.. 
JitialL&.t  1  rvucU,  Jduiic  and  Oymnaatica;  Praabjtarian; 
gaOiJ  and  Home. 

S98— Orad.  SteubenTilla  H.  Sch. ;  azpr.  4  jia. ;  Eb^ 


ra;   aapr.   LS  yra.; _^ 

ktln,  Piano,  Singiag,  Drawing  a 


Hatha.,  Latin,  Piano  and  Singing,  Preabrtarianj  ft m 
S94— £d.  Troy  8cm.;  expr.  10  rn,;  Eng.,  Hatha., 

French,   Drawing,    Oymnactici,    Piano  and  Slngiafft 

Dutch  Beformad;t.1S0  and  Home.  — •— • 

89 A— Orad.  Sherwood  Muaic  Init :  expr.  1  yr. ;  Piano, 

Organ,  Harmony  ft  Staging;  Praabylanani  VDO  aaa 

Home. 


A94»-Orad.  E,  L  9.  lHor.  Seh ;  enr.,  5  yra. ;  Eng., 
Hatha  ;Writli||r,9lnrinK  ft  PJ«u„;  IflOO.       '      »     "•  • 

mm  1  -Ed.  Ht.  ilolyult  M  n  r  8  yn. ;  Zng.,  Hatha., 
3eteueea  ft  Palndng  t  Fr(?*byiL:rii^D;  WSOO  ft  Home- 

AOS— Ed.  Ht.  Tloljokc:  c^i^^.S  yra.;  Eng..  Hatha., 
ft  ^lencli  I  f  a»  and  Horn*.  • 

AABr^Grad.  N.  IIun;tLon  Init;  czpr.  8  yra.;  Eng.. 

MaUia^  Latin  Je    French  l  Bapt  In.  '  

AQ4^£d^  (>en«¥a  .Srm  ;   t  irjir.  0  TTB.;  Eng.,  Hatha.       HWl—fA.  Harietta  Sem.;  expr.  18  rra.;  Piano,  Sing, 
and  Fh^ueh  E  E^iiruniLilajt;  f4m  ^nduome.  Ing,  Drawing,  French,  Eng.  and  Hatna-;  ^iaoopalian; 

A«  A-Orad.  M 1. 1 1rii^okr .  k  itr.  lyr. ;  Eng.,  Hatha.,    tfiW  and  Homo. 
LatSnft  Slbipntri  Cv'rikri'rp(iLCi'''i.>;  tawanduome.  "    --  -. 

Allt— Ekpif.  J  yr  .  J  lia.;  8800  ft  Home. 

Aat— GtAd..   D*lr.  ;  expr.  4  yia.;   Eng., 

Hatha,  Latin,  Fnrtii  ;  8OT. 

A€i«^— Ed.I^kcLji'j :  .... , --^ir.Syra.;  Eng.ftBiid. 
fmno;    Preibyterian. 


S96— Piano,  Orgm,  Drawing  ft  Painting;  8800  aad 
Home. 


898— Ed.  Maatarsi  expr.  IS  vra.:  Piano,  Haip,  (M- 
tarand  Singing  i  MeOibdlftt  f4D0  and  Home. 

S88— Orad.  Newtpwa  Acad.;  expr.  8  yia.;  Rag., 
Hatlu,  French,  Latin,  Piano  aad  Singiac;  EpiaeopaUaa  i 
$200  ft  Home. 


A€IP^Kd-  Pcrryibur*  tinjon  Jlch.:  oxpr.  8  yra.  I  E 
MMXht,  French,  J^iiu,  DrnwiTig  ft  Bod.  Mnafc:  Eplsob-' 
palian;  #3)0  and  Hom«^ 

ATO— Qrad.  Kimball.  I''n1an  Acad-;  azpr.  8yTi;  Eng., 
Hatha.,  Bodk-k^pltifi,  Claiiiei,  XVanch  ft  I>rawlng; 
CoDrnsga^lCKiipJi;  tJ]l>aiid  EIc>m«.  * 

AT  1-Ond. Conn  M-  Bcb.^  e^pr.  lOyni Eng^  Hatl 
f^BBcfa^  Lalln  ft  DrawInK."  Cong.;  fSOO  aad  Home. 

A79— Ed-TniT  Sam.^  expr.  fyra.;  Eag.  ft  Hatha j 
OniiNitiEfatiana]  j  fftX.  _ 

AtO-Kxpr.  Urrf-;  Fug.,  Hatha,  ft  Latta;  Spls*B. 

AT4— Grad.  Ocnem  ColC:  •xpr.,8yn.:  Eag..  Hatha. 
Qiaali;*,  ^ctanou,  Fnn«lift  OaniiMit  VASaadBomab 


-Ed.  Edlnbor^i  expr-,  8  yra.;  Piano,  IVaaek, 

Q«man  and  Drawing;  Congressional:  New  Yocfc  d^ 


fioi-Orad.  Coan.  Nor.  Huile  last- ; 
Piano,  Organ,  Halcdaon,  Qoltar,  Eag. 
'  n:  ainuo. 


byteriaa; 
•••—Expr.  8  yta.,  Plaao  ft 
•OS-Orad.  Ml.  Aathoay  84 
ladng,  Eng.  and  Hatha. 


ft  #hNMft;  Praa- 


Staglag;  BplaeopaliaB« 
*  yr.;PiaBO, 


Sana.;  axpr.  1  ; 


ifc*— Ed:  Haalan  I  Piano,  Wtmdk,  aad  Crajoai  On 
gngatloaal:  8800  aad  Home. 

•OA-Ed.  Uranllne  Coavaati  as9r.4  yra.;  JVaadb, 
J»aa<rt,  EngUah,  Piam>  ft  MnglBg:  BpUoopaUm  880d 
aadBoBM. 


&i~ 


aeh  aoil  GEtmui. 


ri  S— >>1.  ifmitarflf  cxpr.  7  ^n^  FUno.  Qtufliif  k 


fm^t— Ed,  Mutert^  «pr..  f  yrt ;  PlikOO  4  0ln£liig; 

lis -Ed.    Cl*Trt>lMia  Sctn;  PlixiA,  Bin^Jifr,  Dlftlr- 
L  P^irLimir  Kud  tof, ;  f lisa  ^ 

fl«  — £^1-  Ml**.;  CKpr.  3  JT*.;  Ea^-;  MiUu  .  Lula, 

KajMl  Singinjii  BiplLri. 
'?^Ed.   Aluttfii    «p*^.  i  yf.!  PliJ]0[  CubBJc;;*- 
pl ;   taxi  And  Uotufl. 

■ritia;  ^pLBcopMnn. 

fl»— Kd-  Utimmita  Coll.;  wpr.,  1  yj.:  Pfuto^Binff- 


ftU-^ 


expr-    IS  vrt'  _ 

Jnw-— Ed-   Miptrwood   ItuL ;   fijepr  y  i  yr*  ;    Eiif>« 

l#«--Grwit  Mui.  H.  ^rli.  ^  vTi^r.  1  ff.;  FUno,  fiilof- 

^^11^:.  And  Math*.;  f  ILVl  knd  Kamt, 

^et  »All  'k'iaqoi;  EpifCopftllAD. 

kS4*— Ed,  Mutur*;  »J[^f.  3  jm.  ;  Eur..  SiaK^nf  KDd 

id.  PlUlfl. 


Itiv  ■.Eld  FiliiLiriii:  $10a. 

I  lO^—Ed,  Oiruiuiji  ftipi,  2  7X1,1  OWnmr  *]^iid. 

1  LOT— E4  UtnimnTE  t-spr,  Cyn,!  OemiMu  FhUat- 

Pi  4n4>  ft  Kur]„  itiJ  Eui  3  Lul  herAd. 

Ill  ae— (jrad,  t>i'D*b  *  (itt^maa  8«m,t  ezps;  8>i»i 
TrKn^Ai  b^^iri^rih  KiiU  ltllLii,ri, 
'     1 11  a— Ed.  l''rmi]<:e  and  rrt^rco&nv;  aocpr,  14  yctti^; 

FV/rH^U,    (p'-niLCLri,   rirAw'Lui;    iiicl  pMBttngi   I«utQeraai 

Gentlemen  —  English*  Mathematios 

Classics,  French,  German,  Vocal 

MtislCf  Military  TaotJos,  etc 

88-  ij-i     i-L       '.-,[  .    Li;.:,,  :.■  j:_  ^jU,   Sc^«n«fl 

N4— fimd.N.  Y.  Uajvcrpily:  empr^  1  yi.:  Phy*!*^  * 
8oc^    Silence*,   mud  SirieDcc  of  i'aretd.iDcii.t  t   titiib* 
Sfli— <ir»d.    Eftltjnd.n'i  Cot' 

Ae^GiMd.    N.    Y.   fior.  «-_.        _^.,   ._  ^. 

Mftlhi.  and  Njit   Hcipnc*:  Fntbyt«rf&n  :  |t^fl». 

(J1— Cir»d,    Eufun    CoH.  \     tipt.,    $    jr*.; 

9#— <lf«d.  Brairn  UniTtriitj;  fxpr.,  ejrT«,j  £u«- 
Mathi.,  Cl»5tlci,  Fntich  ftad  QfTQQLn:  DrnpLbiif  §1  ,?W, 

HO— Crnd,  Eloirdijin  Coll.  :  cirpr  ISfri.;  Ung.,  MaXht^ 
Oo*  f  k  I  KTid  FrcDclk ;  EpiKopiliuix 

»0— (iraa.  llohutCuU.:  txjH-   ijttt.l  Esg.,  Hmtb*,. 


^^-   _.      ^     .opal -  -      

5%  if— Ed.   C1l«l4a  Ijut^p  cTpTHinjTi.;  Knff.,  Mtlht.. 


_  _  _      __    _    __.iplnf&iid  Init,  3_cipf.,  8  jrt,; „  . 

«Ult,,    I^lLa,  lulliBEi,  Fj^nchL,   FLiAD    tnd  S Inking; 


«k)i«   L«tis,  PUhjo  ud  Slnilug;  Biptifti  t^ilXI  AM 

PSOi^Ed,  Cuadfln  Init ;  eipr.,  13  jm.:  Esff.,  Frondu 
■In,  Pt*iw  ud  JItlAdwa  i  FnMbytitim ;  tsXt. 

Ladies-Drawing,  Painting,  etc. 

Al— Sd.  Ml.  HolrokaSsm?  cxpr.,  1  jm,i  D»wlnf, 
rfBttai;  fflkiTn    Itla  and  MAth*. :  Cob  ettt^J:  luitAl 
<A9— Gnd-TTDjaMm.;;  evpr.JO  jn.;  Drawinff,  P^Ent- 
a  Svft*  Maiba.  ud  Tn£^  t  Pn«b  :  »ruu  and  IIobix, 

tPalnti^  BibfliMt  Sag.  ud  Hod.  FUui>:  t«)0, 
4— SdTjiApkvwid  tilt,:  DrftvLui,    Falntibic  and 
iviBi;  Eptneapaltaji :  SHU  and  lloiziik 


^£04.^  CUholk. 


11#9— Ed.  Franca:  eipr.  ^  tt*.: 

ia.wlaiL  PuchCt  Atid  HincliiK  ?  Cauiolk. 

1  l««--<irwL  PackerltiiU:  rnmai,  Dt«Ytiif,  PLuo 


8A— <ir*d.   Eftit]rid.n''i  Coti.:  expr.,  10  rn.;  I'tnj 
NO— Grid.    N.    Y.   fiof.  «ch,;    ^ipf.^   ^^"■■"  ^"^t-* 


91-  5rad/DarL  CoIL:  aapt;  -^  ttw..  Ehb,,  Mith*^ 
.  ,..  .  ^ ^.    _        iluTiidjiaobAHoini; 

^^ (JOIl.  t  ILjedt.  '  ~ 


CiajJiti  *  Hud.  German;  CoQjre|al]o  _  „ 


flB— KhI.  Eunjtw,  tipt.  S3  yr*.:  Enf..  ifaitli*.  ud 
ri.Mfi'-   t:ps*wp*ii*iii  ii.am. 

R4— Grad.  MiddJf*arr  ColL;  aipt.  i&  ytt*:  EoB-. 
Haiha  aiidaujiic*:|I.dno.  * 

OiV-Ed  Arfl. :  »pr.  14  jrn-a  EDf.,Matbi.#  Book- 
lEcepinK;  Frcil>vUriAUj|f<iO. 

ee-firid^  WilllAiiM  Cul . :  «jipr.  3  jn.  t  £nc.,  Katlaa, 
■Tid  Clipitic*;  PrfBhjrteri*!!. 

98- Ed.  N.  J. :  Enf..  MathL  and  Rud,  Latin ;  §400. 
fll>— >aL    FcaalngtciDi   iititi-i    cipj,    1*S   yn,-,    Eax*t 
iaLhv.,  Gentian  udSEhghig:  |l,m  ' 


. ..  X.  Y ,;  Drawlof ,  Fal  u  uti k  and  Enfc  '  PrMb, 

49— Ed.  Cuc»p«T  liMt ;  eipr,,  1  jr.  j  l>rawlD £,  Paid  (- 

ttnsJ  Piano. 
V^Uimwiag.   PalTiHpgt     F^Diuaiuhlp,   Plani]    and 
iHi  n  f.    New  Yorlt  C  itjf 

SI  Ell.  M4«ti:rv:  ei^jr,.  4  rr*.:  Dr^TlnffH  Pilnll^K, 
wiier,  limit  mnd  Wm2  Work:  Mc^h.^  t-fii)  &  Jlume, 
^S^Einr.  in  fim.i  litrnwing^  palntinsH  VfMJL  Yfutk, 
Itr.  w}d  MaiJii.  I  Ef  Jx^^P^^l>Ji  I  <Mf  spd  Uoiite 
A  a — Ed.  InittiaLn  liiiiir((r»ity.  aipr,!  45  >  1-1.  ;  Drawing, 
^ofiLu:  £iw,„Ma(h*.n  ud  KkhcIi;  VtrmU.,  Hkilluinc, 
11^— £d„  Onad  lufLj.  tiprr,  ;j  )rj^"-;   JJTawing  and 

aa— brad.  Ootmiio  Stm^  i  ■^itpi-H  $  jn.  3  Dravlng  it 

aa-^Eixpr.  A  jr*.:  Jirawlni;,  FmEntlnKf  Freufli.^  Eng. 
•dMM]ii*.L  Ccfi>t;rrrgitionm] 
AT— Lipr.,  1  jrr  :  Dra'«  iiciz  mud  PaldUnf. 
&ft — Gi^.  Fori  Edwuil  Lticl:  a^pt..  I  jri.  t  Drmir- 
m,  P»iDtUit,  Pftnch  *  Enfliiii :  t4HMi  i^d  llDine. 
oO— £d-  CKiQjuiT  Cnjt.:  fxur..,  a  jrrt^i  l}r&wiuE  mud 
UHdiui  liniTertaII*E;  *i^^aTvdLlnni«, 
a4>— Expi.^  jnui  I>wflnfr.FHJiiUni,  f'mwM  Jk  Piafio. 
91 — Eipn  I J  yr*. :  Draw  lug  atid  Faimi^f  j  Mciho- 
Ilttj|23i>ajid  KodH. 

9ii^-i«nd.   ProTidcHtw  CV^tif.  f^tn. :  D/mninc,  I'alnt- 
IK.  Tff»r*iidHiJr  Witrk  and  EnihroidEry  ;  MttAodlft. 
«?!—<;  md.   CaJdvell  Jml.^   pipr.  Sf   jn.;   l>zmwlDEp 
WntLTif,  Fancy  Wark,  Eng.  .Ji^  MatJu^;  EpItcopaLUn. 

Forei«rn  LadieS}  etc. 


ngiiig    

lOO-Grsd.  Anihet>t  Ccll.^   oipr.  S  ; 
EJIjK'^  t;iajii:c»*nJ  Frtncii:  CunffrccaCliOlilL. .  ,,, 

10I-Gr»d.  Walcrrillc   Cdl.  1   etpt.   *  jt§..  Ztig., 
Malh*.,  CLautci,  F]n:uchT  G^niiJici  at»d^ia|riiu;  BauUiU 

1  Ojy^— Gnd.  FcDTia.  l  nLwriLty  i  nJcpjr.  i  yn. :  ClaMka, 
Matb*,  aiid  Etaf.  r  Pre^brUitiMa. 

lOa— Ed.  CunianJvUlo  Ai*l.i  vx^r.Unt.,  Enj^ 
Matha.,  Bi^k-i«plnf.  Ffiiicli  ju>d  SlnrtUK,  ll(itb<jdt*Ll 

lfft4-GTid.  Valu  Ctill:  «xpr,«  li  yn^.l^ng.,  MntW 
mnt\  Clauict;  ConfTcntlaiuJh 

l4i-'&— Ed.  RnKlarJ:  EnR^.Matha.,  Fre«cli  *  Dtmv. 


Lnff:  Epttc^iipaSlaa  :  i7uQand  11ijiPi.fn 
l9«-Gr«d.    WMlej^ao    It 

Nat.  fclcdcca,  Enir.,  Uatl'ti.   031 

191— E4i.    Falicy    H41IJ1. ;  '  i^ir.  h  yn 


I  lijircrtllr:    crpr,    »   yiti 


/J'l;.'/": ir'B'*  *^»**^* 


I  Ol»— £d,  ^utknd:  cxpr-  d/n^  MngiLni,  j  Writicv ; 
Ff  eibvtAFtaii ;  tffM^ 

iQli- Ed.  Vb.  Mil,  ln«t :  drpr,  Itt-:  Hatb*,^  Lalin, 
Eni^  and  FnfD^h:  EplieopAllan:  IwQand  llomc^ 

ll9^F.d.  Eui^latid;  tjtpr.  l/rt. :  Hmth'-,  Lltfnliuei 
Dtil'.  an(i  Krcndh;  EplpCOpaHan :  tStW  and  Hf<ma, 

lll-Gwl  U.  V.lTnliifnStj :  «pn  \&  yrt.  Em.* 
Matht.,  Clatik^.  8c-icn(5P»  and  r^ti^chi  INOX 

I I  a— Of  ad.  iJgiSiwt  Coll  :  eipr  .1  yr*. :  Eoff.,  Math*„ 
^  C?r/iiujnr  Epia'n  r  >eUO, 


Epia  n  .  ,„,, 


Claaiici.  ^IlL  Drill.  /v^nrJi  h  i 

1 1  »-Ed.  Fa.  Nctr  Sth. :  e^pr,  7  yn. : 
mnd  S^icncra. 

114— (irs^L   Midi.  tTnlf^lt^^  t'^pr,  1  jr.:  Eur., 
Mmtli*, :  C^avkvand  FtKuich  :  CdngrFgaUEmal  r  (kff. 

115— Grud.   Bowdoi^   CnlL'    pWr   6  yti..    f^im^ 


Maibi.n  Clutlc*.  Frmrh  »  Germac. 


'i>D|PTcatlda^. 


1  jO^Grad.  l.ciidoii  Scienttflc  Inttv.-  cjk-pn  lu  yn.; 
S^at   !>irknri'i,  Matbd,  and  Efifr:  |1hO(MI. 

I  11  — Tftad.  Ainhefit  Cmi.:  mxpfy  ^  yn.^  Edj^ 
Mae  hi.  ind  CliLulca. 

I I  n—i.iTv\-  HubartColU."  aspr^  4  yrw^;  Eag.  UaUa., 
Crta*ikj  and  PtfnnaiAihtp '  l-H^eibytcHvi. 

119— Ed.  Trln.  Call-^Kpr.  3  yit.i  £ng.,  Mat^a-* 
C1anict>  >'at.  Beittxm.  French,  Gcrmaa  mod  DrKvIos 
fiplacopalian !  ft^OO  fc  Hcmo,  [i>r Eii£ 


Foreign  Gentlemen— also  American 
Gentlemen  who  teaoh  Mnslo. 


▼loliii.  Om  wan,  rrwich,  f>nwtBg,  L 
1  ess-Ed.  Pitriflft  Btmbont: 


1S9S-^M.  Owvuny:  nvr. »  yn.;  t¥mek,  C 

l«fw  Tpfk  city.  _      . 

1  e¥i~Kdl  avftierlftad.'  «n»r.  8  yt*-'  ClHtlef,  0«r. 

mn  and  Bngx'  Dutch  Rctonncd. 

1  eMr-Ed.  Swltxerknd:  eziur.  4  jn :  JVwmA,  Gvimr 


ie»j  deiiimn  and  BpaaWi. ,         ^,     ,  ^  „ 

1  eS.-A'-K j^  «  jn. :  Piaiio ,  SlngUig  Md  Banndny  : 


ieS8~id.  Bwltaeriaad;  ezpr.  9  jn.: 
Oernrnn  i     " " 

JiodUt:  • 

.esft-E ^      

Orcan  and  BingLng.    New  York  Cl^  only. 

XeS«-Ed.T^«ac«:  ttpr   Srr*..  French,  Maths.* 
ClaMlea:  CatboUei  •IttDaadBoiae. 


palian.  Jftt 


lite*  and Smcuk;  Pi 
IVOt-EdTPruMii 


lOJrr.:  Pino,  (Mtv,. 

„   axpr.  jT9»i    ~     ^ 

Mathf.,  Piano  and  Onvteg } 

aad  AiMrica.-   n«ack  A  Om- 


BoroM 


-  ,  aipr.  •  jwa  J 
___     __        Prolemtnt 
i<fOt— Ei.  PruMia:  «spr.  7  yn.; 
Piano.  Latin  aod  Maths. 
170S~Ed.  Paris.  Selanoaa.  JTrtmcM,  Matka.  *  Bad. 
nfc:  Car   •• 


Mtufc 


Catholic. 


ft  yrs.:  Piano.  VIoHn 


ITOS— Ed.  Garmaay :  cxpr.  Tlyn.;  Cm  wi,  J^miA 
Classics  ft  Drawing  :  Iiuth«raJi|,  $800. 
1TP4-:E<1-  .Pruasia.  expr.  S  rrs.,  Plaao,  #v«mI.: 

lanosagy  axpcS  jva.,  Ocnnaa,  Ptna- 


(^•rmtfik  and  Italian; 
andllilSrgTtSS*' 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE. 

ilia  AMCXiCAif  Exxrc ATI0!(AL  KortTHLY  U  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  aod  School  rroprleton  in  tha  eaoftry, 
hanoa  wa  haw  aapar^lUM  fMlUtiM  for  learalag  «f  partous  who  dssira  to  fatf ,  aaR;  or  sastaMfs  Sohool  Fropai^, 
By  oairplaD  dobools  may  ba  offered  wUhoat  e^postira  to  the  agibartassmaat  »f  nfm  awwoMwosanwli. 

XtD J  peraoaa  who  have,  In  otbar  ways,  spaai  monay  wil^ut  etiut,  and  maoh  Talaable  time  in  Tain,  aaa  tauUj  t» 
the  pfoatptoess  and  effleiCDCTof  ourplaot 

XlCSyr a*— Five  per  cent.  eommUftlon  apon  t^e  asaoum.  Tbla  commlsion  U  due  ai  eoon  as  tranafar  of  pn^mtj 
la  agr<>ed  to.  No  sale  will  ba  undartakaa  vithont  Iha  paymeat  of  a  prelimloary  fee  of  five  dollan  (for  ttaa  admalMant 
and  eerrespobdeoce).  Thii  may  be  deducted  from  the  flaal  coaunlastoa.  For  nagotlatlac  the  renftrf  af  Beboel  Fropertla 
the  1^104  aa  tqt  eales ;  the  QoniulMlon  being  utliiMiid  on  rent  for  on^  yaajr  only. 

Bubscriber*  to  the  AKBRioair  KmrcATiowAi.  Moktly,  and  those  who  bcoome  enbsorlbere  (fl.50  per  aBaam),Bar 
obtal^  particAlani  of  proportlet  alloded  to  below  by  addressing,  wWi  stamp, 

*^Jw  -W.  SCHERMKRHORlVt  Aciaaryt  JL90  Orsmd  St.,  Vtvw  York* 

43e^F0R  SALE— In  Central  Pennaylnuiia,  a  well 

--'-'   .  — -. for  both  sexee.    No  boardcra  arc  now 

_  locatloti  U  superior  fora  Large  Femak 

Beiniuary,  or  for  a  MiUtarv  School,  as  It  is  con%-enieat  of 


4»a-7WANTBD-^  partner  taporehase  Intarast  ofa  ,  4Se--F0R  S^ 
!UrinK  partner  in  one  ofbcst  iemlnaric,  fbr  yoimg  lodiea  located  Academy 
1  N:  fi:8aHEa.  Onportbnilarfi>r(k«  ff^MUndof  man  is  Um     fftketi.  though  the 

■•r— -.-^     . . ..5_t — 4Aii<^    Bemluary,  or  for  a  ,  .      

acceiss  by  railroad  from  the  lartfa   cities  of  New  Yoik. 

Penneylvanik  and  Maryland.    Cll  mate  healthr,  and  cost 


retlrini 

Te  ryVsrHiarcan  CroffiBreJL~'lnTeiiBniiaof  j^  •,}^"f* 
for  W  OwjianMp  (rf  baikdings,  gnawids,  «c„  wiU  ba 
wquSrcd-one  half cash,and  balanca  on  woitaaga.  Persona 
withot*  aorparienoe,  reputation,  and  $iM»  cash  cannot 
interest  the  parties  negotiating. 

«8»— FOR  SALE— A  fhmttus  school  prop«rt3r*n  the 
best  part  of  Georgia.  Location  high  aM  healthy.  The 
townlias  Hfi»  inhabitants,  and  region  roundabout  Is  rich 
and  tluckbr  settled.  Seven  acres  ol  valuable  and  highly 
cultivated  land,  with  park,  and  great  variety  of  fruit  ana 
ahade  trees  of  very  best  kinds :  summer  hounds  ami  ar{>ors. 
Thare  are  lour  wells  of  cool  pure  water.  The  buildlngi 
are  spacious  and  thoroughly  built^flrst  Class  In  every 


of  living  moderala.  Tne  buildi  ng  is  well  Airiushed  vttb  , 
modem  School  fUmiture.  It  is  upon  a  sl^tly  alafft*' 
tion.  There  are  about  2 1-2  aCras  of  land.  Price  of  «- 
tireprqpajrty.B4.MIU. 

48T— rOllSALB-A  Boarding  and  Day  School  fcr 
Boys,  12  miles  fW>m  New  York  Buildings  of  wood,  aie 
new,  ntid  were  erected  expteisly  far  School  purposea 
Can  accommodate  Sft  Boaiders.  Play  ground  and  Gar- 
den, about  i  acres  of  excellent  land,  well  planted  wlUi 
shade  and  fruit  trees.    School  alwi^s  full.    Pxiee  f  SDjOOD. 


Th»are  are  lour  wells  of  cool  pure  water.    The  buildings 

are  spacfous  and  thoroughly  bullt-flrst  5>«f» J"  «very  |>g  ^^  may  be  left  on  bond  and"  mortgage  "Pr«s^t 

respect.  ^n<»'«Pwpfrtyfc  eMmptfh)m  ta»tlOT^c^^^  Proprietor  can  clear  t«00  ner  an.  by  mnSining.    Hit 
nowjn  session;   li8  pupils  «"  •tendance.    School  has  ^„  f^  ,^„in-  j.^i  heaHhof  his  wtffe.  " 


continued  uninterrupted  through  the 

the  sdiooU  aAcr  najing  all  expenses.  Is  over  fU, 


0  per  an. 

^ „  .,, ^  _. . property 

in  the  market  He  wishes  to  dispose  of  all  the  property, 
real  estate,  ftimitnre,  apparatus,  pianos,  lihrarv.  Ac.  Ac, 
removing  only  his  family  and  wardrobe,  for  f  41,000.  on 
favorably  terms.  Any  one  interested  in  so  complete  a 
property  will  do  wellio  examine  this. 

484  — FOB  SALE- In  Brooklyn,  a  flourishing 
French  and  English  Day  School,  for  yonngladios.  Build- 
ing was  erected  expressly  for  school  purposes.  It  has 
a  well  furnished  Oymnasium.  Ilie  aocommodations  al- 
togedior  cannot  be  exeelled.  Price,  for  lease  of  bnUdfng, 
g(x>dwiU,  Hxtures.  Ac,  Ac.,  •3,000. 

48i5— FOB  SALE— An  Academy  on  tha  east  side  ol 
the  Hudson  River.  Building  of  wood.. 13x-(6ft.,  two  storlas 
with  unfinished  basement,  ce  lings  12  and  14  ft,  high. 
AH  in  complete  order,  with  School  iVtrniture  sufllclcnt  to 
accommodate  00  pupils.  Chemical,  Fhilofsophical  and 
OymnasUo  apparatus  and  Library.  Grounds  100  feat 
front  by  180  diecp,  shaded  with  large  maple  treea.  Aver- 
age number  of  pupils,  per  tahp.  is  over  eighty.  Posses- 
aion  given  1st  of  May.  Tntlie  perfect  Price,  f3,0Q(),  1 1,000 
cash,  and  tha  rest  on  bond  and  ^DOitgage. 


reason  fot  selling  1  _ 

489— FOR  SALE— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  lbs 
both  t<tx«s.  eight  miles  fft>m  Boston,  on  Boston  *  Mala 


Netprofltsof 
the  scnpoi,  aner  pajnng  ail  cxpcn^,,  is  ">„«[  **;J'<'*JP«"  "•    both  t.»x-s.  eight  miles  fW>m  Boston,  on  Boston  *  Mala 

Boarda*^.    Best  Desks,  Extensh-a  Philosophfcol  Appai^ 
atns.  Maps  and  library.    No  pthar  School  n«w.     Irioe 

^If^  art    'Tc rrn-  --n-^ 

"■*"''  "t   Flourish  lit*  i?f:hii4>l  for  glHs 

1  ;  V  Vi-rttCiiy.    llmiMQ  cooialnht? 

.-.,_,  •ni»»pprTP»T.    F.ngiliK  bfxndi- 

Irimwiii-   -- '    "  "  ■^-  — 


wiiig   Kfid   I^KiKtinC- 


^-  Miisin-,   Mi'dfnif    Lang'iSEws,   ^ 

I IV  J  till  t  In  ui*  Sdhu'il.    Prire  for  gofld  wJll,  Pumltiiirfr' 

d     ,  fl^lMkrfiih.  "> 

j,40_KiMl  SALf^Tn  New  tJppland.    SchotiUmili- 

hip  4I>I,¥I  It.  a    l.>!  Ftt^rfBf,  with  i4^*!f!t  aD't    Urtl,     ^chdTjl 

^'iiniLt'Lirr,  Apivrstum  'ic.    corrplna.     Dwvlllnn-honff 
iiljuUiIng,  KlriMJil  i|f>w,|Vk^^  ftt'jf  1^  ftoriiv*    la  rv^"" 
ariiJ  fi'>n]  aitir?.    AIMn  goi,?d  oriirr  and  fVnrfiiiried,    ■ 
■I'^re  iif  Ki>j}[]  tsFiil,  IilO  iruil  frtn*  line  ppiTdmus,^  !■' 
Kr.     Uav  Strlutlari  ot'ly  an;  Lukerv  nt^w,  anil   !mJi<>  ■ 
EliFPn-ET  w'rtT,     U    In   a   flne  iifipnnuiTy  for  tstEbllsb i lif  *■ 
AimriMtimf  HnariJhi^  ^ct>(n■l  fur  «lih«r  pex.     Lrfk'alliO'it 
rcriEraL  ar^'^'*  I'arv.  ^nd  sc^nerr  iitiw jrpjJTd  ■      pTiwi^^f 
tiiR  wh.r>lf  l^^iX  'T»m<--ttl,(liJa  ,  oih  aadthr   NUu^e 
On  bondaad  iffoifgag*^ 


BOOKS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  ETC. 

SOHEItMEBHOBN,  BANCROFT  A;  OO., 

480  Broome  Street,  Kew  TorJt. 

519  Arch  Street,  FhUadeiplUa. 

6  Custom  Mouse  Jnace,  Chieago* 

^i^i» 

JUMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.   8ln«tonamb«rt.U cento;  ptriumaj...»JJl«j 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.   Bound,  tol.i.iM4,  n,l866;  «k  $s  oo  l  ao 

J^ECEDAIRE— 1>H.ZEin)8R*8FreDdi01deeClie«aonPrloier 50  4» 

»ARITMMETIC-<HaKNtBAFB  KewPrtauny »  90 

••            memenUrr 86  88 

•«            IntellectQal ^ tO  84 

••            Common  SchooL 1^9  75 

•*            Naloiua 160  110 

ALGEBRA— BAILEES  Blementary 1  M  T5 

••          KertoAleebttuforTejMJhcTH :...:,....,..."...    100  7i 

BOOK*KEEPIN<>-I<)™BR*HAJIMONI)*SNo.  1,  orPriBUury 60  88 

**                       **           Blanks  for  ditto ,.,     -60  88 

'•          No.  8  or  Oomifton  Scbool 180  00 

••                      •           BhuikifisF  ditto,  k 100  76 

"*                      **           No.  8,  or  Hiich  School 186  100 

**                     **          Blanks  for  lUtto 110  00 

to                                         u                     u          Key  to  NoQ.  9  and  8,  in  one  book.      76  60 

iBUSINESS  WRfTER-IWPTKH  AHAlfMONDU...* 76  60 

:  CALISTHENICS-WATSON'S  Manual,  liandBoniely  bound  andlllnrtrated 1  86  1  00 

i  CAUSTHENICSANDCYMNASTICS-WATSON'SHandBook.ftiUynioatM   8  00  1  76 

CHARTER  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY-WItb  History  of  ''The  Flag.*'  etc....       60  40 

CLEVELAND'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  BNGLISH  LITERATURE «  50  '9  10 

ENGLISH  LITKRATURB  OP  19th  CENTURY 8  60  .9  10 

COMPENDIUM  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 8  60  9  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 8  60  9  10 

POE'ilCAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON,  (Notes-and  Index). .    8  60  9  10 

WORKS— 4  volumes  mor.  doth,  extra,  per  vol 8  oo  9  86 

WORKS— 6  volumes,  half  calf,  extra,  per  vol 4  60  8  60 

WiAlfmor.       »'            4  88  9  85 

HYMN8F0RSCH00LS,  with  TUNES 76  00 

'  CERTIFICATES— J^  Teachers' Institutes,  No.  1 10  Of 

I                                                    "             ••          No.  8,]arser 15  10 

For  School  QommisaioneFS,  three  grades,  per  160 1  00      .         76 

kCOMPOSmON-D»Tis*PrscacalGQide,forTeaoh«rsandPnplla 00  ^46 

itOMPOSITION  PAPER-BIDBR*&  *«An  BdncRtlonal  Novelty."  No.  1,  per  Qr.  60 

r                                               Noe.8aDd8veachper4^iiire 60 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  6TATES-38mo;,..: 96  80 

COPY  BOOKS-POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S,  16  in  Series.   Perdosen 9  «)  100 

CHARTS— ALPHABET— Two  hbceta  on  Tablet,  81  x  87  in.  fomamental; 1  00  76 

MULTIPUCATION-twoshe«'taonTablet-20x26ln 100  75 

SHBEl'S  for  Alphabet  or  Multiplication  ChA^t^  prenaid  by  mall ,       60 

PRIMARY— PHILBRICK*8  "School  Tablets,"  W  Jjfeets,  10  tablets. . .  18  00  9  00 

PHONETIC— WAT80N»S--8  uheets  In  set,  or  4  TsbTfcts 8  00  6  00 

WRITING— POTTER  A  H.\MM0ND*S-S  sheets,  4  Tablets 4  60  8  00 

GEOGRAPHICAL-WARREN'S— 14  sheets,  7  Tablets,  with  Key. ....  16  00 

PHILOSOPHICAL-JOHNSON'S-Cloth  Rollers.  10  set.  \v\Xh  Key ...  80  00  16  00 

ZOOLOGICAL-SIMONSON'S  CIRCULAR,  heavy  paper,  colored ....       60  40 

".     .    .          ",.       .  on  Tablet 186  100 

GEOLOGICAL-HALL'S— 6  (tx  7  ft..  Cloth  and  RoUers  (Key  50  cts.)  16  00  10  00 

ASTRONOMICAI^HeavenslDlIemUipberes^SxSOlQ.  Cloth  and  Roller  16  00  10  00 
^HOOL  AND  FAMILY,  colored,  8ix«!  88  X  30  In                                                ^ 

I.  and  II. ,  60 1  llust.  Words  and  Reading  Lesson?,  ea.  in  sHfets . ,       86  Thgtwo  l  40 

m.  and  IV.  Second  and  Third  Reading  Lessons,  ea.  in  sheets. ...       86  SSSL  ^  ^ 

V.  and  VI.  Fourth  and  Fifth       '•  •  •  ••  ...       86  ^^  1  40 

yn.  and  VI II.  Elementary  Sounds  snd  Phonic  Spell Ing, "  ....       85  TM^U  1  40 

IZ.  and  X.  Writing  and  Drawing  and  Perspective,    '*  ....       85      '       140 

XI.  and  XII.  Lines  and  Measures,  and  Forms  and  Solids 86  1  40 

XIII.  and  XIV.  Familiar  Colors,  with  Color  Cards  A  Chromatic  Scale.    1  60  8  86 


DRAWINC-IJ«w  Primtnr  Oir&L 


-New  Primarr  Cards.    40  rimple  dnwtnn,  tn  packeti. , 

BARTHOLOMBW^SProKreMiTeDimwfDKOaida 

BARTH0L0MKW*8  Drawing  Booka.    ttzNoa^aadi. 


iDrawlngi _ 

BARTHOLOXBW*8  8ketchea-New  England  Scenea.    iKoa.aacfa,       M 

BARTHOLOMEW'S PenpectiTa.    Bonnd  Book...; 1  SS  If 

FRENCH-FUJOL  Jk  VAN  NORMAN*8FreDchClaaa  Book 1  M  1| 

OTTO'S  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR  by  B6cher,  Banrard  CoUcfa,    1  7§  1 1 

Qn1datoModeraCooTamt)09«inFreQcb«odBnglSah w».^.....       7S  I 

"  ^deVeafoDNorttelcl««rorTrMiiBliiof  £^pBhlntS.FfaB4ii,   IW  lt| 

'^MreFcmBca,M(|c9nJ|4>laJfiinea«a., «^.. l.it  11 

le  de  Ta  Mi^ra  Mlcbel  at  dToon  Oh&t,  with  Tocabnlar^ 7»  i 

.Aaopa  Fablef,  in  French,  with  vooabalaiy Ti  | 

GoQttM  De  Roe^  Petit  Ti^M>r  pOvtl^ne  dea  Jeanea  Penonnea tk  J 

DURy-^^nONO^igArttoac^                                     ..'. to  A 

GERMAN-OTTO'S  CONVERSATION  Q&AMMA&bj  Dr.  Otto S  M  II 

CEOCRAPHY-ATOAR'SGegmptrtik^^aiiteiia* 80  I 

■*^  %A^ro*8 &€og^rapwii<ih&ten^rfl>k^';.^"7/.v.v.;.^*;!.^^^*   S4  % 

Warren**  Gt«Qj||r%pliical  Oha^rto  t 
(Plafol.—Tlitf  Jf 0ti»iapft«rea,  afeo  four  small  mapa,  abowing  Diitnbft-4 

Tablet  I.    L.       -.     22?  "ir^^^"-  toRaocupoymgapyandReUgion.^ 5  ,|t  | 

tPlnU  9.-^1%9  Vnit^d  Sfateg,  ahowhig  rhyBiea)  feaCarea  and  proilK  / 

,,      (Plato A.^i9M««fc^«a«t4aai, In  QUIWifWttti its  Trti&gilliltloiL  \    «. 

""-    yPtoea  d.-^South  Amwrica  wilb pji^wteal  featnraa  and  Ave  profllaa.  /    7* 

I  ■  I     /Ptoea  5.— JTortA  Af^^eriea,  )n  OiitU»a  with  tti  TriaBgnhttkm.  >    « . 

III.   \p{ae«9,-^A*6rfH4meric(t^ebowtngPta(78iGalfaatnraaandaizproflIaa.  >     '* 

.4,     (Plato  7.-*^tf/Ho«,  in  OoUinawftb  Its  Triangnlatlon.  >     «. 

■^-   \Plato  «^-.iA*<Mi,  abowing  tha  Pbraloal  fcatnrea.  J    " 

^     (PlotoP.— .4«to,lnOat}incwtttaitaTriangnUtion.  ^    ,. 

^*  iPI.  :f0.^jiate,  abowing  Pl^aicalfeatarea  and  two  proOlaa.  /  ** 
CPt.  li.— i?««roii0,tDOQUinawithTriaagiilatk)B.   A)a»,  anlMiad  Tktaa-A 

VI.  7                  gnlatadmapof  Bfltlahlalea.  I    tl 
?Pt.   iJ»*.£«M'«|>«,  AyateaL   Alao,  BilfeUb  lalaa  and  Pkaaoe.  1 
fPI*  J^—- T^  World,  Mereator'a  Projection,  abowing  tha  wbola  aurflM> 

of  tba  Baith,  wfth  Ocean  Ctirrenta ;  tbe  Bight  Botanical  Zonea : 
DiitrtbQtloii  of  Vegetable  Life ;  Dlstribation  of  Rain  and  Soow, 

VII.  '\  and  Dlreotion  of  Tropical  Winds. 

PI.  14.^Th0  WarU,  Mercctoc's  PnDactlon.     laotbanBal  Unea  ana 
Diatribntion  of  AAimals.  MammAls*  Birds.  Fishes,  Tnaarti; 
^  also,  density  of  popuiatlon,  and  valoable  Zoological  Table. 

Baad4)ook  for  aboTS 

Tbe  Oompleto set.  in  PortlbUo,  witii  Hand-book Bl 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LA  WS— of  tbe  United  Stotea.  leather.    Wedgwood....   4M  41 

'*            cIoUl                  **       ....    8  60  tl 

GRAMMAR-^RBBNE*8NewSariea-lBt.  IntrodncUoB 00  I 

8d.  Engliah  Orammar 84  I 

Sd.  Ana^Bls 6*  I 

GREENE'S  First  Lessons <0  i 

GREENE'S  Elements , 8i  i 

HISTORY— BERARD'S  United  SUtes,  Revised  to  1806 IS*.  I 

GOODRICH'S  Child's  United  States 00  < 

ITALIAN— Onore's  Grammar  and  Bzerciaes 9  00  li 

U^-f||)|— PROF.  FIStOHER'SMANUAI^  Part  I,  fox  Beginners 1  8S  W 

MILITARY-FREEMAN'S  Manual  fiw  Schools,   Paper 40  \ 

MUSIC-Al^er  Lute.    A  new  School  Song-Book.   By  Geo.  F.  Root 60  < 

The  Orpheon  Claaa  Instmctor "tO  i 

Trastonr's  Radiments  of  Music. 100  \ 

PENMANSHIP  EXPLAINED- 1  «►  1 

PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM— Punpblet  Serial.   87  Noa.  sow poblisbed.   Ea...       !»  1 

READERS— WILSON'S  Pnmer.  Retail,  86   Wbolaaale,  SO    First  Reader. 40  ] 

^  Second  Reader •»     60        "           48    ThirdReader 90  1 

Fourth  Reader **  1  86         "        110   Fifth  Reader 1  dO-  \\ 

RECORDS— POTTERS  HAMMOND'S  School.    Perdosen S  40  11 

TOWLB'S  ComprehensiTe  School  Record 100-  ! 

REPORTS— The  Scholar's  Weekly.    Sheets.    Per  hundred  1  00  \ 

The  Scholar's  Weekly.    On  Fine  board.    Per  hundred 8  60  II 

POTTER  <&  HAMMOND'S.    Monthly.    Sheets.    Per  hundred 8  00  ll 

REGISTER-SHAW'S  SCHOLAR'S,  new.    Per  doaen 190 

SPELLER— LEACH'S  Complete 94 

TACHYGRAPHY-LINDSLET'S 100 

WORSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  ROOM-Wylle's,  Prayeraand  Lessons,  wlthMusIc*  8  00  si 

t       ••                      •♦              .»         •               Lesson's,  separate             *•-             1»  1. 

M                     44              tl                        School  edition,                 **             1 9»  a* 

All  School  Books,  and  all  articles  (of  whatever  name  or  kind)  for  use  In  School;  else  all  Lib 

misoallaneouB  will  be  supplied  toTeachera  and  School  Officera  at  loweat  wboleaal*  prioasc 

€09%*    Books  by  mail,  prepaid  at  retail  prlcea. 


•  I 


1 


SCHOOL  MERCHANDISE, 

BT 


SOHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  OO 

\  JBroame  Si.^Jirew  yark.  Si5t  Jireh  Si^  FhUadeM 


▲  BGBozw Ytfiova  117168  and  fiiwa 

I  ABO  W»n  Cw^h, 21  y*riiich««r\. ...:.....  |0  75 

Alphabet  B1oek«»  «ffl vT. . ; At  .25  to  40 

,  AilthmetieftI  and  Geometrieal  ForlOB  ttddoUfla   8  00 
BlMk-Boarda,  all  sizes,  framed— 

Paiftf^Blatolartbea,oii»flid6..8q.A.  60 

SlaUBiil^l^eltattiBkM 60 

I                       do.    Uack'walBat  frames .»,,  70 

>                       do.    do.    estrad^toh •    T5 

I  Blaok-Board  Easeti -altigle,  $»  dO;  double  ....  4  00 

^  Blaek-BoardBabberir-Chamoia,  patented.. dez.  6  00 

\                  Btaeepaihi'. !..... 8  00 

'                       do.  .l6Dg<dr ^0061  and  txwaflalsli..  4  00 

Fine  lamb  skin,  bicMhed. 0  00 

Book  Baoka.    In  great  Tarietj «.eacb  .05  t9  15  00 

Botany Pnm ...' •{.'.: 8  00 

OaU  Bella,  for  loHter^  desk,  •llve(«dr..$lS5  to   8  60 
I  Charts^  lllnatratinff  almost  every  sal^ect. 

^ompMlttott Book^Blank ..',..doz,  9  60 


860 

>  Oompoaitlon  Papery  8  Kos^.a  novelty quire      60 

Grayoiw^floliired i... groea   1  86 

I  Cbalk,.whtte  .  .V arOBs       40 

**EareW*daBtlesBandeoonomteaulOO       60 
.  Orajon  Compa««^1irasa  monndngs. .  .$8  60  to    4  00 

Cube  Boot  Blocks .86  to    8  00 

Daaka,  all  klBda.  "See  IllaBtntad  Clreolar. 
r  DravrlBf  Book»— Tbe  Primaty,  gilt  cover8..doi.    8  00 
plain  ooTers  ...    1  70 

Intermediate,  gilt  oovera 4  00 

plain  ooven  ...    8  00 

AeMkwIo,  gilt  eovert $00 

§  plain  covers 4  60 

Bnwlng  iMtraments Bet8,81  86  to  80  00 

Drawing  Pattens  and  Ifaleriab,  all  kinds. 

Erasable  'TabletB,  imitation  ivory,  6x7  In.. .doL    1  00 

FoHo,  size  6X7  In. 8  76 

da  OxOin 6  00 

FramedlikoslateB...|8  60to    6  00 
Gymnaatlo  Anparatus—Oroqa^t— **  Oat-door''— 
L  Boxwood,  neat  llAlsh,  complete,  8  malleta, 
I.  8  balla,  In  walnut  box,  starting  and  retnm 

posta,  10  arcbea,  dips,  and  rales 88  00 

I       &  Da    do.    inwblteboz 80  00 

I       a  Maple,  polished,  do,  in  white  box 18  00 

I      4k  Mi^le,  painted,  da,  in  white  box 16  00 

Oi  Haple^  youths',  complete,  in  white  box 12  00 

.      6L  Maple,  youths',  6  malleta,  in  white  box. . . .  10  60 

7.  Maple,  plain,  only  necossary  pleoes,  no  box    6  00 

}      Parlor  Cnwoflt   Bets  in  Tarlooa  styles.  .|8  to  40  00 

I      Books  on  Croquet 60 

Dumb  Bella— several  sixes pair,  .60  to       70 

L     Hand  Blnga— several  stsesi pair       70 

r     Indian  Claba--aeveral  sfses pair,  f  1 76  to    6  00 

'      Wands .Veach,  30  to       76 

eiobea— Franklin,  6  to  80  In.  dia. $6  00  to  976  00 

Peree'a  Magnetic,  6  In.  dl^,  plain  stand 6  00 

6  in.  dla.,  brass  meridian. ..    7  00 

7  in.  dia.,  plain  stand 10  00 

7  in.  dia.,  brass  meridian. ..  16  00 

19  in.  dla.,  plain  stand 20  00 

12  in.  dia.,  brass  meridian. . .  96  00 
One  dosen  Magnetic  Objects,  representing 
men  of  different  races,  ships,  lignt-hooses, 
animals,  Ac.,  aceompanv  each  Mag.  Oloba 
Slated,  BhepherdV-eeveral  sizes.... $1  60  to  85  00 

Ink— all  kinds Quarts,  per  dos.    6  00 

Ink-wells— *|  American  School,"  new doz.    8  60 

BherwoodV,  iron  lined  with  glass **       8  60 

Satterlee's,  iron  cap  and  glaas  fbnt **■      8  60 

Heavy  glasa  sockets **       100 

BraSB  covers  for  same "■      160 

Ji^anaed  ooT«n **      120 


lak-ftanda,  /or  teachsrtf  doik^  in  gfe«t  variety. 

Ink-vents,  Scarlett's  patent,  a  novelty each  |0  20 

IndU  Bubber-^Il  siasa p4r.ak  160 

**  Kinder  Garten  Bloeka,"  with  pattema,  per  box  1  00 
Maps— in  great  variety,  prices  to  suit 

Map-Drawing  Cards— paper set  40 

Mated -  190 

Mlerosoopes, "  Craig,"  brass  mountings 9  60 

with  six  mounted  objects  8  90 

with  24  monnted  otjeets  0  00 

**€lray,'' doable  wUwtaUeleaa...  8  00 

-Novelty" 9  00 

do.    with  12  mounted  objects...,  8  00 

Mottoea,  for  school-room  walls,  sixteen  sheets. .  75 

Mnellage,  with  brush doz.  $9  00  to  9  00 

Malttpricali«nWaUOird^20x86inchea 70 

Numerical  Frames,  IQO  balls 1  90 

144balls 160 

«014eetTeaohlng"Bloeks box  8  90 

Pencils— Drawing,  varlons  kinds. 

Blate,  common... 100  90 

do.    soap^tone 60 

da    composition 80 

da    noiseless,  holder  A  box  of  points . .  dot.  1  90 
Pcndl-Sharpeners,  McMullen'a— 

For  lead  pencils each  TO 

For  slate  pencils 1  00 

For  slate  penoila,  elaborate. .  1  00 
Pene— Potter  A  Hammoad'a,  made  by  OUIott, 

Commercial grosa  190 

Extraflne 110 

da    in  dozen  boxea,  for  retailing  1  90 

Scboolpen 100 

da    In  dozen  boxea,  for  retailing  1  10 
Pen-HoldeiB-all  ktnda. 
Pianos— from  best  makers. 

Plaater  Models  for  Drawing 70  to  80  00 

Pointera,  for  Mapa  and  Black-Boarda 20  to  60 

Beading  Stands — 

1.  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Book-Baok. .  .$5  00  to  7  00 

9,  wttb  Doable  Book-Back 6  00  to  0  00 

8,  Writing-Desk  ABook-Back 8  00  to  19  00 

4k    da    da    with  drawer 10  00  to  16  00 

6,  with  /our  racks,  for  professors 16  00  to  20  00 

Beoorda,  Beports,  and  Boll-Books— all  kindSL 
Bewards  of  Merit,  cards  and  sheets,  in  great  varietv. 

Balem— Atwater's  Imita.  Bbony. ..  doz.  $1  80  to  9  60 

Guttapercha 5  00  to  10  00 

Wood,  plain,  different  lengths. . .  .40  to  9  00 

Wood,  with  Scsle 100 

Sheet  Musio-at  publishers'  pricesi 
Slates— Adamanttne^nnot  be  broken ;  **  three- 
ply**  wood,  with  **  Eureka"  sbte  auAce— 

BUe,6x7 dozen  1  75 

6X8 **  880 

7X11 -  860 

8X12 "  9  70 

9X18 **  896 

Card  Board,  '*Efuek»"  Slate  Sorfoce— 

Bizo,4x6 dozen  40 

6X7 "  60 

6X8 •*  80 

7X10 *•  1  00 

8X12 **  180 

Stone-Oval  frames Per  dozen,  88  00  to  8  99 

da    Bquarefhunea 1  40  to  4  80 

Book-form,  two  slates  in  book 4  00  to  8  00 

Slated  Leaves,  "convenient,  econoAkal".. .100  8  00 

Slated  Card  Board,  for  sandry  usea^Per  sq.  ft.  10 

Slate  Bobbeia,  to  ersaewithoat  water 100  8  00 

BhAlnc,  Uqaid,  Manger^  "Bnreka,"  (makea 

perfoct  Slate  Surface  on  board  or  wall),  .quart  8  00 

SpeUlng  Bloeks,  UiU's set  .76  to  1  00 

School  jfamiture  of  evety  possible  rariety. 


3OID0L  AKD  MlBCELLAinEOtrB  BoOKS,  STATIOinBIBY,  ftc.— in  fkct,  OTeTJ  thing  foT  xue  in  fh6 

School,  from  a  SU^  PencU  to  a  Piaao— oold  always  at  lowest  wholbsalb  prices. 


THE  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATIH6 

makes  a  sdiface  which  ritau  ths  lebt  wall  8utes. 

it  18  pfirfectlt  black,  never  cbxjmbles,  and  always 
bsmain^^  eahd  and  smooth. 

It  in  sQcoesRftillT  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  aurfaoo,  and  la  iUTaloable  in 
.  renovating  old  Blaokboardft.  It  haa  baon  uaed  for  mora  than  nine  jmn  in  aome  of  the 
beat  ?ubUo  SobooU  of  New  £n^land,  and  the  aurfkoa  Saaa  amooth  ana  perfect  now  aa  when 
it  was  flrat  applied.    Thiii  proved  the  darability  of  the  Enrelca  Liquid  Slating. 

.  It  ia  aeottrely  pnt  up  in  tin  eana^  and  may  be  aafely  aeut  by  expreaa. 

It  ie  eeeily  applied'— full  direotions  aooooiDany  it  By  foUoirmg  the  dirtetiona,  any 
teacher  nav  encceaafhlly  appl^  the  Eureka  SiAing,  and  make  a  M^  JSitU  m§rfao$t 
wonderfbl  in  all  the  good  qtuJitieii  of  color,  tmoo$AMtUf  and  dmrobmit^, 

Frtcoi  91.79  p«r  VUrt  I  $3.00  p«r  Qiuirt. 

5  per  cent,  diaooant  on  ilve  gallons,  and  10  per  cent  on  ten  gallona,  or  mora. 

0|ie  pint  ia  anflioient.to  prepare  about  fifty  aonare  feet  of  aurfaoe :  hence  It  makea  jk 
very  cheap  blackboard  aurfaoe.  In  the  oitiea  of  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Boaton,  and  in 
other  coDveuient  placea,  we  can  send  a  peraon  to  apply  it  upon  reaaonabw  terma. 

Clir  Please  do  not  oonfound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  elating  known 
by  other  names,  or  manufactured  by  other  persona.  For  thia,  like  moat  other  really  ex- 
cellent artidea,  nos  ita  imitations.  But  no  other  slating  can  produce  th$p0rffiMy  uttooUL 
Hod:.  tlaU  iurfoM  of  th^  EUREKA.  ^ 

We  can  give  Ustimony  to  almost  any  extent,  from  prominent  teachers  imd  aohool 
offioera  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Ithaa  been  ao  repeatedly  and  ao  thoroughly  teated 
that  we  do  not  heuUte  to  warrant  the  EUREKA  SLATINQ. 


testimony  for  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 

Booth  Bob'^w,  Vasi. 
We  have  aned  the  Rnreka  Llqaid  SUtInf  upon  all  onr  blaokboarda  •luce  SepMmber,  1M4,  and  I  do  not  bee- 
hate  tu  Miy  th«t  they  are  Ruperlor  to  the  beet  etone  elatee. 

C.  O.  CLARBT,  MaMer  Biglou  Grammar  Sekoal. 
The  Koreka  Liquid  Slatlnr  will  alwayi  gjTe  satiifactioa  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILIiCtlCK,  Supt.  Pub.  SehooU,  Boston,  Mom. 
Palhtka,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8th.  LtSS. 
1  bare  UM741  uonrdrt  madt  oC  almeet  erery  rariety  of  wood ;  tboee  made  or  *'  Bard-Flnleb,**  painted :  tboie 
aiHtle  i>r  i'l«u<i«r  of  Phi  to.  Beacfa  Saad,  Lime  ftnd  jAmp  Black,  aud  tboee  made  of  Quarry  Blitte  t  and  I«ni  com 
^Vmd  tu  «iy  thrtt  T  thiuk  the  mirface  made  of  Eureka  Liquid  Slatfsc  ie  decidedly  ftuperior  to  any  tblof  I  hare 
ever  ti«eJ      ir  It  could  not  be  replaced  I  wonld  not  take  $00  for  the  Board  in  my  redtaiJon.room. 

J.  OONLAP,  Principal  Palmyra  Ckmitai  Vnim  8«h»ol. 
QuztnriUJK,  N.  J.,  Not.  lllh«  IINS. 
The  Kr^«t  '/cMiV^rttfvm  is  at  hwt  found— a  emooih,  jtt-hlaek^  unbroken,  durable  BLAOKao^HD  Mrliftoe,  sneh 
MK  cannot  b«  obtaJited  In  any  o«b«r  way,  or  by  any  other  meant,  than  by  the  tuialuable  "  Eureka  filatlog  ;" 
^leui'iable,  bvcttu«u.  In  roy  eiiimatiou,  ft  exeele  in  every  degirabU  qutuUy.  the  coKify,  Jointed,  grwieh  stone 
•laiJii/now  iu  iiM)-  Ti  t»  mr  oonviction  that  the  "  Knreka,"  once  terted,  will  become  unirereaUg  uted.  I  moat 
kfaiitly  commend  it  to  my  fellow  •teachers,  and  all  interested  in  edncatfonal  Imnroveineuts. 

WM.  U.  8T0KB8,  Prin.  Pub.  SA.  tfrMmtfOt. 
Writs  Bill  Aoiincmt,  PBKMsvLTa.tiA.  Nor.  29th,  1881 
T*o  veKro  n^o  I  spplied  a  quart  of  yonr  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  to  about  12U  feet  of  blackboard  anrlko* 
u  mv  •(•'i.x>l-rooni,  and  ir  is  now  as  ffood  as  when  flrst  applied  ;  and  during  ten  mooths  of  each  year  ft  has  been 
uned  ifiiily  Ut^  tit>«<Ht  <>ifriy  popile.  The  old  surface  wee  covered  with  ordinary  laiupblaok  and  oil,  and  like  moaK 
snrb  boMfdt  .wsH  tooamooib  fur  duUk  crayons.  The  "Eureka  Liquid"  produces  the  best  surface  Tor  black- 
boards ihfit  .1.  bfivp  ever  n»ed.    Out  School  Board  authorteee  me  to  4«iid  for  a  gallon  for  other  rooms. 

WM,  B.  BIGLKB,  TeufAe^. 

.....  Whitb  PLAiyi.  N.  Y. 

Voar  Lititilii  sUiiuy  is  woikderfti).     I  •p«|tM  It  to  sotut  old  blackboards,  and  ft  Is  very  n«arly  like  a  stone 

sbuc.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Prindpat. 

TKans  GuoTK  Fbmalb  SmiifiRT,  Barjitoqa,  N.  Y.,  July  1st,  1863. 

My  Itlackbbiirds  were  kUtt>d  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  yet  in  perfect  condftiott    There  Is  nothing 

equal  (o  tbULfqind  SiHtlng.  (RCT.)  L.  V.  BEBCURB  (D.D.)  PrinoipoL 

PORTLAJfD,  He,  June  5th,  18SS. 
I  hav<(  uM<i  1t  ^tfth  hehrfy  satferactioii.  Mr.  Benton,  onr  Phooogfapbio  lostmetor,  remnrks  that  be  waa 
p^v^ll^<•(|  to  t^itf!  it  fTi.od  ''  bat  the  hnlf  Imd  not  been  told  him."  I  have  observed  Xhsi,  ail  where  yoa  please  in  Ibe 
ruum,  )irovi<i«o  jvu  ^hh  >ee  the  boAtd  fnlrly,  erery  cluiraoier  written  apo«  It  is  dininoi  to  the  ey*.  nod  la  sot 
ol>»curttd  by  Uui  i'cdectieu  of  the  Ueht  fi'om  ita  surface,  as  Is  the  ease  with  those  which  are  covered  with  the 
eoiamou  paliiL  1  H.  7.  CUMMXNG8. 

Tlie  Kttr«k^.N(ul.!  Slnting  ie  ImvIhk  a  great  dcramid  stid  gives  Mrfsct  iatlsfActlOD.  It  waa  recently  ap 
^IM  u>  vouv  of  cbtt  wiilts  bi  <  «toper  Inhiitnie.  Mr.  Pout  Cooper  is  highly  pleased  with  the  perfect  slate  snrfko* 
wbicb  it  h«s  produurd  >»•  tbMi  noble  nvooumuii  "to  Scikn^e  and  Art. **--&(,  Brnmid. 

ECH£BiM£EHOB|{,  BANCBOFT  &  CO.,  JHftbirfocturers, 
430  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
612  Aroh  6tz««t,  PiuUd«lphi« ;  6  Ouatom-Hoaas  Plaoe  OUo«|fo,  IU*. 

I        AMERICAN  TABLET  COMPANY..  27  Cornhill,  Boston. 


THE    NATIONAL    SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Ineh&dt  amonff  upwards  of  7%ree  JSTundred  Totumes  of 
Standard  JSdueationai  TforJts, 

VBM  VOJJUOIWSSXQ : 


JgiaUmtalPiciarial  Frimar.  Pwrker  k 

WMioo. 
National  8erie$  of  School  Readers 

•  Hot. 

^^erwood*^   Writing  Speller   Serie$. 

4KO0. 

Smith*9  School  SpeUers  and  Doners, 

4No0. 
WrighCz  Analytical  Orthography. 
Ihrihend^s  Dictation  Exercises, 
Dames*  New  Series  of  Arithmetics, 

•  Hoe. 

Davies*  New  Series  of  Algebras.  3 
Nos. 

Demies*  Higher  Mathematics.  A  com- 
plete eottrse. 

Honieith  A  McNaUy*s  Sdi,  Geogra- 
phU:    SNoe. 

Clark*5  Diagram  System  of  English 
Cframvuir,    S  Nos. 

Beers'  System  of  Penmanship.  12 
No*. 

J3^'Instriicting  Writing  Books  3 
Nee. 

WiUard*s  American   and    Universal 

Bi§toH4§. 

Berards  History  cf  Enaland. 
Mmieith's  History  of  United  States. 
Manna*B  Bible  History. 
Boyd's  Annotated  British  Poets.      6 

Vols. 
Northend*s  School  Speakers.    3  Nos. 


Baymond's  PatricHc  8p€dkar. 

Smith  ^  Martin's  Book-Keeping. 

Waits  on  the  Mind. 

Boyd's  Composition  and  Logic. 

Karnes'  Elements  of  QHticism. 

Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric. 

Beers'  Chogrttphicai DrcMingBook. 

Norton  &  Port's   First   Book   of 

SeUnee. 
.  Peck's  Ganoids  Natural  Philosophy. 
Portends  School  Chemistries.    2  Nofl. 
Woods  Botanical  Text  Books.  2No8. 
Emmons'  Manned  of  Geology. 
Chambers'  Elements  <f  Zoology. 
Jarvis'  Text  Books  in  Physiology. 
Hamilton's     Vegetable    and    Animal 

Phytiology, 
Mansfield's  Political  Manual. 
Pujol  <i&  Van  Norman's  French  Class- 

book. 
Ledru's  Prench  Sh'ies. 
Brooks'  Annotated    Greek    d    Latin 

Dmght's  Heathen  Mythology. 
Brooks'   Tracy's    &    Carter's    ScJiool 

Rteardt. 
Marcy's  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet. 
Scfjfldd's  National  ScJiool  Tablets. 
Brooks*  School  Manual  of  DevoHon. 
The  Sdiool-Boy's  Jrfantry  Tactics. 


THE 


School  Teacher's  Library, 

IN  TWENTT-THBEE  VOLUMES, 

lAdading  Pagers  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teadungr*  Eolbrook*8  ''Normal 

Hethodi  of  Teadiiiigr/'  and  kindied  works. 


TeMhera  snd  othen  faitecested  in  the  aeleeUon  of  Text-Bookf,  ue  invited  to  send  to  the  pablishen 
r.thelr  Blnetnted  I>ew7iptlte  Catalogue,  irhere  oajbe  found  detaUed  daecriptlone  of  all  their 


The  pahltohen  will  also  iasne  on  July  let,  the  Ist  No.  of  the  •^Bdneational  Bnlletfn,-  to  be  pab 
.khed  quarterly,  which  will  be  lent  free  to  any  address  on  applleatioD. 

A.  8.  BABNES  ft  CO.,  Educational  Pablishen, 

51,  63,  A  56  John  Street,  New  York 


NEW  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Bulllons's  <t  Morris's  New  Latin  Grammar,      •  I  OO^ 

This  new  book  is  fooiuiad  oit  BoQions's  U|tk|Gnauimr^«iid  gives  a  new 
treatment  of  the  rowel  qntatitleA-c^f  th&lf  «anmd  the  Vferkwl  *  dltferent  B^le  of  type  for  the  ier> 
minatioDS  lo  the  DeclenaioiiB  and  Ck)iUaKationB— -of  the  third  Dedenaloii,— of  the  meaning  aod  naeof 
the  Moods  and  Tenies,  particularly  the  aaljancttT*  Mood  uith  a  fhll  diacnaaion  of  the  Mooda  of  the 
Verb— a  new  arrangement  of  the  Active  and  Paasnre  Voioea  of  the  Verb— a  ftill  treatment  and  dia- 
«oaaiaB  of  FroMtpoa  tod  their  uae»-««a  anatvala  of  (he  four  em^JofatloBa-^aew  olaeaMcaflft  9t 
,  IfTMiaalVerlto-kJiew  chapter  on  Derifatlnl  an^  qpmpoaftloti— a  reJMfftribtticil  •f  tiM  SyfetaC. 
briiniBg  togedier  the  naea  of  the  various  eases,  etc.,  under  separftte  heads— a  franslatldn  of  an 
the  £!^mpltt8  quo^  in  the  8yntax,->a  careful  i^Y^on  gf  the  Prosody,  etc,  etc.     . 

BulHons's  and  Morris's  Latin  Lassons,  S  i  OO 

A  oonvenient  sized  book  for  beginners,  and  a  sjnopsis  of  the  B.  &  M.  Qram- 
mar  with  Bxerdsea  in  translations  of  Latlii,  ca*  tkxi4d  **Bi*dlngs'*  and  a  Vocabalaxy. 

Bulllons's  4l  IC^hdriok'*  Creak  Orammai^,  92  OO 

This  book  is  a  cueftiU^  revised  edition  of  Bnllions's  Qxeek  Qnunmar,  bj  iuC. 
Kendrlck,  D.  D..  I.L.  D„  of  Rochester  University,  N.  T.  In  the  changes  and  additions,  m  «ch 
relating  to  AcOenlai  Prepoaiiions,  Particles  and  the  Third  Declension  has  beea  rewfitten,  and 
also  much  on  the  Verb  ipid  iQ  the  Syntax  has  boen  recast.  In  simpncity  and  slae  it  la  belle  Ttd 
that  this  will  be  the  most  convenient  and  uaeltil  Qreek  Grammar  pnbllahed. 

Long's  Classical  Atlas,  quarto,  02  Maps,  94  BO 

Gonstmeted  by  Wm.  Hughes.  The  maps  are  finely  engraved  and  colored 
aadin  a  form  vegr  convenient  for  classical  stadents. 

ftaird's  Classical  Manual,         .      .      .      .      oo  ots. 

An  epitome  ef  Ancient  Geography,  the  Mythology,  Antiquities  and  Chro- 
nology of  the  aretka  and  Bomaas. 

Kaltschmldt's  Lat.  Eng.  and  Eng.  Lat  Dict'y,    S2  60 

A  convenient,  condensed,  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 
These  books  are  printed  in  the  latest  approved  typography  and  are  part  of 

Bullions's  Series  of  Crammars  and  School  Classics- 


The  other  books  of  the  series  being  Bnllions*8  Common  School  Qrmnmar  or  Intro,  to  ^ 
lyUcal  Qrwmmmr^  tf O  cts.    JLiMUytioal  Oramtnar  $1.00,    XmeroUet  im  AnmyiaU- 
and  2*arHnff,  2S  eU,    Zatin  Grammar  $1 ,80,    Zatin  loader,  $1 .80.    JSaoereitoo 
in  XoMn  CompoHHoni    ^'  .   .         ^^ 

Cieero'B  Orations,  $1 
onyms,  $4,80,  Cft^eft, 
$»J98.    Coopora  rtrffU,$SjOO, 

Shaw's  English  LItsrature,  -  -  Si  70 

Hooker's  Human  Physiology,  -  -         I  76 

Brocklesby's  Astronomy,  -  -  I  70 

Peissner's  Cerman  Crammar,  -  -         17^ 

Palmer's  Book-Keeping,       -  -  -  I  OO 

Alaojttsflssned. 

Stoddard's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  etc. 

Oarefolly  revised ;  with  larger  type,  and  modem  businefls  methods. 

Stoddard's  Javenfle  Mental  Arithmetic,  ticenU.  American  InteUectaal  ArithmeUc,  60  cenU. 
Key  to  ditto,  50  cents.— Rndfanents  of  Arithmetic  fiO  [cents.  New  Practical  Arithmetic.  $1.00 
Key  to  ditto,  $1.00.— Stoddard  A  HenkJes'  Blemontary  Algebra,  $1.26  Key  to  ditto,  $l.fift,  8. 
A  H,'e  University  Algebra,  $i.Wt,  Key  to  ditto.  $«.00.  , 

Oopies  for  examtoation  of  the  above,  exccpUbg  Long's  Claasica]  Aflaa,  andBnlUons's  and 
Kaltschmidt*a  Latin  Dictionaries,  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  half  the  annexed  price,  bj 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

498  *e  aOO  Broadway.  New  York, 


BAILET'S   ALGEBRA 

IS  AN  EASY  INTEODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA, 

FOR  THE  UBB  OF 

COMMON    SCHOOLS   AND    ACADEMIES. 

r     : 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  student  will  find  the  beginning  of  tn  j  science  too  easy. 
In  Algebra,  the  be^aner  is  required  to  learn  a  peouliar  Isognage,  to  determine  new 
principles,  and  to  a«Btom  himself  to  a  n«w  and  absttact^  mode  of  reasoning.  Hence, 
the  author  of  Baileyls  Algebra  has  been  dlffose  i^hia  explanations,  and  has  made  the- 
snbjeot  so  clear  that  a  toj  of  tweWe  years^who  is  famllltf  with  the  fiindamental  prin* 
oiplee  of  Arithmetic^  cui  understand  it^  even  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  principles  are  observed  :— To  introdace  only  what  properly  belongs  te 
an  elementary  work ;  f^  adhere  strictly  to  a  methodical  arrangement  that  can  be  easily 
understood  and  remembered ;  To  introduce  every  new  principle  distinctly  by  itself, 
th<t  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  diQoalty  at  a  time ;  To  deduce  the  rules  from 
praotieal  exercises,  and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  form ;  To  give  a  great  variety  of 
questions  for  practice, under  each  rule;  To  solve  or  fully  explain  all  questions  whicb 
involve  a  new  prinoipte,  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  To  show  the  reaaoB  of 
every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ;  To  illustrate 
the  nature  of  Algebndo  oahraUtiona,  and  their  oorrectness,  by  a  frequent  referenoe  to- 
numbers ;  And,  finally,  to  advance  from  timple  to  difficult  problems,  in  such  manner 
as  may  Ailly  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  dlaoouraging  hUn. 

IMi  wtrk  «Mt«lifl  as  ■■eh  A]fee>ra  as  «Mt  Jeanan  to  tlie  CoBsaa  Sdiaalt  aaA 

Acadamiaa  wlfl  raqilre. 

Speoimena  FOR  BT  A  ItrfNAWOK,  hy  ASaH,  poat-paid,  50  oanta. 

Retail  Price,  $1.00 1  Wholeaale  Pxlo#,  79  oe&ta. 

SCHEBMERHORN,  BAlTCBOrT  &  CO.,  Pablishen, 
130  ara&d  St.,  Wew  Tork; 

512  Arch  Straat,  FhUadalpbia ;  6  Oaatom-Houaa  PUca^  Ghicaso. 

LARGE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLETS 

FOR  THE  SCHCX)L-ROOM  WALLS. 

Prices  moonted  on  heawy  Biiid«rti  Board  •      .      »     79  ceati. 
Price,  Sheeta,  aent  by  mail,  prepaid    •       «      •      •     so  centa. 

Thege  new  and  beautiful  Tableta  contain  the  entire  Multiplication  Table,  in  such  large 
type  that  every  figure  may  bo  distinctly  seen  from  any  part  of  the  echool-room,  Th# 
flgurea  art  white,  upon  a  blue  ground,  and  tho  ublet  le  bound  with  red,  thus  preeent- 
ingthe  neat  and  lively  appearance  of  "  the  red,  white,  and  blne.»' 

The  entire  work  is  upon  two  »beet»,  and  theee  are  mounted  upon  heavy  Binder** 
Board— Si2e.  26  by  20  in.  PersonR  at  a  distance  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may 
obtain  the  ebeets  by  mail,  and  fasten  these  sheeta  upon  the  wall,  or  mount  them  for 
themaelvee. 

There  can  be  no  more  useful  or  beautiful  decoration  for  the  walls  of  the  Common 
School  than  these  Tablets.  Anide  from  the  elegance  of  their  appearance  they  will  prove 
invaluable.  Hong  upon  the  wall.-^,  they  will  require  no  explanation  ;  and  the  pupil  who* 
is  not  otherwise  eng«gad  can  perfect  himBelf  in  the  Multiplication  Table  during  the  idle 
moments  which  will  sometime]*  occur  in  all  Schools. 

8CHERHERH0RN,  BANCROFT  k  CO.,  Pnblishers, 
100  Orand  Street,  Vew  York; 

6ia  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  )  6  Gnatom-Houae  Place,  Chicago* 


PATINT  rOLDINO  81AT  OlSKi. 


^P9   ^ 


ROBERT    PATON. 

3ftIonttfarturer  nf  .^rjinal,  Cjiurrji  unit  (Dffire 

I"  XT  mar  I T  XT  n.  asa , 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES. 

8«iit  by  mtdl  for  the  prices  named.    When  lent  by  Bxprees^  20  per  cent  irill  be  dedndeft 
SCHEBMEBHOBN.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 
Broome  8T.,  New  Twk.  512  AJRCH  ST.,  JPhUadelpMm. 

5  Iiombard  Blooli^  GUotgo^  riHnoii. 


Aliboit*iT^Mher.   IBiiitrattfc 

Adrlee  to  Studenti,  on  Stndtoi  und  Oodtod. 

Amflrictn  Bdactttonal  Xonttly,  10t4    " 

American  BdocAtloii,   Miuifl^M 

AnMriean  bwtttatloiu.   De  Tooqnevfile, 


.flM 
9  fO 

.  IM 
X  Ti 

1  T6 


1» 


AmwrlMBi  Jennua  of  JKtaartloa.   16  Tola.,  Mch  4  €0 

Amerioui LUenftQce.   OlevaUad. o.  9  *0 

American  Komud  SchoolB 1  SS 

American  Pedamy.   Bmard %  Oft 

American  Teacoen «Dd  Sdocaton.    Barnazd.,  9  «0  . 
Aidiam*s  Schoolmaattr,  with  Bacon,  Milton,  A 

I/ifi^^^ on  IMnffftttflfL •..«•.••.» ft  80 

Aatronomy  of  the  BfUe.    ]Ct6boII.w 1  7S 

Oallathenlca.   Wataon's  ManoaL   lUastsated.,  1  % 

Glaatical  Literature.    Clerehmd 8  10 

Ckmtenioa,  Batich,  Basedow,  Yankai  apd  othera, 

onBdacatlon 8  00 

Common SchoolJoomal.  tfann.  lB38tol86l 

14  Vohmiea,  ea^;.' 3  80 

OompaiativeQeqgrfVPlur.   Blttoiw.**^ *...*.,  4  60 
OombendiiimolSBgiuihlJteratiirt.    Oierdand  8  ftO 

Denlation  of  Words.    Trench , 1  26 

DictionarTOfMsUiemattca.    Dayleaitreck...,  4  00 

Xarth and ]£an.   Q^tA /...;..i. 8  00 

Kdncational  A|>hortim&  JBama^..... ^  9  00 


BdocationofGirla.    Raomer. 

Education,  History  of. . .; 

Sducatton  in  Bnrope.  Barnard 
BngUah  Lamcoaffe  \  its  Origin  i 
BngliBh  iSraiiSe :  iS  Scract&rd. . . .  ^ . . . . 

XngUah  LaninaKe  %  La«hain*a  Hand  Book 

Xi^IiBhrLangnage t  HMelfe  Lectsfaa^ .. , . ». . 
Snglish, Ut^ture  ofllRh  OeQtorTf    Cleveland 


80 

l  60 
4  00 
8  00 
1  iO 
4  00 

BngllBh'KifegT.    fianiardr..7..\:.'...r.^T  ft  60 

FlveHoidMllJtfakflsOonracted 60 

French  Peda^ogT'. «...  ft  60 

German S^ncatoni. < i.«,..,  6  60 

Gemuut Schools and'Pedasogr.    Barnard..;...  8  60 

Graded 8ohool9.    Wethi.....i. ; 1  86 

OTmnaattca  and  Oaliathenlca.   Watoon.  Illtfat.  ft  iA> 

Higher  Christian  Education.   Dwight 1  76 

H  jmns  for  Schoola,  and  Tonee 76 

Institute  Lectorce.    Batea 1  76 

Lnther,  Melanctnon,  and  others,  on  Edncatfon.  8  no 

Loch  Amaden,  a  Tale»  Pedaffoglcal t  60 

Logic  of  Mathematics.    Davles 1  60 

LetteiB  to  a  Young  Teacher.   Thayer. 76 


MaandNaUue. 

Memoir.  Mann*a. 

Methods  of  Instmctiott. 

Methods  of  Teadbers'InctttQtMc 

MlUtaiy  Schoola.   BamaM. •  1 

MUton.  with No4« aid liidez.    Cleveland.....  t  1 

MiBtakeaofBftoaitedMan.    Hart 

Modem PhOoloey.    Dwight %i 

National  Bdne«3onal  Asaodaflen.    86  Portzatta  t  i 

Normal  Method  of  TaMdUng:    Holhraok f  < 

Nor.  Schools  A  Teachers*  Inatitotea.  Bamarl.  %i 
Nonnal  Schoola.   Bveoatt^  Mann,  Bmenoa  and 

Stone 1  < 

Normal  Trainfaup.    ftnassil 1 

Observing  Faenlties.    Burton 

Payors  for  the  Teacher.  Barnard.  7vola.,eadi  ft 

Perspective.    Bartholomew 1 

PesCalossi  snd  Pestaloisianism.    Barnard....  ft 

Physical  Geography.    Warren ft 

Planot«i7  and  flteUar  Worlds.    MltcheU 1 

Popular  Aftrouomj^  Mitchell 1 

Pulpit  A  Ro8trum.Tamph.  Serial.  36  Noe.  each 

Punctuation.    Wilson <....^.. 

Hhetorie.    Blair ^ t 

.School  Amusements.^  lloot.. »..«.., 1 

School  Architecture.    Barnard. ft 

Sdiool  Boonomy.    W^ersh^ou..... 1 

School  Life  Szperienee.    Orcntt 

SchooUmistress,  Shen8tone*s  \  with  Ooldanlth^ 

School-maAter ft 

School  and  School  Muster.    Potter  &  Bmerson  1 

Science  of  Education.    Ogden 1 

Science  of  Language,    ft  vols.    Huller • 

State  Educational  Assqdatlona. .  86  Portraits. . .  ft 

•  Teacherfs  Assistant.    Itorthend 1 

Teiicher*B  Examiner.    Stone 

Teachers*  Motives.    Mann 

Teacher  and  Parent    Northend; \ 

'Teacher*s  Rerfst**    Brooks.'. .V.-r 1 

Teacher's  Henstet.    Tra^ '. 

'  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Teaddng.   Page ft 

Thoa^tsou  Education.     Locke,  eeme,  vrith 

Spenser ft 

True  Order  of  Studies.    Hill 

Unoonsdoas  Tuition.   Hnndngton 

Universal  Education.  Mayhew 1 

Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary.  New  Ed.  Blast.  1ft 


WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING/ 

Sheldon's  Elementary  InstmetloB $1  78 


Bamard*»OnlLessoDa........'. $3  80 

Calkins*  Primary  Ol)iectLesson9...... 1  60 

OarTie*B  Infant  School  fidncaticMi.  [Loodonj..  8  88 
Lilienthal  A  Allyn*s  Elementary  Instructlbn. . .  40 
Mlas  Peahody*s  Ktaidergarten  Guide i.A  1  80 


Sheldon's  Model  Loseons  on  pl^ecta 1  78 

Welch's  Obfect  Lessons.    18mo...: i8 

WiUaon*s  Manual  of  Ot^oct  Lessons 1  8^^ 


SPEAKERS,  DIALOGUE  BOOKS,  ETC., 


Academic  Speaker.    Coppea.    8vo $8  80 

American Spealvr.  ff&pec)....: :.......      10 

Book  of  Oratory.    Marshall.   l8mo 1  80 

Comic  Speaker.     CPwerj 10 

Debater.TEmigottrrr.. 1  76 

Dedamatlon^?%M]Ilion.  ail^afei.  mthret 

Dlalognea  No.  1.    (Paper) 10 

pialognea No.  3.    (P^paQ.^ 10 

BronaoiL •••  ft  00 

1.86 

1  88 

1  60 

umo 100 

TMeSpeaker.  Fowle.... 1  80 

Hnmoroatfflbeft«r«  CmnL  Iftmo. .1.78 

Intemeaiatif Standwd  Speafar.  Sargent *1  00 

UttlaOrator.  NorfhenlTrT:. «.    '  M 

littlaStoeaker.  Norfbend 60 

Katuu&Ontor.  Horthand 1  ftO 

XitfoMl  Speaker.   (F^mO 10 


DialogneaH 
Blocntlon. 
Entertaining  Dialognea, 


Bztemporet^Miklbg.  Baatahs'.! 
t  Book  of  Oratory. 


National  Speaker.  Iftmo » $1 

New  Amerifan  Speaker.  Zftchos. ft 

New  Union  Speaker.  Phllbrick ft 

New  York  Speaicer \ 

"  One  Hundred  **  Diatogoaa.    Fowla 1 

Origina)  Dialogues.    Strgenti...; 1 

PanorDramas.    Fowle ; ft 

Patrtotic  Speaker.    GPaper) 

Patrtotic  Speaker.    Raymond ft 

Primary  Speaker.    Sherwood...... ...... ••.... 

Prhnary  Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 

Sabbath  School  Scmi  Book ; ft 

ioboelDlalogiifa.   LoTsU;.. ft 

School  IHalSuea.   Northend ft 

School  BjSStion  Book, 


,   _       SandapB.  Iftmo..,. f 

^^ISpeahMr.   Stflgoilk;^ w« ». ^ »•«-.>.••' t 

Union  Speaker.  Sandsca ^  ft 

t7nlted8tirt«aMi^ker.  LotA ^.  ft 

TJnivenMl  Speaker.  Iftmo t 

Tonag  American's  Spaakat.  Iftma 1 

Tonng  speaker.  LoraD 


VALUABLE  TEXT  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

WILSON'S 

SCHOOL    AND    FAMILY   SEEIES 

OF  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Wilson's  Primary  Spdier,     16mo,  80  pages,  54  Cuts,     15  Cents. 
TTi'Zswi'i-  Larger  SpeUer.     12wio,  168  pages^  36  Cuts,     35  Cents, 
Wilson's  Primmer.     IZrno,  48  pages,  107  Cuts,     25  Cents. 
Wilson's  First  Reader,     12wo,  84  pages,  132  Cuts,     40  Ce/i/s. 
lFi:Zson'«  Seco7id  Reader.     12mo,  154:  pages,  100  Cuts,     60  Onto. 
il  Third  Reader:  Intermediate  Series.     ISmo,  516;?a^eg,  70  Cuts.     80  Cte: 
Tri&(Mi'«  r/iirr/  Reader,       127?w,  2G4;>ap<?/:,  142  Cuto.     90  CerUs. 
A  Fourth  Reader:  Intermediate  Series.     (In  Press.) 
Wils(^H's  Fourth  Reader,     Vlino,  SeO  pages,  164  Cuts,     81.35. 
Wilson's  Fifth  Reader.     l%no,  540  pages,  208  Cuts.     $1.80. 

Thera  Bwdcm,  although  flrstpnblished  oolr  Ave  years  ago.  have  proved,  to  thcsatifftu^tioaof 
prominent  edacatom,  that  Skill  iu  Reading  and  a  knowledge  m  Cm  Xittiiral  SdetioaB  can  be  acqnlivd 
at  the  same  time.  « 

French's  First  Lessons  In  Numbers,  price.      40  cents. 

THIS  LITTLE  BOOK,  THE  FIRST  6F  A  SHBIfiS  OF  ARITSMETICS  EDITED 
BY  J.  L.  FRENCH,   Lli  D., 

is  intended  to  give  to  young  children  dear  ideas  of  the  elementary  combinations  of 
numbers,  and  some  practicdl  hwwledge  of  their  applications  ioflle  bnsiness  of  airs 
€f  life. 

The  next  ntmiberwiU  soon  appear. 

Parker's  Outlines  of  History, $1  fiO 

The  design  of  this  work  in  to  lay  the  eabptratnm  for  a  couive  ot  historical  reading,  which  may  bl 
either  ppontaneously  or  By*tem:iticttlly  aj^slpned.  In  a  i^-ord,  to  present  a  panoramic  view  of  hlatoiy, 
giving  its  outUnps  iu  an  abbrevintttd  fonn.  divested  of  ml  nor  and  tedfooa  detaila,  and  thus  ineplre  a 
love  of  study.    The  work  la  equally  adaj)ted  to  schoola  and  f«-"«*- 


Parker's  Aids  to  Engis'aComposltio a,        .....  $125 

The  public  have  eo  long  l)een  familiar  with  this  excellent  Tolnme,  that  it  ia  unneoeaaary  to  aay  any 
thing  in  its  praise  it  ia  replete  which  most  valuable  and  inatructlTa  matter,  admirably  adapted  to 
students,  and  indi.«peni«AMe  to  all  who  appreciate  the  advantage!  of  aeqohing  elegance  in  diction  and 
literary  composition.  It  is  Just  such  a  work  aa  every  man  who  attempts  to  prepare  anything  for  tlie 
preaa  ought  possess  aad  study. 

March's  Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Len  juage,     75  cents. 

The  author  has  executed  hla  taf^k  with  consummate  t kill,  and  the  mod3ls  he  has  given  of  the 
method  which  he  would  adopt  in  the  study  of  portions  of  the  writings  of  Bimvan,  Milton,  ShBka- 
peare,  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  are  progressive  and  exhanstlve,  and  can  hardiy  tail  to  contribate  mach 
to  a  thorough  and  analytical  study  of  our  mother  tongne.  Every  student  ol  literature  aUoold  poasdaa 
this  valoable  guide Massachnaetta  Teacher. 

By  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  Pro£9fS9r  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

The  Child*8  Book  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I,  Plants.  Part  II«  Animals.  Pari  III,  Air, 
Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volmne, 
Small,  4to,  cloth.J>'^.(iO  ;  separaUly,  cloth.  90  irenteeach. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHBMISTHT .    Illustrated  by  Engravings.    Square  4to,  cloth,  90  cents. '   ^  "" 
NATURAL  HISTORY.    Illustrated  by  nearly  800  Bngravlx^    12mo,  cloth,  $t.Sa  :J 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Illustrated  by  nearly  300  Engravings.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.60.  "   , 

Chemistry  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  It  mo,  cloth,  $  1 .60. 
MINERALOGY  AND  QK0L06Y.  Illustrated  by  nnmerona  Bngravinga.  ISmo,  doth,  $1,6«. 
In  the  nse  of  these  books  the  labors  of  the  teacher  or  parent  are  lightened  by  Jadlcions  he  Ipa, 
hints,  and  snggestions :  the  instruction  is  conveyed  in  flinilliarUpgaage,  and  the  aim  la  to  satis^ua 
intelligent  curiosity  of  the  child  or  youth,  and  leach  him  to  observe  correctly  and  minutely,  and  en- 
courage him  to  investigata  the  mysteries  which  sarronnd  him.  With  the  hMp  of  these  books,  q«e»- 
tion-asking  children  need  no  longer  be  a  ''bore**  and  **bother,**  and  parents  as  well  as  teachers  wiU 
find  it  an  easy  ptoasore  to  gratiiy  and  encourage  th  »  qnestloners,  wkom  now  they  too  often  ruvresa. 


AMERICAN 

EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

Vol.  ni.  JULY,  1866.  No.  t. 

PEDAGOGICAL  LAW 
V. 

The  Law  as  to  Seligion  in  Schools. 

Sec.  1.  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  ( U.  8.  Const.,  Art.  1 
of  Amend.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  any  State  may  es- 
tablish a  religion,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  taaght  in  its  schools ;  for  if 
Congress  can  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  it  can 
make  no  law  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  it.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  power  of  the  several  States,  therefore,  to  establish  a  religion  for 
themselves  or  not,  just  as  they  may  deem  proper.  It  follows,  also,  that 
a  State  may  establish  a  religious  test  for  teachers  ;  and  this  may  be  done 
for  teachers  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  schools.  As  we  deem  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  teachers  should  know  precisely  what  is  and  is 
nqt  required  of  them  by  law  in  matters  of  religious  concernment,  upon 
which  the  consciences  of  men  everywhere  are  so  tender,  and  which  are  so 
fruitful  in  likes  and  dislikes,  disputes  and  contentions,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  explain  the  law  of  the  several  States  on  this  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  legal  history  (gleaned  from  law  records  only)  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  religious  liberty  in  our  country. 

Sec.  2.  In  England,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  all  persons  were  pro- 
hibited from  teaching  school,  *'  unless  they  be  licensed  by  the  ordinary^ 
and  subscribe  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church, 
and  reverently  frequent  divine  service  established  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom."  (13  and  14  Car.  2,  c.  4  ;  IT  Car.  2,  c.  2.)  This  was  the 
same  Charles  from  whom  Koger  Williams  obtained  the  charter  for  Rhode 
Island. 

Sec.  3.  In  Massachusetts,  our  pious  Pilgrim  fathers  thought  it  their 
duty,  in  founding  a  State,  to  make  the  weak  in  faith  sound  by  fear,  and 
enacted  as  follows :  '*  If  any  person  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  broach 
and  maintain  any  damnable  heresies,  as  denying  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul,  or  the  resarrection  of  the  body,  or  any  sin  to  be  repented  of  in  the 
regenerate,  or  any  evil  to  be  done  by  the  outward  man  to  be  accounted 
nn  ;  or  shall  deny  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  n^nsom  for  our  sins  ;  or  shall 
affirm  that  we  are  not  justified  by  his  death  and  righteousness,  but  by  our 
own  merit ;  or  shall  deny  the  morality  of  the  fourth  commandment ;  or 
shall  openly  condemn  or  oppose  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  or  shall  purposely 
depart  the  congregation  at  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism ;  or  shall  deny  the  ordinance  of  magistracy,  or  their  lawful  authority 
to  make  war  and  peace,  and  to  punish  the  outward  breaches  of  the  first 
table  ;  or  shall  endeavor  to  seduce  others  to  any  of  these  opinions ; — 
every  such  person,  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  banished  this  jurisdiction. 
No  schoolmaster  shall  be  admitted  who  is  unsound  in  the  faithJ^ 
{Plant  Laws,  1704,  pp.  44,  45,  89.)  These  laws  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  1646,  about  ten  years  after  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  irrepressible  advocate  of  religious  liberty. 

Sec.  4.  In  Connecticut,  in  1642,  the  following  laws  were  established  : 
"1.  If  any  man,  after  legal  conviction,  shall  have  or  worship  any  other 
God  but  the  Lord  God,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  2.  If  any  man  or 
woman  be  a  witch^-that  is,  hath  or  consulteth  with  a  familiar  spirit — they 
shall  be  put  to  death.  ^  3.  If  any  person  shall  blaspheme  the  name  of 
God  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  with  direct,  express,,  presumptuous, 
or  high-handed  blasphemy,  or  shall  curse  God  in  the  like  manner,  he  shall 
be  put  to  death."  In  about  1655,  the  following  laws  were  in  force  :  '*  1. 
If  any  person  turn  Quaker,  he  shall  be  banished,  and  not  suffered  to  return 
upon  the  pain  of  death.  2.  No  priest  shall  abide  in  this  dominion  ;  he 
shall  be  banished,  and  suffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be  seized 
by  any  one,  without  a  warrant.  3.  No  man  shall  hold  any  office,  who  is 
not  sound  in  the  faith ;  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such  person  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  one  pound  sterling,  and  for  a  second  offense  he  shall  be  disfran- 
chised. 4.  No  Quaker,  or  dissenter  from  the  established  worship  of  tlus 
dominion,  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  election  of  magistrates 
or  any  officer.  5.  No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  Quaker, 
Adamite,  or  other  heretic.  6.  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or 
walk  in  his  garden,  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting. 
1.  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair,  or 
shave  on  the  Sabbath-day.  8.  No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the 
Sabbath  or  &sting^ay.  9.  No  minister  shall  keep  a  school."  It  is  said 
by  Peters,  in  his  '*  History  of  Connecticut,"  that  these  laws  were  the  laws 
made  by  the  people  of  New  Haven,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with" 
Saybrook  and  Hartford  colonies,  and  were,  as  he  says,  very  properly 
termed  "  blue  laws," — that  is,  bloody  laws — for,  he  adds,  they  were  all 
sanctified  with  excommunication,  confiscation,  fines,  banishment,  whip- 
ping, cutting  off  the  ears,  burning  the  tongue,  and  death.  We  do  not 
reproduce  these  laws  with  pleasure,  and  have  given  only  as  many  as 
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seemed  necessary  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which  Gon- 
necticat  laws  were  made  in  those  days. 

Sec.  5.  In  New  York,  in  1694,  by  act  of  the  Assembly,  held  in  New 
York  city,  all  Jesuits,  Seminary  priests,  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons, 
made  or  ordained  by  any  power  or  jarisdiction  derived  or  pretended  from 
the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  residing  or  being  within  the  province,  were, 
tinder  heavy  penalties,  required  to  depart  the  same  before  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1700  (PianL  Laws,  p.  294.)  A  similar  law  was  in  force  at 
this  time  in  Massachusetts.     {Plant.  Laws,  p.  54.) 

Sbc.  6.  In  Maryland,  where  a  distiuguished  historian  assures  us  "  relig- 
ious liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  only  home  in  the  wide  world''  (1  Bancroft* 8 
Hvd.  U.  S.f  p.  247),  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  whatever,  inhabit- 
ing within  this  province,  shall  blaspheme — that  is,  curse  God,  deny  our 
Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  or  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  Godhead 
of  any  of  the  three  persons,  or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  or  shall  utter 
any  reproachftil  words  or  language  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of 
the  three  persons  thereof ; — he  or  she  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  bored 
through  the  tongue,  and  fined  twenty  pounds  sterling.  For  the  Second 
offense,  he  or  she  shall  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  ''B," 
end  fined  forty  pounds  sterling,  or  imprisonment  for  one  year.  And  for 
the  third  offense,  he  or  she  so  offending  shall  suffer  death,  with  confisca- 
tion of  all  their  goods  and  chattel.  {Plant  Laws,  p.  8.)  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  with  other  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  shall  be  solemnly  read  by  all 
ministers  in  the  churches  and  other  places  of  worship  in  this  province. 
{Plant  Laws,  p.  62.) 

Sec.  7.  In  Yirginia,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  brought  up  in 
the  Christian  religion  shall,  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised 
speaking,  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  Holy  Trinity ;  or  assert  or 
maintain  there  are  more  GKxls  than  one  ;  or  deny  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  true ;  or  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of 
divine  authority %;  and  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted  upon  indictment  or 
information  in  the  general  court,  such  persons,  for  the  first  offense,  shall 
be  disabled  to  hold  any  office  or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  mil- 
itary, or  any  profit  or  advantage  therefrom.  And  every  such  office  or 
employment^  held  by  such  person  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  conviction,  is 
hereby  declared  void.  And  every  such  person,  upon  a  second  conviction 
of  any  of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  from  thenceforth 
be  unable  to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  to  any 
child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of  any  gift 
or  l(^acy,  or  to  bear  any  office,  civil  or  military,  forever  within  this  colony ; 
and  shall  also  suffer,  from  the  time  of  such  conviction,  three  years  impris- 
onment, without  bail  or  mainprise.  {Laws  cf  Va.,  1758,  p.  14.)  This 
same  law  was  in  force  in  South  Carolina  from  about  1703.    {Pub,  Laws 
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9f  8.  G.y  1790,  p.  3.)  No  other  catechism  could  be  tanght  than  tiie 
Church  catechism  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  (Plant. 
Law9  cf  Va.^  p.  12.)  The  following  law  was  made  in  Yiiginia,  in  the 
year  1663,  and  was  *Mn  force  and  in  nse"  still  in  1104  :  ''If  any 
Quakers,  or  other  separatists,  whaterer,  in  this  colony,  assemble  them- 
selves together  to  the  number  of  fiye  or  more,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  yeais 
or  upwards,  nnder  the  pretense  of  joining  in  a  religions  worship  not 
authorized  in  England  or  this  country,  the  parties  so  offending,  being 
thereof  lawfully  conyicted  by  verdict,  confession,  or  notorious  evidence  of 
the  fact,  shall  for  the  first  offense  forfeit  and  pay  two  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco ;  for  the.  second  offense,  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  goods  of  the 
party  convicted  ;  but  if  he  be  unable,  then  upon  the  goods  of  any  other 
of  the  separatists  or  Quakers  then  present.  And  for  the  third  offense, 
the  offender,  being  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  banished  the  colony. 
{Plant,  LatD8  of  Va^  p.  52.)  About  the  time  this  law  was  enacted  in 
Yirginia,  and  before  aqy  of  the  laws  of  the  other  colonies  which  we  have 
cited  were  abolished,  the  people  of  the  little  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  their  professiojis  from  the  first  settlement  of  theb* 
colony  by  Roger  Williams,  caused  to  be  inserted  m  their  charter,  obtained 
ft'om  Charles  II.  in  1665,  the  grand  original  idea  of  rehg^ous  libertj, 
which  seems  since  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  by  some  of  them  entire. 

Sec.  8.  Rhode  Island. — ^The  language  of  the  charter  above  referred  to 
is  as  follows  :  "  No  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for 
any  difference  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  do  not  actually  dis* 
turb  the  peace  of  our  said  colony ;  but  that  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully 
have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of 
religious  concernments,  throughout  the  tract  of  land  hereafter  mentioned, 
they  behaving  themselves  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not  rising  their  lib^- 
ty  to  licentiousness  and  profaneness,  or  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward  dis- 
turbance of  others."  The  charter  further  says  that  this  remarkable  liberty 
of  conscience  is  given  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  in  order  "  that  there 
may,  in  time,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  endeavors,  be  laid  a  sure 
foundation  of  happiness  to  aU  AmericaP  To  show  the  remarkable  strength 
of  the  faith  of  these  men  in  their  new  theoiy  and  religious  liberty,  which 
was  to  be  ''  a  sure  foundation  of  happiness  to  all  America,''  we  transcribe  * 
the  following  law  in  full  from  one  of  theur  ancient  records  :  **  Whereas 
Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free,  all  attempts,  to  influence  it  by 
temporal  punishments  or  burdens,  or  by  civil  incapcitations;  tend  only  to 
beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from  the 
plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who,  being  Lord  both  of  body 
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and  mind,  jet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in 
his  ahnighty  power  to  do  ;  that  the  presumption  of  legislators  and  ralers, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who  being  themseires  bat  fallible  and  unin- 
spired men,  haye  assumed  dominion  over  the  fiuth  of  others,  setting  up  their 
own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as 
such  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  established  and  maintained 
false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all  time  ; 
that  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is  sinful  and  tyranmcal  ;  that  even 
the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  per- 
suasion, is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern, 
and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  is  with- 
drawing from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards  which,  proceeding 
from  an  approbation  of  their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  earnest  and  unremitting  labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  ; 
that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions  ;  that 
therefore  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence  by 
laying  <upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  U>  offices  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment unless  he  possesses  or  renounces  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  de- 
priving him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in 
common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends  only 
to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  it  is  meant  to  encourage, 
by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments  those  who 
will  externally  profess  and.  conform  to  it ;  that  though,  indeed,  those  are 
criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those 
innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way  ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate 
to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profes- 
sion or  propagation  of  principles,  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a 
dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  ouce  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because  he 
being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency,  will  make  his  own  opinions  the 
rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  sentiments  of  others  only  as 
they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own  ;  that  it  is  time  enough,  for 
the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when 
principles  break  out  into  open  acts  against  peace  and  good  order  ;  and, 
finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  if  left  to  herself ;  that  she  is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothmg  to  fear  from 
the  conflict,  unless,  by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her  natural  weap- 
ons, free  argument  and  debate— errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is 
permitted  to  contradict  them.  And  whereas,  a  principal  object  of  our 
venerable  ancestors  in  their  migration  to  this  country  and  settlement  of 
this  State  was,  as  they  expressed  it,  '  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment, 
that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained  with 
a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments' — Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
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Oeneral  Assemblj,  and  by  the  aatbority  thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  no  man 
Bhall  be  compelled  to  freqaeut  or  soj^rt  anj  religioas  worship,  place,  or 
minister,  whatever ;  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  bar- 
deaed  in  his  bodj  or  goods ;  nor  shall  otherwise  snifer  on  aoconnt  of  his 
religioas  opinions  or  belief ;  bat  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  possess,  and 
bj  aigament  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  ;  aikl  that 
the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities." 
(Laws  of  R.  L,  1198^,  p.  81,) 

The  same  principles,  in  almost  the  same  words,  are  enunciated  iBi 
the  present  Constitution  of  Rhode  Island  (Art.  1,  sec.  3).  After  being 
"  fourteen  weeks  sorely  tossed  in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread 
or  bed  did  mean,"  at  last,  iu  June,  1 636,  the  exiled  Roger  Williams,  with 
five  companions,  embarked  in  a  frail  Indian  canoe  to  find  and  fonnid  a 
home  for  religioas  liberty.  Tradition  has  marked  the  spring  near  which 
they  landed ;  it  is  the  parent  spot,  the  first  inhabited  nook  of  Rhode 
Island.  This  place  Williams  called  Providence.  '*  I  desired,"  said  he, 
^it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience"  (1  Bancft. 
379) ;  and  sach  a  shelter  it  very  soon  became.  At  a  time  when  Qermany 
was  a  battle-field  for  all  Europe  in  the  iipplacable  wars  of  religion ;  when 
even  Holland  was  bleeding  with  the  aager  of  vengeful  factions ;  when 
France  was  still  to  go  through  the  fearful  struggle  with  bigotry  ;  when 
England  was  gasping  under  the  despotism  of  intolerance  ;  almost  half  a 
century  before  William  Penu  became  an  American  proprietary ;  two  years 
before  Descartes  founded  modem  philosophy  on  the  method  of  free  reflec- 
tion (1  Bancft.  375) ;  and  nearly  a  whole  century  before  any  of  the  older 
American  colonies  stopped  branding,  cuttmg  off  the  ears,  boring  the 
tQngue  with  a  red-hot  iron,  banishing,  and  patting  to  d^ath  for  conscience 
sake — Roger  Williams  asserted  the  great  doctrine  of  religioas  liberty,  and 
suffered  sorely  for  it ;  but  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  laying  tlu> 
foundation  of  an  independent  State,  based  on  the  broad  principles  of  civil 
and  religioas  liberty,  such  as  the  world  till  then  had  never  seen. 

Nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  away  since  the  settlement 
of  Rhode  Island,  but  the  people,  as  we  have  shown,  hold  fast  to  their  first 
principles.  The  spirit  so  manifest  in  the  laws  we  have  cited,  is  the  spirit 
of  their  laws  in  general.  In  their  schools  religious  liberty  is  practiced, 
incnlcated,  and  protected  by  law.  No  teacher  or  scholar  is  proscribed 
there  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 

We  will  explain  the  laws  of  the  other  States  hereafter. 


A  wrr  once  asked  a  peasant  what  part  he  played  in  the  great  drama  of 
life.    "I  mind  my  own  business,"  was  the  reply. 
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ISOMETRIC  DRAWING, 

FOB  COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

[Thd  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  whieh  will  extend  through  several 
ilainbers  of  the  MoirriiLT.  They  will  constitute  a  progressive  series,  and  will  gradually 
introduce  the  higher  mechanical  drawing.  We  are  confident  that  tliey  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  our  readers,  and  prove  a  Valuable  addition  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
oar  common  schools.— EorroB.] 

Prefalory  Bemarhs. 

IN  most  of  our  schools,  there  are  many  joang  men  whose  coarse  of 
study  begins  and  ends  within  the  same  walls,  and  whose  acquire- 
ments, as  they  finish  "  schooling,''  are  limited  to  the  short  list  of  primary 
English  branches. 

The  majority  of  these  pnplls  in  after-life  engage  in  pnrsnits  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  mechanic  arts.  To  all  such,  some  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing is  indispensable  ;  yet,  having  no  time  for  the  intricacies  of  perspective, 
and  bat  slight  inducements  to  acquire  proficiency  in  free-hand  drawing, 
the  rudiments  of  graphic  representation  are  left  unlearned* 

For  such,  the  system  of  Isometric  drawing  is  of  undoubted  value  ;  re- 
quiring no  previous  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  involving  but  few  tech- 
nical terms,  it  may  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  can  draw  parallel  lines  of 
a  given  length,  and  divide  them  by  a  scale. 

It  is  designed  that  the  followmg  exercises  be  drawn  upon  the  black- 
board, with  approximate  correctness,  or  upon  proper  paper  surface,  ex* 
actly  to  scale.  In  either  case,  they  afford  valuable  training  for  the  pnpil, 
and  a  good  introduction  to  higher  branches  of  drawing. 

A  good  preliminary  exercise  for  pupils  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  is 
that  of  drawing  straight  lines  upon  the  board  without  a  ruler,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  a  given  number  of  inches  in  length,  or  of  the  length  of  a 
stick  or  string  held  up  by  the  instructor.  This  exercise  is  further  varied 
by  requiring  lines  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil,  which  make  a  given  angle 
with  each  other — the  angle  may  be  expressed  in  degrees,  or  by  exhibiting 
the  angle  cut  from  paper. 

After  much  experience  in  the  class-room,  the  author  confidently  recom- 
mends these  exercises  to  the.  consideration  of  teachers,  and  hopes  they 
may  be  found  to  afford  a  pleasant  and  profitable  variety  in  the  routine  of 
school-labor. 

The  learner  is  referred  to  the  first  pages  of  any  work  on  geometry  for 
definitions  of  the  few  geometrical  terms  used  in  the  foUowmg  exercises. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LK8S0N    1. — THE   CUBE. 

We  will  commence  onr  work  bj  drawing  a  circle  ;  if  yon  draw  it  upon 
the  blackboard,  let  the  radios  be  about  six  inches ;  the  radios  in  Fig.  3 
is  one  inch,  which  is  sofficient  for  a  drawing  npon  paper. 

If  joo  have  no  dividers,  the  circle  may  be  drawn  by  a  pencil  tied  near 
the  point  by  a  thread — a  method  which  I  need  not  describe  more  folly. 
When  the  circle  is  complete,  keep  the  distance  or  radios  carefolly,  and, 
beginning  at  the  lowest  point  in  Fig.  3,  measore  or  lay  o£f  this  distance 
sboot  on  the  carve,  making  dots  at  the  points  where  the  measorement 
falls.    There  will  be  exactly  six  of  these  distances. 

Now  join  these  points  by  straight  lines,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

Draw  lines  from  the  center,  L,  to  A,  to  F,  and  to  I,  and  rob  oot  the 
circomference.  Yoor  drawing,  now,  shoold  be  like  Fig.  5.  It  is  called 
the  isometric  projection  of  the  cube. 

In  the  socceeding  lessons,  we  shall  make  oor  drawings  withoot  any 
circle,  but  by  the  aid  of  rolers,  soch  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  1.  Yoo 
shoold  be  provided  with  them  before  drawing  the  next  exercise. 

The  rulers  shoold  be  thin,  of  hard  wood,  and  the  angles  of  the  triangles 
shoold  be  precisely  30^,  60'',  and  90^.  They  are  sold  in  the  cities  onder 
the  name  of  isometrical  rolers.  In  the  coontry,  yoo  can  get  them  made 
by  a  carpenter,  if  yoo  will  fomish  him  a  paper  pattern,  which  yoo  can 
make  in  the  following  manner  : 

Draw  an  isometrical  cobe,  jost  as  io  this  exercise,  on  a  sheet  of  thick 
paper  ;  bot  let  the  radios  be  aboot  eight  inches.  When  the  cobe  is 
complete,  draw  a  faint  line  from  L  to  H,  and  another  from  I  to  F  ;  the 
opper  face  of  the  cobe  will  then  be  divided  into  foor  triangles,  like  each 
other,  and  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  isometrical  roler  ;  either  of  these 
being  cot  oot,  forms  a  good  pattern  from  which  a  carpenter  or  cabinet- 
maker can  make  yoo  a  soitable  roler.  Its  edges  shoold  be  quite  straight, 
it  shoold  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  when  correctly 
made,  the  shortest  side  is  exactly  half  the  length  of  the  longest. 

The  shortest  roler  io  Fig.  I  is  marked  off  in  inches  divided  to  eighths ; 
the  longer  one  is  a  plain,  straight,  thin  roler,  and  for  blackboard  porposes 
shoold  be  aboot  twenty  inches  long  ;  for  the  drawing-book  or  paper,  ten 
inches  is  sofficient. 

The  method  of  drawing  parallel  lines  by  the  aid  of  the  triangular  roler  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  will  be  more  particolarly  described  in  the  next  lesson. 

Too  will  please  observe  that  Fig.  5  is  formed  of  nine  straight  lines, 
three  of  which  are  vertical,  or  perpendicolar  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ; 
three  incline  npward  to  the  right,  forming  an  angle  of  60^  with  the  ver- 
tical lines  ;  and  three  incline  to  the  left  at  the  same  angle.  It  will  be  a 
profitable  exercise  to  practice  drawing  this  figore  withoot  the  aid  of  rolers. 
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A  FEW  OF  MY  TROUBLES. 

THERE  are  good  reasons  why  I  should  present  this  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  if  I  do  not  give  an  accoont  of  mj  own  troubles,  it  is  ytrj 
doubtful  whether  any  one  else  will,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that  no 
person  in  the  world  is  so  deeply  interested  in  them  as  I  am,  or  has  be- 
stowed so  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  them.  And  then,  I  belieye, 
seriously,  that  my  troubles  are  not  mine  only.  Haven't  you,  many  a  tune, 
sat  alone  in  your  school-room  after  the  day's  duties  were  done,  and  looked 
drearily  around  at  the  rows  of  vacant  seats — at  the  figures  on  the  black- 
boards— at  the  cobwebs  in  the  further  comer  of  the  ceiling — at  the  clean* 
faced  clock  that  ticked  unusually  loud,  now  that  the  place  was  stilly  and 
the  echoes  of  poorly  enunciated  English|  that  make  the  air  ache  six  hours 
out  of  a  day,  were  quiet  at  last  ? 

Haven't  yon  sat  thus,  with  your  tired  head  in  your  hands,  and  both 
elbows  resting  on  the  desk,  while  the  silence  brought  to  you  thoughts  of 
the  day's  work  1  Are  you  ever  satisfied  with  it  ?  Can  you  look  at  it, 
and  say,  ''  This  is  quite  perfect,  and  satisfies  me  ?"  On  the  contrary,  are 
you  not  filled  with  depressing  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  oftentimes  with 
a  wretched  sense  of  your  own  shortcomings,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
work  you  are  doing  ? 

There  is  no  use  talking  of  this.  Try  to  tell  your  confidential  friend 
about  it.  "  Nonsense,"  he  cries.  "  You  are  a  tip-top  teacher — yotfve'got 
a  fit  of  the  blues — all  you  want  is  fresh  air." 

There  is  truth  in  this  ;  still,  a  whole  skyfull  of  fresh  air  fails  to  wholly 
divest  my  mind  of  a  subtle  sense  of  unsatisfaction  in  the  work  I  am  doing. 
It  is  not  because  the  work  is  not  a  good  one.  In  my  soul,  I  believe  there 
is  no  higher  or  nobler  work  than  that  which  is  set  before  teachers.  It  is 
not  because  I  find  unusual  difficulties  in  the  way — ^nothing  of  the  sort. 
My  scholars  are  not  insubordinate  or  defiant ;  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
dutiful,  attentive,  and  diligent.  And  yet,  I  am  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  work  I  do  for  them.  So  you  see  that  my  troubles  are  rather  indef* 
inite  ;  that  they  are  subjective  rather  than  objective.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  vague  and  intangible,  and  exist  only  in  my  own  mind,  they 
are  real,  and  cast  very  real  shadows. 

To  begin,  then  :  it  gives  me  a  sense  of  annoyance  that  our  work  is  so 
very  prosaic  and  commonplace.  The  work  of  education,  when  viewed  as 
a  grand,  triumphal  crusade  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  is  indeed 
inspiring.  **  But  above  all,"  cries  the  clarion  voice  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  teachers,  "above  all,  where  thou  findest  ignorance,  brute-minded- 
ness,  stupidity,  attack  it,  I  say.  Smite  wisely,  unweariedly,  and  rest  not 
while  thou  livest  and  it  lives  ;  but  smite  1  smite  in  the  name 'of  God  I" 
I  suppose  ignorance,  stupidity,  brute-mindedness  rose  before  Carlyle  in 
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serried  and  embattled  ranks,  where  any  gallantly  accoatered  knight  might 
find  worthy  foe  ;  aiid  if  I  could  encounter  them  in  that  guise,  no  one 
knows  what  a  gallant  charge  I  would  make.  But  the  warlike  spirit 
dwindles  perceptibly,  when  I  meet  the  worthy  trio  closely  leagued  and 
strongly  fortified  in  a  little  stolid-faced  child  who  stands  at  my  knee. 
Howeyer,  I  whet  up  my  battle-axe— a  very  mild  one — and  be^n  the 
attack. 

"  George,  what  letter  is  that  ? 

"  A.     Say  A,  George. 

*'  Look  at  it  again,  so  as  to  know  it  next  time.  Now,  remember  that 
is  A. 

"  Now,  George,  what  is  it  ?  You  don't  know  I  Didn't  I  just  tell  you 
it  was  A  ?    Try  to  remember  it  now,  George." 

"Ugh!" 

But  then,  it  is  a  glorious  work  I  You  have  heard  the  popular  and 
eloquent  Mr.  B.,  who  is  a  man  of  veracity,  say  so.  Surely,  it  is  a  glo- 
rious work  to  train  immortal  minds ;  to  build  a  temple  that  shall  stand 
when  palaces  have  crumbled,  and  the  adamantine  hills  have  melted  away  ; 
to  kindle  a  light  that  shall  shine  on  when  the  world  is  lost  in  ruin,  and 
the  stars  and  suns  hare  ceased  to  be.  It  is  very  exhilarating  to  hear  all 
this  ;  but  after  all,  you  and  I  don't  often  see  the  Eternal  temples.  We 
daub  away  with  untempered  mortar  at  the  wretched  little  bricks  that 
form  our  every-day  building  o^iaterial ;  what  we  pile  up  one  day  falls 
down  the  next,  very  likely,  and  we  see  no  great  architectural  results. 

Edward  Everett  has  told  us  that,  *'  From  the  humblest  vUlage  school 
there  may  go  forth  a  teacher  who,  like  Newton,  shall  bind  his  temples 
with  Orion's  belt ;  with  Herschel,  light  up  his  cell  with  the  beams  of 
before  undiscovered  planets  ;  with  Franklin,  grasp  the  lightning."  And 
this  encouraging  statement  is  not  without  a  certain  air  of  probability, 
since  it  is  altogether  more  likely  such  a  teacher  would  go  from  the  school 
than  that  he  would  continue  in  it ;  but,  for  all  that,  when  we  have  been 
carried  off  into  mid  air  by  sublime  words  like  these,  and  then  have  come 
down  to  the  earth  again,  we  find  we  are  still  the  same  ordinary  mortals 
that  we  were  before  we  went  up,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  bind  any 
thing  upon  our  temples,*  except  a  wet  towel  for  the  headache  ;  that  we 
still  burn  kerosene  in  our  cells,  and  find  that  high  enough,  without  going 
as  high  as  starlight ;  and,  ignoble  creatures,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  be  burnt  with  lightning. 

Truly,  there  seems  to  be  a  laughable  incongruity  between  the  lofty  and 
inspirmg  words  that  men  utter  of  this  work,  and  the  work  as  we  find  it 
day  by  day — dull,  commonplace,  absurd,  and  wearisome. 

Is  it  because  they  have  a  higher  stand-point  than  we,  and  can  see  fur- 
ther, while  we  grope  with  our  eyes  intent  upon  what  is  nearest  and  most 
obvious? 
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If  work  that  is  tnilj  grand  would  only  look  so  to  those  who  are  doing 
it,  woaldn't  it  be  a  comfort  ? 

It  is  another  fraitfal  source  of  self-torment,  that  I  never  can  make  my 
real  school  come  np  to  my  ideal  of  what  a  school  ought  to  be.  Many  a 
time,  during  the  weary  night-hours,  have  I  resolved  a  thousand  possibili- 
ties in  the  way  of  teaching.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  teach  an 
id^l  school.  You  have  a  6ne  theory  of  government  founded  on  abstract 
principles  of  right  and  justice ;  you  lay  out  complete,  or  at  least  sym- 
metrical courses  of  study ;  you  have  adequate  text-books  to  carry  out 
your  plans.  Tour  ideal  teacher  is  of  dear  understanding  and  broad 
culture,  of  unerring  tact  and  great  self-control ;  he  wields  unbounded 
influence  over  the  ideal  scholars,  who  are  eager,  aspiring,  striding  up  the 
hill  of  science  in  true  excelsior  style.  The  parents  and  school-officers  are 
appreciative,  and  blandly,  even  thankfully  pay  the  bills,  and  co-operate  in 
all  of  your  plans.  Every  thing  in  your  theoretic  school  works  beautifully. 
There  is  not  a  hitch  in  the  machinery  ;  bands,  and  wheels,  and  grooves, 
and  pivots — every  thing  is  smooth  and  perfect^  and  works  with  cerUunty 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 

.  But  test  the  wonderful  machine  in  real  life.  I  know,  and  so  do  you, 
what  would  become  of  it.  We  might  as  well  try  to  run  a  steam-engine 
over  the  corduroy  roads  of  Virginia.  Every  log  is  an  uncompromising 
fact.  The  fine  piece  of  mechanism  would  be  shattered  before  it  had  gone 
half  its  length,  and  the  heart-broken  inventor  would  be  glad  of  any 
clumsy-wheeled  old  wagon,  and  patient  donkeys  that  would  bounce,  and 
shake,  and  tumble  him  over  the  rest  of  the  road. 

So,  theorize  as  I  will,  in  real  teaching  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
community,  the  clumsy  text-books,  the  peculiarities  of  each  scholar,  my 
own  fismlts,  are  so  many  absolute  facts  ;  they  can  not  be  ignored.  Per- 
haps one  out  of  twenty  will  work  with  my  plan,  the  other  nineteen  ga 
dead  against  it.  So  there  is  nothing  left  for  me,  poor  mortal,  but  to 
pocket  my  ideal — the  pieces  of  it— with  a  sigh,  and  a  heart^inking,  and 
a  general  fading  of  the  coideur  de  rose  out  of  my  special  horizon,  and  go 
to  work  with  what  remains — the  stubborn,  unmitigated  facts.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  the  facts  fit  the  ideal,  so  the  school  is  made  to  suit  the 
facts ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  my  real  school  is  a  great  coming  down 
from  the  one  in  the  castle. 

In  the  matter  of  school  discipline,  I  believe  its  tendency  in  a  Christian 
land  should  be  to  educate  the  conscience ;  to  teach  youth  to  have  the 
fear  of  God  rather  than  the  fear,  of  man  before  their  eyes  ;  not  only  to 
enforce  certain  school  regulations  to-day,  but  to  instil  principles  of  action 
that  shall  stand  good  under  all  circumstances  of  life.  Yet  not  one 
teacher  in  a  hundred  has  the  moral  power  to  govern  in  this  way.  Many 
govern  by  a  sort  of  personal  fear  with  which  they  inspire  their  pupils. 
Said  the  father  of  a  lawless  boy  to  such  a  one  :  "  If  my  son  feared  the 
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Almiglit J  God  ooe-half  as  moch  as  he  does  you,  I  should  have  no  anxiety 
for  him  in  this  world,  or  the  world  that  is  to  come.''  The  teacher  con- 
sidered it  a  high  compliment.  It  was  a  compliment  to  his  success  ;/bnt 
there  is  success  that  lis  failnre,  wretched  failore. 

I  know  a  noted  disciplinarian.  He  is  at  heart  an  arrant  coward,  as  all 
bnllies  are,  but  his  scholars  seem  to  fear  nothing  so  much  as  his  dis- 
pleasure. They  prevaricate,  and  cheat,  and  lie  to  any  extent  whatever, 
in  order  to  keep  a  fair  foce  with  him.  He  has  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
successful  teacher.  His  method  of  discipline  is  held  up  as  quite  miurvelr 
lous  ;  but  I  believe  he  is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  I  had  rather,  a 
thousand  times,  a  child  of  mine  should  be  honest  and  upright,  and  get 
what  knowledge  he  can  by  his  wits,  than  breathe  the  tainted  moral 
atmosphere  of  such  a  school. 

Yet  many  teachers  govern  in  this  way — perhaps  all  do,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

''  Look  out  1  you'll  get  caught  I"  is  heard  oftener  in  my  school  than 
*'  It  isn't  fair  I  it  isn't  right  I  it's  cheating  1" 

It  does  not  answer  to  put  scholars  upon  their  honor,  then  blindfold 
your  own  eyes,  and  trust  them.  I  tried  it^  once — when  I  knew  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  do  now — and  made  a  signal  failure.  One  has  to  work 
with  both  levers,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of  man.  We  often  strain 
and  tug  at  the  weakest  and  poorest  of  these  because  it  is  visible, — forgetful 
of  the  invisible,  which  is  infinitely  stronger  and  more  far-reaching.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  pursue  any  method  that  quickly  and  efficaciously 
meets  the  case  in  hand ;  and  my  fine  ideas  do  little  except  make  me 
uncomfortable  that  I  can  not  live  up  to  them. 

My  pupils  only  get  a  smattering  of  their  various  studies.  Very  few 
of  them  ever  thoroughly  investigate  any  subject.  It  is  a  mournful 
fact  that  the  rising  generation  are  not  troubled  with  hungerings  and 
thirstings  after  knowledge.  I  sometimes  think  my  scholars  use  more  of 
thebr  native  wits  in  devising  means  not  to  learn,  than  they  do  in  learning. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  creditable  to  read,  and  write,  and  spell  your  own  lan- 
guage correctly  ;  and  desirable,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  to  understand 
interest ;  besides;  there  exists  a  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  well-edu- 
cated people.  But  beyond  this,  they  do  not  see  that  learning  adds  any 
thing  of  beauty,  or  grace,  or  power  to  life.  '^  What's  the  use  ?"  cries  a 
wide-awake  fellow.  '*  There's  old  Professor  Graybeard,  he  meditates  in 
Sanscrit,  and  wouldn't  dream  in  any  thing  less  than  Greek  -hexameter — 
and  I  wouldn't  be  hun  for  a  fortune  1" 

The  worst  of  it  is,  I  have  some  misgivings  of  the  sort  myself.  It  is 
said  that ''  Knowledge  is  power."  I  have  written  it  in  copy-books,  and 
parsed  it,  and  printed  it  on  school  banners ;  but  my  belief  in  it  quakes 
sometimes.  At  least  I  know  that  I  succeed  in  teaching  my  pupils  but 
little  of  that  available  knowledge  which  is  truly  power. 
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PROFESSOR  BARTH,  THE  AFRICAN  EXPLORER. 

IN  the  excellent  necrology  of  eminent  instructors,  contained  in  the 
January  nnmber  of  the  Educational  Monthly,  I  failed  to  notice 
the  name  of  Prof.  Henry  Barth,  who  ha^  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
as  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Berlm.  As  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing him,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pririlege  of  devoting  a  few  words  to 
the  memory  of  his  career.  His  reputation  belongs  to  the  world  as  much 
as  to  the  country  whose  language  he  spokci  and  in  no  land  have  his  Afncan 
travels  been  read  with  more  interest  than  in  our  own.  Though  he  accom* 
panied  an  English  expedition,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  one  who  was 
spared,  to  return,  yet  the  English  have  failed  to  be  jast  to  him  ;  and  the 
nation  whom  he  so  faithfully  served,  and  of  which  he  deserved  so  well, 
has  been  strangely  reluctant  to  do  him  suitable  honor.  Bat  his  works 
have  been  placed  in  all  our  large  libraries,  and  his  adventurous  courage 
and  heroic  spirit  have  been  admired  by  thousands  of  our  youth,  and  been 
reflected  in  our  American  character. 

Barth  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November  last,  at  the  age  of  forty 
four  years.  He  brought  fron\  Africa  no  trace  of  fever,  or  of  any  other 
physical  weakness,  except  a  slight  liability  to  dyspepsia,  and  at  the  la£t  in- 
terview which  I  had  with  him  before  his  death  he  told  me  that  he  w^s 
perfectly  well.  His  countenance,  too,  confirmed  the  same  story,  and  no 
one  would  ima^ne  that  that  bronzed,  thick-set,  well-conditioned  man  had 
indured  five  years  of  exposure  to  the  climate  of  Africa,  and  three  years  of 
equal  strain  and  toil  in  his  memorable  journey  around  the  Mediterranean. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  taken  away  he  had  not  attained  to  the  fulness 
of  his  fame,  although  he  would  never  have  undertaken  again  a  task  so  full 
of  peril  and  adventure  as  that  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion in  1856.  There  were  two  things  in  which  Barth  specially  excelled  : 
one  was  in  aptitude  for  scientific  travel,  and  the  other  was  a  capacity  to 
pursue  philological  studies.  By  nature  he  was  bold,  venturesome,  ambi- 
tious, and  a  true  explorer  ;  but  he  was  no  naturalist.  He  was  an  anti- 
quarian, an  ethnographer,  and  a  philologist ;  he  knew  little  of  geology,  bot- 
any, or  astronomy.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  travels  furnished  him 
with  materials  which  it  would  require  almost  a  lifetime  to  work  up  and 
make  presentable  to  the  world  ;  and  the  latest  years  of  his  career  have 
been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  comparative  grammar  of  eight  of  the 
African  languages  which  he  acquired  while  in  that  continent.  His  phOo- 
lo^cal  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  He  acquired  our  language,  for 
example,  so  thoroughly,  that  he  wrote  the  English  edition  with  his  own 
hand,  and  without  the  help  of  a  translator— a  feat  of  the  highest  difficulty. 
He  wa«  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  could  easily 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  a  professorship  in  either  one  of  them.    He 
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was  acquainted  with  Turkish,  and  with  both  dialects  of  Arabic — that 
spoken  m  Syria,  and  that  in  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  States.  French  he 
knew,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nor  was  be  ignorant  of  Spanish  and  Italian. 
In  his  University  days  in  Berlin,  there  were  two  professors  whose  lectures 
he  frequented  with  equal  love  and  zeal,  Bockh,  the  great  philologist,  and 
Bitter,  the  great  geographer.  Their  enthusiasm  stirred  him,  and  the 
departments  of  study  .which  they  represented  touched  a  responsive  chord 
in  his  nature.  Barth  never  had  that  mellowness  and  geniality  which  made 
those  men,  one  of  whom  yet  outlives  his  pupil,  so  loved  ;  he  was  far  more 
ungracious  and  forbidding,  but  he  posseted  qualities  which  were  so  genu- 
ine, BO  manly,  and  so  noble,  that  few  who  have  known  him  well  have  failed 
td  find  much  in  him  to  admire. 

Comparatively  few  in  America  or  in  Europe  have  heard  much  of 
Barth's  first  exploring  expedition,  which  he  took  alone,  and  at  his  own 
cost,  amounting  to  14,000  thalers,  or  about  $11,000.  While  a  student 
at  Berlin  he  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  there  he  conceived  the  thought, 
whose  first  suggestion  he  probably  owed  to  the  teachings  of  Carl  Bitter, 
of  carefully  examining  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  tracing  the 
sites  of  extinct  Boman  and  Carthaginian  cities,  and  exhuming  the  ruins  of 
their  old  civilization.  Three  years  were  spent  after  that  Italian  tour  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  this  great  task.  At  length,  in  1^46,  he  left  Germany, 
and  passed  through  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  then  SQt  foot  on  the 
African  shore  at  Tangier,  where  his  true  journey  of  exploration  began. 
He  examined  the  coast  of  Morocco  as  carefully  as  possible,  recrossed  the 
Straits,  landing  at  Alicante,  whence  he  sailed  for  Algiers.  He  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  Algeria  as  far  as  was  practicable,  and  journeyed  west- 
ward along  the  cpast  as  far  as  Oran,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Tunisian 
frontier.  Tunis  he  examined  with  great  care,  visiting  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage and  Utica,  and  then  going  along  the  coast  of  the  Minor  Syrtis  as 
far  as  Tripoli.  Still  eastward  his  course  led  him  ;  he  passed  on  through 
Baica  and  Cyrena,  and  was  on  the  high  land  which  rises  west  of  Egypt 
when  he  was  attacked  by  hostile  Bedouias  and  robbed  of  every  thing 
which  he  had  with  him,  excepting  a  portion  of  the  clothing  which  he  wore 
and  his  copy  of  Herodotus.  Worn  out,  destitute,  friendless,  he  rallied 
sufficiently  to  get  to  Alexandria,  but  his  notes,  drawings,  and  all  the  little 
mementoes  of  his  eleven  months  of  travel  were  gone.  Happily  he  had 
a  memory  of  singular  retentiveness,  and  he  had,  moreover,  written  full 
accounts  of  his  expedition  in  his  letters  to  his  brother-in-law,  Captain 
Yon  Schubert,  of  Dresden.  From  the  data  furnished  by  those,  he  was 
enabled  to  gather  up  enough  to  make  his  subsequent  work  not  destitate  of 
scientific  worth  ;  and  after  his  return  he  published  in  German  his  ^  Wan- 
dermgs  through  the  African  Countries  Bordering  on  the  Mediterranean." 

After  resting  at  Alexandria  and  receiving  supplies  of  money  from  his 
father,  a  wealthy  Hamburgh  tradesman,  Barth  prosecuted  his  journey, 
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passing  np  the  Nile  as  far  as  Assaan,  then  across  the  country  to  the  Red 
Sea.  He  then  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  a  boat,  spent  a  few  boors  on 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  at  the  harbor  of  Tor,  and  then  returned  to  Cairo* 
He  then  took  the  osnal  route  across  the  desert  to  Gaza,  spent  a  month  in 
this  place,  examining  its  antiquities  thoroughly,  crossed  and  recrossed  Pal- 
estine, plunging  into  all  kinds  of  ontH)f-the-way  places,  exploring  dangerous 
rayines,  looking  down  into  the  perilous  and  almost  untrarersed  Ghor, 
tracing  the  sites  of  the  great  Philistine  and  Phoenician  cities,  and  throwing 
mach  new  light  upon  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine.  It  is 
true  he  had  to  glean  after  Robinson  and  other  great  explorers  ;  but  he  was 
so  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  journey,  his  judgment  was  so  cool,  his  en- 
thusiasm so  subdued,  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  authorities  as  to  the 
topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

After  passing  through  Syria  he  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  pursued,  often 
amid  great  perils,  his  adventurous  journey.  All  the  centres  of  civilization 
in  that  once-peopled  land  were  visited  by  him,  their  ruins  measured,  and  all 
the  indications  of  ancient  manners  and  habits  traced  and  recorded.  Thus 
he  passed  on,  visiting  Constantinople,  passing  through  Turkey,  and  at  last 
reaching  Hamburgh,  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of 
his  cherished  plan  of  exploring  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Since  his  great 
African  tour^of  1850-55  was  brought  to  and  end,  he  had  spent  many  sum- 
mers in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  very  latest  months  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Albania,  although  he  died  in  Berlin.  The  November  number  of 
the  OeographicQl  Journal^  which  he  edited  in  part^  contains  some  account 
of  his  last  tour.  The  December  number  recorded  the  statement  of  his 
death. 

Of  Barth's  second  and  greatest  journey,  that  made  to  Central  Afirica, 
little  need  be  said.  His  own  account  has  been  too  largely  read  to  need 
more  than  an  allusion  now.  He  has  given  an  account,  tediously  minute 
and  prolix  indeed,  but  not  wholly  destitute  of  interest,  and  thousands  have 
followed  his  steps  from  TripoM  across  the  Sahara,  through  the  kingdoms 
of  Ar,  Bomu,  Bagertmi,  and  Adamana ;  have  viewed  with  him  the  course 
of  the  Benul  on  its  journey  westward  to  the  Niger,  and  have  lingered  with 
him  through  those  tedious  and  yet  exciting  nine  months  at  Timboctoo^ 
where  his  Jife  was  not  safe  day  nor  night  The  deaths  of  Richardson  and 
of  Overweg  will  be  recalled  by  all,  the  sorrowful  solitude  of  Barth  as  ha 
pursued  his  way,  broken  in  health'  and  spirits,  and  with  the  fact  ever  b^ 
fore  his  eyes,  that,  if  he  escaped  from  Africa  alive,  he  would  be  the  first, 
out  of  sixty-seven  explorers,  who  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  violence  or 
disease.  Unskilled  as  he  was  in  the  arts  of  style,  and  destitute  of  those 
powers  of  imagination  which  invest  the  writings  of.Du  Chailln  with  a 
l|irge  portion  of  their  interest,  Barth  has  not  gained  the  audience  which 
has  waited  upon  the  lightest  words  of  more  captivating  writers  ;  but  no 
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one  has  followed  his  adrenturons  co^e  without  a  good  measure  of  87m- 
patbj  and  interest. 

The  African  journey  gave  him  material  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
years  immediately  succeeding  his  return  were  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
the  English  and  German  editions  of  his  work,  which  was  in  fire  large 
octavo  volumes.  Then  followed  a  period  of  patient  waiting,  during  which 
he  was  not  idle  indeed,  although  he  had  no  official  appomtment ;  and  then 
came  his  acceptance^  of  a  call  to  an  extraordinary  professorship  at  Berlm. 
This  be  accepted  in  1862,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he 
lectured  on  geographical  subjects  in  the  University,  and  labored  on  his 
African  Grammar — ^a  work  which  he  left  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a  teacher  he  was  not  remarkable.  He  lacked  the  enthusiasm 
needful  to  awaken  the  interest  of  young  men :  and  although  he  was  a 
great  worker,  and,  as  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  was 
brought  into  constant  contact  with  men  of  even  higher  rank  than  himself 
in  the  scientific  world,  yet.  he  never  gained  that  recogDition  in  Germany 
which  we  gave  him  in  the  United  States  ;  still,  he  was  a  man  whom  those 
who  knew  hin^  will  hold  in  the  highest  esteem. 

.  My  own  acquaintance  with  Barth  began  in  the  winter  of  1859-1860. 
He  was  then  residing  in  Berlin,  and  was  waiting,  not  without  a  certain 
dcigree  of  impatience,  for  the  world  to  offer  him  a  plac^to  labor.  England 
had  forgotten,  in  a  great  measure,  her  obligations  to  him  ;  and  Germany 
was  not  sufficiently  proud  of  the  honor  of  claiming  him  as  her  son.  I 
always  found  him  approachable  and  kindly.  He  was  noted  for  his  extreme 
reserve,  but  from  all  that  I  learn,  this  did  not  manifest  itself  markedly 
in  his  intercourse  with  Americans.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
acquired  an  unenviable  reputation  not  only  for  taciturnity,  but  for  roughness 
and  suspiciousness  ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best,  such  as  Koner,  and 
Petermann,  and  Dove,  and  Ehrenberg,  loved  him,  and  extol  him  as  they 
might  a  brother. 

Barth's  life  must  be  regiurded  both  as  a  success  and  as  a  failure.  Al- 
though he  added  much  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  r^arding  both  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  yet  the  amount  is  most 
disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  time  and  money.  In  Africa  he  did  little 
more  than  to  revisit  iscenes  which  had  been  discovered  before  him  ;  and  a 
Dane  had  fully  explored  Carthage  and  Utica  twelve  years  before  Barth 
set  his  foot  within  their  ruins.  So,  too,  hardly  had  he  left  the  valley  of  the 
Benul  when  an  English  expedition  nearly  reached  the  point  where  Barth 
stood  when  he  looked  proudly  out  over  the  river  and  its  fertile  shores. 
His  comparative  grammar  of  the  African  languages  has  been  left  incom- 
plete. As  a  teacher  at  Berlm,  Barth  stood  so  conspicuously  inferior 
to  Bitter,  as  not  to  be  judged  even  with  ordinary  fairness.  And  yet  a  life 
so  brave,  so  heroic,  so  sustained,  is  not  a  failure,  and  he  has  gone  to  a 
grave,  not  mourned  indeed  as  many  are,  but  leaving  behmd  a  record  sin- 
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golarly  pt]a*e.  When  be  bad  to  strike  at  frauds  meamiess.  and  cbieanery 
10  Bcieoce,  he  straek  haid  and  fearleasljy  and  gained  a»  many  enemies  a* 
friends^  He  was  a  biunt  bmd^  tadtoroy  and  jet  free  with  his  pen^  aad  not 
seldeBi  bitter.  But  when  be  was  in  this  veio^  it  was  on  oecasions  whieb 
demanded  bitterness,  and  Bartb  often  bad  to  be  the  executioner  of  cfaaria 
tans  and  impostcHrs,  particiilarfy  Id  the  African  fields  Yet  be  kyfed  hi» 
friends  with  true,  noswendng  aflfeetion.  His  virtoes  were  all  of  the  manly 
sort,  and  meannesses  be  bad  none^  That  he  laeked  a  genial,  wimuig,  gentle 
natare  could  be  affirmed  by  aU  who  knew  him  ;  but  he  bad  in  its  stead, 
boundless  moral  courage,  great  sineerity,  sensibility,  firmness,  and  loyalty 
to  friendship.  In  person  he  was  neither  short  nor  tall,  bnt  rather  the 
fonner  than  the  latter ;  he  was  stout  and.  firmly  built,  with  square,  well- 
moulded  shoulders,  and  with  the  carriage  of  a  gentleman.  A  genuine  Grer* 
man  in  his  loTCof  study,  in  his  style,  and  in  his  modes  of  thought,  be  was 
English  in  his  bearing  ;  and  as  he  cultivated  the  art  of  dressing  well,  and 
in  good  taste,  he  did  not  look  like  a  German  professor.  He  had  a  deep 
brown  eye,  a  fine,  noble  forehead,  thick,  dark  hair,  and  a  speaking,  intel- 
ligent countenance.  No  one  could  converse  with  him  and  forget  the  inter- 
view, for  Barth's  face,  though  not  handsome,  was  so  lighted  with  thought, 
that  one  might  seek^ts  like  in  vain  among  ten  thousand; 

The  last  time  of  his  appearance  in  general  society  was  at  the  house  of 
Ambassador  Qovemor  Wright,  a  few  days  before  his  death.  No  one 
who  saw  htm  there  will  forget  his  cordiality  and  the  happiness  which  Bartb 
took  on  that  occasion.  As  a  general  thing  he  was  not  willing  to  go  into 
society,  but  with  Americans  he  felt  himself  at  home. 

The  grave  has  closed  upon  him  at  the  age  of  forty-four  ;  his  earthly 
work  is  ended,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  gather  up  the  memorials  of  hi» 
active,  earnest,  truthful  life. 


At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  de  Baer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  announcing  that  a  mammoth, 
still  covered  with  its  skin  and  hair,  had  been  discovered  in  the  frozen  soil 
of  Arctic  Siberia.  This  discovery  was  made  in  1864,  by  a  Samoyede,  in  the 
environs  of  Taz  Bay,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Gulf  of  ObL  The  news 
only  reached  St.  Petersburg  towards  the  end  of  1865  ;  but  as  the  bodies  . 
of  large  animals  will  keep  a  long  while  in  those  regions,  if  they  are^  not 
completely  uncovered,  and  as  this  mammoth  was  still  inclosed  in  the 
frozen  soil,  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  has,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  sent  M.  Schmidt,  a  distiDguished  palseontologist,  to  ex- 
amine the  animal  and  its  position  in  the  locality.  It  is  hoped  that  M. 
Schmidt  will  arrive  before  the  decomposition  is  far  advanced,  so  that  a 
correct  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  outer  appearance  of  the  animal, 
and  also,  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  its  natural  food. 
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THE  "ETA  PI  SOCIETY.''— A  Dialogue, 

GBABACTBBfl: 

Pkbot  Jobxmn,  «  f09d  scholar^ 
Charlib  Soott,  a  smaH  boy. 
'Willis  White,  a  tmaU  bof, 

Mb.  Hcmtxb,  teaeker, 
8oKNB^2)U  JPUifrootM  qf  ^  Linden  ^frammar-f^ooL 
/V6«eia->SooiT,  RooBBB,  Leb,  Md  Whitx. 

Sogers.  I  say,  bojs,  what  did  Johnson  want  us  all  to  stop  for,  to-night  f 
Scoit  Ok^  most  likelj  he  has  found  some  yard  and  a  half  long  example 
in  '^  Partial  Pajnents,"  which  he  thinks  will  be  very  interesting  for  ns  dl 
to  try  this  evening.    Be  sure  you  all  have  yonr  slates  and  pencils  ready. 
R.  Vm  off,  then.    I  thought  there  was  some  fan  on  hand. 

lEiiUr  FsmoY  Johxbok.] 

Percy.  Dotft  go  yet,  Henry;  there  is  some  ftm  on  hand.  What  do 
yon  say,  boys,  to  forming  a  society  among  onrselTes,  a  secret  society  f 

8.  Pm  in  for  it. 

Rogers  and  Lee.  So  am  I. 

W^Ue  White,  What  is  a  secryei.  society  f 

L^  Why,  don^t  you  know  f  they  all  weur  badges, 

E.  Yes,  and  they  hare  secret  agns  that  nobody  else  understands,  like 
the  Free  Masons,  and  they  never  tell  anybody  their  secrets. 

8.  Good  reason  why ;  they  don't  know  any. 

L.  Oh,  they  do.  My  father  is  a  Free  Mason,  and  he  always  looks  as  if 
he  knew  something. 

8,  That  mnst  be  where  his  son  gets  his  brilliant  expression. 

L.  Pll  give  you  a  ^"brilliant  expresaon,"  Charlie  Scott,  if  you  don't 
hold  sp. 

J.  Come,  come,  boys ;  we  haven't  any  time  foil  that  sort  of  play.  If 
you're  in  favor  of  haviug  a  society,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  organize, 

W.  Shall  we  have  badges,  Percy  f 

J".  Yes ;  pins,  I  think,  with  the  initials  of  the  society  engraved  on  them. 

8.  Will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  inform  your  humble  servant  what  the 
initials  of  the  society  might  be  1 

J.  Well,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  choose  a  name  for  the  society ;  and 
the  f\ui  is  in  having  a  name  that  will  not  denote  the  character  of  the  soci- 
ety ;  and  so  some  secret  societies,  especially  in  colleges,  have  taken  two 
or  three  Greek  letters  for  their  names. 

L.  Is  that  what  they  do  it  for  f  I  always  wondered.'  Cousin  James 
cised  belong  to  the  **  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society,"  when  he  was  in  college. 
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B.  Bat  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  have  any  Greek  letters  ;  we 
don't  know  any  thing  aboat  Greek.  * 

J.  (producing  a  book,)  But  I  hare  an  old  Greek  grammar  that  I 
foand  at  home  the  other  day,  in  which  all  the  letters  are  spelled  oat  in 
English.  (Lee  and  Scon  advance  and  look  over  the  book,  which  Percy 
opens.) 

L.  Bat  how  shall  we  know  how  to  pronoance  them,  any  way  ? 

S,  Ob,  take  some  that  are  easy.  Here's  one,  Pi.  P  i  couldn't  spell 
any  thing  else. 

J.  And  here's  another,  Eta.    Let's  haye  It  the  ''  Eta  Pi  Society." 

S.  No  ;  the  ^  Pi  Eta  Society,"  and  then  we  shall  all  be  pie-eaters. 

J.  I  think  "  Eta  Pi  Society"  woold  sound  better. 

L,  So  do  L 

J,  All  in  faror  of  haymg  the  society  called  "  The  Eta  Pi  Society"  may 
signify  it  by  saying  **  Ay." 

AU  except  Scott,  Ay  1 

J,  All  opposed,  by  saying  "  No." 

S.  No,  sir! 

B,  Charlie  wants  to  be  a  "  pie-eater." 

X.  He's  that  safe  enough  already,  when  he  can  get  any  pie  to  eat. 

J.  Now,  let's  form  our  constitution. 

W.  Our  what  ? 

/.  Our  constitution.  The  Sodety  most  haye  a  constitution  and  '^by- 
laws." 

8,  I  propose  for  a  buy  law,  that  the  society  bay  their  pie  at  Brooks's 
bakery. 

B   Keep  still,  Charlie  Scott. 

J,  That  motion  is  out  of  order!  Will  any  one  propose  a  by-taw^  such 
as  societies  generally  haye  ? 

L,  My  sister  is  president  of  a  secret  society  at  boardingp-school,  and  I 
saw  a  list  of  their  **  by-laws"  once,  and  this  was  one  :  "  Erery  member  of 
the  society  shall  introduce  eyery  other  member  of  the  society  to  all  her 
gentlemen  friends  in  the  dty." 

J.  Oh,  fudge  I  That's  a  girl's  secret  society.  We  don't  want  any  such 
nonsense. 

[Enter  Mb.  Humisb.] 

Mr.  H,  Why,  boys  I    Hayen't  you  gone  yet  ?    It  is  nearly  five. 
W,  We  stopped  to  form  a  secret  society. 

8,  Yes,  su*,  the  "  Eta  Pi  Society"  has  had  the  honor  of  being  formed 
this  afternoon. 
Mr,  H,  You  haye  had  a  hand  in  this,  Percy ;  hayen't  yon  7 
J,  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  think  it  yery  foolish  ? 
Mr,  H,  By  no  means.    I  think  it  a  yery  good  thing  for  yoa  to  start 
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the  society,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  it  a  good  thing  to  belong  to  it. 
TVhat  do  yoQ  propose  to  do  as  a  society  7 

8,  Eat  a  pie,  sir. 

J.  We  have  not  decided  yet  what  to  do.  I  don't  belieye  we  wonld  all 
agree  to  have  it  entirely  a  literary  society ;  bat  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
thing  to  be  connected  in  this  way,  even  if  it  is  not  a  literary  society  ? 
•  Mr.  H.  Yery  good,  indeed.  One  of  the  best  things  aboat  any  society 
is  the  promotion  and  cnltivation  of  a  brotherly  feeling.  Bat  another  and 
better  characteristic  consists  in  making  the  standard  of  admission  and 
membership  so  high,  that  it  is  reaUy  an  honor  to  beloDg  to  it  I  conld 
wish  the  ''  Eta  Pi  Society''  nothing  better  than  that  refinement  of  man- 
ners, snperiority  of  scholarship,  and  integrity  of  morals  should  ever  be 
synonymous  with  membership. 

W.  I  move  that  Mr.  Hunter  be  our  president. 

8,  I  second  that  motion. 

J.  The  motion  is  made  and  seconded  that — 

Mr.  H,  Hold,  boys.  Not  so  fast.  Allow  me  to  dedme  your  kindness ; 
and,  while  I  shall  always  hold  myself  ready  to  be  of  service  to  you,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  organizing,  I  think  you  will  enjoy  joxit  society 
more,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  depend  entirely  on  yourselves.  How 
often  do  you  propose  to  meet? 

J,  Every  week. 

B.  and  L.  Every  week  1 

W.  I  don't  believe  I  can  come,  if  it's  in  the  evening. 

8.  Oh,  he  can't  go  out  nights  ;  can  he,  poor  dear !  The  apron-strings 
are  not  quite  long  enough.     {He pats  WiUie  on  the  shoulder.) 

W,  Let  me  alone,  Charlie  Scott.  I'm  not  tied  to  my  motlier's  apron- 
strings  anymore  than  you,  only  I  don't  twitch  them  so  hard  ;  and,  besides, 
my  mother  doesn't  wear  strings  to  her  apron,  she  wears  a  hook  and  button. 

8,  {holding  his  sides,)  Oh,  me  I  Does  she  hook  the  button,  or  button 
the  hook  ? 

Mr.  JSl  After  the  "  Eta  Pi  Society"  is  formed,  I  shall  not  expect  to 
hear  such  remarks  from  you,  Charlie.  You  know  what  I  think  of  boys 
who  feel  too  big  to  mind  their  mothers,  and  not  big  enough  to  despise 
plaguing  little  boys. 

J.  But  do  you  think  we  have  a  nice  name  for  our  society  ? 

Mr.  H.  Yes.  The  name  alone  means  nothing ;  but  in  connection  with 
iihe  society,  you  can  make  it  mean  a  great  deal.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  to 
hold  your  next  meeting  at  my  house,  a  week  from  to-night,  and,  mean- 
while, let  each  draw  up  such  "  by-laws"  as  he  thinks  would  be  appro- 
priate to  the  society.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  week's  thought. 
And  now,  good-night,  and  a  long  life  to  the  ''  Eta  Pi  Society !" 

AU,  Good-night,  sir ! 

8.  Ne'er  a  pie  I 
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A  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.* 

AT  the  opeolng  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  there  seemed  a 
prospect  of  a  great  adyance  toward  an  effective  educational  system 
in  this  coantry.  It  had  been  perceived  that  the  retoming  South  was 
utterly  destitute  of  public  schools,  and  indifferent,  if  not  averse,  to  th^ 
introduction  ;  that  in  the  North,  no  State  oat  of  New  England  had  a 
school-system  which  is  not  disgraceful  when  compared  with  our  progress 
in  other  directions  ;  that  incompetent  or  underpaid  teachers  and  school- 
officers,  lax  attendance  of  pupils,  a  prevailing  indifference  to  the  whole 
subject  of  popular  education,  together  with  the  inadequate  appropriations 
by  the  legislatures,  had  shown  the  necessity' of  a  fundamental  change. 
A  national  educational  convention,  held  last  winter  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, determihed  to  appeal  to  the  assistance  of  Congress ;  and  early  in 
the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Education.  Unfortunately,  the  inability  of  that  body  to  realize  the  un* 
portance  of  any  question  not  connected  with  reconstruction,  has  prevented 
any  further  attention  to  a  measure  of  not  inferior  moment  to  our  national 
prosperity  than  the  statua  of  the  negro  or  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  educational  convention,  which  first  gave  the  measure  a  practical 
shape,  seems  to  us  to  have  taken  a  singularly  narrow  view  of  the  matter. 
Constituted,  as  it  largely  was,  of  normal-school  principals,  it  was  a  not 
unnatural  display  of  egotism  that  it  should  favor  a  plan  designed  only  to 
enlarge  the  number  and  revenues  of  normal  schools.  It  did  not  quite 
ignore  the  needs  of  education,  but  it  appeared  never  to  have  considered 
that  a  system  of  schools  to  be  supported  by  the  government  ought  to 
yield  it  in  return  much  more  immediate  advantages  than  those  which 
must  follow  the  general  elevation  of  popular  intelligence.  If  government 
is  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  its  policy  should  embrace 
not  only  the  promotion  of  education,  but  its  own  economical  and  efficient 
administration.  That  these  two  ends  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  means  is,  we  think,  not  only  feasible,  but  peremptorily  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  languishing,  neglected,  ill-officered  public 
schools — except  where  we  have  none  at  all ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we 
iail  to  secure  that  degree  of  popular  intelligence  requisite  to  a  successful 
republican  government.  On  the  other,  we  have  an  army  and  navy  offi- 
cered by  men  edvoated  at  great  public  expense,  but  selected  by  a  system 
of  favoritism  which  pays  no  regard  to  their  fitness  for  such  positions ; 
we  have  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  government  filled  by  those  who  lay 
claim  to  no  experience  or  qualifications  for  their  duties,  whose  af^int- 
ment  is  determined  by  merely  political  considerations,  and  who  are  ousted 

•  Eoand  Table,  May  12lh. 
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to  make  room  for  new  iDcorabeate  just  i»  tbe^  become  qualified  to  fill  tkek 
posts.  It  has  loug  beea  obvioos  that  tbe  whole  plan  of  rotation  in  office 
vas  ppoductiFC  of  ^orraption,  veoalitj,  and  all  the  daagers  which  most 
threaten  republics.  » 

Both  of  these  evils  ought  to  be  abolisbed  by  a  national  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ocatioB.  It  shonld  establish  schools,  whenever  needed,  and,  by  .enforcing 
attendance  upon  them,  render  practicable  the  *'  intelligence  test^  of  sal^ 
Irage.  I<t  should  provide  that  these  schools  shall  be  the  only  roads  to 
government  patronage ;  that  diligence  and  talent  displayed  in  tbem 
shall  be  rewarded  by  permanent  sitnatiaas  ander  the  government ;  that 
in  accordance  with  the  bent  of  a  boy^s  genias,  he  shall  be  promoted  to 
West  Point  or  to  Annapolis,  to  post-office  or  cnstom-bonse,  to  diplomatic 
corps  or  professorship  in  the  government  schools.  Snch  naeans,  it  is  ob- 
vious, must  both  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools,  and  secure  the  conntry 
a  coips  of  officers  of  goatanteed  capacity  and  integrity,  while  deliverii^ 
it  from  the  strongest  incentives  to  political  corruption. 

Such  a  system  of  education  should  by  no  means  be  limited  to  the  lower 
grades  of  schools.  A  Urge  part  of  their  pupils,  it  is  true,  would  be  pro- 
moted, as  we  bave  indicated,  to  the  military  or  naval  academies,  or  to 
the  offices  of  the  departments  ;  their  female  graduates  would  be  compe- 
tent to  fill  positions  for  which  only  woman's  education,  not  bor  ability, 
disquaUfies  her.  But  there  are  many  whose  talents  lie  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  whose  culture  would  amply  repay  the  government  for  tbe 
expense  it  involved.  For  such  there  ought  to  be  provided  scbolaush^ 
in  our  best  coUeges  and  professional  schools,  antil,  as  in  due  time  would 
ondoubtedly  be  the  case,  the  government  school-system  embraced  all  that 
was  necessary  to  education,  from  the  lowest  primary  school  to  tbe  highest 
oniversity. 

Such  an  institntion,  beneficent  alike  to  the  people  and  tbe  government, 
and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  our  ideal  republicanism,  could,  we  believe, 
be  maintained  at  a  cost  little  greater  than  that  of  the  wretched  district 
schools  which  cover  the  country.  When  the  saving  that  must  result 
irom  the  conduct  of  government  business  hy  faithful  and  well-trained 
officers  \&  also  takai  into  account,  its  trae  economy  is  obvious.  The 
present  condition  of  education  is  lamentable ;  that  of  the  'public  service 
and  national  officers  is  such  as  to  fill  thou^tful  men  with  the  gravest 
apprehensions,  t^lie  present  term  of  Congress  may  be  too  near  its  close 
to  allow  tbe  revival  of  the  bill,  but  it  ought  to  be  bne  of  the  first  meas- 
ures passed  at  its  next  sitting. 


We  may  silently  observe  things  we  need  not  speak  of;  in  this  way  we 
learn  many  a  profitable  lesson  without  the  cost  of  imprudence. 
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Vacatiok  Duty. — A  School-book  Bureait  needed. 

A  S  the  school-year  approaches  its  end,  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
'^^  yacation  are  duly  mingled  with  plans  for  the  campaign  which  sets 
in  after  the  smnmer  holidays.  Of  course,  there  is  much  castle-building  ; 
and  some  profit,  too,  from  the  exercise.  Many  plans  assnme  no  definite 
shape,  yet  they  are  not  without  yalue.  While  we  do  not  believe  teachers 
should  haye  "  school  on  the  brain"  during  vacation,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  certain  matters  can  be  better  attended  to  during  vacation 
than  in  session  time.  « 

We  have  specially  in  mind  the  selection  of  text-books'  for  nse  during 
the  next  school-year.  That  this  is  no  easy  task,  we  are  prepared  to 
admit.  Why  it  is  difficult,  we  can  not  fully  discuss  in  this  place.  One 
reason  is  the  number  of  pretentious  school-books,  prepared  by  incompe- 
tent persons,  and  pushed  into  the  market  by  enterprising,  ignorant,  and 
unscrupulous  publishers.  Some  time  we  shall  expose  some  of  the  tricks 
practised  to  secure  the  use  of  such  books.  The  lack  of  merit  in  most  of 
our  American  school-books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grossly  inaccurate 
statements  which  abound  in  nine-tenths  of  even  *'  the  most  approved," 
renders  a  wise  selection  most  arduous.  Few  teachers  have  the  time  to 
carefully  examine  all  which  are  claimed  to  be  really  excellent.  Besides, 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  any  one  teacher  shall  be  thoroughly  qualified 
to  discriminate  between  the  truth  and  error,  which  are  too  often  mingled 
in  almost  equal  proportion.  What  we  really  need  is  a  National  School- 
book  Bureau.  This  should  be  presided  over  by  nine  incorruptible, 
thoroughly  educated,  discriminating,  experienced  teachers,  aided  by  com- 
petent assistants.  All  should  be  far  removed  from  the  influences  of  com- 
pilers and  publishers  of  school-books.  Upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
every  school-book  published  they  should  prepare  an  elaborate  report. 
This  report  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  teiftcber  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government.    This  Bureau  we  hope  to  see  established. 

Meanwhile,  however,  teachers  must  go  on,  and  do  the  best  they  can 
under  the  existing  circumstances.    Why  not»  then,  devote  this  summer's 
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vacation  to  the  study  of  text-books  ?  After  the  vacation  it  will  be  too 
late  ;  for  your  classes  will  then  be  ready  and  waiting,  and  you  would  be 
obliged  to  go  on  with  the  old  books,  unsatLsfactory  as  they  are. 

The  racation  affords  ample  opportunity  to  read  and  examine  the  books, 
and  to  compare  experiences  and  ideas  with  your  associates  in  the  field. 
By  all  means  read  and  examine  the  books  without  r^ard  to  *^  recom- 
mendations and  testimonials."  These  are  commonly  written  by  interested 
persons.  Do  not  put  trust  in  the  "  highly  complimentary  notices^'  which 
appear  "in  the  papers."  Even  the  well-sung  praises  of  some  of  the 
educational  journals  are  not  very  reliable.  In  fact,  there  is  no  really 
standard  authority  upon  whose  judgments  and  decisions  the  teacher  can 
rely  in  selecting  his  iext-books.  He  must  study  and  examine  for  himself. 
He  can  easily  determine  how  far  the  statements  of  the  books  are  facts,  by 
referring  to  the  standard  authorities. 

Having  determined  what  books  are  best,  use  them  for  the  coming  year, 
in  spite  of  persuasive  opposing  efforts.  Do  not  make  any  unnecessary 
changes  in  session  time.  Bather  correct  the  books  ahready  in  use. 
Teachers  who  will  make  intelligent  decisions  about  text-books  during  the 
vacation  will  be  prepared  for  much  greater  usefulness  during  the  next 
school-year. 

Business  Colleges. 

THERE  is  hardly  a  city  or  town  ia  the  land  that  has  not  one  or  more 
institutions  for  the  initiation  of  young  men  into  the  mysteries  of 
business.  They  are  called  '*  colleges,"  and  are  usually^  very  liberally  pat- 
ronized. Every  possible  means  is  adopted  to  tempt  young  men  thither. 
Lists  of  names  are  supplied  by  postmasters ;  and  ever  after,  until  they 
respond  favorably,  or  beg  to  be  let  alone,  they  are  plied  with  every 
possible  device  of  advertisement,  prospectus,  and  promise  of  business 
positions.  The  most  common  argument  employed^  is,  that  a  degree  from 
a  business  college  will  greatly  facilitate  entrance  into  business  life.  This 
is  generally  the  strongest  appeal,  and  from  every  part  of  the  country  flow 
into  the  "business  colleges"  crowds  of  young  men.  One  institution — 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  kind— has  an  average  attendance  of 
twelve  hundred  students.  Papers  are  published,  setting  forth  the  untold 
advante^es  of  this  department  of  education,  popular  lecturers  and  bands 
of  music  are  employed  to  lend  idat  to  the  matter  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks- 
after  appearing  in  the  magic  circle,  a  young  man  carries  off  the  wand  of 
universal  knowledge  that  \b  to  turn  thereafter  all  things  to  gold. 

So  far  as  they  g6,  we  believe  these  institutions  to  be  of  some  value. 
But  most  young  men  will  do  better  to  apply  themselves  to  general  study 
until  they  are  ready  to  commence  active  business.  The  more  time  spent 
in  study,  the  better.    In  these  days,  thorough  business  accomplishments 
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are  only  attained  by  thorough  edocation.  Nor  is  the  edacation  of  the 
bosiness  colleges  greatly  considered  by  basioess  men  in  employing  clerks 
and  assistants,  while  a  general  edacation  and  general  information  are 
counted  as  of  tlie  greatest  yalae.  Jn  fact,  the  graduate  of  a  business 
college  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  city,  so  great  is  the  prejudice  against 
a  system  necessarily  arbitrary  and  superficial.  The  fact  is,  this  smatter- 
ing of  practical  knowledge  is  Tery  apt  to  induce  airs  and  conceits  which 
business  men  can  not  brook.  A  young  man  must  be  willing  to  commence 
at  the  bottom,  leaiiilng  the  business  principles  and  habits  of  his  employer. 
His  degree  from  a  ^'  college^  will  aid  him  but  little  ;  and  if  it  leads  him 
to  pretensions  and  arrogance,  it  is  very  likely  to  work  to  his  injury. 

Thus  flippantly  does  our  cleyer  neighbori  the  Bound  Table,  dispose  of 
an  entire  class  of  schools,  because  of  the  shortcomings  and  abuses  of  a 
few  individuals  of  ttte  class.  Suppose  some  pretenders  have  intruded 
themselves  into  the  management  of  business  colleges,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  system  ?  If  there  are  pernicious  weekly  papers, 
and  indifferent  educational  journals,  should  the  Bound  Table,  and  the 
American  Educational  Monthly,  on  that  account  be  condenmed  ? 

We  can  not  understand  how  the  Bound  Table  could  be  betrayed  into 
calling  the  "system  necessarily  arbitrary  and  superficial."  That  some 
of  the  soK^alled  business  colleges  are  superficial  is  too  true ;  but  the  sys- 
tem is  not  necessarily  superficial.  As  we  understand  it,  the  boslDess 
colleges  do  not  pretend  to  afford  facilities  for  acquiring  a  "general 
education,''  any  more  than  the  agricultural  colleges  pretend  to  cultivate 
Greek  roots. 

We  should  examine  into  the  ckuns  and  purposes  of  the  business 
colleges,  rather  than  pass  hasty  jcfdgment  upon  them  from  a  knowledge 
of  "  one  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  hundred  students." 
These  schools  claim  to  instruct  mainly  in  the  elementary  mathematics,  as 
applied  to  business  calculations,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  business 
forms  and  customs.  The  student  should  have  the  groundwork  of  a 
good  general  education  before  he  resorts  to  the  busmess  college,  just 
as  is  required  before  entering  our  normal,  law,  medical,  or  theological 
schools.  If  the  student  has  this  thorough  education,  and  is  possessed  of 
good  common  sense,  he  can  profitably  spend  a  few  months  at  a  good 
business  college,  before  entering  into  business.  But  if  he  lack  proper 
education  and  good  common  sense,  of  course  he  will  assume  "  airs  and 
conceits  which  business  men  can  not  brook."  No  school  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  early  fundamental  training,  and  the  deficient 
supply  of  brains,  in  those  who  may  chance  to  resort  to  them  for  in- 
struction. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

HoROLULV,  HawAllM  Manda,  March  19, 1866L 

TITR.  EDITOR— So  long  accustomed  to  titbits  of  battles  lost  and  won, 
jjJL  of  whole  armies  served  ap  for  breakfast,  only  to  prepare  th&  appetite 
for  a  still  stronger  meal  at  noon,  how  do  70a  Yankees  manage  to  come 
down  to  plain  diet  of  the  hamdrnm  affairs  of  social  and  basmess  Ufe, 
spiced  with  a  few  steamboat  explosions  or  railroad  collisions,  and  an  occa- 
sional suicide  or  highway  robbery  ?  I  suppose  you  hardly  deign  eyeu  to 
notice  the  little  olla  podrida,  down  in  Mexico,  which  that  inexperienced 
cook,  Max.,  is  trying  to  render  palatable  with  such  savory  compounds  as 
Belgian  beer  and  Limberg  cheese,  Austrian  krout,  and  frogs,  fresh  caught 
and  kicking,  just  from  the  Seine.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  this  new  Chilian 
stew,  seasoned  with  its  Castilian  garlic,  possesses  any  charms  for  stomachs 
80  long  accustomed  to  domestic  grape  and  canister,  bombshells  and 
swamp-angels. 

Have  you  the  least  idea,  therefore,  my  dear  Monthly,  that  any  one  of 
your  100,000  readers  can  cease  thinking  of  those  glorious  days  of  Shiloh 
and  Yicksburg  long  enough  to  read  an  article  on — 

THS  EDUCATION   OF    THE   SANDWICH  ISLANDERS? 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  consisting  of  a  group  of  seven  larger  islands 
and  a  few  barren  reefs  of  no  importance,  were  iirst  visited  by  Capt.  Cook, 
in  the  year  1769,  and  were  called  by  him  the  "Sandwich  Islands,"  in 
.honor  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Ten  years  later  he 
dfuled  hither  again,  and,  while  stopping  at  Ke-ale-ke-ktia  bay,  he  had  the 
audacity  to  seize  the  king  and  attempt  to  carry  him  on  board  his  ship  as  a 
hostage  for  the  return  of  a  boat  stolen  by  the  natives.  In  this  attempt 
he  lost  his  life,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  did  not  richly  merit  the  fate 
which  befell  him.  And  here  permit  me  to  correct  an  error  so  common 
with  writers  upon  these  ishinds.  The  natives  of  this  group  were  never 
cannibals,  and  Capt.  Cook  was  not  devoured  by  Queen  Emma,  our 
present  king,  nor  any  of  their  ancestors.  His  bones,  deprived  of  flesh, 
were  sent  around  to  the  different  tribes  and  were  worshiped  as  gods. 
His  heart,  however,  was  eaten  by  a  common  native  through  mistake ;  he 
supposing  it  to  be  the  heart  of  a  dog  which  he  had  killed  the  d&y  before. 

From  this  time  there  was  bat  little  intercourse  between  these  islands  and 
the  civilized  world  till  the  arrival  of  the  American  missionaries  in  1820. 
These  first  missionaries  were  soon  re-enforced  by  others,  who  brought  with 
them,  not  only  Bibles  and  other  religious  books,  but  physicians,  printers, 
and  teachers.  Books  were  soon  multiplied  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue,  and 
the  work  of  teaching  and  civilization  commenced.  I  do  not  propose  to 
describe  the  trials  and  privations  of  these  pioneer  philanthropists,  nor  to 
write  the  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  system  of  education 
which  the  stranger  finds  hereto-day,  for  your  space  would  not  admit,  however 
patient  your  readers  might  be;  bat  permit  me  to  offer  a  f^w  facts,  as  a 
gnuid  sum-total  of  educational  results  for  the  last  forty  years  here  in  these 
islands.  To  you  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
a  smaller  percentage  of  oar  native  population  can  neither  read  nor  write 
than  in  the  United  States — ^the  land  of  newspapers  and  free^chools.  Not 
only  have  we  schools  accessible  to  aU,  and  free,  but  parents  are  obliged| 
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by  law,  to  send  their  chQdren  to  some  school  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

The  common  schools  are  taught  mostly  by  natives.  The  studies  par* 
sued  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  and  the 
teachers  receive  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Of  these  native  schools  there  were  in  the  year  1862,  on  all  the  islands, 
241.  The  nnmber  of  scholars  in  attendance,  during  that  year,  was  7,868  ; 
of  which  4,433  were  males. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  niised  for  school  purposes  was  about 
$30,000  ;  while  that  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was  $20,557.  The 
number  of  schools  and  pupils  have  remained  about  the  same  during  the 
past  three  years,  while  the  receipts  and  expenditures  have  greatly  increased. 
In  every  school  district  a  man  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  government^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every  child  is  in  school  at  the  proper  time. 
Over  these  urchin  gatherers,  called  luruu^  and  over  the  district  teachers, 
are  placed  "  school  agents,"  corresponding  to  "  town  superintendents"  in 
your  rural  districts ;  and  over  all  these,  an  •*  inspector-general,"  corro- 
sponding  to  your  "State  superintendent,"  exercises  control. 

The  present  incumbent  of  this  office  is  Hon.  A.  Fornander,  who  has 
ajready  done  much  in  producing  order  from  confusion,  and  in  perfecting 
the  present  admirable  system  of  education,  by  which  the  native  youth  are 
fast  approaching  the  scholarly  attainments  of  those  frequenting  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  more  favored  lands.  He  is  a  thorough-going;  energetic, 
and  Hue  man — ^in  short,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  king, 
presided  over  by  the  king's  father,  Keknanada,  and  although  this 
department  affords  no  pecuniary  compensation,  they  are  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  They  not  only  provide  ample  funds  for  paying 
teachers  and  school-officers,  and  for  purchasing  apparatus  and  erecting  school 
buildings,  but  they  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  development  of 
plans  and  the  carrying  out  of  their  requirements. 

Besides  these  native  common  schools,  we  have  several  high-schools  and 
seminaries,  which  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  funds  furnished 
directly  from  government.  Among  these,  the  "  Seminary  for  Young 
Men,"  at  Lahainaluna,  deserves  special  attention.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  1831  by  Rev.  Lorrin  Andrews,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Church  Missions.  It  possesses  a  respectable 
library  and  apparatus,  and  a  large  tract  of  land,  the  caltivation  of  which 
enables  the  students  to  defray  their  expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  and 
to  lay  up  small  sums  for  incidentals.  A  few  years  since  the  American 
Board  conveyed  this  whole  property  to  the  Hawaiian  government,  reserv- 
ing'only  a  voice  in  deciding  upon  religious  tenets  to  be  inculcated  there. 
All  the  expenses  of  this  institution  are  now  borne  by  government.  The 
nnmber  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  thcpast  year  has  been  about  one 
hundred.  The  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  four  years,  and  in- 
cludes a  tolerable  knowledge  of  metital,  moral,  and  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections,  togtther 
with  rhetoric,  composition,  and  declamation ;  all,  however,  in  the  Hawaiian 


The  Principal  of  this  institution  is  Rev.  S.  E.  Bishop,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $1,450  and  house-rent.     His 
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first  assistant  is  Key.  0.  B.  Andrews,  a  gradnate  of  the  Miami  (Ohio) 
tJniyersitj,  whose  salary  is  $1,400  and  house-rent. 

The  college  at  Punahow,  Oahn,  for  both  sexes,  founded  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Dole  in  1841,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board,  has  exerted  an 
influence  for  good  in  these  islands  that  cannot  be  estimated  ;  pot  only  in 
supplyiug  native  and  foreign  teachers  for  oar  common  and  high  schools, 
and  in  affording  facilities  for  all  to  acquire  a  liberal  and  polished  education, 
but  it  has  sent  no  inconsiderable  number  of  teachers  and  missionaries  to 
other  parts  of  the  earth  needing  their  serrices.  The  buildings  are  ample 
and  commodious,  and  well  furnished.  The  college  possesses  a  fine  cabinet 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  apparatus.  The  coarse  of  study  embraces  all  that 
is  usually  taaght  in  the  best  ladies'  seminaries  of  the  States,  while  young 
men  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  the  different  classes  in  any  of  the 
Eastern  colleges. 

Students  here  are  taught  in  English,  although  the  Hawaiian  is  pursued 
as  Bl  study.  About  seventy-five  students  have  been  in  attendance  here 
daring  the  past  year.  This  college  is  supported  by  endowments  from  the 
American  Board  and  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  hj  a  charge  for  tuition. 
The  expense  for  board  and  tuition  is  about  194  a  month,  besides  a  few 
extras.  W.  P.  Alexander,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  is  presi- 
dent.   He  receives  a  salary  of  $1,400  and  house-rent. 

His  first  assistant  is  E.  P.  Church,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  dberlin 
College,  Ohio,  who,  with  his  wife,  also  a  teacher,  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,200  and  board  and  hoilse-rent.  Mr.  Church  has  bat  recently  arrived 
from  the  States,  and  we  consider  him  and  his  lady  a  great  acquisition  to 
both  our  social  and  educational  interests. 

The  Royal  High  School  of  Honolulu,  funded  by  A.  S.  Cooke,  in  1840, 
has  exerted  a  peculiar  influence,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  numbers 
of  thorough  scholars  it  has  sent  out,  but  as  being  the  school  in  which  the 
present  king  and  most  of  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  other  chiefs,  received 
their  education.  The  main  edifice,  built  of  the  native  reef-coral,  is  a  fine 
and  imposing  structure,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  The  primary  department  is  taaght  in  a  neat  wooden  build- 
ing, which  has  accommodation  for  about  seventy-five  pupils. 

Both  of  these  buildings  are  well  adapted,  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected,  being  airy,  well  arranged,  and  supplied  with  improved  furni- 
ture and  all  apparatus  considered  necessary  in  a  modem  school.  A  spring, 
in  the  mountain  adjacent,  supplies  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  for  the 
extensive  grounds,  in  which  a  large  Variety  of  shade-trees  and  shrubbery 
has  been  planted.  The  gymnastic  apparatus  of  the  playgrounds  also  shows 
that  the  physical  culture  of  our  youuff  men  is  not  neglected.  During  the 
past  year  about  two  hundred  pupib  have  attended  this  school.  The 
studies  pursued  In  the  higher  department  embrace  all  the  branches  of  a 
common  and  higher  English  education,  including  the  natural  and  moral 
sciences  and  higher  mathematics.  The  students  are  charged  a  nominal 
tuition  of  five  dollars  a  year,  and  the  school  is  open  to  all  young  men,  both 
native  and  foreign.  This  school  is  owned  and  supported  entirely  by 
government.  J.  R.  Kinney,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
is  principal  His  salary  is  $1,800  a  year.  He  is  assisted  by  three  ladies, 
one  educated  m  the  States,  one  at  Punahow,  and  the  other  at  the  Royal 
School. 
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Corregponding  with  this  school,  at  present  only  for  boys,  the  goveni- 
ment  has  recently  established  a  day^chool  In  another  part  of  town,  in 
which  yoang  ladies  are  tanght  not  only  the  common  branches  of  an  English 
education,  but  the  arts  of  domestle  life;  as  practised  in  other  countries. 
About  one  hundred  pupils  attend  this  school,  of  which  two  teachers  have 
charge,  with  salaries  of  $600  and  $600  respectively.  One  is  an  American 
and  the  other  an  English  lady. 

Besides  these,  there  are  schools  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  at  Lahaina  and 
Makawao,  Maui,  at  Hanalei,  Kauai,  and  at  different  places  on  Oaha  and 
Molokai,  in  which  the  common  and  higher  branches  are  taught,  both  in 
native  and  English.  They  are  sapported  whoHy  or  in  part  by  government. 
At  the  variooB  sebools  of  this  class  there  have  been  in  attendance,  dnring 
the  past  year,  from  600  to  800  pupils,  male  and  female.  In  addition  to 
all  these  schools  there  are  numerous  other  sectarian  and  private  schools, 
for  both  foreign  and  native  pupils,  sustained  by  private  benevolence,  or  by 
a  direct  charge  for  board,  tuition,  etc.  These  schools  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  education,  experience,  and  refinement,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  years  of  faithful  labor  we  have  Hawaiians  fitted  for  almost 
any  station  in  social  and  civil  life ;  ministers,  lawyers,  and  legislators,  whose 
talents  and  attainments  would  do  honor  to  any  land. 

Eesumu  Haoli. 


Saxatooa,  New  York,  Itaf ,  ISML 

MR.  EDITOR  — Saratoga  is  world-wide  renowned  for  its  mineral 
springs  ;  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  one  called 
"  High  Rock,''  the  present  property  of  Messrs.  Ainsworth  and  McCaffrey. 
This  spring  has  never  been  tubed,  its  flow  having  always  been  natural. 
At  present,  however,  its  owners  are  preparing  to  tube  it,  and  in  doing  so 
have  made  some  interesting  discoveries  that  may  throw  additional  light  on 
the  "  antiquity  of  man/'  It  is  well  known  that  the  High  Rock  Spring 
has  deposited  for  centuries  the  minerals  held  in  solution,  forming  at  its 
mouth  a  somewhat  conical-shaped  rock,  about  four  feet  high  and  ^^e  feet 
in  diameter  at  its  base.  This  rock  has  a  hole  at  its  apex  six  inches  across, 
from  which  the  water  flowed  in  years  agone,  but  in  later  years  it  has 
found  an  outlet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rock.  In  preparing  to  tube 
the  spring  the  cone  was  removed  ;  the  rock  immediately  below  it,  and  of 
the  same  formation,  being  quite  disintegrating  and  opposing  no  obstacle 
to  its  removal.  Directly  under  this  was  a  white  mineral  deposit,  much 
resembling  slaked  lime,  and  extending  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  feet. 
Immediately  beneath  this  white  soft  deposit  were  found  four  logs  with 
their  ends  placed  upon  each  other,  forming  a  nearly  square  curb  around 
the  spring.  Two  of  them  were  about  eight  feet  long,  the  other  two  some- 
what shorter.  They  were  found  to  he  pine,  and  were  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  Underlying  these  was  a  quantity  of  pine  brush,  on 
which  the  logs  were,  with  design,  placed.  Next  below  came  several  ffeet 
of  soil,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  the  solid 
lime-rock,  at  which  is  the  mouth  proper  of  the  spring.  -  Prom  the  dirt 
removed,  many  curiosities,  such  as  dippers  and  Indian  arrows,  were  taken. 
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That  these  logs  were  placed  there  by  haman  hands  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  The  question  of  interest^  then,  is  when  were  they 
placed  there?  We  know  that  centuries  ago,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
Indian  tradition,  this  continent  was  inhabited  by  tribes  whose  numbers  and 
power  are  easily  shown  to  have  been  considerable.  Did  such  a  people 
remore  this  **  High  Rock,'*  remove  the  hundreds  of  loads  of  deposit  below 
it,  place  the  brush  and  logs  as  they  were  recently  found,  scatter  their 
implements  among  the  accumulated  earth,  and  then  replace  all  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  ?  ,  This  supposition  is  untenable.  The  cone  was  never 
before  removed.  ,AU  this  deposit  has  been  made  shice  the  logs  were 
placed  there.  Then  comes  the  important  question,  how  much  time  has 
elapsed  since  this  curb  was  made  ?  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
"  High  Rock''  was  in  size,  apparently,  the  same  as  to-day.  Now,  if  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  made  so  little  change  as  to  be  hardly  discern* 
ible,  what  time  must  have  elapsed  while  the  cone  was  forming  ?  and  what, 
while  the  softer  parts  below  it,  and  the  powdered,  white  mineral  imme- 
diately overlaying  the  logs,  were  accumulating  ?  This  Question  can  never 
be  definitely  answered,  yet  the  time  may  be  approximately  known  by  a  few 
years'  observations.  The  spring  is  to  be  tubed,  so  that  the  water  shall 
again  flow  through  the  "  rock"  and  drip  over  its  surface.  By  measuring 
the  thickness  of  the  deposit  made  on  this  cone  for,  say,  twenty  years, 
some  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  entire  formation. 
Such  observations  will  doubtless  be  made. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Perry,  Messrs.  Hall,  Weatherwax,  and  many  others  were 
present  when  the  logs  were  removed,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  some  present 
that  the  front  log,  which  wae  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  was 
heion,on  its  front  face.  H.  T.  Hickok. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

THE  Academy  of  Sciences  (Paris)  has  received  from  M.  Duchartre 
a  highly  interestmg  communication  on  certain  well-known  plants, 
called  creepers,  because  their  stalks,  'too  weak  to  sustain  themselves, 
tend  to  twine  round  the  nearest  objects.  They  generally  do  this  from 
left  to  right — that  is,  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  but  some  spe- 
cies  turn  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  either 
one  or  the  other  change  its  direction.  Palm,  Yon  Mohl,  Dutrochet,  and 
Charles  Darwin  have  successively  expressed  the  opinion  that  light  is  the 
cause  of  this  tendency  ;  but  experimental  proof  being  wanting,  Duchartre, 
who  had  discovered  that  the  Cninese  yam  could  live  a  long  tune  in  the 
dark,  resolved  to  test  the  theory  with  it.  At  the  end  of  May  he  placed 
one  in  a  pot,  and  as  soon  as  it  showed  its  stem  above-ground  he  took  it 
down  to  a  cellar  where  it  remained  in  complete  darkness  until  the  2d  of 
August.  The  stem  in  seven  weeks  grew  about  five  feet  (one  meter  and  a 
half).  It  looked  withered  and  white,  but  was  strong  and  perfectly 
straight,  showing  nowhere  a  tendency  to  twine  itself  round  the  sticki 
which  had  been  placed  there  for  its  support.  Another  yam  was  planted 
nearly  a  month  later,  and  left  exposed  to  daylight  until  it  had  tamed 
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itself  twice  round  its  stick.  It  was  then  jAaced  in  the  cellar,  where  its 
stem,  still  obeying  its  natnral  tendency,  went  round  once  more,  but  in  a 
more  rertical  direction  than  before ;  after  which,  it  grew  straight  np 
along  the  pole  to  which  it  was  fastened  as  it  grew.  It  was  now  agaia 
taken  into  the  garden,  where  it  immediately  began  to  twine  round  again, 
making  five  close  turns;  and  when  it  was  once  more  taken  into  the 
cellar,  it  continued  its  growth  again  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  so  on,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  alternately  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark.  The  same  phenom- 
enon was  observed  also  in  the  Mandevillea  suaveolena ;  b^t  on  the  other 
band,  the  bean  and  the  Iponiea  purpurea  continue  to  twine  round  their 
supports  in  the  dark.  * 

— In  a  memoir  read  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Newton  shows  that  the  number  of  shooting-stars  visible  at 
any  one  time  over  the  whole  earth  is  10,460  times  the  number  visible  at 
any  one  place.  The  whole  number  of  meteoroids  visible  to  the  telescope, 
which  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere,  daily,  he  estimates  at  400,000,000. 
The  mean  distance  of  the  meteor  parts  varies  between  140  and  232 
kilometers.  Professor  Newton  calculates  that  in  the  space  which  the 
earth  traverses,  there  are  as  as  many  as  13,000  small  bodies  in  every 
volume  of  space  the  size  of  the  earth ;  each  of  these,  such  as  would 
furnish  a  shooting-star  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  .  If  telescofMc  meteors 
be  counted,  this  number  would  be  increased  at  least  forty-fold.  The 
Professor  does  not  regard  these  as  the  fragments  of  former  worlds,  but 
rather  as  the  materiids  out  of  which  worlds  are  forming. 

— It  has  been  estimated  that  the  ocean  contains  160,000  cubic  miles 
of  magnesium,  a  quantity  which  would  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe,  both  sea  and  land,  to  a  thickness  of  more  than  eight  feet  In 
obtaining  salt  from  sea- water,  the  residuum  is  largely  magnesium.  It 
constitutes  13  per  cent,  of  magnesian  limestone,  a  rock  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  enormous  quantities.  Four  years  ago,  all  the  chemists 
who  had  obtained  it  probably  did  not  possess  an  ounce  among  theoL 
Two  years  ago,  its  price  was  112  gpiineas  per  pound.  Now,  owing  to 
improvements  recently  introduced,  magnesium  wire  is  sold  at  three  pence 
per  foot.  It  has  been  suggested  that  when  it  becomes  cheaper,  vessels  of 
war  should  be  built  of  it ;  for  while  it  is  but  little  heavier  than  *^  heart  of 
oak,''  it  is  as  strong  and  tenacious  as  steel. 

— Excellent  results  are  obtained  in  the  economical  use  of  coal  as  fuel 
by  feediog  the  fire  from  below,  and  thus  burning  the  fuel  from  the  surface 
downward,  instead  of  from  below  upward,  as  usual.  The  air  admitted  is 
heated  somewhat  by  the  lower  strata  of  fuel,  before  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  hot  coals,  which  assists  in  a  very  marked  manner  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  carbon.  In  a  puddling-fumace,  which  had  consumed 
41  cwt.  of  fuel,  only  20  pounds  bf  unbnmed  residue  was  found.  Hie 
modifications  necessary  to  carry  out  this  improvement  under  boilers  are 
few  and  inexpensive,  and  the  results  are  so  good  that  at  the  Qartness 
Works,  near  Glasgow  (Scotland),  the  weekly  returns  show  a  saving  of 
one-third. 

— BeV.  Frederic  Gardiner,  by  inserting  a  line  of  stakes  in  the  ice 
across  the  Kennebec  River,  in  the  early  part  of  February,  found,  in  the 
middle  of  March,  that  there  had  been  an  expansion  of  the  ice  of  over  12 
feet  in  a  breadth  of  500  feet.    As  during  this  time  the  temperature  of 
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the  water  was  nearly  equal,  the  expansion  must  have  been  due  to  the 
sun's  rays,  which  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  the  least  ex- 
pansion on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  ice  was  partially  shielded  from  the 
sun  by  a  high  bank. 

— ^Pharaoh's  Serpents  have  been  succeeded  by  a  new  scientific  sensa- 
tion, Zauber  Fhotographien^  or  Magic  Photographs.  These  are  sold 
in  two  envelopes  :  the  first  contams  pieces  of  wnite  albnmenized  paper  ; 
the  other,  slips  of  white  blotting-paper  of  a  corresponding  size.  One  of 
the  former  is  moj^tened  with  water,  and  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  other 
envelope,  likew^e  wet,  is  laid  thereon,  when  a  Ibeautiful  photograph  is 
instantly  developed  on  its  albnmenized  surface.  Photographs  have,  of 
course,  been  printed  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  albnmenized  slips,  and 
then  decolorized  with  bromic  or  iodic  acid ;  the  other  pieces  of  paper 
have  been  soaked  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  application  of  this 
reducing  agent  to  the  hidden  photograph  brines  it  to  view. 

— ^The  Scientific  American  thus  explains  the  "  spiritual  photographs,'' 
which  a  few  years  ago  caused  so  much  discussion.  Photographers  are 
acquainted  with  three  or  four  different  ways  in  which  secondary  images 
may  appear  in  photographs.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  sensitive  glass 
plate  has  served  its  turn  as  a  negative,  the  film  of  collodion  is  removed 
from  it,  and  it  may  then  be  used  for  a  new  photograph.  But  it  is  found 
that  unless  extreme  care  be  used  some  faint  traces  of  the  former  picture 
will  remain,  and  these  may  appear  as  a  sort  of  ghostly  attendant  upon  the 
figure  forming  the  second  picture.  One  photographer,  in  endeavoring  to 
utilize  an  old  plate,  which  had  done  its  duty  as  a  negative  of  the  late 
Prince  Ck)n8ort,  could  not  wholly  erase  the  image  ;  wa^h  or  rub  as  he 
might,  there  was  always  a  faint  ghost  of  the  prince  accompanying  any 
sni^quent  photograph  taken  on  the  same  plate.  Dr.  Phipson  relates 
that  a  friend  of  his  received  at  Brussels  a  box  of  glass  plates,  quite  new 
and  highly  polished,  each  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  the  Independance  Beige 
newspaper.  A  lady  sat  for  her  photograph  l^ken  on  one  of  these  plates, 
and  both  the  photographers  and  the  lady  were  astonished  to  see  that  her 
likeness  was  covered  with  printed  characters,  easily  to  be  read — ^In  fact, 
the  ghost  of  a  political  article.  In  this  case,  the  actinic  rays  had  done 
their  work  before  the  glass  was  exposed  in  the  camera.  By  another 
mode  of  manipulation,  a  photographer  may  produce  a  ghost-like  effect  at 
pleasure.  A  sitter  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  focus  of  the  camera  only 
half  the  time  necessary  to  produce  a  complete  photograph.  He  slips 
quietly  aside,  and  the  furniture  immediately  behind  is  then  exposed  to  the 
light ;  as  a  consequence  a  faint  or  imperfectly  developed  photograph  of 
the  man  appears,  transparent  or  translucent,  for  the  furniture  is  visible 
apparently  through  his  body  or  head.  Keferring  to  this  mode.  Professor 
J.  W.  Draper,  of  the  New  York  University,  some  time  ago  gave  as  his 
belief,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  even  the  walla  of  our  houses 
will  give  out  impressions  of  things  done.  Then  the  things  done  in  secret 
will  Be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-top.  ^ 

— The  vexed  question  respectmg  the  nature  and  properties  of  ozone  is 
likely  to  be  settled.  The  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  MM.  Chevreul,  Dumas,  Pelouze,  Fenillet,  Le  Terrier, 
Becquerel,  and  Boussingault,  to  examine  and  report  whether  ozone  exists 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  whether  the  s(>called  ozonometric  papers  of  Schdn- 
bein  indicate  the  presence  of  electrified  oxygen. 
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N£W  ENGLAND. 

Maikb. — Boston  fViends  of  Batm  Colleire, 
at  l^ewiftton,  promiBe  $50,000  for  the  per- 
maDOnt  fund  of  the  college,  if  $20,000 
more  bo  raised  for  the  endowment,  and 
$10,000  for  buildings. 

—More  than  $18,000  have  been  sab- 
scribed  for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  at  Bowdoin  CoUege. 

Vbrmomt. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Norwich  University,  Captain 
Shattuck,  the  president  ^fv  tenu»re  of  the 
institntlon,  proposed  to  raise  $100,000  in 
behalf  of  the  university.  The  board  voted 
that  the  amount  be  raised,  and  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

—^The  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  subscription  to  Middlebury  CoUege 
announce  that  over  $60,000  have  been  se- 
cured. A  gentleman,  already  a  subscriber, 
offere  to  add  $10,000  to  increase  it  to  $100,- 
000,  and  $10,000  more  to  make  it  $140,000. 

MAssACRimnns.— The  Theoloffiosl  Semi- 
nary at  Andover  has  received,  tnrouffh  the 
agency  of  Professor  Mead,  now  in  Berlin, 
the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Niedner.  the  eminent  successor  of  Nean- 
der  in  tne  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  library  contains  some  4,000  volumes, 
and  cost  about  $S,600. 

— ^The  people  of  Andover  have  voted  lo 
erect  a  building  for  a  high-school.  Sums 
amounting  to  $15,000  have  been  given  for 
that  purpose  by  two  gentlemen,  and  the 
town  has  added  sufficient  to  make  up 
$22,000. 

—The  property  left  by  the  late  Svlvanus 
Packard,  of  Boston,  to  Tufts  College,  at 
Medford,  consisU  chiefly  of  real  estate, 
and  will  probably  amount  to  $800,000. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  Yobk.— The  third  anniversary  of 
"  The  University  Convocation  of  the  State 
of  New  York"  wiU  be  held  at  the  capitol, 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
day  of  August  next.  The  membership,  aa 
originally  constituted,  includes :  1.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  regents ;  2.  All 
instructors  in  oo11ege8»  academies,  normal 
achools,  and  the  higher  departments  of 
public  schools,  which  are  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  the  regents;  8.  The  jyesident. 
first  yioe-president,  and  the  reeofftUnff  and 
corresponding  secretaries  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers*  Association.  The  officers 
of  the  convocation  are  a  president  and  sec- 
retary, being  respectively  the  chancellor 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  ex- 
^ficiOf  and  an  executive  committee  of  seven 


members  appointed  by  the  chancellor. 
The  objects  of  the  convocation,  as  declared 
at  its  organization,  are  the  following:  I. 
To  secure  a  better  acquaintance  among 
those  enga^^  in  the  higher  departments 
of  instruction,  both  with  each  other  and 
with  the  regents;  2^ To  secure  an  in- 
terchange of  opinions  on  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  in  both  colleges  and  aosde- 
mies;  and  as  a  consequence,  8.  To  ad- 
vance the  standard  of  education  tbrough- 
Ofit  the  State ;  4.  To  adopt  such  common 
rules  as  may  seem  best  fitteil  to  promote 
the  harmouioiM  workinar  of  the  State  sys- 
tem of  education ;  8.  To  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  regents  in  devising  and 
executing  such  plans  of  education  as  the 
advancing  state  of  the  population  may  de- 
mand ;  6.  To  exert  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  people  and  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
personaliv,  aud  through  the  press,  to  se- 
cure such  an  appreciation  of  a  thorough 
system  of  education,  together  with  such 
pecuniary  aid  and  Icgl.slattvo  enactments, 
AS  will  place  the  institutions  here  repre- 
sented in  a  position  worthy  of  the  popula- 
tion and  resources  of  the  State. 

— ^The  Hon.  Benjamin  Chamberiain,  of 
Randolph,  has  given,  as  a  centenary  offer- 
ing, $50,000  for  the  endowment  of  Ban^ 
dolph  Academy,  lie  had  previously  given 
liberally  to  Genesee  and  Alleghany  col- 
leges. 

—Mr.  Robert,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
New  York  city,  has  purchased  a  tnct  of 
land  on  Lookout  Mountaio,  the  scene  of 
Hooker^s  famous  battle  in  the  clouds. 
Here  he  ha^  founded  n  boarding-school  of 
the  New  England  stamp. 

—A  project  is  on  foot  among  the  'Scan- 
dinavian Methodists  to  e^^tabiish  a  school 
in  which  tlieir  ^*oung  men  may  be  trained 
not  only  in  their  own  language,  but  also  to 
study  in  our  language  the  Arminian  the- 
ology. Some  of  tlie  Scandinavians  of  New 
York  city  are  making  liberal  offers  for  this 
pnrpoee. 

Nifw  Jebset. — By  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
12  of  the  **  Act  to  estahlUh  public  schools,*- 
approved  April  17,  1846,  certain  schools, 
under  tlie  care  of  religious  societies,  or  de- 
nominations of  Chriiitians,  were  entitled 
to  receive  **just  and  ratable  proportions 
of  the  money  assigned  to  the  townships 
in  which  they  are  located,  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  school-fund,  and  of  such  ad- 
ditional sum  as  may  be  raised  or  appor- 
tioned by  said  townships  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools."  During  the  last 
week  of  its  session,  the  legislature  passed 
a  bill  repealing  tiiis  section  of  the  act. 

— According  to  the  report  of  the  trustees 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  that  corporation 
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owns  real  estate  to  the  valne  of  $118,410, 
and  personal  estate  valaed  at  $816,982.80. 
In  addition,  there  are  fands  invested  by 
the  General  Assembly  (0.  8.)  for  its  sup- 
port. From  these,  in  1865,  it  derived  an 
inoome  of  $6,158.41.  The  total  expensea 
for  1865  were  $24,219.25.  The  Ubrary  oon- 
tiuDs  19,717  volumes. 

PnnrsTLVAKiA.— AUegbanr  Oollegfe,  at 
Headville,  is  not  likely  to  aerive  any  ad- 
vantage from  Judge  Culverts  liberal  dona- 
Uons.  This  gentleman  gave  the  iustitntaon 
real  estate,  and  erected  thereon  a  college 
bflilding  costing  $50,000 ;  but  he  neglected 
to  transfer  the  title,  and  the  property  now 
appears  among  his  assets.  What  makes 
the  matter  worse  is  that  the  corporation, 
grateful  for  his  generosity,  invested  in  one 
of  Mr.  Culverts  banks  to  the  extent  of 
$80,000,  which  will  probably  prove  a  total 

lOflS. 

— Mr.  Pardee,  a  suocessful  ooal  merchant 
in  the  Lehigh  region,  has  given  $100,000  to 
Lafayette  College,  at  Easton.         * 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Onto. — John  B.  Kesler  has  just  secured 
$16,000  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
John  B.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  proposes 
to  give  $10,000,  provided  the  friends  of  the 
insUtntion  will  oompiete  the  proposition 
made  two  years  affo  by  Mr.  Thomas  Par- 
rott,  of  Dayton,  who  bequeathed  $20,000 
on  condition  that  $150,000  should  be  added 
to  the  endowments.  About  $49,000  had 
been  nused.  These  gifts  increase  it  to 
$74,000. 

Mnsoimi.— On  page  29  of  the  record 
kept  by  the  school  commissioner  of  Coles 
county  for  the  year  1660,  \rhich  record  is 
now  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  ap- 
pears the  following  entry :  '*  December  8. 
I860.— Revoked  the  certificate  of  A.  Fetchel 
for  the  following  reasons  (in  substance),  to 
wit:  Because  he  voted  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency  in  1860,  and  oiroo- 
lated  Black  Eepablican  campaign  docu- 
ments; also  wrote  and  pot  up  notices 
advisinff  the  Germans  to  vote  for  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidency ;  alao  for  being  a  Black 
Bepublican  generally,  and  therefore  im- 
moral, and  nnflt  to  teach  the  schools  of  the 
county." 

TxNNsssiB.— Tn  this  Sute,  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Commissions  support  19  schools 
with  62  teachers  and  8,060  pupils.  There 
are  also  18  •denominational  schools,  with 
42  teachers  and  2,885  pupils.  Besides 
these,  there  are  6  schools  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  freedmen.  These  have  14 
teachers  and  950  pupils.  These  latter 
schools  are  very  liberally  sustained  by  the 
freedmen.  In  eight  months,  the  tuition 
collected  at  Memphis  amoanted  to  more 
than  $4,600. 


Kkntuokt.— In  this  State  there  are  8 
schools  for  freedmen,  with  28  teachers  and 
1,885  pupils. 

Cauiobnia.— The  new  school-law  estab- 
lishes a  State  Board  of  Education,  and  de- 
fines clearly  the  duty  of  the  superintendent. 
It  requires  every  teacher  to  attend  the 
teachers^  institutes,  which  must  be  held  at 
least  once  a  year.  Trustees  must  not  only 
allow  teachers  to  attend,  but  may  make  no 
deduction  of  salary  for  consequent  absence. 
Bach  county  must  give  $100  towards  do- 
frayinff  the  expenses  of  the  institute. 
None  but  white  children  may  be  admitted  * 
to  the  public  schools ;  but  if  the  parents  of 
ten  Negro  or  Mongolian  children  sign  a 
requext.  the  trustees  of  the  district  must 
eetablisn  a  separate  school  for  their  in- 
struction. The  law  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School  at  San 
Francisco^  and  appropriate^  $8,000  per  an- 
num for  Its  support.  It  makes  provision 
for  district  libraries,  for  the  support  of 
a  State  educational  journal,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  State,  county,  and  oi^ 
boards  of  examination.  The  law  is  an 
exoellent  one,  and  Cidifornia  equals  the 
Eastern  States  in  edaoational  enterprise. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

During  last  year,  the  American  Freed- 
men's  Commission  sustained  807  schools, 
with  778  teachers  and  40.000  pupils.  The 
contributions  exceeded  $700,000.  Of  the 
schools,  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Commission,  South  Carolina  has 
128';  Virginia,  104;  North  Carolina,  80; 
Tennessee,  65 ;  Maryland,  61 ;  Mississippi, 
20;  and  Arkansas  only  10.  As  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Freedmen^a 
Aid  Commission,  that  no  one  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  tiiese  schools  on  aooount  of 
his  color,  it  offers  its  privileges  not  only 
to  the  blacks  but  to  the  poor  whites,  who 
certainly  are  in  need  of  enlightenment. 

Marylaitd. — In  1829  the  Public  School 
svstem  was  oivanized  in  Baltimore  with 
three  schools.  Bv  the  end  of  last  year  the 
number  of  schools  had  grown  to  88 ;  the 
number  of  teachers,  to  860 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  16,489.  The  real  estate  ia 
▼alued  at  $482,669.88Vs.  The  total  receipts 
last  year  were  $282,274.81,  and  the  expen- 
diturea  $281,508.60.  The  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  Baltimore  are  scandfalously 
small.  The  principal  of  the  High  School 
reoelves  $1,800  ana  the  professors  1,400. 
Male  Grammar  School  principals  receive 
$1,800,  and  those  of  Female  Grammar 
Schools  onlT  $700.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  u  strange  that  Baltimore  has 
any  llxst-class  teaohers  at  all. 

Gbobgia.— The  free  schools  for  poor 
whites  opened  at  Atlanta  by  £L  B.  Adams, 
agent  of  the  A.  U.  0.,  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
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crowded  with  pupiU.    Many  leave  private 
Bchools  ai^djoin  them. 

LoursiAKA. — The  colleotion  of  the  tax  on 
the  wiiite  residents  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colored  schools  has  been  a  second  time 
stopped  by  order  of  President  Johnson. 

Missnaippx.— The  accredited  oorrespon- 
dont  of  the  Jfatum  «ays  that  the  70  teachers 
in  the  colored  sehools  are  required  to  re> 
port  monthly  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau 
the  number  of  papils  of  mixed  blood  under 
their  care.  In  twelve  schools  there  are  re- 
turned 287  children  of  pure  African  blood, 
•  and  777  of  mixed  blood. 


FOREIGN. 

EKOLAiro.— After  much  opposition  the 
Cambridge  examinations  have  been  regu- 
larly established,  apparently  with  the  best 
results.  The  last  report  of  the  svndioate 
of  Cambridge  University  on  the  local  ex- 
aminations held  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  winter,  shows  that  the  girb 
have  not  only  proved  themselves  superior 
in  the  points  iu  which  it  was  certain  they 
would  do  better  than  the  boys,  but  that  in 
mathematics  also  they  have  gained  great 
credit.  The  general  style  of  their  papers 
was  decidedly  better  than  what  the  boys 
produced,  and  their  anawera  were  more  to 
the  point,  with  far  fewer  attempts  at  fine  ' 
writing  than  their  mole  competitors  iodulge 
in.  Ten  girls  out  of  twelve  passed  a  cre- 
ditable examination  in  Latin,  being  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  accuracy  and  good 
taste  in  translation.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  girls  were  examined,  and  the 
examiners  gav6  reports  which  seem  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  chief  objections  against 
the  examinations  for  girls,  stating  no  un- 
due excitement  was  manifest  nor  any  aigns 
of  weariness  toward  the  close. 

—The  Xrniver$Uy  (Oxford)  Oalmdar  for 
1866  justifies  the  demand  for  further  ac- 
commodation for  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity. It  shows  the  names  of  1,796  under- 
graduates against  1^589  in  1868.  The  ma- 
triculations have  increased  from  488  in 
1862  to  524  in  1865.  The  colleges  at  which 
the  increase  among  undergraduates  has 
been  gnsatest  are  Worcester  and  Christ's 
Church ;  three,  All  Souls',  Baliol,  and  Ex- 
eter, are  stationary ;  only  six  show  any  fall- 
ing off. 

—The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  declined  Mr.  Yates  Thompson's 
offer  to  endow  a  lectureship  on  American 
History  in  that  University,  shackled  as  it 
was  with  the  appointment  being  in  the 
patronage  of  American  professors. 

— ^It  is  said  that  in  Manchester  and  its 
suburbs  there  are  50,000  children  who  re- 
ceive no  instruction  whatever. 

—At  Midsummer  last  an  educational  cen- 
sus was  taken  of  80,000  petty  officers,  men 


and  boys  serving  in  her  Miyesty's  fleet.  It 
was  found  that  of  the  petty  ofllaers  IB  per 
cent,  oould  read  only  indifferently,  and  more 
than  5  per  cent,  oould  not  read  at  alf ;  28  per 
cent,  could  write  only  indifferently,  and  7 
per  cent,  could  not  write  at  all.  Of  the 
seamen,  26  oer  cent,  read  poorly,  and  11  per 
cent,  couldf  not  read ;  88  per  cent,  wrote 
indifferently,  14  per  cent,  could  not  write 
at  alL  Of  the  marines,  28  per  cent,  could 
not  read,  and  27  per  cent,  could  not  write. 
O'f  the  boys,  2  per  cent  oould  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  the  British  army  63.67  per 
'  cent,  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

— The  parliamentary  grant  for  education 
for  the  year  is  £694,580  for  Great  Britain, 
and  £886,180  for  Ireland.  The  expendi- 
ture in  England  for  1865  was  £360,686  on 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land^ £59,771  on  schools  of  the  Britinh  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  £28,156  on  Wesley-  , 
an  schools,  and  £26,980  on  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools.  The  estimate  for  England  and 
Walee  for  the  financial  year  1866-7  is,  for 
916,722  dav  scholars  at  9s.  Id.  each,  and 
50,000  night  scholars  at  68.  The  number 
of  teachers  serving  in  aided  schools  during 
1865-6  vras,  in  England,  0,586  certified 
teachers,  887  assistants,  and  9,856  pupil 
teachers.  The  number  of  elementary  day- 
schools  visited  by  the  inspoctorB  was  8,484, 
attended  by  1,246,05^^ children,  an  increase 
of  112,764  over  the  preceding  year. 

— At  the  late  examination  for  admiaaion 
to  the  normal  schools,  521  male  and  785 
female  candidates  were  passed. 

IBXI.AND.— The  Protestant  University  of 
Dublin  owns  landed  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  189,578  acres,  valued  at  £92,860. 

Fbakos.— There  exists  in  Paris  asoeiety 
called  '*  ComiU  da  ioolet  hraOUet  tU  P  Ori- 
ent it  du  Maroc^]^  whose  object  is  to  oo- 
oporate  with  the  Hebrew  oonsistoriea  in 
France  and  England  in  establishing  schools 
for  Jews  in  the  Barbaiy  States,  Egypt,  and 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  CbmiM  ehoosee 
teachers,  prescribes  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  forwards  to  each  school  the  text- 
books employed  in  the  elementaiy  schools 
of  France.  At  Tanglers  the  boys'  school 
already  numbers  400  pupils,  and  at  Totuan 
a  school  for  girls  is  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  one  for  boys. ,  Schools  have  been 
founded  at  Volo  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  at 
Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Bagdad.  Some 
have  been  established  in  Constant^ople, 
and  a  large  number  in  E^pt. 

-yA  society  has  just  been  formed  in 
Paris  with  the  view  of  providing  for  the 
old  age  of  female  teachers  who  possess  a 

government  diploma,  without,  however, 
aving  claim  to  a  government  pension. 
Besides  being  lodged  gratuitously,  theee 
teaohen  will  be  allowed  board  also,  or 
$100  a  year  in  lien  of  it ;  and  if  they  pre- 
fer living  with  their  own  friends,  they  will 
stiU  ei^oy  their  pension  of  $200  a  year. 
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The  minimam  snnaol  Bubscription  of  hon- 
oraiy  members  is  $2.50. 

—There  are  now  20,000  sdult  classes  in 
France,  against  7,856  in  the  winter  of  1864- 
5.  Pri2es  are  given  by  the  government  to 
such  teachers  as  signalize  themselves  most 
in  the  management  of  these  chisses. 

Germakt.— The  government  of  Mechlen- 
burj^'Schwerin  proposes  to  abolish  the  Uni- 
versitj  of  Rostock,  because  of  the  small  at- 
tendance of  students,  and  to  adopt  the 
Universitv  of  Qottingen  instead,  which  is 
already  tne  national  university,  not  only 
ibr  Hanover,  in  which  it  is  situated,  but 
also  for  Brunswick  and  Oldenburg,  and 
the  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
beck.  , 

SwiTZBRLAiTD.— The  soholastio  authori- 
ties of  Lausanne  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  in  ordefto  settle 
religious  difficulties :  1.  That  religious  in- 
struction be  confined  to  the  h'lstorical  facts 
related  in  the  Bible.  2.  That  a  summary 
of  Bible  Histoiy,  and  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Bible,  and  of  sacred  poetry, 
be  introduced  into  th^  elementary  schools. 
8.  That  tlio  catechism  be  excluded,  as  no 
longer  meeting  the  religious  wants  of  the 
scholars. 

Italy.— A  map  blui  just  been  published 
by  the  Italian  government,  showing  the 
degree  of  public  instruction  in  each  prov- 
ince by  colors,  as  was  done  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  Dupin  in  France.  The  result 
shows  that  the'  education  of  the  people  is 
more  and  more  imperfect  towardn  t&e 
south.  The  district  most  advanced  is  Tu- 
rin, wliere,  in  a  population  of  a  thousand, 
there  arc  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
persons  unable  to  read  or  Write.  In  Lower 
Calabria  we  find  the  wont  proportion, 
there  being  here,  out  of  a  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  the  proportion  exceeds  nine  hun- 
dred:  and  in  Florence  it  is  seven  hundred 
and  nfly-seven. 

.  — Libraries  are  springing  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  number  is  now  210, 
of  which  164  are  open  to  the  public.  These 
libraries  contain  4,1*49,287  volumes.  Emilia 
possesses  more  than  one-fourth,  Lombardy 
has  800,000,  Tuscany  600,000.  The  Abruzzi 
and  Basilicata  are  the  poorest.  The  total 
income  of  these  libraries  is  746.817  fVancs, 
of  which  87,770fr.  are  derived  from  en- 
dowments belonging  to  the  institutions; 
48B,986fr.  are  from  government  grants, 
94,404fr.  communal  grants,  8,S88fr.  provin- 
cial grants. 

Gbexcs.— The  Nationsl  University  has 
eleven  hundred  students.  > 

Russia. ~-In  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince 
Bolgoroukl,  Governor-General  of  Moscow, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Helena  recommends 
the  construction  in  that  city  of  a  superior 


8c|iool  of  music  on  the  model  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  St.  Petersburg.  Her  project 
has  received  the  emperor's  sanction. 

Stbia. — The  American  missionaries  have 
established  at  Beyrout  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  under  the  care  of  natives  educated 
at  the  mission  stations.  The  funds  for  the 
building,  which  is  in  process  of  erection 
upon  land  belonging  to  the  mission,  were 
raised  in  New  York,  and  the  missiona- 
ries are  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  school. 
But  the  most  important  educational  enter- 
prise in  Syria  is  the  college  which  is  about 
to  be  established  in  Beyrout.  As  it  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  missionary 
society  to  found  colleges,  the  American 
missionaries,  feeling  the  absolute  necessity 
for  such  an  institution  in  Syria,  set  apart 
one  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  to 
raise  the^  uecessaTy  funds  and  take  charge 
of  the  institution.  It  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  life  and  viulit^  of  our  country,  that 
he  succeeded  in  raising  a  permanent  fund 
of  $100,000  for  this  purpose  in  America,  in 
the  midst  of  the  war,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  $20,000  raised  in  England.  The 
institution  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  trustees  are  among 
the  wealthiest  merchanto  of  New  York 
city.  A  movement  has  been  inaugurated 
by  wealthy  gentlemen  in  England  to  endow 
several  professorships  in  this  institution, 
on  condition  that  one-half  the  necessary 
endowment  of  each  professorship  be  raised 
in  America.  The  plan  of  the  college  makes 
it  really  a  university.  There  is  a  prepara- 
tory department  already  in  most  success- 
ful operation,  with  150  students,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Butrus  Bistany,  formerly 
United  States  Vice-Consul,  and  one  of  the 
best  educated  natives  in  Syria.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  college  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment may  be  opened  during  the  coming 
autumn.  The  college  will  undoubtedly 
find  plenty  of  students  from  the  prepara- 
tory department  and  the  natiTc  schools, 
while  the  medioal  department  is  certain  to 
be  the  most  popular,  as  it  must  be  the  most 
immediately  useAil  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  languM^  of  the  college  is  to  be 
the  Arabic,  and  it  will  thus  be  at  once 
open  to  the  whole  population  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  150,000.000  of  the  human  race  who 
speak  Arabic,  and  this  will  be  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  open  to  those  speak- 
ing this  language. 

Japan.— The  English  language  has  been 
officially  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
permission  naa  been  given  to  have  it 
taught  publicly. 

Cuba.— Havana  letters  say  that  a  Cuban 
gentleman,  named  Frandsco  San  de  Juan, 
who  died  recently,  left,  his  entire  estate, 
valued  at  $400,000,  to  a  Spanish  female 
scho6l,  with  a  provision  in  his  will  that  if 
the  Spanish  Government  shall  in  any  man- 
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ncr  interfere  wtth  the  legacy,  it  shall  revert 
to  the  United  Stales. 


Sandwich  IsLAHi>t.^A  high-aohool  for 
forei^D  pnpils  has  recently  been  established 
in  Honololu  by  M.  B.  Beckwith^  A.M., 
late  Principal  of  the  Boyal  School.  It 
oommencea  under  the  most  favorable  aos- 
ices,  and  with  the  experience  and  well- 
iiown  ability  of  Mr.  Beckwith  it  can  not 
be  otherwise  than  a  success. 


i 


—J.  B.  Kinney,  formerly  of  Ohambers- 
bnrg.  Pa.,  and  more  recently  Principal  of 
Ban  Joe^  (Cal.)  Institote,  has  accepted  firom 
the  Hawaiian  groverhment  the  appointment 
of  Principal  of  the  Boyal  School  at  Hono- 
lola. 

LnxMA. — Since  this  repnblio  was  found- 
ed, two  hundred  schools  nave  been  found- 
ed. Most  of  these  are  now  in  operation, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  is  nearly  20,000. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


IT  is  most  refreshing  to  find  a  new  and 
original  text-book.  For  this  favor  we 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  Fischer,  of  Butgers 
College.  We  believe  that  Prof.  Fischer  ia 
not  yet  popularly  known  in  this  country, 
though  a  few  of  our  best  American  aoholars, 
who  are  well  qualified  to  Judge,  recognias 
him  as  the  best  Latin  scholar  in  America, 
and  quite  the  equal  of  the  beat  scholars  of 
Germany,  his  native  country.  He  begin 
his  philological  studies  under  the  masters 
of  the  palmy  days  of  Gottingen.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  natural  ability  and  genius,  he 
liAA  a  pure  Latin  style,  simple,  but  rich  and 
classi<al — a  gift  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  rare  everywhere. 

His  book>  is  not  molded  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  scores  of  Latin  grammars  which 
have  been  attempted.  If  only  Sts  spirit 
could  be  adopted,  we  should  behold  a  new 
era  in  classical  education.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  we  have  no  time  to  be  thor- 
ough. We  have  time  enough;  but  it  ia 
frittered  away  upon  an  unsystematic  and 
superficial  course.  While  our  teacheni  may 
deplore  these  defects,  they  have  not  the 
ability  to  remedy  them.  This  book  will  be 
a  guide  alike  to  teuchor  and  scholar. 

The  author  teaches  the  idiomatic  struo- 
ture  and  composition  of  the  Latin  sentence 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  by  a  severe 
and  rigorous  system,  which  leaves  notlung 
behind  it  untouched. 

In  Latin  composition  the  *' Exercises** 
are  most  important.  In  these  our  popular 
Latin  text-books  are  most  faulty.  Prof. 
Fischer's  are  not  the  old  **  Standard  Exer- 
cises,*' which  have  been  handed  down 
through  half  a  dozen  generationa.    They 

1)  Manual  or  Latiit  Oravvak  ktrv  CoMMsmoir. 
pAit  I.  Hj  Oottatto  Fisohsb,  Batgws  OoUcff«, 
Mew  Bnmswick,  N.  J. 


seem  to  be  new,  and  they  are  perfbetly 
claasical,  thorough,  and  systematical.  Wo 
make  special  mention  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  cUmical;  for  certain  anthoni,  exten- 
sively patronized  by  the  public,  profess  to 
take  their  exereises  from  classical  anthora 
in  order  to  insure  their  olassioity,  and  yet 
exhibit  B  groes  luck  of  classical  learning  in 
making  the  alight  alterations  necessary  to 
adapt  the  sentenoes  to  naa.  The  exercises 
in  this  book  are  so  arran^d  that  eaoh  leseon 
is  an  exercise  on  all  foregoing  rules,  thus 
precluding  the  possibility  of  a  clever  sta- 
dent  forgetting  what  he  has  before  learned. 
The  exercises  are  so  full,  too,  that  a  stu- 
dent, under  a  good  teacher,  may  acqtiire  a 
positive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language,  without  learning  the  rules,  by 
writing  the  exerdses.  Thus,  he  will  ae- 
quire  it  by  the  most  natural  method  possi- 
ble, short  of  hearing  it  spoken  in  the  Fo- 
rum, or  at  the  baths  of  ancient  Bome. 

This  book  is  "Part  I.,''  for  beginners. 
No  pretension  is  made  to  preparing  Boman 
^^  confectionery  for  children."  Nothing  ia 
Bogar-eoated  in  the  "approved  style"  of 
some  of  our  book>makers.  Yet  the  exer- 
cises are  so  simple  that  the  youngest  may . 
begin  with  ease  and  interest.  Scholars 
cannot  fail  to  detect  in  the  book  the  foun- 
dations of  a  better  system  for  teaching 
Latin  than  has  hitherto  been  practised. 
If  Parts  II.  and  III.  develop  this  system 
as  the  beginning  promises,  there  will  be  a 
most  vigorous  sifting  of  the  dry  bones  and 
fossils  of  the  old  methods  and  systems. 
The  work  promises  to  be  a  monument  of 
dassical  learning  and  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  classical  education. 

The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  book 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard.  The  won- 
der ia  that  it  ia  as  good  as  it  is ;  fbr  we  un- 
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derstand  that  the  author,  without  any  pre- 
▼ioos  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  has 
set  the  type  and  printed  the  hook  himselt 
The  binding  is,  doub^eas,  done  in  some 
Jersey  Tillage.  Some  enterprising  publish- 
er will,  doubtless,  take  hold  of  the  work, 
and  issue  it  in  a  style  whioh  its  great  merits 
richly  deserve.  For  thtf*  present,  copies 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  author. 
The  price  by  mail  is  $1.25. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  new  work*  is  the  narra- 
rative  of  the  expedition,  undertaken  by 
himself,  Chas.  Dvingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  and 
others,  up  the  river  Zambesi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. These  gentlemen  left  England  in 
March,  1868,  and  returned  in  July,  1864, 
having  been  completely  snooMsfoL  The 
primsiryobjeet  of  this,  as  of  nearly  all  Brit- 
ish projects,  was  extension  of  commeree, 
although  it  had  indirect  reference  to  the 
auppreflsion  of  the  slave-trade.  The  conn- 
try  was,  therefore,  explored  with  a  view 
rather  to  geography  than  ethnology. 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries 
made  by  this  expedition  are  the  lakes  Shir- 
wa  and  Nyassa.  The  latter  is  at  the  head 
of  the  river  Shire,  a  leading  tributary  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  was  discovered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869.  Its  southern  end  is  in  8. 
Ut  14*  SS^  and  E.  long.  86<»  80^  It  U 
libont  two  hundred  miles  long^  in  width 
it  varies  Arom  six  to  sixty  miles,  and  In 
depth  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fiithoms.  Being  inclosed  by  highlands, 
it  is  visited  by  severe  storms,  and  In  the 
rainy  season  rises  three  feet  It  is  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
population  on  its  shores  is  denser  than  any 
previously  seen  in  Africa  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone. Lake  Shirwa  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  Shire  river,  but  evidently  has  no 
outiet,  as  its  waters  are  brackish,  tasting 
like  a  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts.  It  is 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  is 
sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  miles  broad. 
The  Shire  was  found  to  be  navigable 
throughout  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Zambesi,  excepting  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  miles,  where  it  is  ob* 
structed  by  a  series  of  cataracts,  named  by 
the  explorers  in  honor  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison. 


B}  Kabkativk  or  iv  Expiditioit  to  thk  Zahbcsi 
AVD  m  TuBOTARin.  Br  Datid  ft  Ghablbs  Lit* 
iKMTOVB.  M«v  York :  H«rper  4  Broi.  Svo,  pp. 
6S8.    16.00. 


On  the  Zambesi,  about  eleven  hundred 
miles  from  its  month,  are  the  .Victoria  Falls, 
which  were  discovered  in.  August,  1860. 
These  have  been  formed  by  a  crack  right 
across  the  river,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  yards  long,  eighty  yards  wide,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep  to  the 
snrfkce  of  the  water.  Into  this  chssm, 
twice  the  depth  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  river, 
a  full  mile  wide,  fulU  with  a  deafening 
roar.  The  outlet  is  a  chasm  at  right  angles 
to  the  crack  which  causes  the  falls.  Tliis 
is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
wide,  but  must  be  of  immense  depth,  as 
the  river  flows  easily  through  it.  At  the 
falls,  **  the  whole  body  of  water  rolls  dear 
over,  quite  unbroken ;  but  after  a  descent 
of  ten  or  more  feet,  the  entire  mass  sud- 
denly becomes  like  a  huge  sheet  of  driven 
snow.  Pieces  of  water  leap  off  it  in  the 
form  of  comets  with  toils  streaming  behind, 
till  the  whole  snowy  sheet  becomes  myriads 
of  rushing,  leaping,  aqueous  comets.  *  *  * 
The  vast  body  of  water,  separating  in  the 
comet-like  forms  described,  necessarily 
incloses  in  its  descent  a  large  volume  of 
air,  which,  forced  into  the  cleft  to  an  un- 
known depth,  rebounds  and  rushes  up, 
loaded  with  vapor,  to  form  the  three  or 
even  six  columns,  as  of  steam,  visible  at 
the  Batoka  village,  Moochemba,  twenty- 
one  miles  distant." 

The  only  obstruction  in  the  river  Zam- 
besi, from  the  Victoria  Falhi  down,  are  the 
Kebrabasa  Rapids,  which  are  impassable  at 
ordinary  low- water.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  these  rapids  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
huge  baobab  trees,  some  of  which  were 
eighty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  Doctor 
denies  the  great  age  of  these  trees,  and 
asserts  that,  although  he  has  examined 
hundreds  of  specimens,  and  counted  the 
annual  rings,  he  has  never  found  one  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old.  Possibly  he 
is  right ;  but  Adanson',  in  honor  of  whom 
the  tree  received  its  specific  name,  exam- 
ined quite  as  many,  and  states  positively 
that,  in  a  specimen,  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  seventy- three  feet  high,  he  counted 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  an- 
nual rings.  Botanists  must  choose  between 
Adanson  and  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  explora- 
tion, the  country  -is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar- 
cane grow  luxuriantiy,  and  all,  except  the 
last,  reproduce  themselves.    Droughts  of 
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the  Bevere^t  character  occur  periodically; 
in  ttome  placea,  tvery  five,  in  otliera  everjr 
ten  years.  Tiie  country  ia  covered  with 
ahrubbery,  but  tliere  i»  little  Urge  Umber, 
except  ebony  and  lignnm-vitae,  which  here 
attain  extraordinary  Mse.  The  great  ob- 
stacle to  commerce  ia  the' claim  of  Portugal 
to  aovereignty.  Dr.  Livingntone  ahowa 
that  this  claim  is  a  mere  pretence ;  for,  so 
far  ft>om  poesesaing  ony  autliority  over  the 
tribca,  tha  Portngaese  are  really  in  aubjee- 
tion,  paying  an  annnal  tribute  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  This  the  Home  Government 
terma  *'  holding  the  natives  in  pay."  The 
officials  on  the  coaat  connive  at  the  slave* 
trade,  and  derive  large  profits  from  it.  The 
only  means  of  destroying  this  traffic  is  to 
disregard  the  Portuguese  pretensu>n«»,  and 
to  establish  British  colonies  in  the  in- 
terior, whioh,  the  Doctor  thinka,  would 
be  far  more  eifectual  and  leaa  expenaiva 
than  the  maintenanoe  of  a  fleet  on  the 
coast. 

Dr.  Livingstone^s  work  is  an  invalnable 
addition  to  geographical  literature.  The 
book  contains  many  illustrationa  and  a 
map  by  Arrowsmith.  We  regret  that  the 
American  publishers  saw  fit  to  omit  the 
appendix,  to  which  reference  is  frequently 
made  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Wilson's  "  Emphatic  Diagloit"  «  con- 
tains the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
witli  an  interlinear  translation  and  a  new 
rendering  printed  on  the  margin.  In  this 
marginal  reading  the  more  important  words 
are  distinguished  by  emphatic  marks.  The 
various  disputed  verses,  such  as  Acts  xiii. 
87,  and  first  BpisUe  of  John  ▼.  7,  which 
are  now  generally  believed  to  be  spurious, 
are  omitted,  and  the  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sion are  given  in  the  foot-notes.  Certain 
peculiarities  of  the  new  rendering  impel  us 
to  the  belief  tha^  at  least  some  of  the  di- 
vines, who  appear  to  have  recommended 
the  work,  did  so  without  careful  examina-' 
tioti.  Mr.  Wilson  invariably  translates  bap- 
tiaOf  to  immerse;  he  carefully  avoids  tha 
term  heU^  leaving  the  words  (ftktnna  and 
Bade9  untranslated.  In  the  appendix  he 
defends  his  position  in  this  matter  by  refer- 
ences to  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  where,  as  he  maintains,  they  never 
signify  a  place  of  punishment.    Happily 


for  himself,  the  translator  not  nnfreqnent- 
ly  diseovern  that  clauses,  interfering  with 
his  theory,  have  frequently  been  disputed. 
A  little  further  exafhinatlon  might  satisfy 
him  that  there  are  few  passages  of  impor- 
taaea  whioh  have  not  been  disputed. 

On  the  whole,  the  translation  gives  evi- 
deneeofhoneotyvofpurpoee.  ItiacafeftU, 
and,  in  the  main,  accurate.  The  introduc- 
tory papers  are  interesting ;  the  notes  on 
eaoh  page  are  full;  and  the  lists  of  eorreU 
ative  texts  is  quite  large.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  work  will  be  of  last- 
ing value.  To  theological  students  and 
clergymen,  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  ia 
limited,  it  may  prove  advantageous ;  but 
the,  perhaps,  unintentional  partiality  and 
sectarian  character  of  the  rendering  will, 
in  all  probability,  cause  it  to  share  the  fate 
of  moet  of  its  predeoeaaorsb 

The  "Lawer  Depths  of  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Metropolis*'  is  the  titie  of  a  popular 
discourse  recently  delivered  in  this  city  by 
the  Bev.  Peter  8tryker,  D.D.  By  Snvite- 
tion  of  one  of  the  Heads  of  onr  MetrepoU- 
tan  Police,  he,  with  several  Arienda,  naade 
a  tour,  by  night,  to  the  '*  lower  deptha"  of 
New  York  city.  He  describes*  this  tour  in 
hit  graoeftil  atylo,  and  discotnaea  upon 
the  prevalenoe  of  poverty  and  oonseqneiit 
crime  in  this  overgmwn  eity.  The  tene- 
ment houses  he  condemns,  and  suggests  a 
remedy  which  the  wealthy  ahould  heed. 
Our  new  Sxoiae  law  be  eonunanda  in  lather 
handsome  terms.  Altogether  the  discourse 
ia  able,  intereating,  and  full  of  information. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  peo  of  this 
much-esteemed  and  rising  young  divine, 
and  he  has  treated  it  in  a  style  which 
will  be  appredated.  The  publishers  of 
the  PiUpii  gnd  Sot€rum  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  original  manuscript 
copy  of  the  diaeonrse,  and  hence  are  able 
to  preaent  it  to  the  public  aa  No.  88  of  their 
Pamphlet  serial.  This  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

SilUntan'§  J&urmal  for  May  ia  flUed  with 
valuable  and  interesting  matter.  The 
Soientiflo  Intelligence  is  nnuaually  full. 
The  number  doses  the  current  Tolume. 
The  Journal  ia  publiahed  in  New  Haven, 
at  $6.00  per  annum. 


C)  TBI  SaPHATic  DI4OI.0TT.     By  BasJAinir  Wit- 
•oii.    N«w  York:  fQwlw  *  W«U*.    "     "  *^ 
pp.  884.    KOO. 
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THE 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

Pixblislxed    "by 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  i!^  50  Weaker  Street,  New  York. 

No  other  Series  -of  Sdiool  Books  ever  published  have  attained  so 
vride  a  circulation,  and  received  such  unqualified  approval  from  the  best 
Teachers  of  the  country,  for  their  style^  arrangement^  gradation^  improved 
methods^  and  practical  applications. 


THE   TJNION^   READERS. 

By  0.  W.  BASDEBS,  A.  M.,  and  J.  F,  HoELIIOOTT,  LLJ). 

The  "Union  Bbadebs"  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  Sandebs' 
BsADEBS.  Thej  are  entirely  new  in  maUer  and  lUustratiom,  and  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care  ;  no  time,  labor  or  expense  having  been  spared  to 
make  them  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  very  best  Series  in  use. 

They  are  strictly  progressive — advancing,  step  by  step,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  each  book,  and  from  one  book  to  another  in  tiie  Series,  and 
dwelling  upon  each  stage  of  the  progress  long  enough  to  render  it  dear  and 
inteOigible. 

They  conform  in  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  to  Wbbsteb. 

They  seek  to  attract  and  instruct  early  childhood,  not  only  by  easy 
BEADiNa  lessons,  but  also,  by  the  use  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  pictobxal 
nxxnrrBAiioNS. 

Unian  Pictorial  Primer.  48  pp.,  heavUfvUy  mustrated,  it  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  toord  mdhodt  the  Phonetic  method,  or  to  the  ordinary  method.  The 
outs  are  highly  attractive,  and  afford  numeroos  subjects  for  Object  Tkacbosq, 

Union  Primary  Speller.  96  pp.  An  admirable  Utae  work,  and  a  Judicious 
introduction  to  the       • 

Union  Speller.  170  pp.  a  new,  full  and  complete  work,  just  published,  containing 
man  J  improvements  in  the  classification  and  combination  of  the  rowel  and  consonant 
sounds,  illustrated  >y  varied  and  appropriate  exercises. 

Union  JSeader,  Number  One.  96  pp.  The  large  type,  open  page,  and 
copious  illustrations,  render  it  an  attractive  book  to  children. 

Union  Header,  Number  Two.      2O8  pp.     Containing  a  great  variety  of 

style,  diversity  of  subject,  and  appropriateness  of  illustration. 

Union  Reader,  Number  Three.  2C4  pp.  Furnishes  a  rich  variety  of 
amusing  and  instructive  lessons,  which  will  be  i*ead  and  re-read  by  the  pupil  with  great 
delight  and  proflU 

Union  Header,  Number  Four.    408pp.  The  direct  object  kept  in  view, 

in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  hsis  been  to  fiimish  the  best  possible  exercises  u)r  practice 
in  Rhetorical  reading,  and  at  the  s^me  time  to  make  the  best  moral  impression. 


Union  JReader,  dumber  Five.  6OO  pp.  Embracing  a  Mi  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  Rhetorical  Reading,  with  numerous  specimens,  both  in  l^ose  and 
Poetry,  from  the  best  writers,  En^ish  and  American,  as  exercises  for  practice ;  and  with 

Notes  and  Sketches,  Literary  and  Biographical. 

Sanders'  and  McElliaoWa  Analysis  of  EnaliRK  Wnrda. 


ROBINSOIST'S 

Full  Course  of  Mathematics. 

The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books — the  emphatic  com* 
mendations  of  hnndreds  of  the  best  Teachers  of  the  conntry,  who  bave 
tested  them  in  the  classroom,  and  know  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest 
their  real  merits,  and  folly  commend  them  to  general  favor,  and  to  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  every  thorough  and  practical  Teacher, 

».«#..* 

Mobinson^s  Progressive  Tahle'Booh.    BiAuriruLLT  iLLusrainD,  on 

oa  the  plan  of  Oanor  Tsaghikg  ;  a  gem  of  a  book  for  the  "  little  ones." 

Mobinson's    Progressive    Pri/mary    Arithmetie,  lujDsnuxni. 

Designed  as  an  easy  Introduction  to  the  *'  Intellectual  Arithmetic/' 

jRoMnson^s    Progressive    TnteHlecttuil    Arithmetie,  as  nx 

iNDUcriTS  FULK,  and  ono  of  the  most  completej  comprthensive,  and  disciplinary  works  of 
the  kind  ever  given  to  the  public.  It  contains  a  f^tU,  eonci$e,  yet  rigid  and  logioid 
system  of  Ahaltsis. 

Bobinson^s  Budintents  of  Written  Arithmetie,  containing  eopions 

stale  and  BlacJdwLrd  Sxercisea  for  beginners.  It  contains  but  little  theory,  but  numerous 
easy  and  practical  examples. 

Bobinson's  Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic.  This  work  coyers 

the  whole  ground  of  practical  Arithmetic,  and  fiimishes  to  the  pupil  unsurpassed  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Arithmetic  in  all  its  applieatisM. 

Bobinson^s    Progressive   Sigher   Arithmetic    Combiaingibe 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods,  and  forming  a  complete  Treatise  on  Arithmetical 
Science,  in  all  its  Commercial  and  BuainMS  Applications,  for  Schools,  Academies  and 
Commercial  Colleges. 

Bobinson^S    Arithmetical    MxampleS,   contains  over  1,500  Practical 

Examples,  promiscuously  arranged,  and  without  the  answers  given.  It  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  other  book,  or  series  of  books  on  this  subject,  for  Review  or 
Drill  Exercises. 

Bobinson^s  New  Mlementang  Algebra:  a  clear  and  practical  Treatise 

adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  beginners  in  the  Science. 

Bobinson^s  New  University  Algebra. 
Bobinson^s  New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
BoMnson^s  New  Analytical  Oeom.  &  Cot^  Sections. 
Bobinson^s  New  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
Bobinson^s  University  Astronomy. 

99^  EETS  to  the  Abithmetiob,  Alosbras,  Gboheibies,  and  SuavEYiao, 
are  published  for  the  use  of  Teaohers  only. 

1^  The  Differential  and  Imtkobal  Caix^lus  is  in  preparation,  and 


SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For^fiiinplicitj  and  deamess,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute 
analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific  method  and  practical  ntility,  this  Series 
of  Grammars  is  unrivalled. 

Xerl's  First  Lessons  in  G-rammar.   This  book  is  designed  as  aa 

Introdootion  to  the  Common  School  Grammar.    The  plan,  deflnltlons,  and  exercises,  are 
in  the  simplest  style,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  cliildren. 

Kerl's  Common  School  G-rammar,   tms  booic  is  designed  for  general 

nse  in  Common  Schools  and  Academies.    It  is  a  simple,  thorough  and  practical  Gnunmar 
of  the  English  Language. 

Eerl's  Comprehensive  Gt'rammar.   To  be  used  as  a  book  of  bbfebbnci. 


COLTON'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIE& 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  fuU,  practical  and  satisfactory  ever 
published.  The  deamess  and  practical  character  of  their  contents;  their 
ddlful  gradation,  the  great  ezcellenoy  and  acearacy  of  the  Maps,  and  the 
typographical  execution,  place  them  in  advance  of  most  others. 

The  Maps  are  especially  superior,  being  all  drawn  on  a  uniform  system  cf 
acales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 

OOLTOFS  PRMEE  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    16  Maps. 
COLTOFS  INTEODUOTOEY  GEOGEAPHY.    24  Maps. 
COLTON'S  HODEEN  SCHOOL  GEOGEAPHY.   48  Maps. 
COLTON'S  AMEEICAN  SCHOOL  QUAETO  GEOGEAPHY.    lOO  Maps, 

Profiles  and  Plans.    A  new  aad  superior  class-book. 

COLTON'S  GEOGRAPHIOAL  OAEDS,  Six  sheets-size,  31  by  24  in. 
Mounted  on  boards. 

OOLTOFS  FIRST  SEfiDES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Fourteen  sheets- 
size,  28  by  23  in.  Mounted  on  boards,  in  portfolio,  and  accompanied 
with  a  Key  for  the  use  of  teachers. 


Sanders'  Primary   Hand   Cards,     six  in  a  set;  printed  on  both  sides; 
mounted  on  s'rong  paste  board.  ' 

Sanders'  Primary  School  Charts.    Four  cards,  printed  on  both  sides ; 
mounted  on  pasteboard,  24  by  23  inches. 

ABC  Cards,  and  Arithmetical  Table  Cards.  The  above  form  a 

most  raluable  addition  to  the  facilities  fior  teaching^  and  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  in- 


1 A-t.t  -«  Av^  n...^  ^^ja  rUm.m. 


COPT-BOOKS. 

Revised,   Improved  and  Newly  Enlarged 

nrrOUB  niSTINOT  SEBIBB,  PBOGRSSSIVEZT  AJEiRANaMI>. 

I.  Common  School  Series,  Kos.  1, 2, 3, 4  and  5^ 

II.  Business  Series,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

III.  Ladies'  SerieSi  Nos.  8  and  9 

IT.  Exercise  Series,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

THE  LBADIHO  0HABA0TEBI8TI0S  OF  THE  8T8TB1C  ASEi 
1.    SIMBLICITT.  2.    rjtACTICABILITT.  3.    BEAUTT. 

The  SyBtem  is  the  ntost  Easy  to  Teach  of  any  before  the  poblio. 


SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITING  &  DRAWING, 

Bim  in  ITumber.    In  Siat,  94  by  SO  iMdW*. 

They  are  so  printed  as  to  prbsent  the  appearance  of  SUPERIOR  BLACEBOABD 
WRITING. 

THB  "SPENCERIAN  KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  PENMANSHIP; 

For  the  use  of  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  Professional  Penmen,  containing  One  Hondred  and 
Fifty  pages,  and  over  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  is  now  readt. 


The  Spencevian  Steel  Pens. 

These  Pens  combine  elasticity  of  action  with  smoothness  of  point  not  found  in  other  Pens, 
and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWAN  QUILL  than  anything  hitherto  inrented. 
Are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and  ars 
pronounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the 

BEST   PENS    MANUFACTURED. 

The  undersigned  are  the  publishers  also  of— 

Wells'  Natural  Sciences.  Willson*s  Histories,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Bryant  Si 
Stratton*s  Book-Keeping,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's  School  Mnsio 

Books,  etc. 

••• 

Jf^  A  first  supply  of  Union  Readers  and  Sfelijciu,  Robinson's  Ammmrnos  and  ALOEBBAa» 
Kbkl's  Gbamxars,  SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP,  and  any  other  ordinary  Class-books  of  the 
AscERiCAN  EouoATiONAii  Seeibs  wUl  be  fiimished  for  iniroduciion,  at  a  very  Uberal  diseounL 

pM^  Teachers,  and  all  others  interested,  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Desciiptive  Catalogue^ ! 
and  Circulars,  and  to  correspond  with  us  freely. 

AddirtBS  ihs  PuNwAert, 

IVISON,  FHINNEY,  BLAK£MAN>&;00.,    i 


GEOVER  &  BAKER'S 

Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premiums 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

KENTUCKY, 

TENNESSEE^ 

MISSOURI, 

ALABAMA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 


NEW  YOKKt 
VERMONT, 
NEW  JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
OHIO, 


INDIANA, 
fMCHIGAN, 
WISCONSfNi 
IOWA, 


\ 


VIRGINIA, 
NORTH  CAROLINA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
OREGON, 


And  at  nnmeroiif  Inititntes  tnd  County  Fain,  inelnding  all  the  Fain  at 
whioh  they  were  exhibited. the  past  three  years. 


-I,  »  •  »  *% 


Th^  GROVERABAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA^ 
CHINE  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  oi  doing  a  greater  ya- 
riety  and  range  of  work  than  any  othcr^ 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
fnachioes,  and,  in  addition,  executes  beiutiftil  ambroidery  and  orna- 
mental work. 


»■  ••»  i# 


The  OroTtr  &  Baker  8.  M,  Go.  BMnnfbctara,  In  addition  to  their  eelebrated  OROVER  A 
'B^AKBR  BTITCH  Machinet,  the  most  peif<  et  ^HUTTLB,  or  -  LOCK  STITCH**  MaohinM  in  the 
market,  and  aflbrd  parcbaaeiB  the  opportanity  of  Belectiog  afler  trial  and  examination  of  both, 
the  one  best  aoited  to  thefr  waata.  Other  Companiea  mannfltotmre  bot  ene  kind  of  machine 
each,  fnd  eas  «o(  i^ord  thk  opportonitj  of  lelection  to  their  onetomen. 


i»  •  »  •  «e 


•«•  A  pamphlet  eootaining  nmplea  of  both  the  Oroter  &  Baker  Btitoh  and  Bbnttle  Stitch 
In  ▼ariooa  fabrica,  with  fhU  ezplanatiooa»  diairrama.  and  iihntrationi,  to  enable  pnrehaaen  to 
examine,  UH  and  eom|Nirf  thefr  relative  raente,  will  be  fhrniahed,  on  r«qiieBt,  at  oor  officen 
throoghoot  the  ooontry.  Thoee  who  deidre maohinea  that  do  the  but  work  ahoold  not  fliil  to 
■end  for  thia  pamphlet,  and  faaf  and  eoinpare  theae  stitohea  for  tkiwudvu. 


t>   •  •  •  «e 


GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

496  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
18  Suwer  Streeu  Bostoi.       I  730  CbMtait  Str«et«  rhUalelyUa^ 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS. 


ADAPTEB  TO  8ECULAE  AHB  8ACBEB  MUSIC, 
For  Drawing  Mooms,  Churches,  Schools,  Ac. 

They  oeeupy  iittle  9pnce;  are  very  eiegatvt  am  fttrwUnref  mti  iiahte  /e  yet  eut  ef 
order,  amd  are  eeeurely  bojoed  bo  that  they  eaa  be  eent  any  where  by  ordinary 


freight  route*,  inperfeet  eondition, 

""'      'sDo  forto.**  ■fyi  the  ITom*  Journal,  **i8  no  lonrer  to  bold  the  only  prorafnant  plaee  i 


»Thet 


ft  hoastihold  Instramont.  '1  heso  mundiftcuiren  (Mmoh  4i  HtoMn)  have  worked  oat  the  secret  of 
prodaciDf^  tones  of  the  best  aaalfty,  tone*  of  wrpttMing  pnrilj  *!«d  richness,  from  reeds ;  snd 
nave  other>vise  broaght  the  iD9truincnt,  for  wtHeh  they  nave  adopted  the  sppniprUte  name 
*K?abinet  Organ/*  to  each  s  decree  of  excelleuce,  that  ther  sru  becoming  the  fasnlon  with  thow 
whuaro  on  the  alert  for  musical  novelties.  **  The  New  t'ofk  Tribune  prooooncss  it  '*Uia  muat 
Charming  instromeut  of  modem  timoa.** 

Fifty-Two  Oold  and  Silver  Medals, 

or  other  highest  premiums  have  beea.awarded  t*  Mason  A  Hamlin  witliin  a  few  rears,  a:id  seven" 
teen  within  a  few  weeks  ;  a  larger  nnmlier  it  is  believed,  than  have  aver  been  talcea  by  any  otber 
inaimfMOtKrer  of  iustrhments  In  a  similar  period. 

More  than  Two  Hundred  and  Piftj  of  the  most  Prominent  Artists  and  Mnsicians 

in  fhe  country  have  given  their  written  testimony  to  the  vslae  and  attractiveness  of  the  Mason  Jb 
Hai.im  Cabinkt  Okoanb,  their  adapteduess  to  private  and  public  use,  and  nixia  supxaioaiTV  to 

SVBBY  TUIMO  BLSB  OT  TMB  GLASS. 

S  l^i  » 

NEVi^  HICRIKH  OF*  OROAJNTS. 

THE  eRBATBST  AND  BS8T  MUSICAL  CAFAOITT  AT  THB  LOWEST  FOBSXBLB  FRICB. 

THE  MASON  ft  HAHLIK  PORTABLE  OBaANS. 
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The  Maeon'Jb  MamHn  PoriahU  Oymne  pre^ttty  warrmnted, 

tW~  Observe  thiit  the  Mason  A  Hamlin  Organs  irt  tidk^Sted  to  secular  as  well  as  sacred  mnsic. 
T^v;  mo«>t  rapid,  lively  mosic  can  be  played  u))on  tliem.  and  they  are  capable  ot  great  varied  ckf 
«ffeot.    Some  of  the  styles  are  very  exquisite  pieoea  of  fumiiaas. 

CimCULAaS  with  PDLLl*ABT10irLABS  TO  ANT  AI>]>aiSS,  FBKK. 

Warerooms,  586  Broadway,  Hew  York.        274  Washington  St,  Boston- 
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CROQUET.* 

THERE  are  so  few  oat-door  games  in  which  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men can  join,  that  any  addition  to  the  number  is  welcomed  by  every 
friend  of  healthful  recreation  and  social  amusement    Probably  no  game 
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*  For  tlie  illustrations  of  this  article  we  are  iodobted  to  the  courtesy  of  B&ssrs.  Hurd 
&  Houfrhton,  Publishers  of  "The  Game  of  Croquet"  by  R.  Fellow.  The  rales-  of  the 
game  arc  tukcn,  with  permiesioiii  from  that  book. 
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ever  became  so  suddenly  popular  as  Croquet ;  and  surely  none  could  more 
deserve  such  popularity.  Auswering  as  it  does  every  condition  and 
requirement  of  a  social  summer  game,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 
become  a  general  favorite  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.    Notiv  that 
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the  necessary  implements  for  the  game  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost,  there  is  no  reason  why  Croquet  should  not  find  a  place  on  every 
playground  and  village  green. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The  implements  required  in  the  game  of  croquet  are  balls,  mallets, 
arches,  and  stakes.  The  balls  are  eight  in  number.  They  should  be  per- 
fect spheres,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  six  ounces  in  weight.  Tur- 
key box-wood,  owing  to  its  denseness  and  durability,  is  perhaps  the  best 
material.  Of  native  woods,  rock  maple  is  considered  best  by  some,  while 
others  prefer  button-wood  or  American  sycamore.  The  individuality  of 
the  balls  being  an  important  element  in  the  game,  each  ball  should  be  dis- 
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tinguished  by  a  separate  color.  The  best  colors  are  those  which  are  most 
distinct — namely,  black,  white,  yellowish  green,  bright  blue,  brown,  pink, 
scarlet,  and  yellow. 


ildfiAinrdiyiMMiH^ 


FIQL 


The  mallets,  also  eight  in  number,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  balls.  The  best  material  is  apple-wood  for  the  heads,  and  straightr 
grained  ash  for  the  handles.  The  heads  should  be  cylmdrical  in  shape, 
about  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  sides  of  the 
head  may  be  slightly  hollowed,  after  the  fashion  of  a  dice-box.  The 
handle  should  be  perfectly  straight,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in 
length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  end,  decreasing  gradually  to  the 
point  of  insertion  in  the  handle.  Each  mallet  should  have  a  color  corres- 
ponding with  its  ball  painted  on  the  handle  next  the  head.  These  colors 
serve  to  keep  the  balls  and  mallets  in  pairs,  and  also  for  distinguishing  the 
players. 

The  arches  are  ten  in  number.  They  are  best  made  of  three-eighths 
round  iron,  and  should  stand  when  fixed  in  the  ground  about  twelve 
inches  high,  with  a  span  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  The  height  and 
width  of  the  arches  may  be  varied  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  field 
and  the  skill  of  the  players.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  arches 
painted  white,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished,  especially  at 
night-fall. 

The  stakes,  two  in  number,  should  be  about  two  feet  high, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  the  mallet  handles.  On  the  upper 
half  of  the  stakes  the  eight  colors  used  on  the  balls  should 
be  laid  on  in  rings,  in  the  order  mentioned  above.  These 
rings  show  the  order  of  play. 

THB  GAME. 


I 


Croquet  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  up  to 
eight.  In  all  cases  there  must  be  two  sides,  or  parties,  each 
having  the  same  number  of  balls.  An  odd  player  .may  be 
balanced  by  allowing  one  on  the  opposite  side  to  play  two 
balls.  With  skillful  players,  six  balls,  three  on  a  side,  make  a 
better  game  than  eight ;  while  many  prefer  four  balls,  two 
on  a  side,  as  allowing  a  quicker  and  more  scientific  game. 

Two  of  the  party  are  selected  as  chiefs,  and  the  sides  chosen 
as  in  other  games.  The  first  choice  is  usually  determined  by 
a  trial  of  skill.    Each  chief  places  a  ball  under  the  first  arch,  and  plays  at 
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the  stake.  The  one  whose  ball  lies  nearest  the  stake  has  the  first  choice. 
The  first  chief  has  black,  and  his  first  selection  green  ;  the  second  chief 
has  white,  and  his  first  selection  bine  ;  and  so  on.    In  this  way  the  dftrk 
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colors  will  form  one  side  and  the  l%ht  colors  the  other;  and  the  play  is  lo 
tlie  order  of  the  colors  on  the  stakes. 
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The  first  player  places  his  ball  a  mallet'B  length  from  the  starting  stake 
toward  the  first  arch,  and  strikes  it  with  his  mallet  in  the  direction  of  that 
arch.  If  it  passes  completely  through  the  arch,  he  has  the  right  to 
another  blow ;  if  not,  he  mnst  wait  ontO  his  torn  comes  ronnd  aghin. 
The  sncceeding  players  follow  in  torn,  each  playing  until  he  fails  to  make 
a  point 

The  balls  ^re  driven  through  the  arches,  in  order,  from  1  to  7,  as  shown 
in  the  diagrams ;  thea  after  striking  the  tnming  stake  throngh  7,  6,  8, 
10,  2,  and  1,  and  go  ont  by  striking  the  starting  stake.  That  side  wins, 
all  of  whose  members  succeed  in  running  this  round  first. 

The  most  common  yariations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  arches  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

DEFINFTIOKS  : 

A  Booby,  A.  ball  that  fails  to  run  the  first  arch. 

Concussion,  The  displacement  of  a  ball  by  another  balL 

Croquet,  A  privilege  gained  by  making  "  roquet."  The  playing  ball 
is  placed  in  contact  with,  and  on  any  side  of,  the  roqueted  ball ;  the 
player  holding  the  former  in  place  with  his  foot,  strikes  it  with  his  mallet, 
thus  driving  the  roqueted  ball  in  any  desired  direction. 

A  Dead  BalL  A  rover  driven  against  the  starting  stake,  and  thereby 
struck  out  of  the  game. 

A  Flinch.  When,  in  the  act  of  croquet,  the  playing  ball  slips  from 
under  the  foot  of  the  player. 

Foinl,  Making  one  or  more  arches  at  a  stroke ;  performing  the  roquet 
(except  on  a  booby),  the  croquet,  or  the  roquet-croquet ;  striking  the 
turning  stake,  together  with  the  combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  these. 

Position.  A  ball  is  in  position  when  it  lies  in  front  of  its  proper  arch, 
60  that  it  may  be  driven  through  the  arch  by  a  single  blow  of  the  mallet. 

Ricochet.  Two  or  more  roquets  made  by  a  single  blow. 

Roquet.  The  contact  of  the  playing  ball  with  another  ball,  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  constitute  a  point 

Roquet' Croquet,  or  Croquet  sans  pied,  differs  from  croquet  in  that  the 
playing  ball  is  not  held  by  the  foot,  but  follows  the  croqueted  ball,  or 
diverges  in  another  direction. 

A  Rover.  A  ball  that  has  made  the  round,  but  has  not  been  struck  out 

rules: 

I.  The  game  is  opened  by  the  chief  who  has  won  the  first  choice  of 
friends. 

II.  The  ball  must  be  placed  a  mallet's  length  from  the  starting  stake, 
on  a  Ime  drawn  to  the  center  of  the  first  arch: 

III.  The  ball  must  be  struck  with  the  face  of  the  mallet-head ;  the 
stroke  of  the  mallet  being  delivered  whenever,  touching  the  ball,  it  moves  it 
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IV.  The  player  continues  to  play  so  long  as  he  makes  a  point  in  the 
game. 

y .  The  players  on  the  two  sides  follow  the  first  chief  alternately,  accord- 
iug  to  the  order  of  colors  upon  the  starting  stake. 

1.  If  any  ball  is  played  out  of  its  proper  turn,  and  challenged  before 
the  play  of  another  ball  has  commenced,  the  misplayed  ball  may  be  re- 
turned taits  origmal  place,  or  permitted  to  remain  in  that  to  which  it  has 
rolled,  at  the  option  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if  a  ball  s^  misplayed  have  gained 
any  advantage  for  itself  or  its  friends,  or  done  any  injury  to  the  enemy, 
the  latter  duly  challenging  may  strip  the  misplayed  ball  of  the  advantages 
thus  gained,  and  repair  the  damages  sustained. 

2.  If  the  enemy  permit  the  misplay,  or  there  is  no  challenge,  the  mia- 
player  cannot  use  his  next  turn,  since  he  has  anticipated  it. 

3.  A  player  using  a  wrong  ball  must  suffer,  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
ball :  hence,  if  the  misplay  is  discovered  before  the  next  turn,  the  ball 
must  be  restored,  the  consequences  removed,  and  the  misplayer  deprived 
of  his  turn ;  if  the  misplay  be  not  discovered  before  the  next  turn,  the 
game  proceeds  without  remedy  to  either  party. 

YI.  The  arches  must  be  passed  through  in  their  regular  order  in  the 
direction  of  the  course. 

YII.  A  ball  makes  its  arch,  if  it  passes  through  it  in  regular  order, 
only  when  it  is  driven  through  by  a  blow  from  its  owner's  mallet,  or 
passes  through  by  roquet,  croquet,  roquet-croquet,  or  concussion. 

1.  A  ball  is  through  its  arch,  if  the  handle  of  the  mallet,  when  laid 
across  the  two  piers  of  the  arch  upon  the  side  whence^  the  ball  came,  does 
not  touch  the  ball. 


2.  A  ball  passing  through  its  arch  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  not 
passing  clear  through,  is  not  in  position  to  be  driven  back  in  the  right 
direction. 

Till.  If  a  ball  makes  two  arches  in  regular  order  by  a  direct  blow  of 
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the  mallet,  it  has  the  right  to  take  ground  up  to  one  mallet's  length  in 
any  direction  from  the  spot  where  it  rested.  If  it  run  three  arches  under 
the  same  conditions,  it  can  take  ground  up  to  two  lengths  of  a  mallet. 
[This  rule  must  not  be  interpreted  to  conflict  with  VII.] 
IX.  Striking  the  turning  stake  is  in  all  respects  equiyalent  to  making 
an  arch,  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and  entitled  to  the  same  advan- 
tages, when  tliese  are  applicable  ;  but  the  stake  may  be  struck  from  any 
quarter. 

'  X.  *A  ball,  after  it  has  completed  the  round,  makes  the  starting  stake 
either  by  a  blow  from  its  owner's  mallet,  or  by  roquet,  roquet-croquet, 
croquet,  or  concussion,  if  is  then  a  dead  ball,  and  is  removed  from  the 
field. 

XI.  A  ball  roquets  another,  whether  it  proceeds  directly  by  a  blow  of 
the  mallet  or  rebounds  upon  it  after  the  blow,  from  an  arch,  a  stake,  or 
any  other  fixed  obstacle  of  the  ground,  or  from  another  ball. 

1.  A  ball  having  roqueted,  another  may  strike  it  again  without  any  iur 
tervening  play  ;  but  the  second  contact  does  not  constitute  a  roquet. 

2.  A  ball  having  made  roquet,  is  at  liberty  either  to  make  croquet  or  to 
proceed  on  its  round. 

3.  A  ball  striking  another  ball,  after  having  croqueted  it,  and  without 
any  intervening  play,  terminates  its  tour. 

XII.  A  ball  can  croquet  only  that  ball  on  which  it  has  made  roquet 
£Hence,  a  booby  cannot  croquet  or  be  croqueted.] 

1.  A  player  may  croquet  any  number  of  balls  consecutively,  but  he  can 
not  croquet  the  same  ball  twice  during  the  same  turn,  without  first  send* 
ing  his  own  ball  through  the  next  arch  in  order. 

2.  In  making  ricochet,  the  player  is  at  liberty  to  croquet  either  the  first 
or  all  of  the  balls  roqueted,  but  the  order  of  croquet  must  be  that  of  the 
ricochet. 

3.  A  croquet  is  proved  by  the  stirring  of  the  ball  croqueted,  provided 
that  the  mallet  ha^  struck  the  ball  croqueting. 

4.  If  a  ball  roquet  another,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  its  arch,  it 
may  proceed  to  croquet  the  roqueted  ball,  or  decline  and  again  roquet* 
upon  it  before  taking  the  croquet. 

5.  If  a  ball  flinch  in  the  execution  of  croquet,  the  croquet  is  null,  the 
croqueted  ball  must  be  returned  to  its  position,  and  the  croqueting  ball 
proceed  with  its  turn,  without  the  right  to  repeat  the  croquet  just  missed. 

XIII.  The  laws  of  roquet-croquet  are  the  same  as  those  of  croquet. 

XIV.  A  rover  may  not  cro^et  the  same  ball  twice  in  one  turn. 

A  croquet  or  roquet^iroquet  alone  permit  the  rover  to  continue  his  play. 

XV.  If  a  ball  in  its  progress  over  the  ground  be  interrupted  by  any 
one,  the  person  playing  may  allow  it  to  remain  where  it  rested  after  the 
interruption,  or  carry  it  to  the  point  which  he  regards  as  its  probable  ter- 
mination. 
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A  ball  accidentally  displaced  must  be  retarned  to  the  place  where  it 
mas  Ijing,  before  the  play  proceeds. 

X  YI.  No  play  is  permitted  outside  of  the  boandaries. 

A  b&U  driven  oyer  the  boundary  may  be  brought  back  to  the  point 
where  it  crossed,  when  its  turn  arrives. 

XVII.  An  arch  or  stake  losing  its  upright  position,  by  any  means, 
must  be  restored  before  the  game  proceeds. 


VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

THE   UPAS. 


UPAS,  which  means  "vegetable  poison,"  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
several  plants  of  the  East  Indies.  Botanists  have  given  the  name 
to  a  member  of  the  Loganiaceos  or  strychnos  family ;  but  it  properly 
belongs  only  to  one  of  the  Urlicacece^  or  nettles,  the  Antiaris  toxicaria, 
or  Upas  antiar  of  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands,  where  the  natives 
call  it  Bohun  upas.  Perhaps  no  tree  has  been  more  falsely  accused  than 
this.  The  early  Dutch  travellers,  who  were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
authorities  respecting  the  East,  told  the  most  fabulous  stories  of  its  fatal 
qualities.  M.  Foersch,  who  visited  the  Indies  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
reported  that  "sterility  prevails  for  upwards  of  ten  miles  around  this 
dreadful  tree  on  the  part  of  the  island  of  Java  where  it  grow?.  When 
criminals  are  sentenced  to  death,  they  are  offered  a  free  pardon  if  they  con- 
sent to  seek  a  small  boxful  of  this  valuable  yet  terrific  poison.  They  are 
first  sent  to  the  dwelling  of  a  priest,  who  resides  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
spot ;  there  they  arrive,  accompanied  by  their  wailing  and  disconsolate  fami- 
lies. They  remain  with  this  holy  man  a  few  days,  during  which  he  affords 
them  both  spiritual  comfort  and  good  advice — the  lattef  urging  the  precau- 
tion not  to  set  out  until  the  wind  blows  in  such  a  direction  as  to  waft  from 
them  the  floating  emanations.  On  their  departure  on  this  dreaded  expedi- 
tion, he  gives  them  a  small  box  of  silver  or  tortoise-shell,  covers  their  heads 
and  faces  with  a  leathern  hood  with  glass  eyes,  and  protects  their  hands 
with  a  pair  of  thick  gloves  of  the  same  material.  He  accompanies  them 
about  two  miles  on  their  «ad  journey,  and  then  he  describes  the  hellish  spot 
where  this  treasure  is  to  be  found  as  minutely  as  one  can  describe  what 
he  has  not  seen  ;  then,  ^ving  the  poor  pil^Kms  his  blessing,  he  departs  on 
his  return.  This  worthy  man  informed  our  traveller  that,  during  thirty 
years  while  he  had  held  the  situation,  he  had  sent  off  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  criminals,  of  whom  only  twenty-two  had  returned  ;  and  he  con- 
firmed the  statement  by  exhibiting  a  list  bearing  their  names  and  the 
offenses  for  which  they  had  been  tried."    Foersch  also  asserted  that  he 
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witnessed  seyeral  of  tbese  expeditions,  and  entreated  the  cnlprits  to  bring 
bim  some  branches  of  the  tree  ;  bnt  two  withered  leaves  were  the  only 
specimens  he  coald  obtain  from  the  solitary  wretch  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape,  and  who  described  the  tree  as  growing  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  rivulet,  being  of  moderate  height,  and  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  young  ones.  The  ground  around  them  was  of  a  brown,  sandy  nature, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  human  victims.  He  ttlso  ascertained  that 
DO  living  creature  can  exist  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  spot.  The  streams 
that  flow  near  it  yield  no  fish,  and  the  birds  that  fly  over  it  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  several  of  the  latter  were  occasionally  brought  to  the  priest. 
Among  various  offenders  doomed  to  death  by  this  poison,  he  relates  the 
case  of  thirteen  ladies,  who,  for  the  crime  of  infidelity,  were  inoculated 
in  the  bosom  with  the  point  of  a  kritz,  or  Malayan  da^er,  dipped  in  the 
upas,  and  in  sixteen  minutes  they  had  ceased  to  Uve. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstantial  character  of  Foersch's  account,  it 
was  wholly  false.  Nolte,  a  Dutch  sui^on,  afterwards  visited  Java,  and 
ascertained  that  Foersch  had  never  been  on  the  island  ;  so  that  his  tale 
must  have  been  based  upon  the  extravagant  statements  of  Cleyer,  Spiel- 
man,  and  Rumphius,  who  had  visited  the  East  long  before.  Some  French 
travellers  found  that  the  tree  was  common  in  the  forests  of  Java  and 
Borneo,  and  that  the  natives  did  not  hesitate  to  approach  it  When  Dr. 
Horsfield  desired  to  procure  some  of  the  p<Hson,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaMng  assistance  from  the  natives,  who  objected  to  handling  it  only 
because  they  feared  an  annoying  cutaneous  eruption.  In  Borneo  it  is  col- 
lected by  hunters  in  the  interior,  who  preserve  it  in  leaves  of  the  tree. 
From  the  researches  of  Horsfield  and  Leschenault  it  appears  that  the 
Upas  antiar  grows  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  cylindrical  stem, 
naked  for  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  From  an  incision  in  the  bark,  near  the 
ground,  a  bitter  white  or  yellow  juice  exudes,  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  concretes  into  a  black  resinous  mass.  This,  when  mixed  with  aromatics, 
forms  the  poison.  The  process  of  preparing  it  is  known  to  but  few,  who 
pretend  to  much  mystery.  When  prepared,  the  upas  poison  is  of  the 
consistency  of  molasses,  and  is  preserved  in  closed  bamboo  tubes. 

Among  the  Javanese  the  upas  is  employed  only  in  the  chase,  and,  like 
the  curare  of  South  America,  it  does  not  injure  the  flesh  of  game.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  islands,  however,  use  it  in  war&re  ;  and  the 
early  Dutch  soldiers  were  compelled  to  wear  thick  leather  cuirasses, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  in  defence  against  the  poisoned  missiles.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  agent  acts  is  astounding.  Dr.  Horsfield  asserts  that  it 
proves  fatal  to  dogs  in  one  hour,  to  cats  in  fifteen  minutes,  to  monkeys  in 
seven  minutes,  and  a  buffalo  was  dispatched  in  two  hours.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  M.  Leschenault,  who  brought  some  of  the  poison  to 
Europe,  the  effects  depend  greatly  upon  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal. 
One  grain  and  one-half  inoculated  in  a  dog  killed  it  in  four  minutes  ;  one- 
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half  grain  injected  into  tbe  chest  caused  death  in  one  nunute  and  one-half ; 
eight  drops  injected  into  the  jngular  of  a  horse  produced  immediate  tetanus 
and  instant  death. 

The  npas  does  not  contain  strychnia,  but  Pelletier  and  Caventon  ex- 
tracted from  it  a  new  yegeto-alkali,  in  which  the  poisonous  properties 
exist.  After  death  no  traces  of  the  poison  remain  ;  the  blood-vessels  are 
filled  with  blackish  blood,  as  after  asphyxia.  Tlie  action  is  evidently  nar- 
cotic, death  being  preceded  by  absolute  nervous  prostration.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  positive  antidote.  The  fibre  of  the  upas-tree  is  excessively 
irritating,  the  vims  appearing  to  pervade  all  parts ;  for  linen  made  from  the 
fibfes,  if  not  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  produces  most  unpleasant 
itching. 

THE   CURARE. 

Among  the  Indians  of  South  America  several  poisons  are  employed. 
The  Ticronas  is  a  mixture  of  several  gums,  but  its  precise  composition  is 
concealed,  being  regarded  as  a  valuable  secret.  Its  powers,  like  those  of 
the  upas,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  one  author  having  asserted  that 
its  odor  is  sufficient  to  kill  criminals.  Of  the  others,  little,  is  positively 
known  of  any  except  the  vx)orari  or  curare,  whose  properties  have  been 
fully  investigated.  This  is  obtained  itom  the  bark  of  a  liana  in  Guianaj 
called  by  the  natives  V^uco  de  Mavacure,  which  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  Strychnos  toxifera.  The  process  by  which  it  is  separated  is 
thus  described  by  Humboldt  :*  "  The  branches  are  scraped  with  a  Itnife, 
and  the  bark  which  comes  off  is  bruised  and  reduced  to  very  thin  filaments. 
A  cold  infusion  is  prepared  by  pouring  water  on  this  fibrous  mass,  in  a 
funnel  made  of  a  plantain-leaf  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  placed 
in  another  somewhat  stronger,  also  made  of  plantain-leaves,  the  whole 
supported  by  &  slight  framework.  A  yellowish  fluid  filters  through  the 
apparatus.  It  is  the  venomous  liquor ;  which,  however,  only  acquires 
strength  when  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  large  earthen  pot.  To 
give  it  consistence,  it  is  mixed  with  a  glutinous  vegetable  juice  obtained 
from  a  tree  named  kiracaguera.  At  the  moment  when  this  addition  is 
made,  the  fluid  now  kept  m  a  state  of  ebullition,  the  whole  blackens  and 
instantly  coagulates  into  a  substance  resembling  tar  or  thick  syrup." 

The  properties  of  the  curare  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  M. 
Claude  Bernard.  It  does  not  produce  local  irritation ;  for  if  a  bird  be 
wounded  by  a  small  and  pointed  missile  it  is  unconscious  of  injury.  The 
effect  is  rather  to  paralyze  the  nerves  of  motion,  without  immediately  affect- 
ing consciousness  or  sensation.  Consciousness  does  not  become  extinct  even 
with  somatic  death.  A  ligature  was  so  tied  on  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog  as 
to  cut  off  the  arterial  circulation  without  severing  the  communication 
between  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord.     A  little  poison  was  inserted  under 

•  "The  Travels  and  Hesoarcbes  of  Alex.  Von  Hamboldt,"  p.  204.    Edinburgh,  1833. 
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the  skiQ  of  the  back,  and  the  animal  was  pat  iuto  a  covered  vessel  contaia- 
ing  water.  The  usual  symptoms  of  paralysis  ensued,  but  the  hind  legs 
still  gave  evidences  of  life  ;  and  when  light  was  admitted  to  the  vessel,  the 
living  legs  propelled  the  lifeless  body  towards  it.  A  stranger  peculiarity  is, 
that  somatic  death,  resultmg  from  administration  of  the  curare,  may  con- 
tinue for  some  time  before  interstitial  death  takes  place.  A  young  ass, 
inoculated  with  the  poison,  fell  apparently  dead  in  ten  minutes  ;  the  trachea 
was  ppened  and  artificial  breathing  was  kept  up  for  two  hours,  when  the 
animal  raised  its  head  and  looked  around.  It  soon  clied  a  second  time. 
Artificial  respiration  was  resumed  and  sustained  for  two  hours.'  The  poor 
beast  again  awoke  ;  its  lungs  gradually  regained  their  power,  and  even- 
tually the  full  use  of  its  limbs  was  restored.  This  experiment  was  origin- 
ally performed  by  Waterton  and  Brodie,  and  has  since  been  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  full  success. 

Though  so  fearful  a  poison  when  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  curare 
may  be  tasted  without  danger  ;  it  is  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy 
for  gastric  affections.  Minute  quantities  taken  iuto  the  stomach  cause 
no  ill  effect,  for  the  flesh  of  game  slain  by  poisoned  arrows  is  freely  eaten, 
and  fowls  are  usually  killed  by  scratching  them  with  some  poisoned  instrur 
ment.  The  action  of  the  curare  resembles  that  of  the  upasj  but  is  not  so 
rapid,  and  tetanic  spasms  are  not  produced.  Both  are  powerful  sedatives, 
and  appear  to  produce  death  by  asphyxia.  Artificial  respiration  is  there- 
fore recommended  by  Bernard  and  Delile  as  the  only  means  of  restoi^ar 
tion. 

THE  KOMBI  ASD  UGA. 

In  Mozambique,  near  Lake  Nyassa,  as  Dr.  Livmgstone  informs  us,*  the 
natives  kill  wild  animals  with  arrows  or  spears  dipped  in  the  kombi. 
This  is  obtained  from  a  species  o(  strophanthus,  and  yields  a  peculiar  vegeto- 
alkali  resembling  strychnia.  Except  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus, 
*very  animal  yields  to  the  effect  of  the  poisoned  arrows.  Like  the  substances 
already  noted,  this  does  not  affect  the  flesh  of  game  injuriously,  only  a  small 
portion  about  the  wound  being  unfitted  for  food.  The  same  people  employ 
ia  warfare  another  poison  called  the  uga^  which  they  procure  from  the 
entrails  of  a  caterpillar.  It  is  a  most  powerful  virus,  causing  immediate 
delirium  and  speedy  death. 

ORDEAL  FOISONS. 

From  very  ancient  times  there  have  existed  among  barbarous  nations 
various  methods  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Deity  to  acquit  or  convict  sus- 
pected persons.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  ordeal  of  drinking  poison. 
According  to  the  old  Jewish  law,  when  a  woman  was  accused  of  infidelity 
to  her  husband  she  was  compelled  to  drink  the  ''  bitter  waters.^'    If  gan- 

•  "Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,'*  p.  491.    New  Tork. 
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grene  set  in,  her  goilt  was  decided  ;  bat  if  no  ill  effect  followed,  she  was 
adjudged  innocent.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  celebrated  of  the  ordeal 
poisons  is  the  EryihrophlcBum  guineense  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea. 
The  plant  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Qregt^e-tree,  The  red  juice  of  this  plant  is  the  ordeal  poison,  and  is  taken 
in  large  draughts  by  the  suspected  person.  If  he  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  the  poison  he  is  acquitted  ;  but  if  not,  he  is  convicted.  In  the 
Zambesi  country,  on  the  east  coast,  a  similar  ordeal  is  used.  The  faith  of 
the  natives  in  the  efficacy  of  mauve^  as  they  term  the  poison,  is  unboimded  ; 
even  the  chiefe  are  not  exempt  from  it,  and  accused  persons  frequently 
drink  it  voluntarily  to  demonstrate  their  innocence.  Dr.  Livingstone* 
conceives  that  the  physician  who  prepares  the  mauve  can  save  those 
whom  he  deems  innocent.  No  accurate  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  poison  can  be  obtained,  as  the  people  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions concerning  it. 

Capt.  Harrisf  states  that  in  Abyssinia  a  narcotic  poison  is  employed  for 
the  detection  of  thieves.  The  process,  which  is  rather  indirect,  is  thus 
described  :  *'  A  ring  having  been  formed  in  the  crowded  market-place  by 
the  spectators,  the  diviner  introduced  his  accomplice,  a  stolid-looking  lad, 
who  seated  himself  upon  a  bullock's  hide  with  an  air  of  deep  reagnation. 
An  intoxicating  drug  was,  under  many  incantations,  extracted  finom  a  mys- 
terious leathern  scrip,  and  thrown  into  a  horn  filled  with  new  milk  ;  and 
this  potation,  aided  by  several  hurried  inhalations  of  a  narcotic,  had  the 
instantaneous  effect  of  rendering  the  recipient  stupidly  frantic.  At  length, 
secured  by  a  cord,  he  dragged  his  master  round  and  round  from  street  to 
street,  snuffling  through  the  nose  like  a  bear,  in  the  dark  recesses-of  every 
house.  After  scraping  for  a  considerable  time  with  his  nails  under  the 
foundation  of  a  hut,  wherein  he  suspected  the  delinquent  to  lurk,  the  imp 
entered,  sprang  upon  the  back  of  the  proprietor,  and  became  totally  in- 
sensible. The  man  was  forthwith  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  of  justice  ; 
and  although  no  evidence  could  be  adduced,  and  he  swore  repeatedly  to 
his  innocence  by  the  life  of  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  just  judges 
to  pay  forty  pieces  of  salt,  which  was  exactly  double  the  amount  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen.'' 


Self-Education. — Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have  no 
magical  power  to  make  scholars.  In  all  circumstances,  as  a  man  is, 
under  God,  the  master  of  his  own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  his 
own  mind.  The  Creator  has  constituted  the  human  intellect  that  it 
can  grow  only  by  its  own  action.  Every  man  must,  therefore,  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  educate  himself.  His  books  and  teachers  are  but  helps ; 
the  work  is  his. 

•  Op.  Cit.,  p.  181.  t  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,"  p.  115,    New  York. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

THAT  there  are  eTils  and  disadyantages  attending  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, few  will  denj.  There  is,  pervading  the  atmosphere  of  soci- 
ety, a  settled  contempt  for  him  and  his  Tocation — a  feeling  which, 
though  unexpressed,  is  none  the  less  felt  and  acknowledged.  Whence 
this  arises,  it  is  needless  to  speculate ;  whether  it  dates  its  origm  far  back 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  learning  was  considered  a  d^^ation,  and  is 
the  modem  scion  of  the  spirit  that  led  Dooglass  to  exalt  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  kinsmen  "could  pen  a  line,"  we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is, 
it  exists ;  nor  is  it  always  concealed  from  the  frequently  too  sensitiTe 
nature  of  the  teacher.  His  reception  in  the  fashionable  drawing-room  is 
marked  with  cold  indifference,  and  he  is  fortunate  if  he  escapes  without 
haying  his  ears  tingled  by  some  rude  remark  about  his  person  or  his  call- 
ing. On  such  occasions,  how  much  is  expressed  by  ''  He  is  only  a  coun- 
try schoolBULster  T  Nor  in  the  less  imposing  parlor  of  the  patron  of  his 
school,  is  he  always  cordially  welcomed.  The  same  affected  superiority  is 
often  manifested  here  even  by  his  pupils. 

But  the  social  circle  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  the  teacher  is  met 
with  contumely.  By  the  public,  generally,  he  is  neglected  ;  his  merits  un- 
discussed, his  labors  and  trials  ignored.  He  who,  most  of  all,  holds  the 
destinies  of  a  people  in  his  hands,  whose  influence  for  good  or  evil  must 
be  stamped  upon  the  rising  generation,  is  neither  encouraged  nor  sus- 
tained by  the  public,  but  treated  with  indifference  or  talked  of  with  sneers. 

Nor  is  the  teacher  better  used  as  regards  the  pecuniary  reward  of  his 
labors.  The  man  of  medicine  and  the  votary  of  law  often  make  fortunes ; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  teacher  getting  rich  ?  A  few  hundred  dollars  is 
all  he  can  hope  to  receive  for  his  toil  in  the  school-room,  for  all  his  solici- 
tude and  cares.  How  different  is  the  fate  of  the  physician  I  For  every 
bolus  administered,  or  recipe  written  in  do^erel  Latin,  he  charges  more, 
often,  than  the  teacher  makes  in  a  week  of  incessant  vexation.  And  his 
bill  is  paid.  To  the  first  is  rendered  honor,  deference^  and  wealth  ;  the 
second  is  socially  disparaged,  and,  to  crown  all,  Is  scantOy  paid. 

It  becomes  us  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  thia  imwarrantable  distinc- 
tion. Why  is  the  teacher  badly  paid ;  why  is  be  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  why  is  his  importance  overlooked  f  There  are  several  causes, 
among  which  is  the  world's  depreciative  estimate  of  the  cultivation  of  the  . 
mental  faculties.  Not  that  it  does  not  admire  an^  esteem  intellect,  for 
when  some  master  spirit  rears  it^f  and  speaks, 

**  The  applatise  of  •  listening  senates  to  command," 

'*  nations  hear  entranced,"  and  are  startled  with  wonder  and  admiration  of 
mind  before  them.    But  does  the  world  consider  how  this  great  temple  ut 
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mind  was  built  ?  Does  it  reflect  that,  perhaps,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  the  humble  school-room  by  a  faithfal  teacher  ?  Does  it  think  with 
what  care  and  solicitude  the  foundation  was  laid,  the  walls  raised  ;  how 
cautiously,  how  assiduously  the  builder  wrought  ?  No  ;  the  world  is  a 
pbor  thinker.  It  does  not  remember  that  the  giant  of  intellect  was  once 
a  schooUboy ;  or  if  it  is  so  reflecting,  it  does  not  credit  the  one  who  pro- 
duced the  change — who  molded  the  crude  materials  into  such  a  monu- 
ment of  greatness. 

But  the  want  of  general  esteem  for  education  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  indifference  and  disrespect  manifested  toward  the  teacher,  and  for  the 
poor  remuneration  of  his  services  ;  some  share  of  the  blame  must  be  laid  at 
his  own  door.  An  old  prorerb  says,  "  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own 
fortune  ;"  equally  true  is  it,  that  the  members  of  a  profession  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  public  estimation  of  that  profession.  Perhaps,  no  calling  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  incompetence  and  unfitness  of  many  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  its  important  duties,  as  teachers.  Many  a  young 
man  enters  upon  these  duties  not  only  with  no  well-defined  idea  of  the 
responsibility  assun^d,  but  often  with  no  mental  or  moral  attainments 
fitting  him  for  the  position.  He  maybe  well-meaning,  but  with' such 
qualifications  how  can  the  youthful  soul  prosper  in  his  care  7  Can  he  give 
his  pupils  what  he  does  not  himself  possess  ? 

There  is  a  teacher  of  another  class — the  man  who  deliberately  "  takes 
up"  the  profession  as  the  stepping-stone  to  something  else  ;  who  wishes 
to  study  law,  medicine,  or  divinity,  and  teaches  merely  for  a  support,  thus 
trampling  one  noble  calling  in  the  dust  to  prepare  himself  for  another. 
He  is  a  teacher,  not  because  he  esteems  teaching  a  duty  and  a  pleasure, 
but  rather  because  it  serves  his  immediate  purposes  ;  to  be  thrown  aside 
when  he  has  no  further  need  of  it.  With  such  opinions,  such  motives,  is 
it  likely  he  will  be  a  true  teacher  ?  True,  though  some  of  this  class  take 
up  teaching  with  no  intention  of  adopting  it  as  a  life  vocation,  they 
often,  ultimately,  make  it  such.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  profession. 
Their  motives  were  faulty  in  entering ;  and,  surely,  six  months  of  unfaith- 
ful teaching,  though  bad  enough,  is  preferable  to  years  of  the  same. 
Besides,  their  remaining  in  a  profession  which  was  not  their  choice  arises 
not  unfrequently  from  a  lack  of  energy  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  which  is 
fatal  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  teacher's  duties. 

Must  not  the  profession  suffer  in  the  hands  of  such  men  ?  And  yet  the 
picture  is  not  over-drawn.  There  is  even  a  darker  side.  Is  the  igno- 
rant, the  bigoted,  the  intemperate,  the  dishonest  teacher  uncommon  ?  Is 
it  astonishing,  then,  that  the  profession  is  held  in  poor  repute  ?  But,  say 
some,  why  are  not  the  other  professions  held  responsible  for  the  offenses 
of  individuals  ?  Why  is  not  medicine  decked  for  the  fatal  blunders  of 
tyros  and  quacks  ?  law  for  the  chicanery,  the  dishonesty,  and  meanness  of 
pettifoggers  ?    We  must  answer,  the  world  is  unjust.    Part  of  this  dis- 
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crimination,  however,  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  incompetent  teachers  are 
more  namerons  than  unworthy  physicians  and  attorneys.  Another  gron^d 
for  it  is,  that  mankind  estimates  every  thing  by  the  cost,  and  esteems  the 
teacher's  profession  entitled  to  less  respect  because  its  attainment  is 
attended  with  less  expense.  Another  cause  rests  with  the  teachers  them- 
selves. How  can  they  entertam  the  hope  that  others  will  respect  their 
profession,  when  they  themselves  do  not  ?  It  is  urged  that  if  the  teacher 
were  more  jasUy  compensated,  inferior  men  must  give  place  to  better. 
This  IS  most  assuredly  true.  Money  is  all-powerftil.  What,  indeed,  keeps 
talent  and  learning  out  of  the  teacher's  profession,  if  it  be  not  that  better 
remuneration  is  offered  by  nearly  every  other.  That  there  have  been  and 
still  are  many  who  overlook  even  this  natural  and  important  consideration, 
we  would  not  deny.  But  the  dollar  is  almighty.  Make  the  profession 
lucrative,  and  in  time  not  only  will  genius  and  learning  become  its  votaries, 
but  respect  and  renown  be  laid  at  its  feet. 

But  how  is  the  desideratum'^mcreBse  of  salaries — to  be  effected? 
"Will  the  world,  of  its  own  accord,  suddenly  see  its  error,  and  now,  after 
denying  it  for  ages,  render  the  teacher  his  merited  reward  ?  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  Were  teachers  all  to  become  educated,  dignified  m^n, 
each  exemplifying  in  himself  the  model  instructor,  men  would  say,  ''We 
have  treated  these  men  with  injustice  ;  henceforth,  we  will  make  them 
amends.''  But  this  reformation  ,is  no  more  probable  than  the  other. 
This,  then,  is  the  issue  :  it  is  desirable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  teacher 
be  better  rewarded  both  pecuniarily  and  in  the  respect  due  him  profession- 
ally ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  elevate'himself  in  moral  and  Intel* 
lectual  worth.  Either  of  these  two  objects  being  effected,  must  eventually 
produce  the  other.  But  the  world  refuses  the  first,  because  it  thinks  the 
teacher  unworthy  of  it ;  and  the  teacher,  wanting  in  wisdom,  foresight, 
and  desire  for  improvement,  does  not  stir  in  the  second.  And  this  passive 
-  antagonism,  between  illiberality  on  one  side  and  apathy  on  the  other,  is 
the  great  stumbling-block  that  has  checked  the  advance  of  sound  and 
general  education. 


The  #08sil  remains  of  a  gigantic  bird,  estimated  to  have  stood  25 
feet  high,  have  been  discovered  in  some  beds  of  limestone  at  Nelson  in 
New  Zealand.  The  remains  consist  of  a  head,  "minus  the  lower  jaw,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  three  feet  four  inches  by  one  foot  ten  inches,  and 
a  body,  minus  the  neck.  The  thorax  is  highly  developed,  but  rather  fiat : 
the  tail  long,  and  body  bulky.  The  wings,  which  are  well  defined,  are 
large  and  close  to  the  body,  and  are  separated  by  a  saddle  or  cradle,  very 
graceful  in  form ;  the  feathei%  covering  the  body  are  of  large  size,  and 
lying  close. 
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MRS.  WEAZLFS  YISIT  TO  THE  OPERA. 

ii  TT7ELL,  yer  see,  Sary,  I  never  wastes  much  time  artaUdn',  biit 
▼  ▼  I  ralj  most  tell  yer  about  my  visit  ter  the  uproar  last  evenin*. 
Yer  needn't  stare  so,  Sary.  I'm  a-tellin'  yer  *  the  truth  as  it  is/  as  our 
minister  used  ter  say — very  good  minister  he  was,  too.  Yes,  I  had  the 
extremest  melicity  bf  going  ter  a  rale  live  uproar,  as  my  Hezekiar  ses, 
and  it  was  an  uproar  shore  enuf.  Well,  as  I  was  a-teliin'  yer,  my  Hez- 
ekiar  cums  hum  last  evenin',  and  ses  he,  'Mother,  was  yer  ever  ter  an 
uproar  ?'  *  Why  I  lawful  sakes,  Hezekiar/  ses  I,  '  what's  that  V  '  Oh !' 
ses  he,  ^  it's  a  place  whar  they  have  music,  singin',  and  dancin',  and  if  you'll 
go  I'll  take  yer.'  Well,  Sary,  I  goes  and  wears  my  harnsum,  black  silk 
goWn,     Yer  mind  it,  don't  yer  ?"  » 

"  Oh  1  yes,  mem,  it's  likely  I  do." 

"  Well,  Sary,  we  walks  on  tell  we  cum  t^r  a  great  big  place,  what  looked 
like  ter  a  hotef,  but  Hezekiar  sed  it  wam't.  ^  Is  this  the  place  where  they 
keeps  the  uproar?'  says  I.  *  It  won't  break  loose  and  hurt  any  person,  I 
bope  !'  We  was  agoin'  up  the  steps  then,  and  Hezekiar  didn't  seem  ter 
heer  me,  but  I  know'd  I'd  sed  something  smart,  for  all  the  folks  looked  at 
me,  greerish-like,  and  larfed. 

"  Well,  Sary,  if  you  had  been  thare  you'd  a-fainted  rite  away,  bein'  as 
you're  not  accustomed  tu  sich  grand  sites  h'ke  I  am.  But  what  frustrated 
me  most  was,  I  couldn't  see  the  uproar  nowhere.  I  axed  Hezekiar  ef  he 
thot  she  was  sick.    He  sed :'  No  ;  it  wud  commence  arter  awile.' 

"  Well,  then,  a  little  bell  tingled,  and  Hezekiar  sed  they  was  agoin  to  iiz 
the  curtin.  Well,  shore  enuf,  they  did  riz  it,  and  a  young  woman  cum 
out  to  dance.  Well,  persons  seemed  tu  like  that  dancin'  amazinly,  and  a 
young  feller  next  t^r  me  sed  it  was  *  de-vine  and  in-ee-me-table.'  Ses  I  to 
him  :  'Young  man,  did  yer  swaller  the  dick-tion-nary  afore  ye  cum'd 
heer  ?'  Well,  Sary,  I  know'd  I'd  sed  somethin'  smart,  fur  all  the  folks 
looked  at  me  agen,  and  busted  out  a  larfin ;  but  Hezekiar  didnt  seem 
to  like  it,  for  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and  ses,  '  Hush,  mother.' 

''  Well,  the  next  thing,  a  man  and  woman  cums  out  on  the  stage,  and 
commences  to  sing  in  some  outlandish  furin  tung  that  nobody  couldn't  un- 
derstand, but  the  people  seemed  ter  like  it,  and  the  young  felleivnext  ter 
me  yells  out,  *  De4ite-fool  I  hex-squeez^-it  1'  Well,  yer  see,  I  nudged  the 
young  man,  and  ses  I :  '  Say,  won't  yer  have  a  strawberry  and  a  roasted 
chesnut  to  wash  them  are  big  words  down  7'  Well,  the  young  feller  looked 
cheapish,  and  the  folks  commenced  fur  ter  larf,  but  jest  then  Hezekiar 
rized  up,  and  lookin'  rale  angry  like,  ses  he, '  Mother,  since  yer  keep  the 
folks  a  larfin  at  yer  all  the  time,  I  guess  we'd  better  go  hum.'  '  Why, 
lawful  sakes,  Hezekiar,'  ses  I, '  it's  pleasin  fbr  me  fur  to  heer  folks  larf  so,' 
but  Hezekiar  wouldn't  stay  no  longer,  so  I  had  ter  cum  away  « 
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ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

ENGLTSH  GRAMMAR  was  defined  by  the  older  of  modern  authors 
to  be  **  the  art  of  nsing  the  English  language  correctly."  Later 
writers,  believing  that  the  word  Art  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
which  Grammar  proposes  to  occupy,  or  that  it  savors  a  little  too  much  of 
the  mechanical  for  a  subject  which  is  to  some  extent  speculative,  have 
either  abandoned  the  old  definition,  or  materially  altered  it.  Some  have 
substituted  the  word  science  in  pla^  of  art ;  others,  to  be  more  definite, 
have  called  Grammar  a  science  and  an  art  The  reason  for  this  change 
may  be  stated  thus :  Art,  according  to  its  modem  acceptation,  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  established  rules  and 
formulas,  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  methods  or  sources  from 
wlych  they  are  obtained  ;  while  science  is  used  for  that  process  which  in- 
vestigates principles,  discovers  facts,  classifies  the  knowledge  derived  from 
these  facts  and  principles,  and  enunciates  it  in  rules  and  formiRas.  Hence 
art  and  science  are  complementary  terms«^  both  of  which  are  necessary  to 
the  complete  statement  of  every  branch  of  speculative  knowledge  which 
has  a  practical  application.  For  example,  there  is  a  science  and  an  art 
of  teaching.  The  science  is  that  part  of  mental  philosophy  which  discovers 
the  processes  by  which  the  human  mind  receives  knowledge,  and  may  use 
that  knowledge  to  secure  the  highest  discipline  of  its  mental  faculties  ;  the 
art  of  teaching  is  such  a  presentation  of  knowledge  that  it  may  be  readily 
grasped,  and  so  dkecting  discipline  as  to  secure  the  highest  intellectual 
development  Whateley,  in  his  Mements  (f  Logic  (the  definition  of 
which  has  passed  through  a  change  similar  to  that  of  grammar,)  stales  the 
question  accurately.  He  says,  **  Logic  may  be  considered  as  the  science 
and  the  art  of  reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumeor 
tation  is  conducted,  and  furnishes  such  rules  as  may  be  derived  from  these 

principles,  for  guarding  against  erroneous  deductions For  it 

is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  a  science,  it  is  conversant  about  speculative 
knowledge  only ;  and  art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice.. 
Hence  logic  (as  well  as  any  other  system  of  knowledge)  becomes,  when' 
applied  to  practice,  an  art :  while,  confined  to  the  theory  of  reasoning^,  it;  is 
strictly  a  science.''* 

The  reader  has,  doubtless,  observed,  in  regard  to  several  of  the  practical 
sciences,  the  propriety  of  calling  them  sciences  has  never  been  questioned  ; 
in  fact,  we  never  think  of  calling  them  any  thing  else,  while*  others  are 
almost  spoken  of  as  arts.  Thus  we  say  the  science  of  ethic%  of  theology;, 
but  the  art  of  rhetoric  and  of  grammar  ;  and  yet  one  is  as  pnketioalias  the 
other,  and  no  more  so.  The  reason,  or  history  rather,  of  th»  vexed  anom- 
aly, which  has  perplexed  many  a  reader,  is  given  by  Sm  William  Hamil* 

• 
*  Introduotioiif  SL 
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ton  sabstantiallj  as  follows:*  "The  distinctiOD  dates  back  to  the  Aris- 
totelic  philosophy,  and  had  its  origin  in  certain  distinctions  in  the  Greek 
langoage,  to  which  modern  writers  have  not  attended  with  proper  care. 
The  word  npoKriKog  (praktikos)  =jprac<ica/,  denoted  that  action  which 
terminated  In  action  ;  while  'noiTjriKO^  (poietiko8)=proefuc^tve,  denoted 
that  action  which  resulted  in  some  permanent  product.  Dancing  and 
masic  are  practical,  as  leaving  no  work  after  their  performance ;  painting 
and  statoary  are  productive,  as  leaving  some  product  over  and  above  their 
energy.  Aristotle  defined  art  as  a  habit  productive,  and  not  as  a  habit 
practical ;  and  hence  the  word  art  came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  those 
sciences  whose  end  did  not  result  in  mere  action  or  energy,  but  in  a  per- 
manent product.  Of  the  former  class  are  ethics  and  theology ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, logic  and  grammar." 

Modem  writers  have,  therefore,  called  the  practical  sciences  exclusively 
sciences,  and  the  productive  ones  exclusively  arts.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  great  astiquity  of  this  distinction,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
science  and  art  are  at  present  used,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  objection  to 
calling  grammar  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  bnt  on  the  other  hand  much 
in  favor  of  it.  It  not  only  gathers  up  and  arranges  the  facts  about  which 
it  is  conversant,  bnt  it  propounds  its  theories,  investigates  principles,  and 
lays  down  rules  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  a  theoretical  and  speculative  side 
as  well  as  a  jMractical  one,       , 

But  grammar  is  the  science  and  art  of  what  ?  Some  say  of  language  ; 
others,  of  using  language  correctly.  So  are  lexicography  and  philology. 
Are  these,  then,  parts  of  grammar  ?  Not  as  we  usually  understand  it. 
Philology,  of  late,  is  fast  taking  rank  as  a  separate  science  ;  indeed,  its 
most  renowned  professors  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  physical  sciences, 
as  being  governed  by  as  certain  and  as  ascertainable  laws  as  mechanics  or 
hydrostatics,  while  lexicography  was  long  ago  acknowledged  as  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  knowledge.  In  fact,  many  of  the  latest  grammars, 
while  keeping  up*  the  old  four-fold  division  of  subjects,  have  abandoned  the 
ground  of  orthography  to  the  spelling-book  and  dictionary.  But  that  of 
which  grammar  does  treat  is  the  sentence;  the  modifications  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  which  compose  the  sentence.  Here  it  holds  undispnted 
ground,  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  saccessful  occupancy.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  elements  of  words — ^the  letters — that  is  the  business  of  the 
lexicographer.  It  simply  takes  the  words  as  it  finds  them,  marks  their  in- 
flections, and  observes  the  laws  of  their  collocation.  It  has  but  little  to 
do  with  punctuation.  That  is  strictly  the  provmce  of  rhetoric.  All  that 
it  need  concern  itself  with  here,  is  to  note  the  marks  which  indicate  the 
relation  of  the  word  in  the  sentence,  and  the  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each 
other.    Yersification  also  belongs  to  rhetoric.    It  makes  no  difference 

*  Leotarw  on  MetaphyAics,  Amerioan  ed.,  p.  81  et  pMsim. 
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with  the  grammatical  relation  of  words  whether  they  are  arranged  in 
poetic  measui^  or  not.  A  nonn  is  a  notin  whether  it  be  a  trochee  or 
spondee,  or  any  other  foot  of  a  measure.  Neither  its  gender,  person, 
number,  n6r  case  is  modified,  whether  it  be  in  rhyme,  blank  verse,  or 
prose.  The  lumbering  up  of  a  text-book,  especially  of  English  Grammar, 
with  all  these  subjects  is  worse  than  folly.  It  only  perplexes  the  teacher, 
discourages  the  learner,  and  makes  the  book  more  cumbersome  and  exi)en- 
BiTe.  The  sooner  each  separate  department  of  knowledge  becomes  re- 
stricted to  its  particular  sphere,  the  sooner  may  we  expect  to  see  real  sub- 
stantial progress.  Qrammar,  then  (if  we  may  hazard  a  definition),  is  the 
science  of  the  sentence,  and  the  art  of  its  construction.  This  may  be  lia- 
ble to  some  objections,  but  we  cannot  at  present  think  of  any  thing  better ; 
and  it  has  at  least  this  advantage,  it  defines  the  thing  and  excludes  the. 
what  IS  foreign  to  the  subject.  As  a  science,  it  investigates  the  changes 
which  words  undergo  in  different  relations,  classifies  those  words,  and  lays 
down  rules  for  their  proper  collocation.  As  an  art^  it  is  the  application  of 
those  rules  to  the  arrangement  of  words  and  their  construction  to  the  sen- 
tence. This  presents  a  definite  object  which  the  learner  can  understand. 
His  grammar  is  not  at  once  a  spelling-book,  a  dictionary,  a  grammar,  and 
a  rhetoric  combined-r-a  nusceUaneons  gathering — bat  a  single  subject 
which  he  feels  that  he  can  learn  and.  understand.  It  is  comprised  under 
the  two  divisions  of  etymology  (or  some  more  appropriate  name)  and  syn- 
tax. These  are  so  intimately  connected,  so  interdependent^  that  they  ob- 
viously constitute  but  one  science.  By  adhering  to  this  course,  we  also 
take  advantage  of  the  well-known  law  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  only  more  intelligibly  presented  to  the  learner,  but  affords  a 
more  restricted  topic  of  discussion  to  the  author,  and  so  insures  a  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  treatment  For  just  so  long  as  orthography 
and  prosody  are  considered  as  parts  of  grammar,  authors  feel  compelled 
to  give  them  some  show  of  attention.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see 
that  writers  are  making  progress  in  this  direction ;  for,  whereas,  these 
two  parts  used  to  occupy  about  one-third  part  of  the  whole  book,  now  the 
most  popular  authors  dispose  of  them  in  a  few  lines,  or  at  most  in  a  few 
pages. 


Hon.  Rufus  Choate  in  an  addr^s  once  said :  "  Happy  is  he  who  has 
laid  up  in  youth,  and  held  steadfast  in  all  fortune,  a  genuine  and  passion- 
ate love  of  reading ;  the  true  balm  of  hurt  minds,  of  surer  and  more 
healthful  charm  than  poppy  or  mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 
the  world.  By  that  single  taste,  by  that  simple  capacity,  he  may  be 
borne  in  a  moment  into  the  still  regions  of  delightful  study,  and  be  at 
rest." 
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EXAMINATION  DAY   AT  MADAME   SAVANTB'a 


iins  Hattdx  Mullib,  ] 

MiM  Ada  Saroxa.iB,   |.  M  «^y. 

Miw  Mat  Mobtov, 


LIB,) 
IB,    J.. 
"f     ) 


[JBiUer  Mm  Eatx  Hiobtlt.] 

Miss  HighjCy.  Here  yoa  are,  at  it  again  1  What  a  set  of  book-wcMviB 
you  are !  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  books,  howerer,  but  am  id 
search  of  that  brilliant  laminary,  Miss  Amanda  Malyina  Sprigga.  Ah, 
see,  she  comes  1 

[ShUr  Misa  Spbiom,  Miaa  ABBnioDALX,  Lttct  Laidrkmoob,  E.  Pbbot.] 

Mi88  Spriggs.  What's  coming — any  thing  for  me  ?  I  say,  Misfi  Mande 
Mailer,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to  the  swarry  7 

Maude  Mvller,  My  best  soit  of  manners,  Miss  Spnggs. 

E.  Percy.  WonldnH  yon  like  to  borrow  the  pattern  ? 

Miss  5.  No  ;  I  don't  want  none  of  your  patterns.  My  par  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  my  clothes  ready-made.  I  could  dress  like  Queen  Victory 
if  I  wanted  to. 

Kate  H.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  striking  likeness  f  There  would  be  danger 
of  your  being  mistaken  for  her  daughter. 

Miss  S.  I  don't  want  to  be  taken  for  nobody.  I'm  as  good  as  any- 
body ;  so  is  pap.  I  come  here  because  I  heard  only  the  'stocracy  comed. 
I  didn't  keer  much  about  it ;  'twas  better  fun  at  home. 

Maude  M.  You  must  be  lonely  among  so  many  strangers  ? 

Miss  8.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I'm  used  to  seeing  a  great  many  folks.  I 
went  into  company  all  last  winter — ^balls,  swarries,  circuses,  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  I  didn't  keer  about  coming  away,  but  pap  thought  Td  better 
take  music,  and  tend  to  painting,  a  spell,  'cause  you  know  it's  the  fashion. 

Miss  B.  1  suppose,  then,  you  have  completed  your  studies  ? 

Miss  S,  Yes  ;  geography,  grammar,  and  such  Uke,  I  done  up  long  ago. 
Pap  says  I  know  enough  of  'em. 

Miss  P.  But  you  have  not  studied  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric,  or 
astronomy  ? 

Miss  S.  Nary  one  of  'em.  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  'em.  I'm  a 
parlor  boarder.    Pap  pays  a  great  price  for  me,  too. 

[EnUr  Madamx.]  i 

Madame.  Young  ladies,  yoiur  time  for  recreation  has  expired  ;  you 
will  iiow  prepare  for  the  recitations  of  the  day.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew 
classes  will  not  recite,  as  Prof.  Highscufflesneeski  is  suffering  from  tempo- 
rary indisposition.  You  will  hand  in  your  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French 
exercises  for  correction.  The  young  ladies  appointed  to  take  diarge  of 
the  laboratory  will  be  prepared  this  afternoon  to  discuss  electricity  and  to 
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illQstrate  the  subject  bj  the  operation  of  the  galyanic  battery.  Miss 
Lammermoor,-  lifiss  Sinclair,  Miss  Olorianna  Oaston,  'Miss  Arianna 
Arringdale,  will  approximate.  Yoong  ladies,  I  presume  yon  are  prepared 
with  your  demonstrations  in  conic  sections.  I  am  much  gratified  with 
the  report  of  your  diligence,  handed  me  by  Professor  Parallelogram.  I 
wish  you  to  persevere  unweariedly,  as  the  next  text-book  will  be  Newton^s 
Frincipia.  Miss  Glorianna  Gaston,  what  is  that  secret  bond  which 
binds  together  those  glorious  orbs  that  circle  round  in  illimitable  space  ? 

Miss  O.  Attraction  of  gravitation,  madame. 

Mdme,  Miss  Arringdale,  by  whom  was  attraction  of  gravitation  dis- 
covered ? 

Arianna  Arringdale,  By  l^ewton,  madame. 

Mdme,  What  do  you  understand  by  quadratic  equations  ? 

Ada  Sinclair.  Those  involving  the  unknown  power  of  the  second  quan- 
tity. 

Mdme,  You  have  great  genius  for  transposition.  Miss  Sinchur.  Yoa 
may  retire,  young  ladies.  The  class  in  ethnology,  natural  history,  and 
sciences — (Miss  Muller,  Miss  Higbfly,  Miss  Percy,  Miss  England,  Miss 
Morton.)  You  will  be  kind  enough,  Miss  Highfly,  to  designate  some 
of  the  natural  sciences  ? 

Kate  H.  Let's  see.  Them's  ethmology,  zoononomy,  botony,  goology, 
mineral-water-ology,  longmeterology.  Indeed,  madame,  I  don't  remem- 
ber  any  more. 

Mdme.  The  only  wonder  is.  Miss  Highfly,  that  you  remember  so  many. 
You  must  have  been  spending  your  leisure  hours  in  correcting  the  text^ 
books.  Miss  Muller,  let  me  see  if  yon  vie  with  your  friend.  Can  you 
tell  me  some  of  the  general  forms  and  arrangements  of  leaves  ? 

Maude  M.  Ovate,  obovate,  cuneate,  sagittate,  cordate,  peltate,  pin- 
nate, and  palmate,  madame. 

Mdme,  Very  creditable. 

MiM  S.  Wonder  why  she  couldn't  keep  on  into  the  twelve  times  eight  t 
Don't^  she  know  the  rest  of  the  multiplication  table  ? 

Mdme,  Miss  England,  what  are  the  five  grand  divisions  into  which  • 
mankind  is  divided  ? 

Mi88  E.  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  American,  and  Americans  of 
African  descent. 

Mdme.  Miss  Morton,  what  are  the  great  leading  orders  of  fishes  ? 

Miss  M.  Spine-rayed  bony,  soflrrayed  bony,  and  cartilaginous. 

Mdme.  Perfectly  correct,  Miss  Morton.  Will  you.  Miss  Percy,  tell 
me  what  the  third  division  of  the  second  order  is  denominated  ? 

Miss  P.  The  apodal  or  footless  division,  madame. 

Mdme.  Yoa  will  take  up,  in  review,  the  second  volume  of  Prof. 
SuperficiaPs  treatise  oi^this  subject.  Miss  Spriggs,  I  will  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  department  I  shall  assign  you. 
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Miss  8.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good  roomy  apartment,  with  a  big  fire  in 
it,  ma'am. 

Mdme.  Miss  Spriggs,  I  am  accustomed  to  oonyerung  with  joxmg  ladles 
who  deport  themselves  as  snch. 

3Iis3  S.  Well,  aiat  I  ?    I  always  thought  I  was  a  lady. 

Mdme.  t  will  excuse  yon  from  further  remarks.  I  percdre  the  pre- 
paratory will  have  a  brilliant  addition.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  geography  ?    If  so,  please  to  give  me  the  capital  city  of  each  State. 

Miss  S.  Well,  if  you  wait  till  I  kin  give  'em  to  you,  it  will  have  to  be 
till  I  cai)  get  pap  to  buy  'em  for  me.  I  brought  a  silver  fork  and  spoon, 
and  all  them  things ;  but  I  didn't  think  of  them  other  consams. 

Mdme.  Grant  me  patience  1  In  what  species  shall  I  class  this  vara 
avis  f       V 

Miss  8.  Specie's  mighty  scarce,  now,  I  tell  you.  I  don't  wonder  you're 
puzzled. 

Mdme.  Miss  Spriggs,  what  is  arithmetic  7 

Mi^s  8.  'Rethmetic  I  Well,  I've  heem  tell  of  folks  goin'  on  tick,  and 
clock  ticking  ;  is't  any  of  them  kind  you  mean? 

Mdme.  Where  were  you  educated,  or  rather  where  were  you  not  edu- 
cated, Miss  Spriggs  ? 

Miss  8.  You're  too.  many  for  me,  now.  I  come  here  to  he  eddfcated 
'long  with  the  'stocracy  ;  and  pap  said  as  how  Fd  beat  the  whole  con^ 
boozle,  and  if  there  ^as  any  meddle  to  be  given,  I'd  be  sure  to  get  it,  for 
I  was  the  most  meddlesome  gal  he  knowed. 

Mdme.  No  more !  Spare  my  nerves.  You  may  retire  to  your  apart- 
ment.   I  wifi  consider  your  case. 

Miss  8,  I  guess  I  am  a  case.  Pap  says  I'm  the  hardest  kind  of  a  case, 
but  he  guessed  you  .could  squelch  me.  Well,  good-by,  ma'am,  and  when 
you  want  me  again  jist  let  me  know. 

Mdme.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  preceptress  I  What  a  parody  on  the 
march  of  intellect,  when  capacities  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  market ; 
when  the  substitute  for  Pegasus  is  to  be  greenbacks,  and  the  road  to  Par* 
^  nassus  can  be  reached  only  by  a  "  carnage  and  four  I" 


The  Memory  of  a  Mother. — When  temptation  assails,  and  when  we  are 
almost  persuaded  to  do  wrong,  how  often  a  mother's  word  of  warning  will 
call  to  nund  vows  that  are  rarely  broken  I  Yes,  the  memory  of  a  mother  has 
saved  many  a  poor  wretch  from  gomg  astray.  Tall  grass  may  be  grow- 
ing over  the  hallowed  spot  where  her  earthly  remains  repose  ;  the  dying 
leaves  of  autumn  may  be  whirled  over  them,  or  the  white  mantle  of  winter 
may  cover  them  from  sight ;  yet  her  spirit  appear^  when  he  walks  in  the 
right  pal^,  and  gently,  softly,  mournfully  calls  to  him  when  wandering 
off  into  the  ways  of  error. 
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Vacation. 


WELCOME  is  vacation  to  all  I  And  thrice  welcome  to  the  teacher  ! 
In  the  long  weeks  of  the  early  sammer  he  has  been  looking  long- 
'  ingly  forward  to  his  release  from  the  badly  ventilated  school-room  and  the 
peculiar  anxieties  of  his  calling.  Now,  divested  of  pedagogical  restraint 
and  dignity,  he  is  free  to  enjoy  the  broad  fields  and  the  free  pure  air  of 
the  country.  He  is  free  to  renew  his  youth  in  the  careless  ease  and  jolly 
good-humor  of  his  home  and  early  associations.. 

Vacation  is  a  blessed  compensation  for  work  and  worry,  toil  and  care. 
In  spite  of  years,  it  tends  to  make  children  of  us.  We  may  not  turn 
somersaults  on  the  green ;  or  swing  our  hats  in  air,  with  merry  shouts  and 
loud  huzzas  ;  or  roll,  like  young  colts,  in  the  soft  meadow-grass  ;  or  leap 
the  garden  fence  at  a  bound  ;  or  turn  our  jackets  inside  out ;  or  jump 
out  of  our  boots  to  paddle,  barefoot,  down  the  stream.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
we  are  sometimes  children  again.  Vacation  calls  up  this  childhood 
within  us,  and  transforms  us,  for  the  time,  into  lads  and  lasses. 

We  gladly  rise  from  our  tune-worn  seats,  shake  the  professional  dust 
from  our  garments,  and  seek  the  velvet  meadow  and  the  ragged  moun- 
tain. We  pluck  the  wild  daisy,  recline  under  the  wide-spreading  tree, 
listening  to  the  rippling  stream  and  the  music  of  the  birds.  We  watch 
the  flocks  upon  the  hill-side,  and  delight  our  vision  in  the  brood  that  sails 
npon  the  stream.  We  pat  Bover  on  the  head,  and  extend  a  handful  of 
fragrant  clover  to  meek-eyed  Brindle.  To  all  these  vacation  lares  os, 
'*  pilgrims  weary  with  the  march  of  life." 

Verily,  vacation  is  the  teacher's  honeymoon  of  life.  It  mollifies  the 
temper  that  has  been  ruffled  by  the  friction  of  school  machinery.  Fric- 
tion is  inevitable.  For  school  boys  and  girls  are  no  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral degeneracy  of  the  race.  Children  are  not  born  angels^  and  we  often 
find  perversity  and  deformity  in  place  of  wings.  It  is  well  for  us  to  con- 
template the  freshness  and  beauty,  the  innocence  and  purity  ^f  childhood. 
It  is  pleasant  to  teach  the  ''  young  idea  how  to  shoot ;"  bat  when  the 
twig  has  a  constitutional  tendency  to  twist  in  its  growth  and  run  into 
knots,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  rear  it  to  comely  proportions.    It  is  inspiring 
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to  teach  where  there  is  a  desire  to  learn ;  bat  attempts  to  force  knowledge 
throQgh  thickened  skolls  into  empty  craniums  is  hard  and  dogged  work. 
To  command  the  livelj  attention  of  those  hungry  for  the  crombs  of  know- 
ledge is  pleasant  employment ;  bnt  when  pi^ils  prefer  peanuts  to  geog- 
raphy and  doughnuts  to  mathematics,  teaching  is  not  so  very  delectable 
after  all.  It  is  satisfactory  to  nuirk  ^pirogresa  in  wisdom,  and  to  watch  the 
unfolding  of  mind ;  but  it  is  not  particularly  inspiring  to  discover  that 
your  pupil  is  more  eager  for  a  surreptitious  bite  at  an  apple,  or  a  **  dig'^ 
at  the  ribs  of  his  companion,  than  for  an  honorable  position  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  "school- 
keeping,"  VACATION  is  a  blessed  "institution"  for. the  teadier. 

I^or  is  vacation  -less  appreciated  by  the  student.  What  boarding- 
school  miss,  or  what  collegian — be  he  verdant  freshman,  wise  sophomore, 
conservative  junior,  or  reverend  senior — but  has  impatiently  counted  over 
and  over  again  the  days  which  preceded  vacation.  His  vacation  brings 
with  it  the  gentle  embraces  of  his  mother,  more  esteemed  by  him  than 
medals  of  gold  or  wreaths  of  laurel,  with  all  his  "  college  honors.^' 

To  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  vacation  brings  grateful  refief.  It 
relax^  the  lawyer's  **  tape,"  and  allows  him  perchance  a  trip  to  Saratoga, 
or  Newport,  or  Long  Branch,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Sometimes  it  entices  the  poor  metropolitan  editor  from  his 
"  easy  ( I)  chair,"  and  gives  him  permission  to  have  and  to  utter  ^^ opinions 
of  his  own."  The  editor  of  the  Monthly,  even,  may  be  able  to  enjoy  his 
clam  chowder  and  blue-fish  at  Fire  Island  beach. 

May  this  vacation  indeed  be  a  happy  one  for  us  all ;  and  may  we  all 
take  in  a  good  stock  of  new  life  and  strength,  to  conduct  successfully  our 
next  campaign  against  ignorance.    May  none  have  occasion  to  say  that, 
the  realization  of  the  pleasures  of  vacation  is  less  than  the  anticipation. 


A 


The  Social  Standing  or  Tkachers. 

CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  present  number  of  the  Monthly,  in  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  Teacher's  Profession,  assumes  that  the 
social  standing  of  teachers  is  low — unjustly  low ;  that  there  exists  in  the 
common  mind  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  profession,  which,  outweighing 
the  influence  of  the  teacher's  personal  worth,  condemns  him  to  neglect  and 
contumely,  simply  because  he  is  a  teacher.  This  opinion  is  by  no  means 
nor  is  it  without  some  shadow  of  plausibility.    Still,  we 
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believe  it  to  be  unfouDded  in  fact,  and  UDJast  both  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  public.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  teacher's  certificate  is  a  pass- 
port to  obloqnj  ^  nor  that  teachers  are  ever  socially  disparaged  on 
account  of  their  calling. 

On  the  contrary,  the  social  prejudice,  if  prejudice  it  may  be  called,  is 
in  the  teacher's  favor,  rather  than  against  him.  In  most  circles,  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  a  man  is  a  teacher  is  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  kindly  recep- 
tion. He  is  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman  if  not  a  scholar,  and  as  such  he 
is  treated  so  long  as  his  own  actions  do  not  prove  him  unworthy.  If  he  • 
fails  to  receive  the  respect  due  to  his  calling — and  surely  no  calling  is 
more  respectable — the  fault,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  his  own  ;  and  we 
do  wrong  to  hold  the  entire  profession  responsible  for  the  contempt  which 
is  Justly  felt  for  its  unworthy  members.  With  the  better  and  perhaps 
larger  portion  yf  our  people,  no  profession  is  more  highly  honored,  theo- 
retically at  least,  than  teaching ;  and  if  honor  is  not  practically  ren- 
dered to  individual  teachers,  they  must  look  to  themselves  for  the 
remedy. 

We  would  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  almost  every  place,  some  who 
look  upon  the  man  who  trains  their  children  somewhat  as  they  do 
upon  the  man  who  drives  their  horses,  and  who  would  be  as  likely  to 
welcome  to  the  "  fashionable  drawing-room"  the  one  as  the  other.  But 
^is  is  not  surprising,  and  the  teacher  who  takes  to  heart  the  slights  of 
such  people  is  unworthy  the  name  of  teacher.  Those  with  whom  a  man's 
social  position  is  determined,  not  by  his  personal  worth  and  use  as  a  citi- 
len,  but  by  the  condition  of  his  bank  account  or  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come tax,  cannot  be  expected  to  reverse  their  standard  of  respectability 
^in  compliment  to  a  profession  with  the  merits  of  which  they  are  but  little 
acquainted.  They  look  down  upofk  the  teacher,  not  because  he  is  a 
teacher,  but  because  he  is  poor. 

Though  we  must  admit  that  every  community  contains  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  those  who  make  worth  subservient  to  wealth,  we  feel  that  it  is 
an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  our  people,  as  a  whole,  to  claim  that  they 
are  so  unjust  and  unwise  as  to  contemn  the  votaries  of  the  noblest  profes- 
sion, simply  from  an  unfounded  contempt  ibr  the  profession.  In  fact,  we 
would  sooner  take  the  opposite  ground,  and  hold  that  the  popular  appre* 
elation  of  the  teacher's  labors  is  so  high  as  to  lead  oftener  to  an  over- 
estunate  than  to  a  disparagement  of  teachers,  and  to  blind  the  public 
vision  to  the  pretentious  ignorance  of  thousands  who  assume,  without  just 
preparation,  the  teacher's  responsible  duties. 
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EDITORIAL  COKREiSPONDENCE: 

.    Dbudkv,  Jone,  18ML 

AS  the  time  for  writing  my  monthly  letter  comes  round,  it  always 
brings  with  it  the  regret  that  my  engagements  press  so  constantly 
upon  me  that  I  cannot  gain  leisure  for  that  close  examination  of  the 
schools  which  might  yield  the  best  material  for  a  series  of  educational 
letters.  And  yet  there  is  this  compensation  for  the  loss,  that  the  more 
I  have  seen  of  German  schools,  the  more  fully  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
true  that  in  no  important  respect  do  they  maintain  any  superiority  over 
our  own.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  Fr^  School 
system,  as  we  understand  the  word,  does  not  exist  here  ;  though  many  of 
the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  State,  yet  they  are  no  more  free, 
in  the  American  use  of  the  word,  than  is  Harvard  College  or  Michigan 
University.  The  gynmasia,  the 'real  schools,  the  tradesmen's  schools,  the 
industrial  schools,  the  kindergartens,  are  all  sustain^  as  are  our  American 
academies  and  private  schools,  though  they  are  almost  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State.  The  class  system,  the  most  marked  featni%  of  society  here, 
is  not  lost  sight  of  among  the  children  and  youth.  The  nobility  regard  it 
as  work  of  condescension  when  they  send  their  sons  to  the  gymnasium,  even 
although  it  be  presided  over  by  teachers  of  lifelong  experience,  of  exten- 
sive learning,  and  of  even  European  reputation.  The  poor  man  may,  by 
the  greatest  effort  and  constant  sacrifice,  be  able  to  command  the  means. to 
educate  his  boy  in  one  of  the  higher  schools,  but  few  lads  are  willing  to 
incur  the  scorn  and  contempt  which  poverty  or  a  "  low  station"  incur.  A 
school  such  as  ours,  where  all  sit  together,  where  the  son  of  a  senator  may 
be  on  the  same  bench,  is  on  the  same  form  with  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  is 
not  known  in  Germany.  It  contemplates  a  state  of  society  which  is  utterly 
unknown  here.  When  the  **  State  schools"  of  this  country  are  spoken  o^ 
it  is  only  meant  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  government,  the  teach- 
ers chosen  and  their  salaries  allotted  by  the  state,  but  nothing  of  freedom 
is  meant.  Every  father  pays  fees  for  the  instruction  of  his  children. 
Nor  are  these  fees  light.  There  lies  on  my  table,  as  I  write  these  lines, 
the  prospectus  of  one  of  the  Dresden  schools.  You  would  suppose  that 
in  this  country,  where  wages  are  not  on  the  whole  more  than  one-third  as 
high  as  they  are  with  us,  the  prices  of  tuition  would  be  correspondingly 
low.  But  they  are  not  so.  I  give  the  terms  reckoned  in  American  gold. 
Children,  from  three  to  six,  attending  the  kindergarten  department,  pay 
$1.12  monthly  ;  those  from  six  to  eight  pay  $1.50  ;  those  from  eight  to 
twelve  pay  $1.87  ;  and  those  above  twelve  pay  $2.25.  To  this  sum  must 
be  added  a  slight  entrance  fee  and  a  special  tax  for  warming  the  rooms. 
A  family  of  three  or  four  children  must  cost  the  father  for  tuition  alone 
at  least  $50  a  year  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  book  bill,  the  sum  is 
not  a  light  one  for  a  poor  man  to  pay.  Now,  fifty  dollars  seems  a  small 
bill  compared  with  the  sums  paid  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  ; 
but  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  far  more  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
parents  here  than  the  terms  charged  in  our  private  schools.  Many  of  the 
fathers  sending  to  this  school  of  which  I  write  are  public  officials,  clergy- 
men, or  teachers.  Their  income  is  not  much  more,  as  a  general  rule,  than 
two-thirds  what  the  same  class  of  men  would  receive  in  the  United  States. 
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The  iDtrodaction  of  th«  free-school  system  would  bo  the  greatest  possible 
boon  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  done  as  long  as  the 
class  distinction  breaks  society  up  into  castes  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the 
East.  Bat,  it  maj  be  asked  by  the  reader,  are  there  no  free  schools  in 
Germany  ?  Does  not  the  government  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  ?  Yes,  it  does  ;  but  how  ?  It  gives,  to  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
pay  tuition,  schools  of  commensurate  pretensions.  It  provides  small  back 
rooms,  unventilated  of  course,  and  in  squalid  neighl^orhoods ;  it  places 
over  them  teachers  of  miserable  education,  in  many  cases  even  speaking 
impure  German,  and  in  no  way  capable  of  imparting  valuable  instruction 
to  the  pupils  ;  and  this  is  all.  Such  a  magnificent  system  iis  ours,  which 
is  more  sedulous  for  the  education  of  the  poor  man's  sons  than  of  the  rich 
man's,  has  never  been  dreamed  of  here.  Our  school  system,  I  feel  it  more 
and  more,  is  the  glory  of  America  ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  prosper- 
ity ;  it  is  the  pillar  on  which  our  future  hopes  depend.  This  is  a  truism, 
but  its  verity  is  less  a  common-place  when  pronounced  in  Europe  than 
when  uttered  in  America.  I  would  not  exchange  this  single  organic  ele- 
ment, the  freedom  of  our  schools,  for  ten  times  the  proficiency  in  classical 
Latin  and  Greek  which  is  given  in  a  German  gymnasium. 

And  hei*e  I  touch  upon  a  point  which  wants  a  little  further  expansion* 
We  often  hear  the  **  thoroughness"  attained  in  the  German  schools  held 
up  to  an  unchallenged  approbation.  So  far  as  just  two  st9dies  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  beyond  that,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
so.  Owing  to  the  great  prominence  given  in  the  Universities  to  the  lan- 
guages of  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  the  German  teachers  are  far  better 
fitted  to  impart  instruction  in  the  former  literature  of  these  two  lands  than 
our  American  teachers  are  ;  but  there  we  have  to  stop.  The  modem 
languages,  the  sciences,  metaphysics,  and  general  history  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  taught  in  America  than  here.  In  the  last-named  study  but 
one,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  relative  degree  of  advancement 
reached  in  the  two  countries.  Go  into  any  school  and  listen  to  the  read- 
ing, the  mathematical,  geographical,  and  historical  exercises,  and  you 
will  give  the  preference  to  the  exercises  of  the  American  schools.  Our 
fichool*houses  are  not  more  superior  to  theirs  than  are  the  teachers  whom 
we  employ,  and  the  excellence  of  the  methods  employed.  And  the  reason 
is  not  hard  to  find.  In  Germany,  men  press  eagerly  into  the  ranks  of 
teachers  because  it  gives  them  a  good  position,  a  sure  living,  and  much 
leisure.  They  will  '*do  better'Mn  this  culling  than  in  any  handicraft 
which  they  might  adopt.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  The  American 
teacher  has  an  assured  position  in  society  it  is  true,  but  his  income  is  often 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  carpenter  or  the  wheelwright.  He,  as  well  as 
the  clergyman,  takes  his  place  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Such  a  test  will 
always  call  out  the  best  men*  It  is  because  the  love  of  the  calling  is 
stronger  than  the  love  of  money  that  makes  our  American  teachers  and 
clergymen  the  first  in  the  world,  the  most  efficient,  and  the  least  perfunc- 
tory. Once  in  a  while  the  true  ring  comes  out  here,  but  it  is  not  fre- 
quent. I  remember  a  letter  of  Carl  Ritter's,  written  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  at  Berlin,  and  while  he  was  Qonsidering  whether  he 
should  accept  an  invitation  to  be  Pestalozzi's  successor  in  Switzerland,  in 
which  he  says  that  while  he  should  like  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
best,  yet  that  for  the  sake  of  the  rising  generation  he  could  go  to  the 
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world's  end.  If  one  saw  more  of  this  spirit  in  Germany,  there  wodd  be 
more  of  that  enthusiasm  which  animates  American  teachers,  and  far  less 
of  that  mere  professional  spirit  which  is  so  marked  in  this  Old  World. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  German  school-system  which  awakened  the 
Special  admiration  of  Horace  Mann,  and  which  made  him  so  nrgent  that 
we  should  model  onr  schools  on  the  European  pattern^  It  was  the 
method  of  imparting  religious  instruction.  I  am  not  familiar  enougk 
with  his  writings  or  his  recently  published  biography  to  cite  his  opinions, 
or  to  attempt  to  show  that  they  were  rightly  or  wrongly  based ;  but, 
speaking  independently,  I  confess  that  religion  does  come  into  the  fore- 
^und  here,  as  all  well-wishers  to  the  Christian  religion  might  wish  it  to 
do  at  home.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible,  at  the  present  day  certainly,  that 
it  should  be  in  America  as  in  Germany,  for  here  the  state  church  is  the 
symbol  of  a  unity  in  religious  matters  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Not  that 
there  is  any  real  unity,  but  there  is  no  outward  mark  of  dissent,  and  the 
church  machinery  can  be  coerced  by  the  State  authorities,  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  the  use  of  certam  manuals  of  religious  instmctipn,  and  make  it 
incumbent  on  every  teacher  to  question  his  pupils  from  them.  It  is  true 
these  are  not  such  books  as  our  Sunday-school  societies  publish ;  they 
confine  themselves  nsually  to  the  undisputed  facts  of  Bible  history,  they 
can  be  accepted  alike  by  the  believer  and  the  rationalist ;  but  they  do  give 
au  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  as  a  classic  and  as  a  historical  work, 
which  is  rarely  equalled  by  the  scholars  of  our  Sunday-schools.  It  may 
be  said,  and  will  be  said  by  many  good  and  earnest  people,  that  all  this  is 
nothing ;  that  without  the  enforcement  of  Gospel  truths,  the  most  ex- 
tended familiarity  wifh  Biblical  history,  antiquities  and  geography  most 
pass  as  nothing.  But  so  it  does  not  seem  to  me  ;  the  pupiS  do  not  remain 
m  heathenish  ignorance  of  Bible  facts  ;  they  have  a  good  foundation  on 
which  the  clergyman  and  the  parents  may  build  ;  and  with  faithful  sup- 
plementary instruction  there  is  no  reason  why  the  German  youth  should 
not  become  eminent  in  piety.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  it  is  not  because  the 
system  is  faulty  in  the  schools,  but  defective  out  of  them  -;  not  becaoBe 
school  teacliers  fail  in  their  part,  but  because  pastors  and  parents  fail  in 
theirs.  So  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  Mr.  Mann's  opinions,  these  were 
that  the  German  system  could  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  ;  bat, 
in  the  present  clashing  state  of  the  various  religious  sects,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  such  an  event  is  possible.  -  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is 
unity  in  ethical  principles,  and  that  unity  seems  to  be  a  consummated 
fact.  Taking  things  as  they  are,  with  due  allowance  for  the  great 
efficiency  and  the  immense  compass  of  our  Sunday-schools,  there  is 
^little  that  is  wanting,  even  morally  and  religiously,  in  our  American 
schools.  And  yet  there  is  a  little  that  conld  be  supplied  without  calling 
down  any  harsh  criticisms.  There  is  no  church  which  could  or  would 
criticize  the  introduction  of  Biblical  geography  as  a  department  of  study ; 
and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  American  youths  are  the 
lamest.  When  we  reflect  that  American  scholars  have  done  more  towards 
the  forwarding  of  this  department  than  those  of  any  other  land,  and  when 
we  reflect  also  on  the  many  excellencies  of  our  Sunday-schools,  it  is  indeed 
surprising  that  we  suffer  our  children  to  be  so  ignorant  as  we  do  of  the  simr 
plest  elements  of  Biblical  geography. 

Turning  from  this  subject,  let  me  allude  to  an  error  exceedingly  prev»- 
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leat  in  this  country — ^namelj,  that,  because  America  is  the  "  New  World/' 
e?ery  thing  is  there  rode,  unsettled,  unformed.  It  was  brought  out  not 
long  ago  in  a  conversation  with  a  distinguished  teacher.  He  had  taken 
me  over  his  school-house,  which  was  new,  and  really  excelleut  for  Ger- 
many, but  by  no  means  comparable  to  one  which  we  sliould  haye  in 
America,  in  a  city  of  the  same  size.  The  grade  of  the  institution  comr 
pared  to  that  which  we  call  a  ''high-school/'  and  yet  there  was  no 
arrangement  for  ventilating  the  irooms,  the  seats  were  rude  backwoods 
benches,  the  walls  were  very  bare,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
building  would  be  inferior  in  American  eyes.  Still,  as  I  said,  it  was  an 
excellent  house,  for  a  German  one.  The  teacher  regarded  the  building 
and  its  appointments  with  conscious  pride.  After  we  had  inspected  the 
whole  building,  he  turned  and  said,  "  WeJl,  how  do  you  like  it  ?"  "  Very 
well,"  I  said,  "  very  well,  it  is  a  good  house  ;  it  must  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country."  "  Yes,  it  is,"  he  answered,  with  increased  exultation  ; 
and  by  and  by,  if  your  country  goes  on,'  you  will  be  able  to  have  school- 
houses  as  large  and  good  as  this."  I  thought  it  high  time  to  undeceive 
him,  if  he  thought  that  America  needed  any  such  sympathetic  pity  as  that 
implied,  so  I  answered  him  quietly  ;  ''  Oh,  I  wasn't  comparing  this  house 
with  those  in  America  ;  but  since  you  seem  to  think  that  we  are  behind 
you  in  this  respect,  I  ought  to.  tell  you,  that  in  a  city  as  large  as  this 
such  a  house  would  be  reckoned  second  or  third  rate.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  are  the  schools  so  palatial  as  in  the  United  States."  He  regarded 
me  with  a  look  as  if  of  inquiry  whether  on  this  particular  subject  I  might 
not  be  a  little  insane,  and  then  went  on  to  say,  with  the  utmost  noncha- 
lance :  "  Oh,  we  don't  expect  much  of  America  as  yet ;  you  have  a 
new  country ;  by  and  by  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  have  every 
thing  as  fine  as  we  have  in  Europe."  That  was  a  little  too  cool ;  but 
there  was  no  use  in  going  off  in  a  passion,  and  so  I  took  him  up  at  the 
words  **  you  have  a  new  country,"  and  spoke  a  little  more  at  length.  I 
asked  him  whether,  w^en  neighbors  and  friends  of  his  took  nil  then:  chil- 
dren and  goods,  and  put  them  in  a  boat  and  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  built  a  house  and  began  to  reclaim  land,  it  was  necessary 
to  presuppose  that  they  reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  savages,  and 
must  build  up  their  civilization  de  novo?  And  would  it  make  any  special 
difference  in  the  principle  involved  whether  the  journey  across  consumed 
ten  minutes  or  a  month  ?  After  getting  that  point  settled,  I  showed  him, 
or  attempted  to  do  so,  that  in  all  respects  England  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  centuries,  just  about  a  century  in  advance  of  Germany  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  comforts  of  civilization, — a  country  without  carpets  and  easy- 
chairs,  without  water-pipes  and  decent  beds,  without  cookmg  stoves  and 
ventilators,  without  an  art  of  cookery,  and  without  newspapers  (so  far  as 
the  body  of  the  population  is  concerned) — a  country  where  all  that  e^sts, 
which  is  not  of  French  or  English  origin,  carries  us  back  to  greater  rudeness 
than  has  been  known  in  England  for  a  hundred  years,  as  I  took  special 
pains  to  show  this  eminent  teacher.  That  point  being  settled,  I  asked 
him  how  he  would  demonstrate,  that  if  English  people,  who,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  were  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of  the  Germans,' moved 
their  effects  to  America,  and  took  all  their  culture  and  civilization  with 
them,  we  could  be  spoken  of  as  a  "  new  country,"  and  the  hope  exprcssa<l 
about  us,  that  by  and  by  we  might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  tiie 
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Old  World.  It  was  a  good  earnest  "talk,"  and  I  trast  will  not  be  for* 
gotten,  as  it  was  received  without  a  particle  of  ill-natnre.  I  cite  it  here 
merelj  because  it  illustrates  one  phase  of  German  opinions  aboat  the  New 
World.  Other  men  are  wiser,  and  know  how  to  measure  ns.  Ev^ry 
year  there  is  a  better  knowledge  of  America  and  its  institutions  ;  but  much 
remains  to  be  taught  yet.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  German  ignorance 
of  American  geography,  bnt  I  wish  that  this  were  the  worst  of  their  sins 
concerning  us.  Notwithstanding  the  intelligent  books  written  about 
America,  and  the  great  influence  of  such  papers  as  the  Leipsig  Illustrated 
News,  the  darkness  which  rests  upon  Germany  is  very  great.  But  one  of 
the  radical  reasons  why  we  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  i^  the  one 
hinted  in  the  above  conversation,  that,  as  we  are  a  "  new  country,"  we 
have  not  yet  risen  above  the  miste  of  barbarism  and  the  estate  of  savagery. 

W.  L.  G. 


A  SUMMER  LETTER. 


MR.  EDITOR — One  day  last  week  I  went  to  the  Academy.  It  is.ai 
the  north  end  of  a  large  common,  part  of  which  is  adorned  by  nu- 
merous shade-trees,  well-grown  and  various.  Think  of  the  loveliest  knoll  in 
the  Central  Park  ramble,  and  imagine,  in  place  of  the  picturesque  arbor 
there,  an  old  two-story  white  building,  with  green  blinds,  a  huge  door- 
stone,  and  a  somewhat  imposing  belfry.  That  is  the  outside  of  our  Acad- 
emy. I  counted  twenty-five  pupils,  little  boys  and  girls,  boys  and  ^rls 
"of  a  larger  growth,"  several  young  ladies,  and  one  veteran  who  served 
three  whole  years  in  the  18th  Conn.  Infantry,  and  is  now  jast  nineteen. 
As  soon  as  he  was  mastered  out,  he  announced  his  intention  of  resuming 
his  studies.  An  acquaintance  of  his  said  to  one  of«the  teachers  :  *'  He  is 
so  bashful,  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a  desk  by  the  wall,  so  that  he  can 
look  one  way  without  seeing  girls."  Bnt  they  say  he  never  looks  that' 
way  I  Alexander  Hamilton  said :  "  If  I  must  have  a  master,  give  me 
one  with  epaulettes ;  somebody  that  I  can  look  up  to  and  respect,  and  not 
a  master  with  a  quill  behind  his  ear."  If  all  soldiers  have  that  feeling 
wten  they  return  to  private  life,  it  must  have  been  a  hard  thing  for  this 
young  veteran  to  fall  in  under  feminine  command  in  the  ranks  of  a  sum- 
mer school.  He  hesitated  a  few  days,  and  then  said  that  he  may  some- 
time be  so  situated  that  it  will  be  of  more  importance  to  him  that  he  has 
the  knowledge  he  will  gain  this  summer  than  under  what  circumstances  he 
has  obtained  it.  I  noticed  him  during  the  opening  ezercisefid  He  recited 
his  Bible  verse  as  sweetly  as  the  youngest  in  the  room.  Just  before 
recess  a  list  of  names  was  read,  including  the  veteran's,  for  the  game  of 
croquet.  The  arches  stand  on  the  common,  and  in  pleasant  weather  there 
is  a  long  reoess  every  forenoon  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  whispered. 
On  this  occasion,  as  the  others  were  selecting  their  mallets,  the  veteran 
said  to  a  teacher  near  him  :  *'  I  forfeited  my  privilege  a  few  minutes  ago." 
So  a  substitute  took  his  mallet.  He,  meanwhile,  reopened  his  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  was  soon  worit ing  on  his  slate  a  problem  of  two  locomotives  | 
how  they  would  compare  in  velocity,  momentum,  and  striking  force,    ^he 
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day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  croqaet  players  came  in  almost  as  damp  a« 
if  they  had  all  "  gone  up  Salt  River"  by  literal  swimmhig,  instead  of  the 
figure  of  speech  peculiar  to  their  game.  At  noon  the  pupils  lunched  and 
chatted  under  the  Lombardy  poplars.  Nothing  else  i^orded  shade  dense 
enough  for  such  a, day.  When  the  bell  rang,  nobody  wanted  to  come  in. 
And  it  was  so  arranged  that  some  of  the  lessons  were  recited  out  doors 
that  day.  When  the  afternoon  recess  was  over,  all  came  to  order  as  they 
would  in  the  school-room,  but  remained  in  the  shade  of  the  poplars.  The 
yeterai^  looked  as  if  he  thought  it  a  pleasant  encampment.  Warm  weather 
for  school,  most  certamly ;  but  not  too  warm  for  singing.  **  Music  in  the 
air"  sounded  all  the  better,  because  the  air  was  not  confined  by  walls  and 
doors. 

The  hour  had  come  for  the  botany  class.  A  small  boy  passed  roond 
some  potato  blossoms,  which  were  analyzed  by  acclamation.  We  then 
considered  other  nightshades  and  other  tubers,  till  the  pupils  were  invited 
to  re-enter  the  Academy  for  such  recitations  as  could  not  so  well  be  con* 
ducted  out-doors.  After  the  school  had  been  dismissed,  we  read  to  each 
other  till  the  lengthening  shadows  had  covered  the  croquet  ground.  How 
did  people  ever  entertain  their  summer  visitors  before  croquet  was  in- 
vented ?  It  was  not  played  by  school-children  this  time — not  exactly.  A 
number  of  old  maids  had  been  invited  to  come  over  sometime  and  try 
the  new  game.  And  they  all  happened  to  come  at  once.  A  bystander 
remarked  that  they  played  slowly.  Another  said  it  was  because  they 
hadn't  played  any  thing  since  they  were  children^  and  that  was  so  long 
ago !  There  was  a  little  confusion  sometimes ;  for  instance,  when  the 
call  was  ''  Gray  I  Gray  I"  it  was  necessary  to  notice  that  it  meant  the 
lady  with  the  gray  mallet,  and  not  the  one  with  the  gray  hair.  But  I 
don't  believe  the  Dutchmen  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  saw  playing  ninepins 
had  half  as  good  a  time  as  these  worthy  Yankee  women  in  their  first  game 
of  croquet. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  Academy  and  its  grounds,  I  congratulated  the 
principal  upon  the  pleasant  and  orderly  appearance  of  her  young  people. 
She  said  :  "The  art  of  government  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  its 
difficulties.  I  have  heard  of  parents  going  to  hear  Mr.  Rarey  lecture  upon 
horses,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  control  their  children.  For  myself,  I 
never  had  that  privilege.  But  I  obtained  one  hint  from  reading  how  a 
man  once  managed  his  dog.  He  had  him  in  a  boat  with  a  friend,  who 
laughed  incredulously  when  he  boasted  of  the  dog's  obedient  habits.  At  last 
he  offered  his  friend  a  wager  that  the  dog  would  instantly  do  the  first  three 
thiags  he  might  ask  of  him.  The  wager  was  accepted  ;  whereupon  the 
master  threw  him  overboard,  and  said :  *  Swim,  Major,  swim  I'  Major 
swam  till  he  reached  shallow  water.  Then  his  master  called  out :  .'Wade, 
Major,  wade  I'  Major  waded  till  he  came  to  the  shore.  Then  his  roas- 
ts shoutec^:  'Shake  yourself,  Major,  shake  yourself!'  Major  shook 
himself.  So  I  say  to  my  boys  and  girls  :  '  Go  out  doors  1'  and  they  go. 
When  I  see  that  this  order  is  promptly  and  pleasantly  obeyed,  I  say  : 
'  Play  croquet !'  and  they  play.  And  when  it  is  too  hot  to  play  any  longer, 
I  say  :  '  Sit  in  the  shade  I'  and  in  the  shade  they  sit.'^ 

Rosa. 

WxPAQViJBrr,  Ooinr.,  Jaly,  18M. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Madtb.— The  Bowdoia  Coltei^  memoriat 
k«Il  will  be  built  of  frninite,  wilt  be  two 
fttories  hijfh,  and  in  the  fonn  of  a  O'^ek 
cross.  It  will  co»t  $85,000,  of  which 
$20,000  have  been  alrcailv  fiubstcribed. 

—Charles  Ben  net,  of  Brunswick,  whii>- 
pod  a  achool-boy  lately,  and  on  complairit 
the  oa«e  was  carried  into  court.  Tnirty- 
elght  citizens  of  the  place  now  come  for- 
ward with  an  addres«,  affirming  their 
grean  con6dence  in  Mr.  Ben  net  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher,  and  present  him  a  pur«e  of 
fifty  dollars  toward  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  trial. 

Nbw  Haitpphirb.— The  trasteea  and 
friends  of  the  educational  institute  at  New 
London^  have  voted  to  raiw  $100,000, 
with  which  to  construct  now  buildinflrs  and 
provide  for  other  wanta  of  the  institution. 
$40,000  have  been  procured. 

M ASS  AOH  usETTs. — In  conseq  nence  of  th  e 
injuuctioo  which  has  been  issued,  forbid- 
ding the  payment  of  tlie  $75,000  pledged 
by  the  people  of  Amherst  toward  the 
erection  of  proper  buildings  for  the  Stat« 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  it  is 
stated  that  an  effort  will  be  made  upon  the 
OHseiubling  of  the  next  Legislature  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  provides 
that  the  town  in  which  the  college  i«  loca« 
ted  must  furnish  $75,000,  and  to  have  an 
act  passed  that  the  whole  expense  be  borne 
by  the  State.  The  grouRds  upon  which 
tiic  injunction  was  issued  are,  that  the  act 
is  unconi^titutional.  and  that  it  amounts  to 
the  relief  of  individuals  from  their  private 
debts  and  forces  them  upon  the  town.  It 
is  also  stated  that  unless  the  trustees  re- 
ceive the  money  before  long,  they  will  sell 
the  farm  purchased  for  the  college,  and 
locate  it  elsewhere. 

—During  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1866, 
one  hundred  and  sixtv-one  pnpils  were 
received  into  the  State  Reform  School,  and 
ot  that  date  two  hundred  and  forty-ei^ht 
remained  on  the  list.  The  receipts  were 
$86,551 .09,  and  the  expcnditurcH  $36,4d4.57« 
The  trustees  ask  $5,0iK)  from  the  Legisla- 
tnro  for  repairs  and  improvcmentf»,  and 
urge  the  appointment  ot  a  committee  to 
examine  the  affairs  of  the  aohool  and  the 
necessity  for  enlargement. 

CoNKEcncuT. — ^The  school-fund  amonnta 
to  $2,046,582.23,  $252,836  having  been  add- 
ed last  year.  The  revenue  received  during 
the  year  was  $186,471.94,  and  dividends 
amrtuntiuj^  to  $140,816.70  were  distributed 
to  the  various  sohool-districia.  The  lands 
given  by  Congress  for  support  of  an  agri- 
cuUnrul  college  were  sold  for  $185,000,  and 
the  money  has  been  invested  in  bonda  of 


the  State.  The  income  from  this  fond  !» 
payable  to  Yale  College,  that  institution 
having  complied  with  the  requirements 
specified  in  the  act  of  Congress.  The  in* 
come  for  last  year  was  $7,581.26.  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  last 
year  was  113,780,  and  the  pet  «w.  divi- 
dend wiM  $1.10.  The  revenue  of  the  fiini 
will  be  lessened  by  the  recent  laws  of  the 
State,  which  compel  the  commissioner  to 
sell,  at  par,  the  bank-«tocks  which « were 
paying  ten  per  cent,  dividends,  and  to  in- 
vest the  proceeds  in  State  bonds,  which 
pay  but  SIX  per  centum. 

— 'l^ie  New  Haven  Board  of  Edncation 
liave  voted  to  exclude  colored  children 
from  the  public  schools. 

MIDDLE  8TATBS. 

New  Jcksbt. — The  recent  examinations 
and  commencement  exeroiaea  of  Kutgers 
College  disdoKC  a  most  decided  progress 
in  the  status  of  that  time- honored  institu- 
tion. The  indomitable  zeal  and  ability  of 
President  Campbell  is  telling  upon  its 
prosperity.  The  Faculty  are.  withont  ex- 
ception, iive  men,  distinguished  in  their 
several  departments  of  instruoUon.  Two 
new  professors  have  Just  been  elected — 
Professor  Cooper,  of  Danville,  Kentucky, 
for  the  Greek  chair,  and  Captain  Kellosir, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  for  Civil  En- 
gineering and  Military  Tactics.  The  course 
of  study  is  being  continually  improved, 
and  students  there  are  required  to  work. 
The  increased  size  of  the  daaaea  proves 
the  gn>wing  estimate  in  which  this  college 
is  held.  One  of  the  members  of  this 
year's  graduating  claa,  Mr.  E.  A.  Apgsr,. 
was  elected,  some  months  before  his  grs^ 
duation,  to  the  high  positaon  of  ^Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.'  This  case  is  with- 
out parallel,  and  speaks  well  for  Rutgers 
College,  and  for  Now  Jersey.  During  the 
year  a  well-furnished  observatory  has  been 
erected.  An  Alumni  Hall  is  in  contempla- 
tion, and  the  Kutirers  Chapter  of  the  fii- 
nious  Delts  Phi  Fratemitv,  have  taken 
steps  for  the  erection  of  a  Delta  Phi  Hull. 

—From  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Sears, 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Newark,  it  appears  that  last  year  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  attondsnee 
during  the  vear  was  nearly  twelve  thon- 
aand  (11,945),  being  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  85.5  per 
cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  two  per  cent, 
better  than  during  the  year  1864.  The 
per  centave  of -attendance  in  the  different 
grades  ot  schools,  and  which  is  believed 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  schools 
of  like  grades  in  any  city  in  the  oonntry, 
was  as  follows:    High  'School,  89.1  per 
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cent. ;  Grammar  Schools,  87.6  per  cenh : 
Priiimry  Schools,  85.9  per  cent. ;  Colored 
Schools,  67;  iDdnstrial  Schools,  67.  In 
the  Hl/;h  School  the  whole  nnmber  en- 
rolled during  the  year  was  three  hundred 
and  ninety- nine — an  increase  over  the 
previops  vear;  the  average  number  en- 
rolled in  the  male  department  having  been 
eleven  greater  than  during  tUe  year  1864, 
and  in  the  female  department  twelve 
greater. 

During  the  period  of  eleven  years  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  this 
school,  the  nnmber  of  pupils  admitted  lias 
been  as  follows : 

Pupils  in  the  male  department,  1,084. 
Pnpils  in  the  female  department,  1,117; 
making  a  total  nnmber  of  2,191. 

For  ihe  maintenance  of  the  system  dur- 
ing the  year  there  was  expended  the  sum 
of  $81,822.71 — making  an  average  cost  of 
tuition  per  pupil,  excluding  the  Normal 
and  Evening  ScIiooIh,  and  including  teach- 
ers* wages,  fuel,  books,  insurance,  rents  of 
the  Primary  School-rooms,  and  incidentals 
— of  only  $12.88  per  annum. 

pEiTOSTLVANiA.— -The  Hicksito  branch  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  at  Philadelphia  are 
erecting  a  spacious  college  at  Westdale, 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children. 
It  will  cost  $200,000. 

—The  family  of  Mr.  Crozier,  of  Chester, 
have  given  in  trust  to  the  BapUst  Publica- 
tion Society  $.50,000  as  a  missionary  me- 
morial for  the  literary  and  theological  in- 
struction of  freedmen  by  means  of  books 
and  missionaries. 

— Last  summer  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  of 
Mauch  Chnnk,  donated  $500,000  toward 
building  and  endowing  an  institution  to  be 
looated  at  Bethlehem.  Preparations  for 
erecting  the  building  are  in  progress. 
When  finished  it  will  present  a  front  of 
two  hundred  feet,  and,  if  the  expectations 
of  its  projectors  should  be  realized,  will  be 
the  finest  building  in  Pennsylvania. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Onio.— The  Board  of  Education  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  raised  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  ten  per 
cent. 

— The  total  attendance  this  year  at  Ober- 
lin  College  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy, 
of  whioh  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  are 

{rentlemen.  Of  the  whole  number  two 
lundred  and  sixty-one  are  new  students. 
Last  term  a  new  Ladies*  Boarding  Hall 
opened  with  rooms  for  one  hundred  ladies, 
and  table  accommodations  for  a  like  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  in  addition.  The  build- 
ing is  handsomely  finished,  containing  par« 
lore,  reception-room,  library,  and  sooiety- 
room.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
$150,000  to  complete  the  endowment  and 
to  erect  two  new  baildings,  one  for  recita- 
tion-room and  ene  for  philosophical-room, 
laboratory,  and  museum.    Over  $20,000  are 


already  se<^nred.  The  prospects  of  the  col- 
lege were  never  more  promising.  General 
G.  W.  Shurtliff,  late  tutor,  has  been  mude 
Associate-Professor  of  Lsnguage.  In  Sep- 
tember, Judson  Smith,  A.M.,  a  former  tutor 
in  Oberlin,  now  teacher  of  mental  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  in  Williston  Semi- 
nary, Mnss.,  will  return  to  Oberlin  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

—The  students  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Univorsitv,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  have  ^iven 
to  the  college  an  aggregate  subscription  of 
$10,200,  and  hope  to  increase  the  amount. 
As  few  of  the  students  are  wealthv,  the 
subscription  is  extraordinary,  and  the  in- 
dividual contributions  in  some  cases 
amount  actually  to  a  mortgsge  on  future 
labor  for  several  years.  The  alumni  of 
this  institution  have  begun  the  endow- 
ment of  a  chair,  and  their  subscription  al- 
ready amounts  to  $6,000.  The  faculty 
have  subscribed  $2,600,  or  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  entire  salary  for 
a  year. 

Indiana. — The  school-fund  amounts  to 
$7,618,490.86.  All  unclaimed  fees  in  the 
hands  of  sheriffs  or  justices  of  the  peace, 
fines  for  penal  offences,  forfeitures  of  bail, 
eschoatea  estates,  and  moneys  found  on 
unknown  dead  persons  are  paid  into  this 
fund.  Tiie  amount  of  common  revenue 
apportioned  in  April  was  $1,004,287.49  for 
552,244  children  oetween  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years. 

— The  State  Normal  School  is  to  be  loca- 
ted at  Terre  Haute.  The  appropriation  for 
building  is  $50,000,  besides  the  grounds 
worth  $25,000.  The  foundation  will  be 
laid  during  the  coming  autumn,  and  the 
Normsl  School  Board  hope  to  open  the  in- 
stitution in  the  autumn  of  1867. 

—Indianapolis  has  ten  schools,  with 
2,851  pupils ;  average  attendance,  ninety- 
three  per  cent.  The  teachers*  salariea 
range  from  $375  to  $1,200;  the  superiL"- 
tendcnt  receives  $1,500. 

— Vincennes  has  nine  teachers,  with  five 
hundred  and  ninety  pupils.  The  teachers' 
wages  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1866, 
ambimtcd  to  $2,170. 

—The  faculty  and  students  of  Indiana 
Asbury  University  have  pledged  $6,500  aa 
a  centenary  offering  to  the  institution. 

— The  National'  Convention  of  State, 
County,  and  City  Superintendents  will  be 
held  in  ludianopolis  on  the  18th  of  this 
month.  At  the  same  place  the  Conven- 
tion of  normal  Professors  and  Teachers 
will  be  held  on  the  14th  instant,  and  on 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  inst.  the  National 
Teaoners*  convention. 

Illinois. — Flavel  Moseley,  a  native  of 
Hampton,  Oouneotiout,  who  died  recently 
at  Ciiieairo.  bequeathed  $10,000  for  a 
*' Moseley  Public  School  Book  Fund,** 
$10,000  to  mission-schools,  and  $20,000 
to  the  "Chicago  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less.** 
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CALnroBKiA.— The  school  so^ion  for 
child  rea  under  eight  years  of  sfre !»«,  by  a  re- 
cant chansce,  limited  to  four  hoam  per  day. 

—The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edaoation 
are  makiuir  strenuooA  efforts  to  accommo- 
date the  city  children.  Since  April  Ibt 
586  pupils  have  been  admitted,  making  the 
total  amount  at  present  2,414. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Maryland.— The  number  of  pupils  noir 
in  the  Baltimore  Manual  Labor  School  is 
thirty-BCTen.  The  average  number  in  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year  whs  fifty. 
The  building  is  capable  of  accommodating 
one  hundred,  but  the  funds  of  the  institu* 
tk)n  do  not  authorize  such  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils.  The  school  is  sup* 
ported  by  public  contributions. 

ViRoiiaA. — At  Rkhmood  there  is  now  a 
fVoe  school  for  whites,  the  only  one  in  the 
State.  It  is  modelled  after  tlie  grammar- 
schools  of  Now  York  and  Boston,  and  in- 
dudcs  a  school  for  boys,  a  school  for  girls, 
and  a  mixed  school  for  beginners  of  both 
sexes.  The  beys*  scIk>o1  contains  seventy- 
eiffht  pupils,  iind  is  under  the  diarge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Miles,  of  Waltham,  Moss. ;  the 
girls'  school,  Miss  S.  £.  Foster,  of  Wal- 
tJiam,  teacher,  has  seventy-six  pupils ;  and 
the  primary  department,  under  Mr.  Hovey 
and  Miss  C.  R.  Thorp,  of  Philadelphia,  la 
attended  by  two  hunare<l  and  twenty-five 
pupils.  The  schools  are  filled  to  repletion, 
and  numerous  applications  for  admission 
are  made  daily. 

—The  prospects  of  Washington  College, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Geuerul  Lee,  are 
very  cheering.  The  endowment  has  been 
raised  to  $li5,0u0,  and  it  will  soon  be 
further  increased.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  one  hundred  and  fort^. 

— The  University  of  ViigWiia  Is  said  to 
be  in  a  very  flonrisning  condition,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  students  are  in  at- 
tendance. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  Mampdon  Sidney  Collejfo,  Col- 
onel B.  3.  Ewell,  President  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair 
of  mathematics. 

P.isTVicT  OF  GoLincBiA.— The  series  of 
school-readers  used 'in  the  public  schools 
of  Wiitthington  being  an  abolition  publioa- 
tioi).  in  that  it  contains  Mr.  Lincoln^ri  speech 
at  Gettysburg,  an  etfort  is  being  made  to 
have  it  thrown  out  and  to  introduce  a 
series  prepared  for  the  Southern  market, 
with  cnroful  o^uission  of  all  reference  to 
tlie  recent  wur. 

Sotrrn  Carolina.— Two  of  the  Episaopal 
churches  of  Charleston  are  making  a  uni- 
ted .movement  for  educating  colored  ehil- 
drci),  and  already  h^veiiix  hundred JtcUolara 
under  their  cure. 

Ai.ABAJiA.— Freed men!s  schools  are  in 


Kuooeasful  operation  in  fifteen  large  cities, 
and  are  attended  by  more  than  10,500 
pupils^  In  some  of  the  white  churches 
colored  children  are  taught  under  the 
superintendency  of  the  pastors.  At  Dcmo- 
poiis  the  citixens  have  contributed  of  their 
funds  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  for  colored  people.  The  mayor  of 
Tnskegee  is  said  ^o  have  charge  of  a  large 
Sunday-school  for  blacks. 

FOREIGN. 

Canada— Uffeb.— The  lists  of  McQill 
University  show  that  there  are  in  all  nine 
hundred  and  thirty -sik  persons  dircctJy 
receiving  instruction  at  the  University  ;  of 
these  three  hundred  and  six  are  entered 
in  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  arts. 
At  its  late  convocation  sixty-six  gentlemen 
were  graduated.  Victoria  University  has 
two  hundred  and  eighth-two  students.  The 
matriculation  and  university  courses  have 
been  somewhat  extended.  Forty-eight 
gentlemen  hav^  just  been  graduated, 

England.— Trinity  College  has  fallen 
beir  to  between  $800,000  and  $850,000, 
nnder  the  will  of  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late 
master.  It  is  to  make  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  proflessorship  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  University.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Thomp- 
son, M.  A.,  as  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
is  j^^tted. 

— The  great  schools  are  thus  compared : 
At  Eton,  82  masters  teach  804  bovs ;  at 
Wiooher^tor,  12  teach  800;  at  Westmmaier, 
9  teach  18d;  at  Harrow,  22  teach  4S1 ;  at 
Rugby,  19  teach  468. 

—Mr.  Spurgeon^s  college  in  London  for 
raising  up  preachers  seems  to  have  become 
a  fixed  institution.  Already  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Imve  gooe  out  from 
it  and  entered  upon  their  work  in  variooe 
parts  of  England,  and  tlie  number  of  those 
now  in  preparation  is  nearly  one  hundred. 
Regarded  as  a  system  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion, the  training  here  afforded  is  brief  and 
superficial.  The  aim,  however,  is  only  te 
take  men  of  peculiar  gilts  and  to  prepare 
them  for  extemporaneous  preaching. 

— The  Liverpool  €or]x>ration  schools 
educate  two  thousand  one  hundred  and* 
fitly  children  at  a  cost  of  $2,800  per  aa- 
num. 

— The  educational  report,  presented  bo 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  by  the  French 
commii>sion,  contains  this  passage :  **  The 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Qhufow,  and 
Aberdeen,  neither  possess  the  anstocratao 
character  of  the  English  universities,  nor 
impart  equally  solid  instruction.  The 
reason  is,  that  most  of  the  students  belong 
to  the  middle  or  humbler  classes,  and 
oome  up  to  the  university  after  hasty  and 
vory  imperfect  preparatory  studies. 

—The  number  of  new  entrants  into  the 
Scotch  Training  Colleges  exhibits  a  slight 
failing  oflT  as  compared  with  the  last  year. 
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Tbe  most  noticeable  feotnre  is  the  very 
large  iDcrea»e  among  those  who  have  not 
been  pupil-teaohers. 

FiuKcx.— Formerlv  only  those  books 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  author- 
ities might  be  used  in  the  National 
Schools :  now,  if  the  consent  of  the  rector 
or  academic  head  of  the  district  be  pre- 
viously obtained,  teachen  may  introduoe 
any  book  which  has  not  been  expressly 
forbidden. 

—With  a  population  of  40,000,000,  France 
expends  only  $1,400,000  on  primary 
schools,  while  the  State  of  Now  York, 
with  less  than  4,000,000  inhabitanU,  ex- 
pends 14,400,000.  In  France  many  exoel- 
lent  teachers  receive  only  $80  per  annum.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  ihat  the  government 
reports  884,000  children  between  seven 
and  thirteen  veara  of  age  as  receiving  no 
instruction  wtiatevor.  The  number  of  il- 
literate personals  estimated  by  educational 
joarnaU  to  be  not  less,  than  2,500,000.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  they  urge  tbe  establish- 
ment of  adult  classes,  as  far  as  poBslble. 

—A  priae  of  four  hundred  ft-ancs  is 
offered  by  the  Educational  Society  of 
Lyons  for  an  essay^  to  determine  how  far 
the  want  of  success  in  childreu's  education 
U  due  to  their  parents,  and  how  far  to  the 
schoolmaster.  The  essays  may  be  written 
ill  any  language. 

—Next  year  the  French  Academy  will 
celebrate  its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 

Italy.— At  the  suggestion  of  M.  Berti, 
the  new  Minister  of  Public  luHtruction,  a 
National  School  Sodety  has  been  formed. 
Its  object  is  to  promote  popular  instruc- 
tion by  training  teachers,  male  and  female, 
by  eoiitributing  toward  the  erection  of  new 
schools,  by  aiding  intelligent  teachers  and 
awarding  prizes  to  thohC  who  achieve  emi- 
nent success,  by  publishing  books  for  the 
people,  and  by  founding  educational  mu- 
seums, school-libraries,  and  libraries  for 
the  people.  To  encourage  local  liberality, 
it  is  declared  that  two-thirds  of  all  lo<»l 
contributions  shall  be  spent  on  schools  of 
the  localitv;  and  that  of  the  remaining 
Uiird,  one-half  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
provincial  committee  to  which  the  locality 
inay  belong,  and  the  other  half  remitted  to 
tbe  central  committee  sitting  in  the  capi- 
tal. This  central  committee  is  to  select 
books  for  publication,  to  publish  a  journal, 
an4  to  appoint  inspectors  of  the  society's 
schools.  Means  are  to  be  taken  to  render 
diplomas,  granted  to  teachers  by  this  soci- 
ety, of  equal  legal  effect  with  tnose  grant- 
ed by  the  state, 

Pjtussu.— In  this  kingdom  there  are  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Beformatory 
Institutions  in  sucoessfal  operation.  Near- 
ly all  have  been  established  since  1848,  and 
a  laige  number  are  in  charge  of  Brothers 
of  the  Bauhe  Haus.  Besides  these  perma- 
nent institutions  there  are  numerous  as- 
sociations for  tbe  care  of  vagrant  children. 


These  do  not  place  children  in  JR«Uuti(f$an^ 
$taUen  (or  Houses  of  Befuge),  but  put 
them  out  to  private  families  and  exercise 
a  vigilant  care  over  each  one  of  them. 

GxBKANT. — ^The  Fourteenth  Congress  of 
the  Sdioolmasters  of  Oermany  has  just 
been  held  at  Mannheim.  Among  the 
questions  discussed  were  the  best  methods 
of  developing  memory  in  children  ;  the 
means  of  awakening  in  them  a  love  of 
country ;  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
larger  share  being  given  to  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises in  education ;  the  study  of  music, ' 
especially  of  national  songs ;  the  necessity 
of^  teaclung  children,  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
especially  the  great  deeds  and  victories  of 
the  German  people,  etc.  There  are  now 
in  the  different  German  States  sixty-three 
educational  periodicals. 

WiarxMBUBo.- Thirty-six  reformatoriea 
and  orphan  asylums  are  in  existence. 
Amonff  them  are  twenty-three  Bettung- 
sanstalten,  of  which  fifteen  have  at  pres- 
ent eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  children 
under  their  care.  The  expenses  of  these 
institutions  in  1864  amounted  to  thirty -four 
dollars  per  head.  The  Central  Committee 
of  Benevolence  for  the  kingdom,  estab- 
lished in  1816,  reported  as  nnaer  its  super- 
vision, 180  Infant  Asylums,  with  10,000 
children;  1,409  Industrial  Schools,  with 
65,000  children;  ^28  Bettungsanstalten, 
with  about  1,200  children:  11  societies  for 
the  care  of  vagrants  in  private  families ;  1 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Delinquents;  1 
Deaconess  Institution;  and  one  training 
school  for  female  teachers  in  infant-schools. 
The  agricultural  schools  of  Wirtemburg 
begin  their  work  after  the  reformatories 
have  finished.  They  take  twelve  or  fifteen 
boys  from  the  latter  and  put  them  either 
on  some  farm  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  into  tlie  family  and  under  the 
care  of  an  experienced  Christian  farmer. 
The  latter  has  the  control  of  the  boys,  and 
the  benefit  of  their  work,  but  must  clothe 
und  feed  them.  Besides  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  become  good  farmers,  the 
boys  eet  regular  instruction  in  elementary 
branches. 

SwKDXN.— In  1859,  a  royal  decree  em- 
powered women  to  teach  in  primary  gov- 
ernment schools;  and  this  measure  has 
proved  so  beneficial  that  the  Diet  is  now 
considering  a  proposal  for  opening  to  wo- 
men, not  only  the  higher  departments  of 
teaching,  but  also  the  medical  career.  In 
Stockholm,  particularly,  almost  all  the 
gratnitiouB  elementary  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  by  women,  at 
saiariea  varying  ftom  $200  to  $250  per  an- 
num. 

BussiA.— Begnlations  have  been  issued 
by  the  Bussian  Government  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  ayatem  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Poland.    The  langu^g^e  used  in  the 
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different  ncbools  as  a  medium  of  infttrno- 
tion  will  be  that  of  the  majority  of  inhab- 
itants of  the  district,  whether  Polish,  Bns- 
3ian,  German,  or  Lithuanian.  Spiritaal 
instraction  will  be  imparted  b^  the  secolar 
clergy  of  the  different  reliffions  persna- 
sions ;  and  the  Polish,  tc«etner  with  the 
Bassian  language  ana  history,  will  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom. 


Female  education  is  to  be  taken  oat  of  the 
bands  of  the  clergy,  and  normal  schools 
are  to  be  established,  with  teachers  of  both 
sexes.  To  secure  the  strict  obeervance  of 
these  regulations  a  board  of  directors  has 
been  instituted,  which  will  superintend 
the  establishment  and  see  that  order  is 
preserved,  and  that  every  effort  is  made 
to  secure  the  progress  of  the  pupUs. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.  J.  W.  DRAPES,*  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  has  prepared  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  large  work  on  physiology,  and 
offers  it  as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  col- 
leges. We  think  the  abridgment  no  more 
fitted  for  schools  than  the  treatise  itself.  It 
treats  only  of  physiology,  and,  therefore, 
requires  of  the  pupil  a  previous  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  It  is  altogether  too  compre- 
hensive for  ordinary  students,  but  will  be 
an  excellent  text  for  medical  students  and 
members  of  the  higher  classes  in  college. 
Teachers  will  find  it  an  excellent  book  of 
reference ;  it  contains,  in  convenient  form, 
the  pith  of  what  can  elsewhere  be  found 
only  in  large  octavos,  and  the  author  is  re- 
garded as  high  authority  in  chemistry  and 
physiology. 

Tea  numerous  editions  through  which 
Dr.  Otto's  grammars  have  passed  in  Ger- 
many and  in  this  country,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  used  in  Harvard  and  Trinity  Col- 
leges, the  Free  Academy  in  New  York, 
and  King^s  College,  Nova  Scotia,  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  their  excellence. 

They  are  particularly  dear  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  statement.  The  rules  are 
definitely  expressed,  and  the  lessons  and 
exercises  are  progressive  in  charscter.  The 
French  grammar*  unites  the  best  qualities 
of  Ollendorf  and  Fasquelle,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  being  much  more 
brief.  It  is  especially  rich  in  idiomatic 
expressions,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
teach  the  speaking  of  Frendi.    Part  Unt 


treats  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  in- 
flection, and  the  construction  of  simple 
conversational  sentences.  The  excellent 
exposition  of  the  irregular  verbs  is  to  be 
noticed.  In  Part  Second  the  syntactical 
relations  of  words  are  shown,  and  many 
special  and  idiomatic  uses.  The  whole  is 
completed  by  a  vocabulary. 

The  German  Grammar*  is  on  the  same 
general  plan.  We  noticed  the  excelleat 
manner  in  which  the  genders  and  declen- 
sions of  nouns  are  treated.  The  verba, 
too,  are  introduced  early  and  fully,  and 
there  are  copious  exercises  on  the  hrr^olar 
verbs.  Beading-lessons  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  book,  and  at  the  end  is  a 
selection  of  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
modem  German  poetry.    ' 

Before  Mr.  Cuore's  Italian  Grammar* 
appeared  there  was  no  manual  of  the 
Italian  language  accessible  in  this  country 
that  was  not  grossly  delbotive.  With  this 
it  is  possible  to  learn  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  pleasure.  This  gram- 
mar fills  a  great  want,  and  .is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  tongue  of  Dante  and 
Boeoaocia  *    ' 

Fbw  metaphysicians  have  exercised  so 
great  infinenoe  upon  their  generation  as 
John  Stuart  MilL  Chief  in  the  PoeitiYe 
or  Senaational  School,  ho  lately  publiahed 
an  examination  into  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's system  of  intuition,  or  a  priori  truth. 
In  this  work  he  attacked  the  system,  not 


(1>  A  Tbxt-book  oir  PBTBiOLoev.  For  ttM  vae  of 
•ehoob  and  ooIlMnt.  Br  Jiio.  Wouam  Dbapib, 
M.  Dm  LL.D.  laO  •DgraTlnm.  New  York :  Hv- 
pOT  *  Brothin.    Iftno.,  pp.  S76,  •!  W. 

C9  Otio*s  Tuanm  CoirrBBSinoii^OaAiiMAB.  E«- 
vised  bj  Fbrmbajid  Bochsb,  inetnictor  ia  French 
•t  Harvard  CoUflve.  New  York:  LeypoMl  *  Bolt, 
1866.  Umo..  ppTve,  cloth,  91  7ft. 


(S)  OBBKAH  COBTBBSATIOir^BAnAB.     A  DOW  WOi 


practical  method  of  leaimfaif  the  Oerawa  Ukagamtfo. 
Bj  BoT.  Dr.  Knt,  Ono.  Iteo.,  pp.  602.  Mew 
York :  LeypoMt  *  Bolt.  1868L    ClotS.  9L 

(4)  iTAUAJr  CoirrBBSATioir-OBAiaiAB.  By  h,  B. 
CvoBB.  Umo.  pp.  379.  New  York :  Leypoldt  M 
Holt,lMl    CM.fl 
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merely  with  the  energy  of  an  opponent, 
bat  also  with  the  venom  of  one  desirous  to 
avent^e  private  injuries ;  for  Hamilton 
never  acknowledged  any  merit  in  Jamea 
Mill's  writings,  of  which  J.  S.  Mill  com- 
plains  in  his  work.  The  caustic  style  and 
energetic  reasoning  of  the  **  Examination/' 
led  many  to  regard  the  a  priori  school  as 
overthrown,  and  one  of  the  London  re- 
views modestly  remarked :  **  The  followers 
of  Hamilton  may  bay  the  monnment  for 
his  philosophy  and  write  its  epitaph,  for 
its  work  is  done."  The  a  priori  school, 
however,  does  not  accept  this  deobion, 
and  Dr.  MoOosh*  has  pnbliahed  an  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy,  ic  which  he 
defends  intnitlve  or  fundamental  trath  as 
the  trae  basis  of  a  system,  but  does  not 
wholly  support  Hamilton,  to  whose  system 
he  has  in  previous  works  taken  many  and 
serious  objections.  Tlie  main  effort  is  to 
destroy  the  system  of  Mr.  Mill,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  mere  empiricism  and  utilita- 
rianism. In  Chapter  III.  he  lays  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  by  showing  the  self- 
contradiction  of  the  positive  school,  which 
he  there  proves  to  rest,  not  upon  sensa- 
tions, as  ita  defenders  assert,  bat  upon  in- 
tuitive principles  freely  accepted  and  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Mill,  but  not  pursued  by 
liim  to  their  consequences.  In  another 
portion  of  the  work  Dr.  McCosh  aigucs 
earnestly  against  the  materialistic  tendency 
of  the  sensational  system,  and  offers  a  no- 
ble defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against 
the  aspersions  of  Comte,  Mill,  and  other 
Positivists. 

Few  works  equal  to  this  have  yet  ap- 
peared in  defence  of  fundamental  truth.  It 
ia  well  fitted  to  counteract  the  skeptical  and 
speculative  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  to 
increase  respect  for  true  Christian  philoso- 
phy. Although  easentially  metaphysical, 
yet  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  cannot  fhil  to  advance  the 
author's  reputation  among  many  to  whom 
his  previous  works,  mors  technical  in  lan- 
guage, were  as  sealed  books.  The  argu- 
ment is  marked  by  sound  reasoning  and 
Tigorous  common  sense,  and  is  expressed 
In  an  attractive  style.  The  whole  is  man- 
ly, nnmarr^d  by  any  display  of  personal 
bitterness,  or  by  appeals  to  the  readers' 
prejudices. 

^  Air  BxAViSAnoir  or  Ma.  J.  S.  Mill's  Pbiloso- 
rnr :  Bcinc  a  IMteee  of  FvndmiMntel  Tnith.    Br 
ITCota,   LL.D._.  N«w  Tork :    Cttn  k 


Jauxm  ITCota,   LL.D.     1 
BroOnn.   Svo,  pp.  4M,  fS. 


Phtsiognoht,  as  a  system,  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  ingenuity  of  Lavater,  who,  in 
1778,  pablished  his  celebrated  "Frag- 
ments." Others,  among  them  some  emi- 
nent soientifle  men,  have  since  written  upon 
this  subject:  but  the  majority  of  works 
are  superficial  or  purely  speculative.  The 
most  recent  treatise  is  that  of  Mr.  Wells, 
which,  though  less  original,  is  more  prao- 
tical  and  popular  than  any  preceding  it. 
By  most  writers  the  term  Physiognomy  is 
restricted  to  study  of  the  mind  through  the 
countenance ;  but  Mr.  Wells  uses  it  in  a 
wider  sense,  and  regards  every  part  of  man 
as  an  aid  in  forming  a  just  conception  of 
character.*  In  working  out  his  system  he 
has  produced  an  interesting  work,  in 
which  he  contrives  to  give  important  in- 
formation on  many  topics  besides  Physi- 
ognomy. It  is  a  digest  of  ethnology,  it 
gives  us  the  symptomatology  of  insanity, 
it  treats  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
incidentally  of  zoology.  The  chapter  on 
grades  of  intelligence  is  instructive,  and 
that  bn  comparative  physiognomy  is  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining.  The  work  is  sm- 
bellished  with  numerous  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  contains  many/M 
tinUle  autographs.  It  is  a  useful  book,  and 
we  view  it  as  a  worthy  addition  to  our  li- 
brary. 

Ths  "  Memoirs  of  a  Oood-for-Nothing"' 
Is  a  characteristic  novel  of  the  romantic 
school  of  Germany,  which  was  inspired  by 
the  restoration  and  imitation  of  the  arts 
and  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  In  it 
the  hero  tells  us  his  early  history,  his  wan- 
derings and  bis  unique  adventures,  yet 
nowhere  gives  us  his  name  or  that  of  any 
leading  personage  in  the  story.  He  does 
not  describe  his  personal  appearance,  yet 
so  artfully  hints  concerning  it  that  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  he  possesses  a  strik- 
ingly beautifal  presence.  The  "Good- 
for-Nothing"  is  clearly  a  shiftless  persoa, 
with  no  large  share  of  worldly  wisdom,  but 
so  ftsdnating  and  bo  good-humored  amid 
all  circumstances,  that  good  luck  seems 
never  to  forsake  him.  The  plot  is  simple, 
the  hero  meets  with  no  extraordinary  mis- 
haps, and  the  narrative  is  told  in  a  natural 

CSi  NkW  PBmOOHOVT,  OB  SlOVS  OF  Cbasaotbr. 
Bj  8AKDKL  R.  Wills.  New  York:  Yowln  k 
W«1U.    OrowB  8ro,  pp.  7C8,  fft.00. 

0)  MsMoias  OF  A  OooD-FOB-NoTHixa.  From  th« 
Ownmn  of  J.  Ton  XiCHBiiDORrr.  Br  CsARLas 
a.  LKLAira  New  Tork  :  Leypoldt  k  UolL  16no, 
pp.  182,  9LQ0. 
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and  ready  manner,  reminding  one  some- 
what of  the  "  Easy  Writer."  The  story  sel- 
dom causes  a  langh,  bat  a  vein  of  quiet 
humor  pervades  the  whole,  and  renders  it 
exceedingly  pleasant  reading.  It  is  the 
more  interesting  to  us,  in  that  it  gives  ns  a 
clear  view  of  the  free  and  rollicking  artist- 
life  of  Germany.  It  is  just  the  book  for  a 
sumpier  day,  light  and  entertaining,  yet 
indirectly  instructive.  The  translator  has 
rendered  it  into  excellent  EngliHh,  and  the 
publishers  have  got  it'  up  in  an  elegant 
manner. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  for 
June  ooutains :  I.  Pennsylvania  System  of 
Normal  Schools;   II.  The  Oswego  Nor- 


mal and  Training  School ;  III.  Advice  on 
Studies  and  Conduct ;  IV.  National  Teach- 
ers' Association ;  V.  Educational  Dnties  of 
the  Hour;  VI.  Object  Teaching;  VIL  State 
Normal  School  System;  VIII.  Education  as 
an  Element  In  the  Policy  of  Beoonstmo- 
tion ;  IX.  National  Edncational  Bureau  ; 
X.  American  Educational  Association ;  XL 
Formation  of  Character  the  Main  Object  of 
Education ;  XII.  Home  and  School  Train- 
ing One  Hundred  Years  Ago;  XIII.  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Austria;  XIV.  State  Edu- 
cational Conventions  and  Associations  ; 
XV.  American  and  National  Conventions 
and  Associations ;  XVI.  Educational  Kia- 
cellany  and  Intelligence.  Price,  aing^ 
number,  $1.25. 


MISCELLANY. 


»It:  is  a  fltct  known  to  philosophical 
instrument  makers  that  if  a  metal  wire  be 
drawn  through  a  glass  tube,  a  few  hours 
afterward  the  tube  will  burst  into  frag- 
ments. The  annealed  glass  tubes  used  for 
the  water-gauges  of  steam-boilers  are  some- 
times destroyed  in  this  way,  after  the  act 
of  forcing  a  piece  of  cotton  waste  through 
them  with  a  wire,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing the  bore.  This  will  not  happen  if  a 
piece  of  soft  wood  is  employed.  The  late 
Andrew  Ross  once  stated  that  on  one  oe- 
oasion,  late  in  the  evening,  he  lightly 
pushed  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  through  a 
number  of  barometer  tubes,  with  a  piece 
of  cane,  for  the'  purpose  of  cleaning  out 
any  particles  of  dust.  The  next  morning 
he  found  most  of  tlie  tubes  broken  up  into 
small  fragments,  the  hard  silicious  coating 
of  the  cane  proving  as  destructive  as  he 
had  previously  known  a  wire  to  be.  In 
these  times,  when  gloss  lamp-chimneys 
are  in  such  wide  use,  it  is  of  no  little  im- 
Dortanoe  that  this  fact  should  be  umdo 
known. 

— Photographv  in  colors  has  progreased 
BO  far,  that  a  doll  dressed  by  the  operator 
oan  be  perfectly  reproduced  on  the  plates. 
A  greater  triumph  is  photographing  a  pea- 
oookV  feather.  It  has  been  found  that 
none  but  pure  colors  take  well,  those  that 
are  made  by  a  mixture  of  two  primary 
colors  giving  but  one  of  the  primaries  on 
the  plate.  TThese  photographs  will  not 
stand  a  full  light  long,  as  they  turn  brown, 
but  may  be  preserved  in  an  album. 

—Dr.  C.  B.  Von  Hover  has  found  that 
an  alloy  of  cadmium,  284  parts;  lead. 
517.5;  tin,  295;  and  bbmuth,  1,050,  Will 


melt  at  149.9*  F.  An  alloy  of  cadminm,  8, 
and  4  each  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  fuses 
at  158.5*.  An  alloy  of  cadmium,  1,  with  2 
each  of  the  others,  or  an  alloy  of  one  part 
of  each  of  the  four  metals,  fuses  at  155.8*. 
They  all  become  pasty  at  lower  tempera- 
tures, and  all  oxyaizo  rapidly  in  water. 

New  Airn  sixplb  mods  ot  skproducivo 
DRAwnras,  eto.— The  drawing  having  been 
made  with  a  solution  of  t^um,  glue,  var- 
nish, or  any  other  fluid  which  will  impart 
hardness,  it  is  transferred  to  «  plate  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  or  any  thing  else 
that  is  eaaily  pulverized.  This  plate,  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  dry,  is  brushed  until 
the  material  between  the  lines  of  the 
drawing,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  pro- 
cess, is  removed  to  a  sufficient  depth ; 
after  which,  it  is  immersed  in  gam,  or 
glue,  to  harden  the  eptire  surface.  The 
result  is  an  admirable  copy  of  the  drawing 
in  relief,  and  ttom  this  a  fac-nmiU  in 
metal  may  bo  obtuned  in  the  usual  way. 

—A  Baptist  minister  visiting  the  oil 
region  in  Kentucky,  found  activelv  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  netting  petroleum, 
one  of  his  brethren,  wno  insisted  that  it 
was  a  Scriptural  occupation,  Job  having 
been  in  the  oil  business.  Some  doubt 
being  expressed  at  this  novel  statement, 
he  got  a  Bible,  and,  turning  to  Job  29 :  6, 
read :  *^  The  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of 
oil."  "  Now,"  says  he,  **  what  use  do  you 
suppose  Job  had  for  three  thousand  camels 
and  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  uniesa  it 
was  to  carry  his  oil  to  market!  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  need  that  number  for  farm- 
ing.    As  they  had  no  railroads  then,  ha 
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needed  them  if  be  had  a  flowing  well  of 
oiL" 

—It  is  said  thst  the  Bnena  Vista  Vine- 

Jrard  in  8enora  County,  California,  is  the 
ai^est  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  6,000 
acres,  with  272,000  vines  planted  previooa 
-to  1865,  and  700,000  planted,  or  to  be 
planted  th's  year.  Last  vear  the  yield  was 
42,000  flrallons  of  still  wine,  60,000  bottles 
of  sparKling  wine,  and  12,000  gallons  of 
brandy.  One  hundred  men  are  constantly 
employed,  and  double  that  number  during 
the  vintage.  There  are  8,000  fruit-trees, 
and  large  varieties  of  grapes. 


— ^The  eity  of  Lyons  consumes  annually 
two  million  of  pounds  of  spun  silk.  Four 
ooooons  and  a  fhicUon  are  necessary  to 
produce  a  gramme  (the  five  hundredth 
part  of  a  pound) ;  consequently  the  con- 
sumption of  Lyons  alone  requires  4,200,000 
ooooons.  Thelengthofsilk  thread  in  each 
being  about  500  metres,  the  total  is  equal 
to  8,100,000  millions  of  metres,  which  is 
fourteen  times  the  distance  of  the  earth 
fVom  the  sun,  or  5.494  times  that  of  the 
moon  fh>m  the  eartii.  That  length  would 
encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator  52,505 
times,  or  reach  200,000  times  round  the 
moon. 


INVENTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Thb  Desk  Skitii.— In  most  of  our 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  the  open- 
ing exerei»es,  examinations,  and  receptions 
are  usually  conducted  in  the  principal 
room,  where  all  the  pupils  are  assembled. 
As  these  rooms  are  commonly  furnished 
with  ordinary  settees,  toaccommodiite  the 
largest  number  possible,  they  are  almost 
useless  except  for  just  such  occasions. 

D.  J.  Staoo,  E»q.,  New  York  city,  has 
recently  invented  The  Disk  Ssn^EJC,  which 
mlly  remedies  this  great  difficulty  and  loss. 

The  construction  of  the  Desk  Settee  is 
such  that  it  may  be  easily  tranaformed 
/rem  a  Settee  to  a  Writing  Desk,  or  viee 
^tna^  by  any  boy  or  girl.  The  seat-board 
P,  in  figure  2  of  the  illustration  on  the 
next  page,  is  turned  upward  to  form  a 
Desk,  as  shown  at  C,  in  both  figures.  The 
plan  is  BO  simple  and  effective  that,  in  a 
moment,  an  A^enAly  or  Lecture  Boom  may 
become  a  busy  school-room,  furnished 
with  seats  and  desks,  in  alternate  rows; 
and  requiring  but  little  mare  material  and 
expenH  than  for  ordinary  teats  alone.  For 
country  school-houses,  which  are  some- 
times used  for  religious  meetings,  this  in- 
vention seems  invaluable. 

Behind  each  row  of  Desk  Settees  may 
be  an  ordinary  seat,  but  to  give  uniformity 
in  appearance  the  Folddto  Sbat  Sbttxb 
is  recommended  to  aooompany.  When 
not  in  use  this  seat  may  be  turned  against 
the  back,  to  allow  additional  spaoe  for  pass- 
ing, for  gymnastic  exeroiaes,  marching,  or 
ibr  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  room. 

In  many  vilUgea  and  towns  where  Pub- 
tto  Halls  or  Lectaro  Booms  are  desirable, 


but  cannot  be  afforded  on  account  of  the 
aqEMywd,  the  introduction  of  the  Desk  Set- 
tee would  contribute  largely  to  their  sup- 
port, for  the  same  room  could  be  used  for 
school  purposes  during  the  day,  and  for 
lectures  in  the  evening,  without  the  trouble 
of  removing  desks  and  seats. 

The  side  fVames,  or  stanchions,  and  the 
pieces  to  which  the  seat  boarda  are  at- 
tached, are  of  cast-iron.  The  seat  boarda 
and  backs  of  those  now  used  in  our  city 
schools  are  of  cherry-wood,  but  they  can 
be  made  of  any  other  wood  that  may  be 
desired.^  The  Settees  are  made  of  differ- 
ent heighta,  ranging  from  11  to  16  inches 
in  height  of  seat;  and  by  use  of  inter- 
mediate stanchions,  they  arc  made  in  sec- 
tions of  4  to  51/9  feet  each,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended to  any  length  required. 

The  merits  of  this  invention  seem  to  be 
readily  appreciated.  The  Desk  Settees  are 
being  rapidly  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city.  Though  but 
recently  patented,  they  are  already  used  in 
twenty-four  assembly-rooms  in  the  city; 
among  them  are  those  of  Grammar  Schools 
Nos.  1,  8,  15,  17,  40,  45,  49,  54,  55,  and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  8, 10,  and  86.  It  it 
also  in  use  in  the  Normal  School  at  Os- 
wego, N.  Y. ;  in  the  public  scliools  at  Yon* 
kers,  N.  Y. ;  at  Hudson  City,  N.  J. ;  also 
in  the  Hall  and  School  at  Webster,  Mis- 
souri. In  all  cases  they  give  perfect  satia- 
faotion,  because  of  theii^  real  convenience, 
economy,  and  durability.  See  cuta  on  next 
page.  Specimena  of  this  furniture  may 
be  seen  at  the  publication  rooms  of  the 
MoxTBLT,  480  Broome-Btreet,  N.  Y. 
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PrinoipftlA,  School  Ofllcen,  Hoadi  of  Familtos,  and  othan  who 
qoalliiod  Taachen,  ihonld  fill  "Form  of  Ordor  ibr  Tiiohor,"  aad 
to  ihm  N«w  York  offio«  of  « AlCSB.  80B00X.  IN8TIT0TB> 

''^ntmratt  J^rtool  §nfi&Mtri^^tiM  i855. 

IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUBBAU: 

1.  To  aid  aH  vvho  tMk  wtH-qMalHitd  Ttachert;  I  $.  To  pve  pvtirtt  biformmfleii  of  good  letiooH; 

2.  To  roproiont  TMOhora  who  dotirt  potitiont;  I  4.  To  toll,  i 

J.  W<  MHIBMBH0BH,  A.  M.,  Aetoazy,  Vt.  480 
M.  J.  100110,  SaenUry. 


9L  OMtr  Bnadway),  Vtv  T«rk. 
O.  M.  XnSAU,  TrtMurar. 


Mora 
fllonr 


ra  Urn  tan  yaan*  Mai  haa  proved  tba  **  AMaaxoAv  BcaooL  Ivaimm*  la  ^  a  i 
IB  tba  Sdnoafeional  UmtiMhwy  of  ow  eonalrj.     lu  patraaa  and  Maoda  ara 

a&d  boslneat  man.     Its  aantral  oflloa  (In  Naw  York)  baa  ba^  ranuurad  to 

^raatar  ftenitiaa  wUl  bo  alfordad  in  aztandinf  fla  OMtalnMB. 

**Ttke  lUgtkt  ToAchor  mr  thm  Right  F1»m.«« 

alabad,  wfalcb  aban  ambraoa  Oppoitaal 
wbara^  and  in  what  graila  of  lanoola; 
of  candhlatoli  lattar,  and  aomatlmaa  a  pb( 


uaHil  and  afltalant  anx* 
amoBf  tba  lint  adnaa- 
largar  qnartani  wbara 


Information  of  taaoban  will  ba  fbrnlabad,  wbtcb  aball  ambraoa  Oppoitaaltlaa  tor  adnoatlon;  apaalat 
^maUflcat&on  fbr  taaeblng;  azparlanoa,  wbara^  and  in  what  graila  of  Mboola;  ralbranoaa;  aga;  ralmna 
pralbranoea ;  mlarjr  azpaeiad ;  ipadman  of  candldatoli  lattar,  and  aomatlmaa  a  pbotofraphia  Ukanoia.  Uiibo» 
•ocbarwiaa  advlaad,  wa  nominate  aaoaroi  candidataa,  and  thoa  gira  oppartaaitj  Ibr  good  salaMlon. 

Toraaa  t  Tw«  Dollan,  npon  glring  tha  ordar  for  tba  Teaeber.  Wban  a  taaebar  la  acorptad,  Thiwm 
Dollaia  addltionaL    Pottagca  naad  in  oorraaponding  with  Princlpala,  and  In  tbalr  babalf  wltb  •      "'  ' 


nnnanal  rMponslbflltr  in 
■rga  to  PnblU 


will  ba  abargad.    Wban  wa  ara  raqnlrad  to  Inonr  aztra  azpanaa  and  i         . 
tag  and  azamlning  a  rare  Taaohar,  wa  moat  maka  oorraaponding  ebafgaa.     No 
ojcoapt  tba  preliminary  fta  and  poatagaei 

gar*  Prindpala,  8ebool  OflSoBrs,  and  Haadi  of  Famlllea,  ehoald  glva  aailj  notfea  of  wbat  TaaebMa  Ikaf 
•Bftj  want  Taaebars  who  wnnt  pmltlona  tboald  aand  for  **  Applfeatlon  Vorm."  TaetlmooT  for  iba  "*  Ahml 
SoaooL  L'tar.'*  ^m  tba  blgbaat  aducatlonal  and  bwlneas  authorltlaa  will  ba  tent  wban  raqnvad. 


Form  of  Order  for  Teaoher. 


<1)  Full  name  and  fbll  post-ofllea  ad- 
dram  of  tba  paraun  who  wanta 
tbaToMlier..^ 


0)  Do  7on  want  a  Mala  or  Famala 
Taaobar?  Muriad,  or  Unmar* 
Had? 


<S)  Wbatbranehea  moatbatangbt?, 


<4)  Wban  moat  tba  Taaobar  baginf. 


US))  Wbat  Mlary  will  jon  paj?  WIB 
yon  tarnlab  Board?  Doyonpaj 
TVaTaOlBgBzpanamr 


<f)  Do  jron  pralbr  tha  Taaabar  to  ba 
nmambarofaomaCbnNbt  01 
wbattCbor^f 


<T) 


i  Ml  aanlaalan  aannM  ba  titan.) 


Teacliers'    Bulletin- 

Fitmoh.  Latin.  DrswUig.  mbo.  •g'^t^S^aSSip'^SwiSff' 

LMia,  l>NMdk,  0«nmn  A  Dnvlngi  CongregMioiiAii    ^,tt  taOO  and  Boom. 
MOp*B»iMu. ..^ . -^      ft   Dr»wb|>;  Bu»tiaL  _       _ 


*Ieif*U»"?SP*"??K:i, «.r..c>«  v.ii».   .  •••-<»nMl.  Fhimpt  Sttat  «rpf.  1  y».;  fiif* 


•^JSfSSX  RSSSSa^yi^^^^^^^         •  Ladles-Mnslo.  etc. 

ftSI^-Ed.  Mt  Ilolyoka  tfem-t  ttpr.,  I  jr.;  Eng..       SSH-kI    Miutent   «pr.   «  yw.;  tewj 


]l!S!Ti?«KV3era^  I  Methodlrt:  1300  «iul  Home.       89»--Ed.-1>lo  I^wla  Mor.  Init ;  espr.  «yra^|A«« 
MMhi,  L.tin.  Frtoch,  DrawliiK  *  Painting.  ««w  Y<5k    •y^Jfigj-^^^  g^.,  ,^  j^    „,a«. 


■»l£-Sr?d!Mtnolyoke:expr.lOyn.:Eag..MMhi.    Orgmn,  Haniiony  L  Siagiiir.   Pr«l^ytoriwi|  #310  aad 

•ftiSe^iifNfrSjn'/^.,  Eng.  and  MEth..;   f,SSl  rOr^*.  2^- ««•»![!?*•  S^^-^''-    "  2*' 
4ML^  •   J     ♦        •  Pi^n^  Organ,  Mclodeon,  QtiltM,  Sag.  ft  JWM*;fn». 

«•*— Ed.  Rutnn:  txpr.,   2  y".:    Eng.,  .Maths.,   byteriMU  flnuo.  ^        ^ .,     .        « 

SBO-EoTvuixpT.  1    yi.:  Eng.,Matha., Latin  ft    Simring;   EgMOgallan.  ' 

FMBelTDniehHeformed.  »10 ^Ed.  Harmoqy   CoH.:  expr.,  1  jr.;  Pkna, 

«l&lJo«d.??oJr8S;t!a   Nor.  8«h.;«pT.   1   yr,;    8lnrin«and  Fitmrh:  M?lodl.t;  fgWaadHSa.    ^ 

tfOl-Ed.  Brthelham  Sem.;  expr.  «   yra.;   Eng..    Frenchand  PUno}  hplaropaUan;  ♦MOand  H«ne._ 

v!^^Un<r^KDiM!ODAHaD.  J^Whc*  and  PUno:  EpItcopalUn. 

^04-0^1^ 'K??  II.   8ch.:  «pr.  4    y«.;  Eng.,    ^••S-Ed.Martew;  expr.  8  yr..  :  Eng,  Singinga*! 


«05-drad.  WMhlngtonSem'   cxpr.3y«.;  Eng.,  »»«-Gr»d.  Maplewood  Inrt.  jexpr.,  «  Trs.:BDg. 

[?»Sr.     -nnTwinc*  Paintinff:  Methodiat:  ffiOO.  Math«.,   Latin,  Italian,  French.  Piano  and  6ii«iBg 

0&-E?iI  W.K^^  CongryatlonahfWOftllome.                            •'"«*^ 

..ny?in«.Vni/.onVllmn  ©81— Ed.  ProTidoncs  Marie  Sem.;  cxnr.  a    tt*,; 

*8S7-fi«drwaEih!i.  Acad.;  axpr.  1  yr.;  Eng..  ^X-i^^i^^,^rirypi^i''i'SfkJ,  pL-JT 

Haths  ft  Latin.                                                     .        ^  »»«7-Expr.,  1  ytsl  Piano  ft  Singing;  PrttbyteriaB 

""giVoiid.'Fr.Aold  8«a.;  .xpr.  tl  yr..;  Eng.  ft  •^Jj^^^^„,  „„,,_.  «.«.  „.,^_  . 


•Of] 

ftl4Ullk 


988— Ed. Maiteri ;  expr.  Srn. ;  Piano,  ICdodcoa  ft 


Aob-^rad.  Mt.  Holyoka  •  expr.  3 yrt.  s  Eng.,  Mathi.,    Blnglng:  Conffregational :  #a         

^»5{l5Sfr>!^*'£S!'Sry..;Eng.ftM.th..;Epl..    gf^fSaj^M  ft^^LTSili'S^ 


Lirin,  DnTwlng  *  Painting ;  Congregational ;  f  WO.  •^Xl.rliSS'  ^'"'^  i«vwg  «  iui«.  i^tii, 

Mja5i"S?'^  ""•  "*•■•  •^'-       '"   '       '  ~8r8T^oS:N.Y,8.  Nor.Sch.:  «pr..l  y,. 

SlS-irad.  Pennington  Bem.t  expr.  1  yr.:    Eng..  M«th.M  Piano  *Rud. French;  ««» 

llathi .  USnJ  Drawing  ;  Methodirt;  tflOO  ft  Home.  »a«-Orad.  Qulncy  OoUj«  expr.  5  m:  Pfoo,  »«. 

^^-SnA.    ro^9tp»lt    Fern!    Acad.;    Eng..  Mathi,.  Latin.  Drawing  ft  Piynflng;  B^p4lit..  fgDoSd 

^il"i4i:Si"MS'*H5;Jki:  «^^^             Eng.^Matb...  9a8-0rad.  Alhan,  F«n.  Acad.:  axpr-.g,^.!^ 

T  J?i5    pSd  ft  Rud  DrawlS .  PribyterianT  k«n.  Mathi^  l>wi«»,  DrawfiiB  ft  Piano:  Oathollc .  ^       ^ 

^rtSS*2  y«  »  Jtoi!^iiX?Ean  'ftVrwch;  .»*^g'P'«  y*'  ft«iO.  Singing.  Bog.  4  MsO^i 


$aOO  and  Home. 


•41— Omd.  Provldene«  Mune  IiuL:  cxpr.  5  jrrs.i 
"""»,  Onpui,  Uftrmoi^,  Siniciug,  £ug.,  Maths.  *  Lctiu: 

^——W.  Laiaclk   ►'•in.;  txpr.,  i  tt*  ; 
bBiiff.tl<aUi«.,  Latla.I^th  *  Kud. 


G«riiwa 


CongrMmtioaal;  «400  luid  Ilome. 
--'-'i-'-— —J.  MiM  Pijrne'i  S«ui  ;  exjK''.  1  y»"   JE"I': 


1 1  ••—Ed.  Gcmiaiij :  txpr,  'i  yrs :  0rnH««t  A  Bud. 

JDO  and  SiDcing, 

1  l^l^— £<r  Q«niMinT :  cxpr,  0  yra, :  O^nnan,  FliJlo*> 

Vyri 


•phy,  lllatvry  vidNL 

lm09->Kd-  Geneva;  cxpr,  10  yn.:  jvm 
1 1  ••— ISd.  Fkvaee ;  expr.  9  yrt,:  J't'wic*; 


oAcad.vcxpr.  6  jn.;  Piano  and 
•4«-ia,  Ca^;  lCBf.,MaCh«..  Latin,  F^mdkj  Oar- 
SfflZiut**'  ^'°>^f*  l>A«iAgft  Painting;  CatiioUci 

•4<l-amd.  Ifaplcwood :  axyr.,  Uyn. ;  Kng^  Hatha., 
"•«»o  •  irranch. 


FhuM  *  rranch. 

•4fl^-Orad.  Kimball  Union  Aaad.t  axpr.  10  yra.; 
X!S:\  ''*^*^'*  Fnmch,  Piano  k  Drawing)  Gongreica- 


•*•— JM-  Maplcwood;  expr.  8  rn.;  Piano,  Onitar, 
"'*iyftl»  ^f-  *  rnnch'.  Presbyterian    '•"*  '   " 

•*»-E«r  Ky.;  expr.  t  yr..;  £na 
J^JU^PIano^nd  SInginirt  Epiicopali 


c§^>3r." 


;  expr.  t  yrt.;  £ua.,  llatha., 
---..-  SmginfTi  EpItcopiUian. 
L  Maaters :  cxpr.  3  yrs. ;  Piano:  Praibytarhuk 

-J,-— >,Ad.yan  Norman  Inrt. ;  expr ,  S  yrax  Eng., 
JfiSi!.''^^  French.  Piauo  *  Rud.  OcrmaL;  dongra. 
taMmiai;  f«tf and  Home. 

•»«-Expr.   U  yra-t  Eng.,  IVench  *  Music;  Spia. 

^^^Eii£i'.  ^'  "•'"■  ^"^^  •*'"•'  '  ^"-^  ""•* 

'••«--Ur^.  OutletoH  gi!m. .  rxpr..  5  yr«.;  Piano, 
Sim"  >SwS^f  "*••  "**  ^'**'"  **  Matlw.;  Prtaby- 

Ladies-Drawing,  Paintingi  etc. 

»  f  ^r***!:.  ***•  Holyoke  8em:  expr.,  2  yrt, ;  Drawing, 
P^tlM.Eng„  Latin  and  Math..;  6)n^egiHonal.  "' 
1-5 %5^  P^y  '*^*?d-^?'"-  ^0  y"-!  l>«wing.  Palnt- 
*H*i?^"  ^*^J^!!-  ?"**  ??S"<^^  ?  ^'^*>- «  •^*»  •»«  Home. 

*»-Hf*<l-  Charlotterille  Sen. :  expr .  6  yre ;  Draw- 
™iPr**t^"*i/*'".'^"K»  J"^*-  ■»<*  ^^'  VUmo:  moo. 

•*— Ed.  Moplewood  Inet  ;  Drawing,  Painting  and 
#y«^:  Episcopalian;  #000  and  Home.  * 

'  .  N.  v.;  Draalng,  fainting  and  Eng.;  Prasby- 


«9-Ed.  Coopea  Inrt. ;  expr.,  1  yr. ;  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing Biti  Plaiio. 

CiinAriniA  iy^».-    Vp^_^    J~bm*^ .1  -- 


SLmntlir-    New  Ynrk  City  ualv.  T 

»I-Ed.  Masters:  «KtTi-..  4  ^rr:  PfswW  Paiminif, 


Piano  *  Kud.,  Italian :  Lutheranc 

lllS— Orad.  Frcneh*  Qerman  Rem,t  axfr.8yra.: 
French.  O'mrmmm  and  Italian, 

1118— Ed.  France  aDdO«rm«ny;  eaqw,  14  yaaia,} 
Frapcb,  Ucnnaii,  Drawing  and  Painting  i  Lntaaraai 
$4m  and  Home. 

1114— Kd.  Masters (  expr.,  8 yrs.;  German,  Sing- 
ing 4  Writing. 

Gentlemen  —  English,  Mathematics 

Classios,  French,  Gterman,  Vooal 

MosiOf  Military  Tactics,  etc 

»4t-0ri^^  Yalt  Colt-?  exi^r.,  jn  yrs.;  ^aL  8ciltn«t« 
Claul^    Knf-  oinLMmth*.,  Cuu grrKBtioaal  ^  tlBtXt, 

«*— Orft£  S.  V.  Vn\v,  rsiij  :  faspr-,  J  yi.i  PHyilral  at 
^i>1.^at    SciriK*'*,    aiaJ  HrieiH-f  of  iiyvt-riiiiieuM   Frttb, 

(4^— Onil.  l.sp<iMian,'i  UoLl.:  txar.rWyr*.:  Ftninsji- 

ll«— lirfiri  N.  V.  Ndf,  3ch.i  t;:*prM  JL»  yrs,;  Jwag^ 
M  Klb  V.  a  ri'i  N  At  .•*cl*iiep  l  Pnab  jtexwui :  1 1 ,4lOU. 

1*1'— liimJ,  Tjifrun  Utjil.;  eipr.*  k>  yrs.j  Clasiiei, 
itiiitiB..  Kill;,  r.inj  Frfach:  |^i  sjkIUuid*. 

HM— (irutl.  DnvHTi  UaLwriity,'  tipr.^  Qyrs.;  Knr« 
MiiEMi.  l'lEi^iLt:i,  FninctL  a£id  (^vriiiHi;  Ba^Jtbt  t^lJKa. 

Htt-GT<idt  BnK^it>h^  V^iL:  t^pr.  lEyr^^  ft,ng„  ii«tbi.« 
CTai  I E  f  a  and  r rtn  cti  ?  Kp)  icxitiaJtaii. 

OO— OriiL  Hobaft  Coll.;  t^xpr,  4  yrs;;  Eng.,  Mattik,, 
ritipU^i,  Nmi.  ^cl>-nc««  tknuan;  1 1,0(1^. 

»1— tirsfl-  Dart.  Coll.;  tspr.  4/i»^r  Enr,  Hstbs- 
Clnulca  Jt  Kud.  ilermanr  Con^rvgntinntJ^lrdlfl  ^  Homa. 

flO—Grsid..  WjMSanii  <.'ol  .3  cxpr-Uyrt. :  Ldji.,  Ma£^. 
and  CtsMiri:  Pnftbylerlin- 

©»— t:d.    Pcnhlimlcftl    Scltl.r    «;tpr*    1,1  i-n.;     Kajt., 

1  **ie— tiraij.  Fcnna.  t^njvenliy;  txjtt,  4  yr*.  i  CkHj(», 
M^llii  DEtd  liing  ::  KrathTierian, 

li^U EiL  (JoittiuiiivHle  Acad.i  tvpr.  19  tti.;  Enx' 

101— OradYalp  Coll.  £  npr,.  12  yfi-.Eng.^  JMatin. 
aiH]  CIjuisica;  CcrfifrrvKidonaK 

lOe— <irad.   Wetliyaii    irnrrffnUr;    eipr»  8  »rt.i 


fi%"Bif.  Jread   Jnsl-J   fxpr,,  3  'yj*  ;    Ihaw^Iug  ,„ 
FaJntiQir. 
;S4i— titad.  Qiit*Tio  aem.:  rxpr,^  a  yrs.;  Drawing  h 

Se-Eipr.  .^  >"-■  l^^jwing.  PttlijEli.f,  IVfilch,  Bag. 
and  .Sijkiiiii  :  Conf^rt^^UoitSil. 

Ifc^— tJrsd,  t'urt  t  J  ward  J  nut.;  rtpr.,  T  yrs.;  Umw^ 
Ing.  Paletine.  trench  *  En^tliiilit  f^vand  itptnen 

210-1:4'  Cooper  Iiut. :  «!«pr.«  fl  vrj,;  DrariciE  ami 
Fai  Rtinc :  U  i]  I  yersal  I  rE ;  f  ."^  •  nd  I  rni  n4!. 

•  1— Kipr.  II*  yrs.T  Dimirlnii  aad  Pulnttng]  Mrthn- 
dlst;  fiSil  acid  H^FIlft. 

"■'S— *;«(].    Pn(vld(?tic«  CtJnr.  ftw.:  DrQWln^,  Piillit^ 


asid  Sciencws. 

1  14— <«rttd,    MTeTi.  ITnlwr-lty  r  oipr.  1  yr,:  Eiur 
Mat?)!.:  ClaMii'iinidFrctieh;  Congrejiatbiial:  fSOflU      * 

Mfllh*.,  C]fiP»ir*.  French  ii  Oerrrian;  Conifrpcaiiotiiil, 

1  lO— {]iimd*  i>ondi>ii  HctcTitttic  In^L'  tixiir    lu  Trs.- 
Nat  i^ri^mci^s,  AJarlii^  and  En^.- il^tnL 

111— timd,   .A^mherat    Cull.;   upr.    3  ytw  ■    Enif 
Mjiths*  and  Cloiarci.  "^  ' 

1  1  «__firar(.  tiobBrt  Coll.:  eipr.<  yrt.  ■  Enm.  Matbs 
ClnBiln  and  FpnmaciiShlp:  Pn?tbTterlan 

Xt«-J^d.    TriM.    ColliTpp,  S    yfi.r   E„- ^  Mathi-. 

v_.    ^_5.^^_    i.„_-i.  ^ T  Urawtog 


m  aikd 


FwintitijE.  Frttich*  Eng.,    Lario,    Pliuo    and  Sinuluif; 

6i»^JJd  Ma«t«r4^  <»jcpr.  12yr».s  ^>J■■.^^^J^,  PaJntinHj 
(rUilnr,  Piaiin^,  Frtpcti  a  Kng-i  Ep  I  icnpal  IjUI  ;  MU.I  and 
Ijonir. 

<Jll— Ed,  fkn«i^cr  Bfm.i  l>raicir.g  Paintlnir,  Knu- 
*   Malii*.  I  MtUiodift;|3i»  and  Home. 

OT— Ed.  Cooper  InsL:  Pencil,  Craj'on,  Pastel  and 
Perspective  Drawing.    City  only. 

«8— Expr.,  6_yrs.;  Drawing,  Fainting/EngH Maths., 
French  *  Kud.  Latin ;  »700. 

Foreign  Ladies,  eta 

ll«a— Ed.  France:  expr.  2  yrs.;  Firtnek^  Garaian, 
Drawinc.  Piano  and  sinfftn!;:  Catholic. 

IIOI— <)rad.  Paclcer Inst. :  /VsmcA,  Drawing,  Piano 
and  Eng. :  Catholic. 

110«— Ed-  Paris:  expr.  11  yrs.;  Frmch  and  Eng.: 
Kpise^alian. 

1108— Ed.  France:  expr.  2 yrs.;  Frmek,  Catholic: 
Kew^orkCttr. 

1 1 04— Ed.  Europe :  expr.  6  yrs, :  Frtnek,  Latin  and 
Spanlih:  Episcopalian. 

1105-Ed.Troy  8em,:  expr,  lyr.:  JWndk,  Draw- 
lag  and  Painting:  #400. 


1  ^4^— limd.  iTinctciD^^olL;  ^nu*.  Mallii,  jt  C^isks- 
Prrvtujiar^an.  ' 

I'Jt  I'Grad- Cnlou  CoH.?  rspp.  fi  Tfsr  Ena.,  Maths. 
C  liti  ii<^  an  1 1  a<^i  fnt-tfi   M  ech^  »\\wi\  |  luat  jt  iiSme  * 

1  S^-lirnd.  Pi.  LVll.  j  pspr,  Wyfi.^  Clasaicj.  iTaiha.. 
PwnoJi  *f  r^n^.s  Lutheran,  f  1000.  '     ^'"'* 

1  S!l— Ora*t  Ilnowji  l^nJvvfuityt  txpr.   1  tt.:  Ear 

1^4— Grfld.  Yaii's  npr.  1  yr,-  EtiR.,  'MmtV,  CIm^ 
pirn,  [[iftnun  bincmjE  A    Hwl.   F^Lticfa  e    Prtub^teriaii i 

ls\'i-^]rw).  Ruf||eti  Coll:  c^pr,  n  yn.;  )Cna 
Watfiit .  CliudSn  arid  FrcDcbi  Dtittih  ncfamipdi  tiWO    * 

I  «IJ— (iTad-  Bowdulb  OolKs  «pr,  4  yiw  1  En* 
MuOii.^  CEa.'^Bles.  Fr^neTi  A  lin-maii. 

1  ^^'J^tad.  Prlnctnn  Coll. :  *»pr^  I  yr. ;  Ed^  Maths- 
arid  Ctasii-rir  PrcNihi'tvr)j].n . 

CEm^lcij;  i^re^brtfliiaci. 

I*'*— K<1'  Bawtluiti  Call;  expr. 4  yn,:  Eur,  Ualha. 
mdClasitles,  -^  *'      ^'** 

mo— G rod.    NiuaTirllh    IJallt  I'jpr.  IT  vrin:  Eur 

Trlaf^f  a»i.l  Cln«i.  f-  ^^      '  * ' 

1  aift-EO.  Wes.  UnlTiirftlty:  fxpr.  Syri,;  Enr.. Hatha. 

and  CTassics :  Methodist :  $480  and  Home.  «*«"• 

1  83— Ed.  West  Point:  expr.  2  yr».;  Eng..  Hatha.  4 

MUl.  DrUl.  ^        /     .       Km  ««ne.  • 


Foreign  Gtontldmen— also  American  Jil^^Jjil*^'  ■'''■"■  ^fm^Maitu. 
Oentlamen  who  teach HosKo.  vhmSXommari^^.7^1  omn, 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE.  RENT.  OR  EXCHANGE. 

hMM  wt  kftT*  npusltoM  ftMUHlOT  fir  iMralag  of  pumu  «h«  AMirt  U  Ivy.  mO,  w   wrilai^i  SekMl   PrapOT^ 

Bj  MrplM  lS«kMto  HAJ  to  •*l«dwifllMt«ZpO«U«t«tb««Btona«aMBl»f«MflMMMMHMHl*. 

Ifaftf  panoM  «k*  tav«,ta  •««  vmyw,  ■pcBi  m«My  vIAmI  tlUi^  m4  aMk  TataaMt  Itea  la  Tata,  oaa  la«t^a» 
Iba  yi—mlMBiaaaaaelaaayafwrplaa. 

TBKMa.~FlT«  par  •Mt.  aaiMJad—  vpaa  tka  aaiaaat.  Tkia  aawailalBM  la  Aaaaa  aaaa  aa  maafct  af  ptapar^ 
laapaadfta.  Ma aala  will ba  aatortakaa  wltt— t  t>a payaM af  a praliaiaaiy  fca af  fl^a 4aUaia  <fcrilM  ati aUfca^iiil 
aMaaiiaipaail»BMu).  Thia aaj ba dadaalad fkvaa  tba iaal aaaialadaa.  Far  ■lagartaHmtba  yaKalaf  lifculFtipaitlaB 
IbaaaaMaafaraalaa;  Iha  CaaaUaaiaa  bataif  aatkaaud  oa  nat  liar  aaa  yaar  aalj. 

■abaartban  to  fka  AnmiOAir  ■dooatioival  IIprti.t,  aad  thaaa  vha  baaaaaaaabawtban  (f IJW  par  aaaaa).  aur 
aMala  parHaalara  af  prapartiaa  aUa«a<  ta  balav  by  addnaClag.  wlib  itaaip, 

«Mrt7<br|lila,haalllilkdl7aad  baatifbUrloaaZad  tea    rallrlu  Mitaar  la  «■ 

mr  ia  fldi  aad  aaecaaaftd  <Baiatioa.  and  oifcra  a    rara  Tacybaatttetoaabat 

ppoctani^  Ibr  aajr  wdl  aaaulad  pafaoB.   Taa  bvOdlng  ftr  halt  ovnanhlp  < 

a  «r M«£ ^anraiihalaiAl,  la aomplala otdar, aad  wUl  Mattad-aM halfaaa 

aaaoMBioaata  H>  boanfan.    Tkara  aboal  aix   acvaa  of  iHlhaat  anailanoai  laptttatioa,  i 

aad  aMaehad.  dardlad  lo  faim    aad   xardaa  ^rpoaaa.  ialarM  tha  paitlaa  aafpHatSag. 

Tha  toara  la  baaailftiHy   ahadcd  wttk  LaaUnoaaa  awl       ASe-FOA  aALg»A  teaaa  adiool  iiny^p  tmj^ 

hoaaahold  flinitan  na^  ba  purchaaad  al  a  raaaoaabU  ai^  thkkhr  aattlad.  Saraa  aoaaof  Talaafala  and  bMdv 
^^^^  «^       .n»  oaMrahad  bad.  with  park,  and  graatirariaty  of  frairiaal 

««e-rORaALBOBTORCNT-Adaaliablaaahaol    ifeilSri^^^ii^S^^iilSr'i^SJi*^ 

ASV    TOR SAliB— A B^^kntlna and  D&v  flrjinni  a**    raiaoiPiaf  only  hia  naaHjr  and  waidrebat  for  9 VfOOOLoa 

0»  aeHMamodata  U  Boailtora.  Fhiy  gionad  bad  Oar-  ^M«-POR  8ALB-A11  Aodamr  o«  Cha  aaat  aUa  of 
4aa. abont S aaraa o€  axeallaal  hud; vaU  plaatod  with  Um Hadaoa lUvar.  BaUdia|ofwooi MlifU. Iva atoriba 
SldaaadihilttTaaa.    BehoolalwayafW.   rriaatttiHtt.    wtth  natalahad  baaamant,  oa:11na  U  aad  UJt.  1^ 


thaHadaoaRlTar.  BaUdia|of  wood,»HlifUlw«aiatl»a 
wtth  natalahad  baaanMntToaainfa  U  aad  14  ft..  Irfglh. 
AU  la  eomplata  ordar,  with  SehooTfamltara  aaUdtartft 

..^  ^  j^pjj^    Chamical,  Philoao»hl«al  a«A 

panfeaa  aad  Libtary.    Qronada  Hi  ft« 


asa— FOR  8ALB— In  Gantxal  ftaaa^^vaala,  a  wall  aca  anmbar  of  papiW,  par  tona.  b  orar  alc^.  Fpaaaa. 
ipMaladAeadamy  lor  bath  aaiaa.  Vo  bawdaia  ara  now  aim  glraalalorira^  ma  parftot  Prtea,f<0BO.|  1,000 
>ta^thoBihOia toeaftioa la aaparior Ibra  larga Faaaala    aaah, aadlha i«al ra baad aadmMtgafa.     ^^ 


MULTUMINPARVO. 

HISTORY  OF  the"  UNITED  STATES, 

From  1492  to  1866. 

'^!^«°^^'?<^l>^^  ^  Joima  MARumAUE,  IL  D..  PrisdiMl  oTPoReit  Gnmmw  Scbool, 

l^ll^f'^^  I  *  »«BD«f  of  tb6  Fnrasyl  vanla  HtotorioU  Soclc^;  Ac 

In  this  book  the  Hiitoiy  V>r  the  United  States  la  preeented  In  a  form  enlted  to  the  Public  Bchoola 
or  this  ooontnr.  The  plan  of  the  work  hae  been  very  wamly  oommended  by  many  of  oar  sn  ooeaftil 
taaehera.  By  It  many  of  the  dlfflcnltlee  heretolbre  attending  the  teaching  of  this  brandi  wQl  be  re- 
moved, Md  theinpll  can  be  thoronghly  aeqaai  nted  with  the  gronndwork  of  oar  Coantry*B  History  In 
leas  time  and  wrai  lesa  labor  than  by  any  other  work  extant.  It  contains  all  the  Important  events  of 
tbe  late  rebellion,  and  conaiatlng  as  It  docs,  of  bnt  I7<r  pages,  can  be  thoroaghly  mastered  in  a  single 
acnooiteniL  

TEACHES8  AHB  DISEGT0R8 

Are  respectAilly  asked  to  examine  the  work  for  themselves.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  shigle  coplM 
wiU  be  sent  for  suunlnathm  with  a  view  to  totrodoction,  on  receipt  of  one  half  the  advertfiedpKI 
RetaU  price,  «0(%nta.       KV*  Liberal  tenns  for  Introduction. 

SLDBEDGE  ft  BBOTHER,  Fnblishen  ft  Bookiellen, 
.     17  ft  16  South  texth  Straet,  Philadnlphla. 

JUST  OUT— SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

THE   HERALD  OF   HEALTH    FOR  JULY 

CONTAINS : 

A  Hbaltm  to  wATta Mfred  B.  Street.    Thk  Turkish  Bats. '^Orient*} 

BaAVTYOv  mtlan ••Crayon."   AmeruBnos. Dr.  B  P.Miller. 

Natioval  Lomocvity G.  W.  Bnnsay.    Ukaltu  or  Gnu Br.  J.  H.  Hanaftnrd. 

TMsSxoiaa  Law Rev.  O.  B.  FN>thlnchan.    Hkaltii  op  AnaicAK  Wojixm. . .  .Vra.  Dr.  Miller. 

Tbb  VioToav  or  Lira Theodore  Tilton.    Mkals,  SraaMorn,  Wbax P.  B.I^nrklns  . 

Tna  Cnovnu Dr.  J.  G.  Webster.    HnMAn  Ltra Horace  Greeley. 

N0TS8  FOR  THE  MONTH,  by  M.  L.  HoLnmox,  M.  D^Salntatoiy :  Cholera  and  QoarentliM ; 
Shan  We  Bat  Trichina  Pork ;  Preservation  of  Women ;  Other  Worlds  Inhabited ;  A  Letter  Arom  Tay- 
lor  PVost:  A  letter  fW>m  Jeremiah  Day,  Ez-Presldent  of  Yale  Colleee. 

BOTONYFOBINVAUDR Maryl*reat.    RB8IQNTI0N..r. W.  H.'Bnrlelgh. 

HOMfB.TRBA'nCBMT  OF  DIBTBBRIA,  BUR58,  Btc. 
$9  per  mnnunt,  20  wnU  a  number, 

MlTiLETl,  WOOD  ft  CO.,  16  Laight  Stxeet 

Kew  York :  Am aaiOAir  Nawa  Co.,  General  A|^ta. 

THE    "NEW"  GOLDEN   CHAIN, 

By  WILLIAM  B.  B&ASBUBT. 

In  the  **New  Golden  Chain**  all  the  pieces  all  the  pieces  (Mnsic  and  Hynns)  of  the<3olden  Chain 
are  retained,  wlthoot  change  of  folios.  By  the  nse  of  new  and  Beantlftil  type  we  are  enabled  to  insert 
about  one-third  more  addltknia]  tones  and  hymns  without  crowding  the  pages ;  sll  <u  which  are 
proved  **Qems.**  While  the  *'New  Chain'*  oonrormii  In  sise,  price  and  pace  with  the  ^'old,**  and  asay 
consequently  be  need  fai  connection  with  it.  It  is  at  the  same  time  in  itself  almost  a  New  York.  Ik 
most  of  the  old  pieces  arranged  in  three  parte  Tenors  are  now  inserted.    Pilosa: 

Paper  Oovecif         Board  Oofoii         COoth  Oorm. 

$44  00 
44  00 

44  00 
40  00 
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Book  or  WoaaniP,  \ij  Rov.  L.  W.  Baoon. 
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THE    BOOK    OF   WORSHIP: 

PmliDB,  Hymnsi  ud  Spxtoal  Songw,  irith  Harie. 

Intended  for  all  the  nae  of  Worahip  in  Chnrdi.  LBCtare-Room,  and  Sunday  fidwol.    By  Ber 
liBonard  Woolsey  Boeon,  Piator  of  Mew  Bngland  Clrareh.  Brrklvn,  New  Yoric 

Flrlse,  per  sli^rle  eopy,  $1.7ft ;  per  one  hnndred  oopies,  $l.ftO.  Slagle  specimen  oopieo  sont,  pesli 

p-d,o..^i?«.TJ.  WM.B.HBAl)BOET.PiiMUi«r, 


THE  WOOD-LAWN  CEMETERY, 

FOB  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  VldNITY, 

Oontaine  orer  300  acres,  and  la  aitnated  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  at  Wood-Lawn  Sto- 
tkm.  It  la  readied  by  Railrond  from  Twaoty-Slxih  and  Forty-Second  atraeta,  and  la  diatant  aerBo 
milea  from  the  Central  Park,  two  mllea  from  KingsbHdse;  two  mllea  and  a  half  from  Fordam,  sad 
four  mllea  from  Yonkera,  and  la  thns  easily  accessible  vj  carria^^a  and  by  rail-cars.  Trains  lear^ 
TwentT-slxth  street  Depot  for  Wood-Lawn  at  8.16  and  lO.iio  A,  M.,  and  at  8.30  P.  M. :  returning,  leave 
Wood-Lawn  at  12.60  and  6.06  P.  H.  Descriptive  pamphleta.  maps,  etc.,  fbmiahed  at  the  office,  M 
RAST  TWENTY-SIXTH  8TRXBT,  opposite  the  Harlem  Railroad  Office,  or  Iqr  the  Saperintaadoit 
on  the  grounds. 

T  IE2»  TT  S  T  "HI  TT!  Q 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH,  President  ABSALOM  PETERa  Vlce-Prwldeiit 

LUCms  HOPKINS,  Treaaarer.  JAMBS  D.  SMITH.  Secretary. 

CALEB  R.  KNKVALS,  CHARLES  CRARY, 

HUGH  N.  CAMP.  HORACE  P.  CLARK, 

DAVID  HOADLEY,  BENJ,  W.  BONNET, 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS, 

WILLIAM  CLIFT,  CompCroUer. 
Offlice,  62  Baat  Twenty-Sixth  Street, 


S300   A.XJTHOIISHIP. 

THE  PROPRIETORS  OF 

THE  SUNDAY-SCH'OOL  TIMES 

WILL  GITB 

THREE  HUNDRED    DOLLARS 

For  the  best  original  Serial  appropriate  for  publication  in  tbe  columns  of  their 
JoumaL 

Authors  desirous  of  competing  for  the  above  award  will  please  write  immediately 
for  full  particulars.    Address, 

J.  G.  aABBiaUES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

mUadelphia,  JPa. 


ROBERT   PA.TOISr, 

MANUmOTHRSR  OF 


Tbaehen'  Detki  and  Chain,  Tables  and  Camp  Stooli,  Lecture  Boom  and  Sabbath  Sdbool 

Settees,  Book  Cases,  Ink  Wells,  A^,  Slates,  a  substitute  for  Black  Boards,  of  an/ 

dimeDSiens  requicedt  Crayons,  White  and  Colored,  Black  Board  Rubbers,  d^e. 


THE  CHAMOIS  RUBBER. 

A  New  Thing  for  the  Blackboard, 

Is  perfeetl/  erases  the  markfl  ftom  any  kind  of  blackboard  witUout  filling  the 
Air  wUh  particles  of  cbalk,  and  witlioat  covering  the  dress  and  fnmitore  with 
dost 

It  is  made  of  Chamois  Skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  board. 

The  skin  is  thoronghlj  iastened  in  a  tliin  block.  The  Chamois  Rubber  must 
proTS  Tery  durable.  It  is  ensily  cleansed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  of 'two  of  them 
together. 

Prices. — Chamois  Rubber,  eacli  50  cents ;  per  doai.,  $5.00. 


A  GEM  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM, 

-THE  LITTLE  CHAMOIS  RUBBER/'  for  tlioroughly  cleansing  the  Slate 
without  water,  is  really  a  Gem  for  the  School-room.  This  eimplo  'and  ingenious 
invention  is  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Chamois  Uubber  for  the  Black- 
board. Its  fiize  is  1|  inch  by  1  inch.  It  entirely  dispensas  with  the  sponge  and 
water  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  No  longer  need  the  teacher  be  annoyed 
by  the  oft-repeated  question,  "  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  and  wash  my  slate  V*  Nor 
need  the  child  spit  upon  the  slate  to  erase  his  marks.  This  pretty  and  useful 
little  article  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appredated.  Every  teacher  will  recom- 
mend it  because  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness ;  and  every  one  who  goek 
to  school  will  buy  it. 

Price  of  Ohamois  Slate  Rubbers,  per  hundred,  $3.00. 

A  spinnmen  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  ten  cents. 


SLATED    LEAVES. 

"ECONOMY    IS    WEALTH." 

llie  inventor  of  the  Eureka  liquid  Slating  has  made  a  very  convenient  little 
thing,  called  a 

It  is  about  7  inches  long  by  4}  wide,  is  made  upon  thin  pasteboard,  and  is  JUST 
THE  THING  for  pupils  to  place  in  a  book  and  use  instead  of  writing  upon 
paper,  or  upon  a  date.  The  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  like  the  best  slates/and 
All  marks  are  easily  erased.  They  have  already  been  largely  used  in  some  of 
oar  best  schools.  A  prominent  teacher  says  that  "  each  pupil  wiU  save,  by  using 
this  Slated  Leaf,  5  to  10  cents  worth  of  paper  -per  month." 

Even  a  little  child  can  hold  this,  with  a  book,  without  fatigue.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently used  for  taking  home  memoranda,  written  examples,  &c.,  by  being 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book.    It  is  neat,  economical,  and  convenient. 

Price  per  hundred $8.00 

Specimen  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for S  cts. 

One  dozen  by  mail 40  eta. 

J.  W.  80HEBMEBH0BN  &  GO., 

430  BROOME  STREET,  Nbw  York. 


OHARTiBfl  SOBIBNER  &  COMPANY, 

POBIilBECBlBS.  ZTBnnr  YORK. 
HAYS  KOW  BSADT, 

COYOrS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

L 

Primary;  or,  Jbitrodnctioii  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

1  nohimef  fwirto^  toith  Mapt  and  nufMr&tu  lUuHrcetumi, 
IL 

OOMXOir  SCHOOL  aEOGEAPHT. 

liRPyiil  ^luarto  wlmme^  with  tUgmt  IUtutratitm§^  and  Ueenty'thr^  Map$  engraved  in  HU 

hiffheit  $tyU  ^  the  art, 

yb»  PabltilMn  taka  p1«iMrt  ta  aanooiieliig  tbftt  tha  flxtt  two  bookf  of  tin  teriet— wUdi  1mt»  been  to  1mm 
1  for— ««  now  tmOj ;  and  thoy  offer  thAm  to  the  EdooAtionAl  Pnbilo  with  the  ftillett  oonfldenoe  that  tb^  wffl 
r  ft  want  tn  this  ImpoitHit  bnaoh  of  ■tndy  which  hao  boon  niitnlly  felt. 
^nebooka,both1nM«irdtothdrMii«rml  phui  and  in  tho  aeloetton  of  natter  dlAr  eaaontlallj  from  crerj 

'  aeriea  of  Qcofrapblcal  Tezt*Booka  In  nae;  aqd  wo  cannot  bat  believe  that  all  who  ezsmino  them  wll 

Jhil  Ihst  the  high  ezpectotiona  entertained  with  regard  to  Prof.  Oayofa  text-books  will  be  flilly  raaliied.  EapeeW 
«■•  haabeon  beotowed  apon  the  moohanleal  osaention  of  the  mapa,  which  for  acoora^,  artlatic  akill,  and  woric* 
amMlhip,  wUl  be  found  nnrlralled  apedmena  of  the  art 

Tho  object  of  the  FHmarv  book  la  not  ao  mneh  to  4mpari  QoogiapUcal  knowledge,  aa  to  prepare  the  way  foi 
-•tosncceaaftil  aoqalrement  It  ia  literally  an  "^  Introdnction  to  the  atady  of  Geography."  It  fllla  the  mind  of  tiM 
fUa  with  Tirldplctorea  of  nolura,  in  each  reglona  of  the  elobe  aa  may  be  oonaldered  great  Geographical  typea 
mm  It  giToa  him  a  oorroot  conception  of  the  leading  Geograpiilcal  forms  of  land  and  water,  and  the  terma  by  wUoi 
Umu  are  ^dngnlahed.  It  girea  him  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  representing  portions  of  tho  earth's  aoiftce  by  map^ 
Oma  preparing  him  to  make  the  map  Itself  a  tp^oial  nOjset  ifHudy;  and  it  awakens  a  deaire  for  flitnre  atwlj 
mUe  it  also  derelopa  the  powers  of  perception  and  imagination  which  will  be  constantly  ezerdsed  in  tlMt  atody. 
Sa  order  to  secure  these  objects,  the  book  haa  been  made  to  consist  of  a  series  of  Ikmillar  sketohee  in  the  focm  of 
Jnomeys  written  in  laniroage  ao  almple  and  easy  that  even  a  child  of  six  yeara  old  can  readily  comprehend  it ;  and 
■IChe  same  time  with  a  viraolty  of  deacrlption  which  cannot  fldl  to  awaken  his  interest  and  secure  hia  attentios. 
In  these  sketches  are  presente4f  the  gem^ral  a9p0et  <^ik6  mo9i  important  eowUrUt  qfthe  glob^;  Me  pmnmiU  «f 
tfto  imhtOMamU,  mnd  dtteripUotu  ^tUUadUgemM,  The  book  la  Ulualrated  with  ekgant  engraTinga,  aeleoted 
i^  their  fldellty  to  natore,  and  for  tne  aid  which  they  afford  in  imparting  the  ideas  sought  to  be  conveyed  In  the 
taiL  Connected  with  each  Journey  ia  a  map  exercise,  in  which  the  country  trarersed  Is  presented  and  all  Impor 
*ff*  potnte  loflatwL 

ne  ^  common  School  GtograjHM  **  embracea  a  minute  and  detailed  study  of  each  map ;  a  ftiU  deacriptlon  c^ 
Ite  general  physical  ehanoter  of  each  contlnenti  lU  regetablo  and  animal  Un,  the  races  of  men  which  inhabit  It 
■ad  the  Btetes  into  which  it  Is  dlTlded. 

The  stttdy  of  the  Continents  la  preceded  bv-  a  deacriptlon  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  arrangement  of  tfal 
Osatlnento  and  Oceana;  together  with  deflnlttona  of  the  different  natural  divlaiona  of  land  and  water  found  npos 
JlanaxfMe;  the  different  varletSea  of  tend  aoiihce ;  the  chaiaeter  and  nseof  tha  Inhnd  waters,  and  the  leading  r» 
«w«ea  of  civilised  lifou 

At  the  coodnalon  of  the  stadv  of  the  Gontlnenta,  their  States  and  Nations,  which  eonatltnte  the  body  of  the  weak 
linaeconii  andftaller  course  of  leesoBa  on  the  United  Statoa.  introduced  espedaUy  for  the  use  of  thoee  pnplla  wif 
«ai  not  oontinae  the  subject  of  study  beyond  the  common  school  grade.  The  book  ia  concluded  with  a  ooorae  si 
laaoons  on  mathematical  or  astronomical  Geography. 

AU  extraneoua  matter,  andh  as  remarks  on  Geology,  i£oology.  Botany,  and  Hydrography,  togelbar  witi 
ttw  multitude  of  minor  and  unimportant  detetla  which  are  usually  collected  together  in  Geogmphleal  test-book^ 
anA  which  burden  the  memory  of  the  pupil  to  no  purpose,  are  entirely  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  thla  aeries, 
WiA  all  that  is  most  imoortant  in  regam  to  th4  nature  and  r,uoure49  qf  a  oomttriri  oma  in  regard  to  H»  peo- 
pU  and  i*  oommoroiat  importanes,  ii  i^ariahly  gieen. 

The  phyaloal  riuracter  of  each  oountrr  Is  made  the  baaia  of  the  study  of  the  conntiy,  and  all  Iheto  regardlm 
Us  political  Geography  are  ao  Intimately  linked  with  ita  phralcal  character  that  it  U  Impoasiblo  to  forget  them.  Ii 
l^m  anangementof  the  siU(|eet  matter  tne  necessity  for  mecnankalmemorialng  IsontirMy  obviated,  aa  each  aaponli 
^haaof  focta ia  atodled  In  eonnecHon  with  Ite  Inmiediato  cauaes  and  reanlto:  oonoeqmmU^  tho  pitpU itno9orr9- 
^■Irsil  fo  ooHMii*  fo  memory  «  ootetoinM  <|^/aefo  Aaoln^  iM  oofMeoMoNi,  «imI  Mof^^ 

Fhftlcal  Geography,  heretofore  so  treated  as  to  be  accemlble  only  to  the  mature  mind,  la  here  preaentad  aa  i 
iriMpla  deacriptlon  of  the  IndivSdnalchanatar  of  IttllvldttalOontineBts.  Jt  i§  tkuo  whoUv  d4outod  ^  Ha  dijt^ 
mmmtmd^oemHtiot,  and  it  mads  porftell^hUeUiiMUdnd  attract 

On  the  whole,  thesetwoks  give  to  ttepopA  a  men  deJMto  Idea  of  that  which  iaoharae^^         theeoontriil 


imndiomadopor^ellifhUeUiiModndatirfgctiMtothSfomngoift 

, booka  give  to  me  pupil  a  men  deflnlto  Idea  of  that  which  la  oharaeter 

4ff  iha  ^obo  than  «an  bo  obtained  fhm  any  other  FHmary  or  Oommoa  School  Geographies  pnbllahed. 


iV"  School  Ciwttim  mid  Veacban  darirona  of  aaailniDg  Giyotli  eeegraphy,  with  a  view  to  introdMUeor 
wfil  ba  fomUhad  A  coat  (ftM),  md  BO  eaois  for  pettaga,  on  appUcatfon  to  tha  pubHshem 

SKNB  FOU  BESCBIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

CHARLES  SCBIBNBB  fc  CO. 


THE  EUREKA  LIQUID  SUTIie 


mam  a  nmia  whch  iif  au  m  bebt  wall  but 

IT  18  FSBfllBCTLT  BLAlGK.  NEVER  CBXTMBLEEf.  AND  ALWAYS 
REMAINS  HARD  AND  SMOOTH. 

It  in  iuommMW  mppU«d  to  say  kind  of  boftrd  or  wbH  raWkoo,  and  is  loinduble  \h 
ronorating  old  BIaekbo«rd«.  It  ban  boon  nsod  for  mora  than  nine  Toara  in  aomt  of  tliv 
boat  Poblio  Boboola  of  New  Eogland,  and  the  aurfiice  ia  aa  ainooth  ana  porfMt  now  aa  wban 
ii  waa  firat  applied.  Thia  proToa  the  darabilitr  of  the  Eoreka  Liquid  Slating. 
It  la  aeeunly  pat  up  Sq  tin  oaiia»  and  may  bo  aafely  sent  by  npttm* 
It  ia  eaaily  applied — ^foll  direoUona  acoompany  it.  By  foflowmg  the  dlraottona,  any 
toaohor  may  aoooaaaftiUT  apply  the  Eareka  Slatingy  and  make  a  JMr/M  <SMi  wiyo#<^ 
vonderfal  in  all  the  good  qualitiea  of  «o{or,  Mmooikmttt^  0nd  durtmU^f. 

5  par  oent.  diaoonnt  on  Ave  gallona,  and  10  per  cent  on  ten  gallona,  or  mora. 

On*  pint  la  fluflaiaot  to  pMpata  abont*iif^  aqoard  feM  of  aarfaoe :  hanoa  it  makea  a 
▼ory  cheap  blackboard  aarfkoa.  In  the  dtiea  of  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Boaton,  and  ia 
•ibar  convenient  plaoea^  we  oaa  aend  a  petaon  to  apply  it  upon  reaaonabla  tama. 

}^  Pleaaa  do  not  oonfoond  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  elating  knows 
by  other  namaa.  or  mannikotored  by  other  perK>na.  For  thia,  like  moat  other  mlly  ez- 
•eUent  artiolea,  oaa  ita  imiiationa.    Bat  no  other  elating  can  prodaoa  <A4  Mr/«0%  moalA| 

We  can  give  teatimony  to  almost  any  extant,  from  prominent  teaoheia  and  aobool 
oOoara  in  every  part  of  tha  oonntiy.  It  haa  bean  ao  repeatedly  and  ao  thorongbly  teatad 
that  we  do  not  h&Uta  to  warrant  the  EUKEKA  SLATING. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 


W«  b»T«  wmi  th«  Bvtka  Llq«M  SUiiac  vpoa  all  ow  btackboardi  sIam  StptMater,  Uii,  aad  I  io  Ml  h«> 
Mate  to  Mj  thai  tlM7  are  npiitor  te  tha  beat  itoiia  alataa. 

^^  0.  a.  CLARK,  Ma$Ur  Btglom  0rmmmar  BckfoL 

TU  Saiaka  Ufaid  Stottav  will  ahraya  ■!▼•  aaHAatton  whan  arnMrb  appliad. 

•  JOHH  D.  PHILBRICK;  Ai|iC  Pmk.  SdkooU,  Btrnkm,  JKm. 

Pauitba.  N.  T..  Daa.  fth,  IMS. 


•laUaf  BOW  la  aaa.    It  la  mj  coovletlan  tbat  tba 
lUarOiif  aomaiand  Itia  mj  ftUow-laaehan,  aad  i 


J.  DUNLAP,  FriMlpal  fafcwyra  Oattkai  Onltm  SJimL 
aaaaaTitLB,  K.  J..  Not.  llth.  lan. 
Tha  fTMt  iuUmmhm  la  at  laat  fbaad—*  aaMMlb.  J§l  Ma«*,  mbrckmt^  tfuraWa  BLAOsaaAao  aaribaa,  raali 
aa  aannoc  ba  ahtalaad  in  any  aihar  waj.  or  by  aa/  attiar  aaaaaa,  than  by  tha  iavalnabla  **  Itaraka  SlaUaa  ;** 

...     ...  .. 1^  ^y  aatliaatton.  It  axeala  bi  arary  imbraUn  fMoVCir,  tba  asatly,  jo4Mtd^  gmmjUk  micm» 

It  la  my  convletton  that  tha  **  Bardia,"  «m«  tmtd^  vln  baeaaM  wmhtrmUM  mm3.    I  maai 

y all  Intaiaatad  In  adaeathma!  fmproTtmantc 

WM .  H.  flTORBS,  PHn.  P^  SOl  gtmKtOU. 
Wain  Hau.  AOAonir,  Pait]iaTi.TAvtA,  Mot.  2Mi.  im 
Two  yaan  afO  I  aMliad  a  qwwi  af  yaw  **  Rnrtka  Liqald  Blattaiff**  te  abont  lA  fbai  of  blackboard  aarfbaa 
a  my  lebool-roam,  aad  ft  to  naw  aa  mod  at  vhan  Int  appUad ;  and  dnriac  tan  moaths  of  oaeh  yaar  It  haa  baaa 
aaMf  daily  by  abont  thirty  papUaTfha  old  aar«Ma  waa  aovarad  with  ordinacy  laaphlaoh  and  oil.  aad  Itka  aoal 
•nch  boardi  waa  too  laaoath  nr  ahalk  arayaoa.  Tha  ^  Baraka  Uqnld"  pradaoas  tha  boat  aarfcoa  fw  blaak- 
baaidtihatlhavaofaraaad.   0«g Bahaal Baard ■athwlMB m»  to aaad  fcc agaUaa  for othar  rooaa. 

WX.  B.  BIOLBB.  Tmihm. 
WaiTa  PLAiaa,  X.  T. 
ToarU«aMBUtli«liw«MarfU.    I ap^Uai tt la aaoM aid  hlaAbaaid^ aad tt to rary naarhrlHM  »  aloM 

_  TaaPLB  Oaora  PavAU  BaHurAar.  BAaitoaA,  IT.  T.,  Jaly  laL  1 

tfyBlaAbaardiwarailMadaboatthiaa yaan i«o, aad th«yarayatln_parflMtooBdltloa,    Tbaraia 

aaaal  ta  thto  UqaSd  81atto«.  (Bar.)  L.  pTbbBCHBR  (D.D.)  Frimt^ 


PoaTLAia,  Xa^  Jaaa  <th,  Utt. 
I  hata  naad  II  with  baartgr  aailaaKtIoa.  Kr.  BMlaa,  aar  Phonagraphle  Inatractor,  mnarkt  that  ha  waa 
prapaiad  to  lad  II  load  **b«lthahairhadBal  baaa  laid  hltt."  IhaTaabaarvadthai«ritwhaia  yoaptoaaalatha 
Maai.  provMtd  yoa  aaa  aaa  tha  bwrd  Mrly,  arary  akaiaaiar  wrtttaa  apoa  B  to  dtollnet  to  tha  aya.  aad  to  not 
abtamad  by  iha  tali  liiiaaC  iha  Ughlfcaaitta  aarfcaa,aa  to  ihaaaaawifth  thaaa  which  ata  aa^arad  with  tha 
«  palaL  H.  T.  CV1II1I1IQ& 


Tha  Baraka  UqaldBMhur  to  haiflaf  a  final  daMMd  aad  giTaaMribalialhdballaB.  It 
pltodioMaMafthawallalaOMMrlMBiala.  Jlr.Palar Oaapar touSlyplaaaadvllhthapw 
ahlah  it  haa  pradaacdTa  thai  aabla  awaaiMt "  la  ■aliaaa  aad  UV^^^IUl  SwvUL 


SCHERMERHOBH,  BANCBOFT  ft  C0.|  ManniiMturen. 
430  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

iia  Awk  gtB— t,  PhllBitolphJB ;  6  OmUamSaam  VUiom  OUoti^o^  UU. 
AMCRfCAN  TABLET  COMPANY..  27  CovnfcHI.  Botloii. 


HEW  PATEirr  IRK  WELLS  FOB  MWU. 


Tig.  I  nprsMtiU  top  Ti«w  of  eor«r ;  2.  top  t1«w  of  well  without  ooTor  ;  S,  bottom  of  eoror  ;  4.  ode*  of  eoror  ;  8,  veil 
eonplota ;  6.  koy  to  eovor.  Tbo  Ink  Wdl  (B>  la  intorted  Into  deok  throogh  bolo  borod  for  tb«  parpooa.  to  that  tho  ubm 
(Vbfch  If  of  Urrer  dlamotor  than  tho  bodj)  rmua  upon  rarflMO  of  dosk,  and  la  Mcvrod  In  olaoo  hy  acrova  luaarfd  m 
eouatoravnk  boloa.  Flanare  or  woll  haa  on  it*  ootor  odn  a  Hp^  which  akmo  roats  on  doak,  loaTin*  apaco  wftbln  bolow 
lotarior  part  or  flaoce.  Tbia  apaco  allowa  room  In  which  pina  profoctinc  downward  from  lower  aJdo  of  cover  may  rreelT- 
movo.  The  pIna  hare  beada  (aa  aaoa  in  4),  and  aro  first  iaeertad  throuch  apertorea  large  onooah  to  admit  thom  fiVoly 
In  flanM  of  well  (aa  In  f).  Prom  these  apoKnre^  ostond,  eoneentncally  in  oppoaite  directiooa,  onnred  elota, 
jost  wide  enoDf h  to  allow  neeka  of  pina  to  paaa  freely.  Lower  edfea  of  tneee  alott  hare  allfht  j— Haajton  dowa. 
ward  from  aportnrea,  ao  that  aa  cover  la  tnmed  the  beada  of  pina  bocome  wedged  agalaat  Inclined  aurflMtl^  and  drav 
Mvar  elooely  apon  well  on  which  ft  flta  tightly.    Cover  la  Ikatoned  by  key  (Pig.  6). 

TbIa  new  well  to  aimple,  and  while  It  eonulaa  the  combined  ezcellenelee  of  the  beet  weBa  bow  In  naa.  It  ritdiM 
tbedereetaorall: 

lat.  We  have  a  neat  and  aecnrb  faatening  for  the  cover,  which  can  only  be  removed  with  the  key,  whldi  tkovld  b« 
kept  bythe  teacher  or  janitor. 

2.  The  well  itaeir,  after  being  Caatened  by  two  common  asrewa,  never  need  be  removed :  the  glaaa  lining  oalp 
being  removed  for  cleaning,  which  can  be  done  by  oaeerewing  the  cap  with  the  key. 

Sd.  It  will  not  get  ont  of  order.— by  Ita  elmplieity  of  arraagemeat  there  ie  no  Ualig  to  corrode.  It  cannot  b«nl  eai 
•p'il  the  Ink,  and  cannot  be  removed  and  lout  bv  the  papila. 

4th.  It  eaa  be  «eed  In  the  holea  made  for  other  wells. 

dth.  Ittoe 


Price  •f  Ilk  Wells  per  dozeo,  $3.50;  Keys,  10  cts.  each. 

HBNRT  M,  SBBRWOOD,  8  Ouitom  Bonia  Plao«,  Ohloago,  ZIL 

SCHBRHIERlIORff,  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  430  BrMme  Street,  New  Ttrk. 

612  Arch  Street^  FhiUdelphia.  6  Ouitom  Hocuia  Places  OhioftgQ. 


8.,  B.  ik  Ce.  manafbctore  and  aoU 

Heavy  Plain  Olua  Ponta  or  Ink  Wells,  per  dosea ft  9 

Japanned  Covera  for  same l|^ 

Braas  Covers,  very  neat  and  elegant  ....  lig 

▲11  kinda  of  Movable  Inkstan*  for  Teach 


HALL'S  GREAT  GEOLOGIGAL  CHART. 

Size  6  ft.  6  in.  by  5ft«,  finely  ep^raTe4  an4  snperUy  catered. 

Exhibits  tb«  order  in  which  the  soooeeslva  strata  ot  to€kA  are  vrangsd,  and  th«  obaraoterlstfo  ftasils  whieb 
have  mainly  afforded  the  key  to  thla  arrangement  It  gives  the  appearance  that  would  be  presented  if  a  sec- 
tion or  cut  were  made  from  tho  surlkee  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  exposing  the  edges  of  the  different 
layers.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  representation  as  may  be  seen  in  the  banks  of  many  rirers,  as  the  Niagara,  or  la 
toe  high  rocky  cliffs  of  the  lake  or  ocean  shores^  only  it  Is  mnch  more  extended. 

This  beautlfhl  chart  waa  prepared  by  Professor  HalU  that  it  might  render  a  stady  so  deUghtltil  in  iiMtUt,  iAd 
•o  practically  useful,  more  extensively  introduced,  and  more  easily  understood. 

Onlr  a  limited  nnmber  of  these  charts  were  produced  fh>m  the  lithographic  stonea.  The  ■abserlbtn  havv 
now  for  sale  a  few  of  ihem,  fresh  and  perfect 

Price.Mountedondothand  Boilers,  $15  M;  Wholesale $10  00 

Key  to  Hairs  Geological  Chart 100 

80HSBBSERH0RN,  BANCROFT  A  OO^  PaUldiOTi, 
«U  Arok  Straet,  FkUa.  430  Broemo  StiMt^  Naw  York  6  ChMlMi  Be«M  PL,  OklMfo^ 


A  0«ilT»  WAWTK  D  , 

The  Gk)vemment  and  Laws  of  tlie  United  States, 

Oomprtoing  a  oomplete  aad  ooiaprehenslye  view  of  the  Rtoe,  lYogreoo  and  Preeent  OrganlaaUon  of 

toe  Stale  and  National  GoTernmentu 

Bjf  PdA     WlIsTil  M  JB.  WB2>GWaOI},  X£.  D. 

Striotty  an  Agent's  Book.   Agents  are  making  quick  sales  and  large  profits. 

From  ihg  Ham.  TKomas  W.  CUrk§^  LL.  D.,  ons  of  the  Juttief  cf  the  New  York  SHnrtwu  Court. 

*'  Breiy  dticen  who  intenda  ikithftillj  to  diecharge  hla  dotlea  as  a  cltiaoa,  shooid  hare  inch 
knowledge  as  this  work  accoratelj  and  snodnctly  afforas.** 
From  the  Hon,  JohA  M.  Barhoar,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik. 

**  It  Is  not  only  Jon  snch  a  book  as  all  lawyers  will  find  convenient  and  usefhl,  bnt  such  an  one  as 
has  long  been  needed  by  stodents  and  intelligent  laymen.** 

**  A  mass  of  legal  Information  is  concentrated  in  this  volume  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in 
ao  brief  a  compass.**    N.  Y.  Tribune.  Msrch  a,  1866. 

**  Snch  a  work  has  long  been  called  for  by  lawyers  and  by  the  community  at  large.'*— Philadel- 
phia Press,  Mareh  10, 1866. 

*' We  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  law  la  so  fhlly  presented  in  tuo  compact  a 
fonn.**-jChicago  Tribime,  March  20,  1866. 

SCHEEMEEHOEN,  BANCEOFr&  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  Broome  St.  (one  block  east  of  Broadway),  H.  T. 

Send  for  Circular. 

The  Novelty  Microscope. 

Patentbd  3Hay  24th,  1864. 

For  the  examination  of  LIVING  INSECTS  this  in 
far  superior  to  anj  other  glass,  as  it  confines  them 
within  the  focus  daring  the  examination, — feet  up  or 
down,  as  you  please.  It  is  also  suitable  for  examining 
flowers,  leaves,  seed,  doth,  wool,  minerals,  the  sidn, 
&c.,  &c,  being  adapted  to  a  jjpreater  yariety  of  purposes 
than  any  other  glass  ever  mvented.  Price,  Two  Dol- 
lars. Sent  by  mall,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price ;  or  with  12  beautiful  mounted  objects  adapted  to 
its  use  for  $3.60. 

SCHERHERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

430  BoamoSfJf.  Y.         SX2   Aeh  SQ,Fhiladelphia. 


Joseph  Gillott's  Steel  Pens, 

OF  THC  OLD  STANDARD  Q^UALITY. 

1         Joseph 

Trade-Marlc:     >  Qillott, 

S      Wabbantbd. 

Or  Desoriptiye  Name  and  Designating  Ntimber. 


SECOND  8EBIES,  Ranging  from  Ka  700  to  No.76L 

1        J  0  a  ■  p  H 
Trade-Mark:      >  Gillott, 

)         BlBXUfOHAlC 

Or  Desorlptive  Name,  and  also  with  designating  Numbers. 


For  Sale  by  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91Jolm  St,  New  Toifc 

UBNBT  OWEN.   Soli   Aobvt. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Stjte  of  aebool  Pnnitiirtt,  MaanCMtoraa  and  fcr  Sal*  hf 
N.  JOHNSON,  490  Hudson  StrMt,  N.  Y. 


ir.  B  — Clnralm  farwmxdmd  on  appilMtloa  by  audi  or 
ir  A  larf^e  supply  constantly  on  hand. 


BAILET'S  AIiOEBBA 

18  AN  EAST  INTBODUOnOIf  TO  ALGEBKA,. 
roB  TSBvra  cm 

COMMON    SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 


Th«r8  18  no  dang«r  tbtt  the  fttudonl  will  find  the  beginning  of  any  ici«nc«  too  aasj. 
Id  Algebr%  the  beginner  k  required  to  letm  a  peculiar  langttaga,  to  determine  new 
prineiplei,  and  to  aecwitom  himaetftoa  nenr  and  sVatraet  mode  of  reasoning.  Henoe, 
ilie  anthor  of  Bailej'a  A)g«bra  haa  been  diffaee  in  liis  explanations,  and  has  made  the 
snbject  so  olear  that  a  bojr  of  twelve  years,  who  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Arithmetio,  oan  understand  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  prineiples  are  obsenred :— To  introdiioe  only  what  properly  bekmga  U 
MA  elementary  work ;  To  adhere  strietly  to  a  methodical  arrangement  that  can  bo  easily 
mnderstood  and  remembered ;  To  introdnee  every  new  principle  distinctly  by  Itself, 
that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time ;  To  deduce  the  rolea  from 
pmotical  ezerotaes,  and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  form ;  To  giye  a  greal  Tsriety  of 
questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;  To  solve  or  ftiUy  explain  all  questions  which 
inTolve  a  ne#  principle,  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  To  show  the  reason  of 
every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ;  To  illustrate 
the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  (Vequent  reference  to 
numbers ;  And,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems,  in  su<rii  manner 
•s  may  fully  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discouraging  him. 

Wi  w*rk  tMtalM  as  ■■th  ilgehn  »  mrnH  teannn  la  tkc  €•■■•■  Sthcili  tM 

AcidcmiM  will  r^^iln. 

Bpedmmui  FOR  IIX A  MTNATION,  hy  Mall,  poKt-pald,  50  OMits. 

RetaU  Prioa,  $1-00 1  WholMale  Pkio^  75  o«nti. 

SCHEBMEBHOBN,  BANCROFT  ft  CO.,  Publiahen, 
130  Onmd  St.,  arew  York; 
512  Aloli  Street,  Phflartdlphln ;  6  Cantom-Honss  Plaos^  Chloago* 

URGE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLETS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  WALLS. 

Price,  monated  «m  faeawj  Bladn^  Bowrd  -      -      -     f  9  eesti. 

Fiice,  Sbeetn,  aont  hy  mail,  yorapaid   -      -      •      •     91 


These  new  and  beautiful  Tablets  contain  the  entire  Mnltiplication  Table,  in  such  large 
irpe  that  ever^  figure  mar  be  distinctly  seen  from  any  part  of  the  school-room.  Tm 
flgures  are  white,  upon  a  olue  ground,  and  the  tablet  is  bound  wiUi  red,  thua  pnaenW 
log  the  neat  and  lively  appearance -of  *'  the  red.  white,  and  blue.'* 

The  entire  work  is  upon  two  abeeta.  and  tnese  are  mounted  upon  heavy  Bindei'a 
Board^^ize,  26  by  SO  in.  Persons  at«  distance  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may 
obtain  the  sheets  by  mail,  and  fasten  these  sheets  upon  the  wall,  or  mount  them  for 
themselTce. 

There  can  be  no  more  us^ftU  or  beautiful  decoration  for  the  walls  of  the  Common 
4cfaool  than  these  Tablets.  Aside  from  the  elegance  of  their  appearance  they  will  prt>YO 
invaluable.  Hung  upon  the  walls,  they  will  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  pupil  who 
ia  not  otherwise  ennged  can  perfect  himself  in  the  MultlpUoation  Table  daring  the  idU 
momenta  which  will  sometimea  occur  in  all  gohools. 

SCHERMERHORNi  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  Piblbhen, 
100  CIrlniA  mtr00%  Wew  York ; 
Ma  AMh  SU-Ml,  PW]a4«lpU«  |  6  OwtOMAooM  Vlmom^ 


BOOKS,  HAPS,  CHARTS,  ETC. 


SOHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

4S0  Broome  Stroei,  New  TorJb. 

512  Arth  Sirooi,  JPhUadeipMa. 

6  Custom  Houoe  BiaeOf  CMoago* 

<i^i» •• 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.   Single nvmben,  \%  eenti;  P<riBjMia...„.ti  i» 
AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.   B«md,  toI.  1,  I864t  n.  1866;  m.  $i  M  l  m 

ABECEDAIRE— l)!^-^!^!^'!^*^^'^^^^^'^^^^^'"^^''^*'''^- M  «• 

ARITHMETIC -OWMNySAW  HfwPttattj 


Unr ^ M  88 

iDtenectntl M  U 

•«            Comaaon  BdMol. 118  15 

••            NAtkmal 188  1 1« 

ALGEBRA— BAIUrrS  nemeBtary 100  IB 

B00K«^EEPINC-F0rnBRAHAllMOl!nJ«|5o.l,«-WnMiy M  88 

owi\f\cfci-irfw—       „                       ..           BlankB  for  ditto ^      M  88 

•*                      *'          No.  8  or  Common  Sehool 180  8t 

••                      «          Blaakf  for  ditto 100  IB 

••                      **          No.8.orHlgli8tibool «...    188  100 

••                      *          Blanks  Omt  ditto 110  80 

•*                     **          Key  to  Not.  8  tnd  8,  in  one  book.      U  BO 

BUSINESS  WRITER-POTTEB  AUA10IOND*8 IB  10 

CALISTH  ENICS—WATBONnS  Hannal,  handsomely  booid  and  lUnatoitod 1  88  l  00 

CAUSTHENICSANDGYMNASTICS-WAT80N'BHandBook.ftiUyiUuslM  8  00  iTi 

CHARTER  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY-Wlth  History  of  -The  Fl««;«  etc.. .      «o  do 

CLEVELAND'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  BNGUSHLITERATUJE 8  SO  8  10 

^'-'^^^'^'^''^BNOLISH  LITERATURE  OP  IDthCBNTtJRY 8  60  S  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  Ul'ERATURB 8  80  8  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  ClASSICAL  L1TERATURB 8  80  810 

POE'ilCAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON,  (Notes  and  Index)..    8  60  8  10 

WORK8~-6  volomes  mor.  cloth,  extra,  per  vol 8  00  8  88 

WORKS— 6  yolames,  hnir  call,  extra,  per  vol 4  60  8  60 

♦•                 »*        half  mor.       •*             4  88  8  SB 

tHTMNSFOE  SCHOOLS,  with  TUNES 76  00 

CERTIFICATES-ForTeachen*  Institutes,  No.  1.           10  m 

**             **          No.  8,iaiig«r ,      IB  •  10 

For  School  Oommlssioners,  three  grades,  per  100 100  T6 

COMPOSITION— Davis*  Practical  Gald^  for  Teachers  and  Popils 00  4B 

COMPOSITION  PAPER— HIDER'B.  "An  EdncatlonRl  Novelty,"  No.  1,  per  Qr.  00 

v»vrmrwwi                            Nos- 5t and 8,  oach per QuItc 60 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-38  mo 86  ao 

COPY  BOOKS— FOTTBR  A  HAMMOND'S,  16  in  Series,    Per  dozen 8dO  188 

r  H  ARTS-^ALPH  ABBT— Two  sheets  on  TaUet,  €1  z  8T  In.  (ornamental) 1  00  76 

^^'^^    ^'mULTIPUC ATION— two sheeU on Tablet-SO zMin 100  IB 

SHEETS  for  Alphabet  or  Multlpliciition  Charts,  prepaid  by  mall 60 

PRIMARY— PHILBRICK'S  "School  Tablets,"  20  sheets,  10  taUeU. . .  12  00  8  00 

PHONETIC— WATSON 'S— S  sheets  in  set,  or  4  Tablets 800  OOO 

WRITING— POTTER  A  II A  MMOND'S— 8  sheets,  4  Tablete 460  800 

GEOGRAPHICAL— WARREN'S— 14  sheets,  7  Tablets,  with  Key. ....  IB  00 

PHILOSOPHICAL-JOHNSON'S— Cloth  Rollers,  10  set,  with  Key . . .  80  00  U  00 

ZOOLOGICAL— SIMONSON'S  CIRCULAR,  heavy  paper,  colored. ...       60  40 

•»                       "                    "             on-rtiblet 186  100 

GEOLOGICAL— HALL'S— 6  ft.  x  7  ft.  Cloth  and  Rollers  (Key  60  cts.)  16  00  10  00 

ASTRONOMICAUHeavens  in  Hemispheres-^SxSO  in.  aoth  and  RoUor  16  00  10  00 
SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY,  colored,  sise  22  x  30  in 

I.  and  II.  60 1  IluBt.  Words  and  Reading  Lessons,  ea.  in  sheets..       86  Tlis  two  i  40 

m.  and  IV.  Second  and  Third  Reading  Lessons,  ea.  in  sheeU 86  ^^^  1  48 

V.  and  VI.  Fourth  and  Fifth       "  •»  ••  ....       86*lJ2f"140 

vn.  and  VIIl.  Elementary  Sounds  snd  Phonic  Spelling,  **  ....       86  TaUet  1  40 

IX.  and  X.  Writing  and  Drawing  and  Perspective,    "             ....       8S  140 

XI.  and  XII.  Lines  and  Measures,  and  Forms  snd  Solids 86  •  1  40 

Xni.  and  XIV.  Familiar  Colors,  with  Co)pr  Cards  A  ChromatlcSeale.    1  60  8  86 

XV.  and  XVI.  Eoonomical  Uses  and  Clas^iflcation  of  Animals,  each,       05  8  00 

XVn.  snd  XVllL  ClasslflcaUon  of  Birds,  and  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  "          06  8  00 

XIX.  and  XX.  Botanical  Fo^n^  Ac,  and  Classidcatlon  of  Planta,  **          06  8  00 

XXI.  and XXII.  Economical  Uaea of  PlanU ••          40  SOO 

The  entire  set,  In  sheets,  $10.    Moonted I860 


BARTHOLOMEW'S  DnwiDg  Booki.    BbcHM,  each.  ^^ 


BARTHOLOMEW'S  Sketches— New  EnclMid  Scene*.    ftNoe.eacb,       50 

BARTHOLOMKW'S^Piprrowtfm.   Bjiai%Book X  »  1; 

^IIENCH-I^«»OL*VAKN0RMAW8F«iichCtartBo«k....^ %v.-;/"-    ?  !?  Hi 

^ficnun    ^yii,i,Q.gQQNVER8AT10N  GRAMMAR  by  BAcher^Hanrard  College,    1  T«  140 


Guide  to  Modem  Oo»WMitlon»  In  IJwh  and  B^yg^^  TJ 

Conn  de  Venlons,  or  Szerdses  for  Tnnalcting  iSglieh  Into  Itench,   I  86  1  W 

L'MtaWwI)ePrw»oe,Bawt*  iklaajpneMo.. 1  •{  IJ 

HIatorlede  la  Mire  Michel  etdeflonCbat,  with  vocabnlary W  •{ 

,«Mpi»Bbli^toFPendijW»thToctbnlary..... W  JO 

Goattea  De  HosAe,  Petit  Tr^wr  po^tlane  dea  Jennea  Pereppnea TS  00 

A  Seriea  of  Modem  French  Plays,  for  the  yonng,  with  English  Motes,  ea      40  81 

OlARY—ffTBONG'S,  tor  Tewiiing  Scholars  to  keep  a  Diary to  li 

CMERMAN--0TTO'8C0»VKB8ATI0N  GRAMMAR,  by  Dr.  Otto «  00  100 

CtOORAPHY-^POA^^^^g^c^MDr^^ngHoo^ 80  0 

W ARRBrns rrnnaiy •..••...•••••••• ••«•••.••>       •»  -  iZ 

WARRSirsOonunon  School 1  Oi  19* 

WARRENS  PhysicaL «  «0  10- 

WARRBirs  Geographical  Question  Book ••      U  % 

"Warrexx^m  Oeoffrapliicsd  Oliartai  i  » 

i^laU l,-^Th9  HemUpheret,  also  fonr  small  maps,  ahowing  Dlstnba-) 

Tllbf«t  I.    )                   tion  of  Man  aa  to  Race,  Goremment,  and  Religion.  >  ;$>  00 

.         ^Platoj0.—T*«irnaetf  Stales,  showing  FhysicaliiMtiirsa  and  profile*  ) 

1 1     /Plato  8.-4f9uih  America,  in  Outline  with  its  Triangnlation.  I    «  da 

■  ■  -   \Plafe  4 ..- Amtfc  jimeHea  with  physical  featnrea  addflve  pioflles.  |    >  v« 

■  1 1     /Pte<e  S^Vwrih  AftteritM,  in  Oatline  with  ita  Triangnlation.  I     a  oa 

*  ■  ■  •   \Pla«e  6 .— JTorelk  Afitw<e4»,  ahowing  Physical  featnrea  and  alx  profllea.  J     '  ^ 

m^     /Plate  7^.1A^ea,  in  Ontline  with  ita  TriangnlaUon.  \     a  aa 

■^*   \PIato  «^^d/Wea,  ahowing  the  Phyaical  featnrea.  f     9w 

m.     /Pfate9«—.lsia,  in  Ontline  with  its  Triangnlation.  \     a  aa 

^*    IPI.  tOt-^AMia,  showing  Physical  faatorea  and  two  profllea.  j-    s  w 

SPf.  ll^-^Bwu'^p^f  ha  OntHne  with  Txiangnlatloii.   Also,  enlarged  Trlan-) 

snlated  map  of  British  Isles.  >     9  00 

PI.   tH^—Muntp^,  Physical.    Also,  British  Isles  and  France.  ) 


PI.  X8.^The  Wifrld,  Mercator's  Prqlection,  showing  the  whole  surfcce" 
of  the  Berth,  with  Ocean  Currents ;  the  Bight  Botanical  Zones ; 
Distribntion  of  Vegetable  Life ;  Distribution  of  Rain  and  Snow, 
Vil.  •;  and  Direction  of  O^pical  Winds. 

PI.  14,— The  World,  Mercaior's  Projection.      Isothermal  Lines  and 
Distribntion  of  Animals,. Mammals,  Birds.  Fishes,  Insects; 
"■    "    ical  Table. 


.    000 


alio,  density  of  popalation,*and  valuable  Zoological 

Hand-book  fbr  above lo 

The  Complete-set,  in  Portfolio,  with  Hand-book 16  00 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS-<»f  the  United  SUtesJeather.   Wedgwood....  4  00  4  00 

"          cloth.                **       ....  8  60  8  <0 

CRAMMAR-OBESNS'SNewSerieB-lst.  Introduction 60  88 

8d.  English  Grammar. 84  08 

8d.  Analysis 84  08 

GREBNE*S  inrtt  Lessons 40  46 

OREENE*S  Elements 8i  68 

H ISTORY— BERARD'S  United  States,  Revised  to  1805 1  26  94 

GOODRICH'S  Ghild*s  United  States €0  46 

ITALIAN— Cuore*a  Grammar  and  Bxerdses 3  00  l  Oo 

U^j||i4— PROF.  FISCHER'S  MANUAL,  Part  I,  foi  Beginners. 126  100 

MILITARY— PREEMAITS  Manual  for  Schools,    Paper 40  80 

MUSIC— SHver  Lute.    A  new  School  Song-Book.   By  Geo.  F.  Root 40  46 

The  Orpheon  Class  Instructor 60  46 

Trastour*s  RudimenU  of  Music 100  76 

PENMANSHIP  EXPLAINED- i  oo  n 

PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM— Punphlet  Serial.    87  Nos,  now  published.   Ba...       16  lo 

READERS— WILSON'S  Pnmer.  Retail,  25    Wholesale,  20    Firet  Reader. 40  89 

Second  Reader.....       •*     CO         *♦            48    Third  Reader 90  W 

FonrthReader **  1  86         **         110   FifthReader 180  146 

RECORDS— POTTER  A  HAMMOND*S  School.    Perdozen 2  40  180 

TOWLE'S  Comprehensive  School  Record 100  75 

REPORTS— The  Scholar's  Weekly.    Sheets.    Per  hundred. 100  76 

The  Scholar's  Weekly.    On  Fine  board.    Per  hundred 8  60  9  60 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S.    Monthly.    Sheets.    Per  hundred 8  00  160 

REGISTER-SHAW'S  SCHOLAR'S,  new.    Perdozen 180  86 

SPELLER— LEACH'S  Complete 84  86 

TACHYGRAPHY-LINDSLEY'S l  oo  70 

WORSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  ROOM-WylIe*s,  Prayers  and  Leosons,  with  Music,  8  00  8  00 

'•                      ♦♦              '*                        Lesson's,  separate            •♦  176  140 

'•                      ••               ••                         School  edition.                  ••  1  86  1  00 

All  School  Books,  and  all  artidee  (of  whatever  name  or  kind)  Ibr  nse  in  School,  also  all  libiftry  and 

miacsllaneons  will  be  supplied  toTeiRhers  and  School  Offlcers  at  lowest  wholeaale  prieas.    Toiig 

C««A.   Booka  by  maO,  prepaid  at  rstofl  prices. 


SCHOOL  MERCHANDISE. 


lao 


6U 


JPJHftfrffllpJHg, 


iBOBoM ^ . 

IBOWAllOM^tlXtTlMlMt 90  T5 

VMt  to  School  Diidpllne In  pfopwition. 

lIplMbot  BloekHtHIU^ Mt .»  to  40 

irtthm«tleil ud OooaotrtaU Fotnt Md BoUdA  BOO 
Bteek-Boordi,  ail  ilifli^  framod— 

Porfbet  Slate  Sarikoa.  ono  alda .  .aq.  It  fiO 

Slate  Soriboa  both  aldca 00 

da    Maok  walBQt  fkamaa 70 

dOk    dOk    oxtra flalah 75 

«Mk-BoaidXMala-«iiiflo,$8  60;dooMo....  4  00 

BlMk-BoaidBobbon— Obanoii, patented.. doi.  BOO 

ShaopaklB S  00 

do.    lottfer  wool  and  aztfmflntah..  4  00 

rtne lamb akf D, bl«aob«d BOO 

BookBaoka.    In graat  vaitadj aat^  .06  to  IB  00 

BotenjPnaa t  00 

CaUBolla.lbrteadMr>id«ik,illvarad..$lSBte  0  60 
Charti,  llloatnliBf  almoat  otoit  anl^loak 

Oompoaition  BooEa-Blank .'dos.  0  60 

aztim S60 

Oompoaitlon  PMar,  t  Hoa^  a  aovol^ qolra  60 

OnjMiii  aolorad froaa  1  f6 

Chalk,  white groat  40 

•^Xnraka,"  doaUaaa  and  ooonomloaLlOO  60 

O^won  Oonypaaaca^  braai  moantinga. ..fS  60  to  4  00 

CnboBootBlookr .iO  to  8  00 

Daikiiallklnda.    Saa  innatnted  Obmlar. 

DiBwlnc  Booka— Tba  Primaiy,  gilt  oovan..doc.  t  00 

plain  eovoia  ...  1  76 

Intannadiatoi  gilt  oorara 4  00 

plain  ooTon  ...  8  00 

Aaadamk^  gilt  oovon 6  00 

plain  eoran 4  60 

Dnwing  Inatnimanta 8ala,$l  S6  to  80  00 

Pnwlng  Pattania  and  Matoriala,  all  kinda. 

Xraaabla  TiblaU»  Imitetton  Itott,  6x7  in. .  .dM.  1  00 

Follow  ilaa  6x7  fa. 8  76 

do.           OxOin 6  00 

Framadlikeslatea...88  60to  BOO' 


OynnMUo  ▲pparatoa— OioqaOt— **  Ontnloor**— 

L  Boxwood,  beat  flnlah,  oomploto,  8  mallala, 

8  balk,  ia  walnut  box,  atarting  and  ratorn 

poata,  10  archaa.  dlpa,  and  nilaa 88 

8.D0.    dow    Inwhltebox ...80 

8.  Ifaplo,  pollahad,  do^  in  white  box 18 

4  Maplo,  painted,  do^  in  white  box 16 

6i  Uapla,  fontha*,  aomplafta,  in  white  box ....  19 
4L  Hapla,  yoatha*,  0  mallete,  in  white  box. . . .  10 
7.  Maplo,  plain,  onlj  naoaaaary  piaoaa,  no  box  6 
Parlor  Qroao6l.-SaU  in  ▼mrlooa  atylaa.  .|0  to  40 

Booka  on  CroqaOt 

Dnmb  Balla— aoTeral  alaaa pair,  .00  to 

Hand  BiDga— aaToral  aixaa. .pair 

Indian  Olnba   aaTawaiiMa.....pair,$l  tBto   0 

Wanda. aaoh, .80  to 
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"  Qny  »  doabla  n^oatahla  laaa. . . 
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^"fUM*  AHD  Ki80BLi.Araou8  Boo!KS»  STATioonBBT,  4w.— ^  fret»  0mrj  thing  te  i»e  ia  tih* 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 


Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premitiins 
at  the  State  Pairs  of 

NEW  YORK,  ..^^S33^»^  KENTUCKY 

VERMONT,  ^ .^sm.=^       ^"*\.       TENNESSEE, 

NEW  JERSEY,  ^      2^     T^^^W     m    MISSOURI, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

OHIO, 

INDIANA, 

MICHIGAN, 

WISCONSINi 


AUBAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
VIRGINIA, 
NORTH  CAROLINA, 
CALIFORNIA, 


IOWA,  --Ness^»*^  OREGON, 

And  at  nnineroiu  Institates  and  Connty  Fain,  including  all  the  Fain  at 
whioh  ther  were  exhibited  the  past  three  yean. 


ti  •  •  »  «< 


The  GROVER&  BAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWINQ  MA- 
(JHINE  is  superior  to  all  others,  fop  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other, 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  va- 
riety and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  executes  beantifnl  embroidery  and  orna- 
mental Work, 


»»  #  »  »  << 


The  Orover  &  Baker  8.  K.  Go.  nuwahietDre.  in  sddltloii  to  tbefr  celebrated  GROVER  h 
'BAKER  STITCH  Machioea.  the  moat  perfect  6HUTTLB,  or  "*  LOCK  8T1TCH**  Hachinea  ia  the 
market,  aod  afford  parchaaeis  the  opportaaity  of  eelectiiig  after  trial  and  ezaminatioo  of  both, 
the  one  bett  nited  to  their  wants.  Other  Companies  manoCaotare  bat  #fM  AHiuf  of  machine 
tech,  and  ea%  %ot  afford  this  opportonity  of  selection  to  their  ooatomen. 


Ii    #  •  »    <€ 


•«*  A  pamphlet  eontainiog  samples  of  both  the  OroTtr  b,  Baker  Stiteh  and  Bhattle  Stitch 
in  Tarioos  fabrics,  with  fbll  explanations,  diafframs,  and  ilhutrations,  to  enable  purchasers  to 
esttmlfM,  Uit  and  rompare  their  relative  menti,  will  be  ftimlshed,  on  reqaest,  at  oor  offices 
thronffhoat  the  conntry.  Those  who  desire  machines  that  do  the  hUt  %Bork  should  not  fkil  to 
■end  for  this  pamphlet,  and  it»%  and  eompar$  these  stitches  for  thewutlvia. 


-♦»   •  •  •  << 


GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 
495  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 

18  Sawncr  Street,  Boston.        I  780  Chestaat  Street,  FUladelrUa* 


IDM^  Hew-loik, 

can  Organs, 

>ct  and  beHQtlfQl  Parlor  and 
l«e<l  Organ  lu  the  world. 


ERICAN   ORGAN 

active,  and  reflnet  and  elevate* 
la  beauttfkl  in  appearance  and 


WHOLESALE  AOEHCTt 

581   BBOADWAY,  New-York. 

^endfmr  deaeriptwe  Circulart  ffivinff  full  par- 
tieulars  andpriect, 

Exctnetve  Atroneiee  eeoured  tr>  Dealers,  and 
larffc  diAcountis  to  the  Trade  and  Teachera. 
Address  all  orders, 

SIBEBIA  OTT. 
681  Broadway,  New- York  City. 

THE  BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  £0. 

Piano-Fortes. 

The  sabaeriber  has  removed  the  WHOLE8ALS 
AGENCY  to 

BB I  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

He  win  faroish  tbene  Justly  rdehmted  and  sa- 

E>Tlor  Pianos  to  the  Trade,  WHOLESALB  and 
£TAIL,at  the  very  lowest  rates,  and  exclusive 
aales  secared  to  Agents. 

For  Friee^  Cireulars,  and  aU  mformaiion, 
addrets,  ^ 

•IBERIA  OTT, 
081  Broadway,  ]Vew-T»rlc 
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JJ.Biaiilei's 

CELXBBATSD 

DUPLEX 
ELLIPTIC 

DOUBLE 

SPRING 
J  SKIRTS,  l] 

r  BRBiK  like  the  Single  Springs,  bat  wUl  Prksbrvi  their  QRACxrvL  and  Pibfbct 
ee  or  four  ordinary  skirts  have  been  thrown  aside  as  usblbss.  Kach  hoop  is  composod 
iperod  Steel  Springs,  braided  tibbtlt  and  vibmlt  together,  bdsb  to  bdob,  forming  the 
Flexible,  and  still  the  Lightest  Hoop  made.  In  fact,  for  the  Promenade,  or  the  Honse, 
atre,  Railroad  Cars,  Oarriages^XJrowded  Assemblies  decs.  &c.  they  are  cjcbquallbd, 
fort  Durability,  and  Economy,  with  that  Kloganoe  of  Shape,  which  has  made  the  "DU- 
:iC  •»  the 

RD  SKIRT  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

lies.  Misses  and  Children,  they  are  Bnperior  to  all  others.  Inqnlre  for  the  Duplex 
mble)  SpHns  8klrt«  Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

ESTS,  BRj^DLEY  &  CA.RY, 

SOLE  OWNERS  OF  PATENT, 

>ers,  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets,  New-York  City. 

In  all  the  First  Cliss  Stobbs  throoghoat  the  Usitbd  8f  atbs  and  blsbwhbbb. 
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LIBERALLY  EDUCATED, 

WHO  7     One  whom  we  all  know ;  the  minister  of  the  comitry 
parish  of ;  a  very  good  but  ineufFerably  dull  man,  un- 

scholarly,  ungenial ; ,  of  whom  it  was  evident,  while  he  was  in  college, 

that  he  was  making  a  great  mistake  in  trying  to  fit  himself  for  any  one  of 
the  learned  professions  ;  and  so  it  has  since  proved.  He  was  kept  plod^- 
ding  at  his  books  because  he  was  poor  and  because  he  was  good ;  and 
now  he  takes  his  place  among  "  liberally  educated"  men.  That  debauchee, 
hurrying  on  in  his  swift  career  of  dissipation,  strewing  his  way  with  curses, 

-,  a  disgrace  to  himself  and  to  society.    Don't  yon  and  I  remember 

bow  idle,  vicious,  and  profane  he  was  in  college  7  But  he  was  allowed 
to  stay  because  he  was  rich — and  rich  men's  sons,  you  know,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  sow  their  wild  oats— and  now  he  is  one  of  our  "  liberally  educated'' 
men.  That  dapper  gentleman,  so  neatly  dressed,  just  goiiig  round  the  cor- 
ner. He  was  the  very  weakest  scholar  in  a  very  weak  class  ;  he  -never 
passed  a  college  examination  with  any  credit  to  himself ;  for  if  h<)  ever 
answered  a  question  correctly,  it  was  all  by  chance  or  through  the  pitying 
charity  of  some  fellow-student  who  sat  near  and  prompted  him  ;  but  now  his 
lying  diploma  tells  of  him  as  a  "  liberally  educated"  man.  He  has  even 
had  the  boldness,  with  his  small  stock  of  knowledge,  to  announce  himself  a 
teacher  and  open  a  school ;  he  pleases  fond  parents  of  good  families  with 
bland  words  ;  they  are  so  glad  to  have  their  children  in  the  care  of  such  a 
gentleman  ;  they  haven't  yet  discovered  the  emptiness  of  his  pretensions  I 

These  illustrations  are  not  overdrawn.  There  is  not  a  collie  in  the 
land  but  must  enumerate  many  such  cases  among  its  graduates — and  so 
many,  that  to  be  "liberally  educated"  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
while  it  may  mean  a  great  deal,  has  come  to  mean  necessarily  but  very 
little.  What  should  it  mean  to  be  "  liberally  educated  f"  Not,  indeed, 
to  have  finished  one's  education,  for  this  Is  the  work  of  a  lifetune  ;  j&ut,  at 
least,  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  elements  of  knowledge  ;,  to  have 
attended  carefully  to  the  study  of  language,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences  ;  to  have  gone,  at  least,  as  far  in  one's  investigations  into  other 
subjects  as  is  denoted  by  the  studies  of  a  college  course  ;  and  thus  to  be 
enabled  to  advance  with  the  firm  vigor  of  manhood  into  new  and  wider 
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fields  of  learning.  We  can  gladly  point  to  many  who  have  in  this  way 
faithfolly  improved  all  the  opportunities  in  their  power  ;  and  they  exem- 
plify what  it  should  be  to  have  received  a  "  liberal  education."  But  from 
looking  at  the  maximum  let  us  tmn  to  the  minimum,  and  ask.  What  Is 
it  to  be  "  liberally  educated  ?"  that  is,  What  is  the  least  that  is  necessary  ? 
To  have  in  some  way  got  through  the  studies  of  the  college  curricnlum ;  per- 
haps knowing  so  little  at  the  dose,  as  to  boast,  as  of  some  great  achieve* 
ment,  of  being  able  to  decline  muaa,  or  to  give  the  definition  of  a  simple 
equation  ;  thus  to  get  the  name  of  having  done  what  one  has  totally  failed 
of  doing,  and  to  flourish  the  lie  before  the  world  with  titles  of  degrees. 
How  many  college  graduates  are  there  who,  through  dissipation,  idleness^ 
or  incapacity,  very  plainly  manifested  while  in  college,  are  thus  pretending 
to  be  what  they  are  not  I  You  may  say  that  every  one  knows  they  are 
pretenders  ;  but  this  is  not  always  true.  Do  they  not  go  among  strangers 
and  build  up  success  on  false  foundations  f  Have  not  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers  many  times  gone  to  the  West,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
graduates  of  our  higher  institutions  at  the  East,  imposed  upon  communi- 
ties, and  gained  a  prosperity  which  has  justly  provoked  surprise  and  indig- 
nation among  those  who  knew  them  here  f  If  the  diploma  of  an  instito- 
tion  of  learning  be  of  any  value,  it  surely  ought  to  be  a  criterion  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant.  Whether  or  not  it 
is,  has  come  to  be  almost  a  superfluous  question. 

Though  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  far  easier  to  detect  faults  than  to 
suggest  wise  remedies,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  way  of  reform  in  this  im- 
portant matter  is  comparatively  plain.  And  let  our  words  be  as  plain  as 
the  method  we  would  propose.  This  is,  as  many  may  have  anticipated, 
that  our  colleges  in  general  set  up  a  higher  standard  of  mental  and  moral 
discipline ;  that  they  exact  conformity  thereto,  and  give  no  alternative 
but  dismission.  Are  our  words,  ''a  higher  standard/'  too  indefinite  7 
Well,  then,  what  we  would  require  would  be  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  studies  of  the  course,  not  of  text-books  only,  but  of  subjects  ; 
whoever  could  not  understand,  should  be  kindly  dismissed,  because  of  incapi- 
city ;  whoever  would  not  understand,  should  be  unconditionally  thrown  out, 
for  laziness.  And  as  the  dead-weights  of  stupidity  and  idleness  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  poison  of  immorality,  so,  too,  there  should  be  a  removal 
of  all,  high  or  low,  who  were  known  to  be  dissipated  or  profane. 

Some  may  say  that  all  this  is  too  severe ;  but  to  such  we  reply :  Where 
shall  we  dr^w  the  dividing  line  f  You  cannot  deny  that  there  are  Hianj 
even  in  our  best  colleges  who  do  not  deserve  to  stay  there  a  day  ;  whose 
blunders  are  making  them  a  constant  laughingstock,  or  whose  dissolute- 
ness is  bringing  burning  shame  upon  themselves  and  all  connected  with 
them ;  and  who  ought  to  be  removed,  if  these  ought  not  ?  You  may 
meet  persons  of  a  philanthropic  turn  of  mind,  who  will  argue  that  a  college 
ought  to  keep  and  graduate  all  its  very  poor  students— poor,  intellectually. 
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we  mean— on  the  groand  that  in  this  democratic  age,  with  a  goveniment 
whose  wise  administration  depends  mnch  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people, 
every  thing  should  be  done  to  distribute  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
amoi^  the  greatest  number.  This  touches  a  broad  question,  whose  merits 
we  cannot  here  examine  ?  bat,  owning  the  general  truth  of  what  we  have 
just  said,  certainly  if  the  honors  and  degrees  of  an  institution  of  learning 
are  to  be  conferred  upon  all  aUke,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  we 
are  not  educating  the  superior  minds  down  to  a  lower  level,  rather  than 
the  masses  up  to  a  higher.  Is  not  too  much  encouragement  thus  held  out 
to  those  of  little  intellect  to  think  that  colleges  and  universities  were  made 
expressly  for  them  7  and  are  they  not  thus  inspired  too  much  with  a  con- 
ceit of  their  own  knowledge,  while  the  few  really  superior  minds  are  tram- 
meled and  held  back  ?  Let  the  masses  be  instructed  by  all  means,  as  far 
as  their  capacities  will  allow  ;  but  let  there  be  richer  harvests  and  higher 
honors  ready  for  those  who  can  take  them.  Let  there  be  a  wide  differ- 
ence made  between  those  who  are  in  tfuth  thoroughly  and  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  those  who  have  gained  at  best  but  a  smattering  of  knowledge. 
And,  to  make  our  hmts  practical,  we  would  say  that  if  there  cannot  be 
higher  institutions — reaUy  higher,  and  not  nominally  nor  technically — for 
the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  leading  minds  of  each  next  genera- 
tion, the  colleges  might  at  least  refuse  degrees  to  scores  of  their  poorer 
students,  who  at  the  same  time  might  give  proof  of  sufficient  ability  to 
warrant  their  being  encouraged  to  study.  If  truly  educated  men  can 
think  that  there  is  no  reform  needed  in  this  matter,  we  will  retract  all  we 
have  said — ^will  call  colleges  schools,  and  schools  ''  collegiate  institutes  ;" 
and  all  teachers  of  whatever  rank  or  grade,  to  the  very  lowest  Dominie 
Sampson,  we  will  join  with  the  crowd  in  dubbmg  "  Professors.''  Henceforth, 
though,  let  no  one  name  a  distinction  between  higher  education  and  lower, 
for  mediocrity  is  to  be  the  standard.  But  we  do  not  seriously  fear  any 
such  necessity  as  this ;  for  we  are  confident  that  we  have  the  sympathies 
of  a  very  lai^^e  number,  in  a  desire  for  greater  thoroughness  in  our  col- 
leges. And  if  the  favor  with  which  some  would  look  upon  dull  students 
be  misplaced,  much  more  is  that  a  mistaken  charity  which  would  put  in 
the  weak  plea  for  those  who  are  immoral  and  dissipated,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain,  because  they  may,  perhaps,  by  the  force  of  good 
influeiices  around  them,  be  brought  to  a  different  Hfe,  and  become  as  eamr 
est  for  the  good  and  the  true  as  they  have  been  for  their  opposites.  This 
is  dangerous  groand ;  yet,  we  suppose,  it  most  be  the  groand  taken 
by  many  of  our  college  faculties  ;  for  otherwise,  why  do  they  suffer  those 
students  to  stay  who  are  notorious  amoi^  their  fellows  for  dissipation,  and 
with  whose  moral  character  it  must  be  that  they  are  themselves  acquainted  ? 
Certainly,  haggard  looks  at  the  morning  recitation  may  tell  of  midnight 
revels ;  the  glassy,  vacant  stare  of  those  mflamed  eyes  can  tell  no  lie  ;  but 
how  often,  and  in  what  coU^e,  do  the  proper  authorities  tMnk  it  their 
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daty  to  investigate  such  cases  as  these ;  or,  where  there  is  iDTestigatiao, 
what  does  it  amouDt  to  more  than  mere  admonition  f  Some  violation  of 
good  order  or  direct  hisalt  to  college  government  maj  receive  dne  ponisb- 
ment ;  while  every-daj  habits  of  dissipation  are  too  often  overlooked,  and 
moral  character  is  neglected  in  the  hope  that  some  day  it  may,  through 
right  infloences,  be  made  better.  We  have  meant  to  be  tratfaful  in  what 
we  have  been  saying.  Bnt  sift  onr  words  from  all  possible  exaggeration  ; 
and  then,  when  you  consider  how.mnch  of  truth  thertf  is  left,  can  you  won- 
der why  it  is  that  so  many  parents  cannot  consent  to  place  their  soni  in 
the  midst  of  such  temptation,  and  so  forego  for  them  the  important  advan- 
tages of  a  college  course  ? 

But  how  came  so  many  unworthy  students  in  so  many  of  our  collies  ? 
Have  they  become  what  they  are  since  they  went  there  ?  By  no  means 
all  of  them.  If  you  could  kuow  the  truth,  it  would  be  that  too  many 
were  before  confirmed  in  habits  of  idleness  and  vice ;  and  certainly  that 
very  many  had  never  received  any  adequate  mental  preparation,  and  so 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted.  We  must  go  further  back,  then,  to 
find  a  chief  source  of  the  evil — ^to  the  moral  training  of  homes,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  training  of  schools.  Well,  are  the  colleges  to  blame  for 
this  ?  Not  directly  ;  but  indirectly,  Just  as  far  as  they  foster  such  a  state 
of  things  by  granting  easy  entrance  to  those  of  whose  morals  they  are  sus- 
picions, and  whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects  required  is  so  superficial  as 
to  be  liardly  worthy  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  colleges  were  more  strict 
in  enforcing  their  requirements  for  admission,  the  schools  would  be  more 
strict ;  wherever  there  were  ability  on  the  part  of  teachers,  they  would  see 
to  it  that  those  whom  they  sent  to  college  did  not  bring  double  disgrace 
on  themselves  and  on  the  schools,  by  being  rejected  ;  and  as  for  the  great 
number  of  incompetent  instructors  who  are  at  present  pretending  to  fit 
boys  for  college,  thdr  services  would  be  no  longer  in  demand,  and  thorough 
schools  would  spring  up  in  the  place  of  shams.  We  are  well  aware  that 
we  have  already  said  enough  that  is  distasteful  to  some  in  this  article, 
without  going  at  length  into  the  matter  of  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers  ; 
we  only  state  it  to  be  our  firm  belief  that  there  is  a  sad  incapadty  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  youth  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools. 
Some  know  enough,  but  have  not  the  happy  gilt  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, so  that  to  the  learner  it  is  no  better  than  a  dry  and  juiceless  crust 
to  his  taste :  others,  and  more  frequently,  have  not  themselves  the  know- 
ledge they  profess  ;  so,  of  course,  what  can  they  communicate  f  Their 
words,  however  many,  are  not  only  useless  but  positively  injurious. 

We  think  it  plain,  then,  that  the  schools  and  the  colleges,  as  parts  of  a 
system  of  education,  react  upon  each  other  ;  that  if  the  coll^^  are  to  be 
made  better,  the  schools  must  send  them  a  supply  of  more  thoroughly 
prepared  students  ;  and  that  if  we  look  to  the  schools  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard, it  must  be,  in  great  measure,  because  the  colleges  have  advanced  theirs. 
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and  so  have  obliged  them  to  do  eo.  We  know  that  in  this  we  are  stating 
nothing  new,  bnt  something,  at  least,  apparently  forgotten.  How  does 
any  college  deserve  the  name  of  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  whose 
officers  are  so  carefhl  for  the  temporary  prosperity  of  numbers,  as  to  care 
more  for  the  extent  of  its  catalogue  than  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  dis- 
cipline ?  Still,  keeping  the  higher  motives  in  view,  let  any  college  be  as 
thorough  and  uncompromising  as  we  have  been  recommending,  and  though 
for  a  while  its  classes  might  be  small,  would  it  not  before  many  years  find 
that,  even  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  achieving  the  surest  success  ? 

Tliese,  or  considerations  like  these,  which  we  have  been  presenting,  have 
yery  likely  occurred  to  many  of  late,  in  view  of  our  highest  educational 
interests.  Of  course,  in  so  brief  a  paper  as  this  we  must  omit  many 
things  of  importance.  We  had  meant  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  detesta- 
ble practice  of  "  hazing,''  so  called,  and  the  disgraceful  fights  between 
upper  and  lower  classes  :  as  in  our  two  most  celebrated  colleges  these 
things  seem  to  be  permitted  as  necessary  concomitants  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. For  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  have  yet 
taken  any  efficient^  action  to  prevent  this  ''  hazing,"  with  all  its  barbari- 
ties ;  and  certainly  it  is  no  long  time  sLoce  there  happened  at  Yale  a  most 
disgraceful  fight  between  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes.  Such  a 
state  of  things  in  our  college  life  is  a  shame  to  our  boasted  civilization. 
Nor  need  it  exist,  if  there  were  that  vigor  in  all  coll^  government  which 
there  ought  to  be.  We  had  meant,  K>o,  to  urge  the  need  of  a  course  of 
study  extending  at  least  through  five  or  six  years,  and  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  than  that  in  the  academical  department  of  the  most  of  our 
colleges.  As  it  is  now,  too  much  work  is  crowded  into  too  little  time  ; 
not,  indeed,  taking  as  a  standard  the  actual  degree  of  thoroughness  among 
most  college  students,  but  that  which  ought  to  exist.  But  this  and  many 
other  points  we  must  leave  undiscussed.  If  we  may  have  only  attracted 
attention  to  so  important  a  subject,  we  shall  be  content 


An  Error  of  the  Times. — ^Dr.  John  E.  Tyler,  of  the  McLean  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  in  a  recent  report,  alludes  to  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  who  are  carried  to  the  asylum  owing  to  overworked  brains. 
He  urges  upon  all  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  recreation,  of  being 
regular  at  meals,  and  asserts  that  "  over-workers  deceive  themselves  by 
the  belief  that  they  can  bear  more  than  others,  or  that  they  can  bear  what 
they  are  doing  because  they  have  so  long  borne  it  without  breaking 
down.''  The  overworked  class  which  have  come  under  the  doctor's  par- 
ticular notice  are  merchants,  professional  men,  and  overtasked  female  schol- 
ani  and  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  A  few  dollars  less,  a  few  cases 
passed  over  to  bi^nners,  or  a  little  less  study,  w;onld  have  kept  many 
who  are  now  inmates  of  asylums  happy  members  of  society. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  THE  COMPLEMENT  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL.* 

THE  public  library  is  the  natural  complemeDt  of  the  common-schools. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  these  is  universally  acknowledged  in 
the  Free  States,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
those  of  this  city — at  least  none  to  which  those  of  the  most  carefolly  pro- 
vided cities  are  not  also  open.  That  intelligence  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
free  institutions  is  universally  recognized,  and  the  free-schools  are  the  tes- 
timony the  people  bear  to  their  faith  in  the  doctrine.  The  best  minds  of 
the  community  are  busy  in  devising  how  these  nurseries  of  the  future  can 
be  made  to  answer  their  purpose  the  most  effectually  ;  and  constant  ad- 
vancement is  making  in  Uie  application  of  the  science  of  mind  to  the  aft 
of  its  best  development.  And  this  should  be  so,  for  in  the  schools  is  con- 
tained the  commonwealth  in  the  very  act  of  growth,  and  the  inclining  of 
the  tree  depends,  so  Pope  says,  on  the  bending  the  twig  receives  in  that 
tender  stage  of  existence.  But  when  the  common-schools  have  bem 
brought  to  the  highest  d^^e  of  perfection  possible  to  human  institutions^ 
we  hold  that  society  has  not  even  then  done  its  whole  duty  to  the  rising 
and  the  risen  generation.  The  State  should  not  forego  its  charge  of  its 
youth  when  the  doors  of  the  school-house  dose  behind  the  grown-up  young 
man  and  woman.  The  school,  at;  best,  can  cmly  teach  the  use  of  tools, 
and  indicate  whereabouts  the  material  lies  which  is  to  be  worked  up  for 
the  nourishment,  the  development,  and  the  adornment  of  the  mind.  Many 
young  persons,  of  either  sex,  soon  lose  all  taste  for  the  studies  which  have 
occupied  their  pupilage,  if  they  do  not  entirely  forget  them.  The  battle 
of  life  is  too  fierce  a  conflict  to  most  of  them  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  go  far  out  of  their  way,  or  to  expend  much  of  the  sinews  of  their  war- 
fare on  the  continuing  of  their  education.  If  they  can  make  the  trial,  they 
find  it  hard  to  get  the  books  and  apparatus  necessary  for  further,  self-culti- 
vation. 

For  Gibbon  never  said  a  truer  thing,  than  that  every  man  who  makes 
any  mark  in  the  world  has  had  two  educations — one  from  his  teacher,  and 
the  other,  and  th^  more  important,  from  himself.  Now,  surely,  the  system 
of  public  education  on  which  we  so  justly  pride  ourselves,  is  not  complete 
until  the  public  provide  the  free  means  of  carrying  on  this  self-education 
after  that  of  the  school  is  finished.  Facilities  and  means  for  doing  this 
should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  even  of  the  poorest,  and  of 
these  the  most  of  all.  The  fountains  of  knowledge  should  be  opened  to 
all,  that  all  may  come  and  draw  tibie  waters  of  moral  and  intellectual  life 
freely  without  money  and  without  price.  All  comers  can  not  become 
• 
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learned  men  and  women,  bat  they  may  all  become  welHnfonned  and 
refined  ones  ;  and  the  public  shoold  give  them  all  the  opportunity.  The 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  community  depend  on  the  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, and  good  manners  of  the  individuals  that  make  it  up.  Whatever 
promotes  these  three  conditions  adds  to  the  material  wealth  as  well  as  to 
the  harmless  pleasure  of  the  body  politic ;  and  nothing  can  promote  them 
more  e£fectually  than  the  providing  of  useful  and  entertaining  occupation 
for  the  leisure  of  the  busy  classes.  Merely  teaching  the  young  citizens  to 
read,  though  a  great  boon  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  imperfect  one  unless 
they  can  have  access  to  books  worth  reading.  It  is  inviting  them  to  a 
Barmecide's  feast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Or  it  is  like  the  privl- 
l^es  that  the  ladies  are  i^lowed  at  English  public  dinners — ^that  of  sitting 
bpgrily  in  the  gallery  and  seeing  the  lords  of  creation  eating  of  the  &t 
and  drinking  of  the  sweets  below. 

And  the  expense  need  not  be  so  great  as  to  deter  the  humblest  comr 
munity  from  thus  completing  its  apparatus  for  the  teachmg  of  its  children, 
A  library  containing  all  the  standard  English  authors,  with  duplicates  and 
triplicates  of  those  most  in  demand,  could  be  had  for  an  investment  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  a  very  moderate  annual 
appropriation  would  suffice  to  furnish  it  with  all  the  new  books  worth 
adding  to  it  Of  course,  large  towns  and  great  cities  WQuld  not  be  con- 
tent with  this  modicum  of  mental  food,  but  would  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  student  a^  well  as  for  those  of  the  common  reader.  We  ara 
confident  that  no  better  investment  eould  be  made  for  the  best  interests  of 
society,  material  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual,  than  such  an  appropria- 
tion  of  public  money.  The  returns  would  soon  begin  to  be  perceived  in 
the  improvement  of  the  general  intelligence  and  morality.  No  better  or 
more  effectual  antidote  could  be  provided  for  the  bane  of  bar-rooms,  bil- 
liard saloons,  and  gambling-houses,  than  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste 
and  the  love  for  books  which  a  free  access  to  an  ample  library  would  fur- 
fiisL  To  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  the  attractions  of  vice  the  best 
eounter-charm  is  that  supplied  by  the  magic  of  reading.  The  devil,  we  all 
know,  is  always  readiest  with  his  temptations  in  our  idle  hours,  and  the 
most  potent  exorcism  against  him,  to  drown  his  whispers,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tones  of  the  enchanters  who  tran^ort  us  away  from  the  ignorant 
present  to  the  past  world  or  to  the  fair  fields  of  the  imagination.  Bell, 
book,  and  candle  used  to  be  the  appointed  means  for  putting  him  to  an 
ignominious  flight ;  and  the  two  last  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
even  now,  if  they  be  osed^aright. 


Many  run  around  after  feMty,  like  an  absent-minded  man  hunting  for 
liis  hat  while  it  is  on  his  head. 
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ISOMETRIC  DRAWING, 

LESSON  II. 

Use  (^  the  Triangular  Rulers. 

E  will  next  consider  the  method  of  using  the  triangalar  ntlers. 
The  method  by  which  parallel  lines  are  drawn  by  the  use  of  s 
straight  ruler  and  one  triangle  is  shown  in  Pig.  2.  The  line  AK  in  that 
figare  is  supposed  to  hare  been  drawn  first,  and  the  Unes  abore  it  were 
drawn  in  succession,  by  the  method  referred  to,  which  is  as  follows,  vije.  r 
The  triangular  ruler  is  placed  with  its  longest  side  applied  to  the  line  AE, 
and  held  in  place  firmly ;  then  the  long  ruler  is  made  to  bear  carefully 
against  the  short  side  t>f  the  triangle.  Now  holding  the  long  ruler  with 
the  left  hand,  the  triangle  may  be  made  to  slide  along  the  paper  with  the 
right  hand,  keeping  it  against  the  long  ruler.  AH  lines  drawn  by  the  long- 
est side  will  be  parallel  to  AE.  At  the  moment  of  drawing  a  line,  the 
left  hand  must  hold  both  triangle  and  ruler  firmly  in  place. 

Now,  if  you  are  prorided  with  triangular  rulers  of  the  right  form,  we 
are  prepared  to  draw  the  cube  by  the  method  to  be  employed  in  the  sub* 
sequent  lessons. 

First,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  that  place 
upon  your  paper  where  you  propose  to  have  the  lowest  point  of  your  pic^ 
ture.  Then  by  aid  of  your  triangle  draw  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  at 
the  proper  place  to  represent  the  nearest  comer  of  the  cube  r  this  is  the 
line  AL  in  Fig.  5  or  Fig.  1 3.  Draw  this  perpendicular  the  proper  length ; 
one  inch  is  a  convenient  length  for  a  drawing  upon  paper. 

Now  place  your  lai^ger  triangle  as  in  Fig.  6y  with  its  longest  side  applied 
to  the  horizontal  line.  HoM  it  with  the  left  hand  and  bring  the  smaDer 
triangle  firmly  against  the  shortest  side,  as  in  Fig.  7. 

Hold  the  smaller  triangle  steadily  in  place  with  the  right  hand  and 
slide  the  larger  triangle  down,  keeping  it  against  the  smaller  one^  till  the 
longest  side  of  the  larger  triangle  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  indi  below  the 
horizontal  line  ;  this  position  is  represented  in  Fig.  1. 

The  larger  ruler  is  to  be  held  in  this  position  with  the  fingers  of  your 
left  ha,nd,  while  the  remaining  lines  are  being  drawn.  It  will  probably 
slip  frequently  until  you  get  used  to  hokling  it  while  you  are  drawiog ; 
if  it  slips  in  the  least,  you  must  replace  it  by  this  same  method,  starting 
from  the  line  as  in  Fig.  $. 

We  will  now  draw  the  line  marked  AE  in  the  finished  drawing.  Place 
the  small  ruler  above  the  larger,  as  in  Fig.  8,  sliding  it  along  carefully  till 
the  edge  just  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular,  or  rather  till  there 
is  just  room  for  your  pencil  to  draw  by  the  edge  of  the  ruler  exactly  to 
the  end  of  the  perpendicular.  At  the  moment  of  urn^  the  pencil  your  left 
hand  must  hold  both  rulers  in  place. 
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Now  turn  the  smaller  triangle  over,  and  draw,  in  like  manner,  the  line 
which  inclines  to  the  left ;  the  position  of  the  mler  is  shown  in  Fig.  9 ; 
the  line  to  be  drawn  is  the  line  AE  in  Fig.  5. 

The  two  lines  AE  and  AK  are  to  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  you  may  generally  draw  such  lines  a  little  too  long ;  then  make 
the  proper  measorement,  and  mark  the  point  where  it  £a.lls  by  a  dot.  By 
following  this  method  there  will  be  ends  of  lines  projecting  beyond  th^ 
proper  limits  ;  these  ends  are  to  be  erased  after  the  drawing  is  completed. 
Now  draw  the  perpendicular  KI  with  the  ruler  in  the  position  giyeu  in 
Fig.  10. 

Draw  EF  by  the  mler  b  the  position  given  in  Fig.  11. 

Draw  from  L  to  I  and  from  L  to  F  by  following  the  plan  represented 
in  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9,  except  the  mler  must  be  slid  along  till  the  longer 
side  coincides  with  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  instead  of  the  bottom  of 
it.    The  drawing  now  should  be  like  Fig.  12. 

The  two  remaining  Imes  FH  and  HI  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  method 
Just  given  and  with  the  rulers  in  the  positions  of  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9,  only 
carrying  the  ruler  far  enongh  to  the  left  or  right  to  permit  the  longest 
side  to  pass  through  the  starting  point  of  your  new  line. 

If  you  will  repeat  the  exercise  of  drawing  the  cube  now,  yoa  will  find 
it  profitable  to  draw  the  lines  in  a  slightly  different  order. 

For  instance  :  draw  first  AL,  and  make  it  the  right  length  ;  then 
draw  AE,  then  LI  ;  next  draw  AE  and  LF ;  measure  the  distances  on 
AE  and  AK  ;  then  draw  EF  and  KI ;  and,  finally,  FH  and  IH. 

To  draw  the  cube  upon  the  blackboard,  you  may,  if  you  prefer,  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  wood  triangles  and  use  a  paper  one.  The  mle  for 
making  a  paper  triangle  is  given  in  the  first  lesson.  To  use  it  in  black- 
board drawing,  proceed  as  follows  :  Draw  the  horizontal  as  before  ; 
next  the  vertical,  line  AL,  by  holding  your  paper  triangle  with  its 
shortest  side  on  the  horizontal  line,  and  the  right  angle  at  the  point  yoa 
have  selected  for  the  point  A  ;  the  direction  of  the  upright  side  gives 
you  the  position  of  the  line  AL :  six  inches  is  a  good  length  for  this 
line. 

Now,  to  get  the  direction  of  the  lines  AK  and  AE,  yon  must  nse  the 
sharp  angle  of  the  triangle  for  a  measure,  holding  it  in  the  position 
represented  in  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9  ;  only  the  lower  side  of  the  triangle  will 
be  exactly  on  the  horizontal  line  ;  measure  both  lines. 

EF  and  KI  may  be  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  AL' ;  make  these 
lines  also  the  proper  length.  Now  join  LF  and  LI ;  then  hold  your  tri- 
angle with  its  longest  side  on  FL,  so  that  the  60*  angle  shall  be  at  the 
point  F,  and  the  triangle  on  the  upper  side  of  the  line  ;  then  the  short  side 
of  the  triangle  will  lie  in  the  dhrection  FH.  In  a  similar  manner  yon  may 
findlH. 
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A  LETTER  PROM  SANTA  C3RUX,  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA  is  a  land  of  extremes.  Here  natoral  objects  of  every 
kind  take  on  their  most  extraordinary  types.  As,  for  an  example, 
trees.  In  general,  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  treeless  coantry.  Over  a  vast 
region  here,  there  grow  only  scattered  and  remote  trees — say  not  more 
than  one  to  an  acre,  or  mnch  fewer.  The  most  common  species  of  tree  is 
the  "liye-oak,"  as  it  is  called  {quercv^  agrifolia).  It  is  found  scattered 
here  and  there,  or  rarely  collected  in  gro?es,  in  every  part  of  the  State 
which  I  have  yet  visited.  Sometimes  it  is  a  low,  straggling  shmb,  as  on 
the  hills  back  of  San  Francisco.  Again,  it  is  a  mijestic  tree,  wide* 
spreading  and  lofty,  as  in  Oakland  ;  and,  at  times,  as  in  the  forests 
about  Santa  Crux,  it  is  tall  and  straight,  with  only  summit  branches. 
But  everywhere  its  bark,  foliage,  and  fruit  are  unmistakable — the  pic- 
turesque, the  shady,  the  useful.  But  vast  regions  are  destitute  of  this  or 
any  other  tree ;  not  only  the  plains,  but  the  hills  and  the  mountains 
around  the  plains.  This  is  one  extreme.  And  when  you  do  find  a  forest, 
it  is  a  forest  indeed  1  Not  only  am  I  astonished  at  the  lofty  grandeur  of 
the  forest  trees,  but  at  their  density.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  "  big  trees'' 
of  Calavlirasi  County,  but  I  have  seen  the  forests  around  Santa  Crux. 
Where  these  yet  remain  intact^  I  have  seen  acres,  each  sustaining,  I  sup- 
pose, not  less  than  five  hundred  trees,  averaging  nine  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  while  some  specunens  are  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  two  hundred  feet  high  I  Such  are  the  famous  "  redwoods"  of  Cali- 
fomia.  They  make  excellent  lumber,  and  are  durable  to  a  period  yet  un- 
known, as  none  of  the  present  inhabitants  have  witnessed  their  decay  in  any 
situation.  These  redwood  forests  cover  but  a  few  of  the  mountain  ranges 
here,  although  further  north  such  forests  are  said  to  be  vast  in  extent* 
Now  what  is  the  compensation  for  the  nakedness  of  the  plains  and  hills 
generally  ?  Look  on  them  and  behold  I  A  luxuriance  of  verdure,  a  gor- 
geousness  and  beauty  of  bloom  such  as  no  words  can  describe,  much  less 
exaggerate.  For  instance,  the  Salinas  Plain,  forty  miles  by  twenty,  ex- 
tendmg  eastward  from  Monterey.  At  a  distance  it  looks  painted  and 
rariegated  as  no  parlor  carpet  can  imitate.  Here  a  patch  of  richest,  glow- 
ing orange-color  {eschaUzia),  there  of  watery  blue  {nemophUa),  there  a 
dash  of  sulphur  yellow  (an  orthocarpus\  th^re  of  purple  or  pink  (another), 
yonder  of  ultramarine  blue  (larkspurs),  and  another  of  checkered  white 
and  blue  (lupines).  But,  more  generally,  these  hues  are  blended,  some  im- 
palpably  diffused,  others  dashed  in  clear  and  definite  lines  and  dots.  But 
I  labor  in  vain.    No  sense  but  fight  can  convey  the  conception. 

Arrived  in  the  presence  of  these  flowers,  the  admiration  inspired  by  the 
distant  view  becomes  astonishment  and  delight.  You  are  greeted  by  a 
variety  of  exquisite,  upturned  faces  never  before  seen,  unless  in  Eastern  gar- 
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dens.  The  pink-like  calendrinia,  the  pnre  white  forget-me-nots,  the  &n- 
tastic  castileJQS  and  orthocarps,  the  strange  and  carious  closers,  the  prettf 
trepocarps  and  thjsanocarps,  each  gem  of  floral  beantj  produced  bj  mit 
lions  on  millions.  This  it  is  that  Jostifies  Fremont's  poetic  figure — "  Cali- 
fornia, the  rosj-footed.'' 

It  becomes  me  to  add,  lest  a  iklse  impression  resnlt  from  the  abore 
remarks,  that  on  all  these  flowerj  plains  and  mountains  the  plant  which 
outnumbers  all  the  rest  combined,  forming  the  substantial  verdure  of 
nature's  carpet,  for  the  brilliant  flowers  have  but  little  foliage— that  plant 
which  feeds  the  animal  creation  by  thousands  and  millions  with  the  richest 
food,  is  the  erodium  ciciUariumy  not  a  grass,  but  a  geranium.  This  plant 
is  sweet  to  the  taste,  exceedingly  hardy,  and  produces  immense  quantities 
of  seeds. 

The  general  scenery  of  this  State  should  here  receive  a  passing  notice. 
I  mention  the  plain  of  San  Bernardino  as  an  example  characteristic  of  the 
State.  This  plain  is  far  Inland,  some  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in 
Width.  It  is  almost  treeless,  but  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  chaperd 
(t.  €.,  bashes),  and  naturally  is  one  entire  flower-garden.  Yery  few 
streams  of  water  cross  this  vast  plain  ;  tbey  sink  into  the  ground.  Bat 
the  surroundings  !  Along  its  northern  limits  runs  a  mountain  ridge, 
ahnost  continuoos,  its  whole  length,  consisting  of  naked  san(>rock,  precip- 
tous  everywhere,  towering  above  the  clouds,  and  finally  cnlminating  in  the 
grand  mountain  of  San  Bernardino,  nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  and  capped  with  snow  most  of  the  year.  Along  the  base  of  this 
range,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  it,  yet  on  a  smooth,  open  plain,  we  travel  by 
stage  near  eighty  miles.  What  a  roate  for  a  railroad  !  Then,  looking 
southward,  the  plain  terminates  in  mountain  scenery  of  great  variety, 
some  peaks  arising  solitary,  others  in  pairs,  threes,  groups  of  giants,  bat 
all  bald  and  treeless,  except  in  the  deep  canons  by  which  they  are  cut  and 
cleft  in  the  wildest  manner.  As  to  this  plain,  it  is  fertUe  ;  and  although 
no  rain  falls  after  April  nntQ  November,  it  is  as  productive  as  perhaps 
no  lands  ara  in  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  or  anywhere  outside  California. 
Innumerable  streams  from  the  mountains  saturate  the  soil,  sinking  into  it, 
not  running  over  it,  so  that  water  is  everywhere  found  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  All  products,  both  temperate  and  tropical,  may  grow 
there. 

But  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  Santa  Crax.  Here  is  a  very  rare 
combination  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque.  Look 
southward ;  there  lies  the  Pacific,  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  yonder, 
opposite,  fifty  miles  distant,  lies  the  dty  or  town  of  Monterey  ;  westward, 
the  boundles's  ocean  ;  northward,  the  hills  and  mountains,  near  and  remote, 
are  clothed,  as  in  New  England,  with  forests — and  the  lofty  redwood  is 
chief  in  those  forests.  (The  appearance  of  ibat  tree  is  mid-way  between 
^at  of  pine  and  hemlock.)    From  the  forests  flow  many  perennial, 
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babbling,  clear-water  streams,  anlting  to  form  the  dasbing,  cool,  and  pare 
river,  tha  San  Lorenzo.  And  those  forests  are  full  of  New  England 
flowers,  or,  at  least,  of  flowers  verj  nearly  related  to  them,  such  as  the 
columbine  (aquilegia),  the  Solomon's  seal  (smilacina),  the  wood-sorrel 
(oxalia)^  white  and  yellow  violets  (  V.  Canadensis  and  F.  puliLscens) ; 
the  pretty  trientalls,  also,  with  its  starry  flowers.  There  I  seemed  once 
more  at  home.  As  to  the  town  itself,  it  is.  built  on  three  terraces  6r 
tables,  the  first  fronting  the  riyer,  the  second  fronting  the  ocean,  and  say 
one  hundred  feet  higher,  and  the  third  fronting  both,  and  raised  another 
hundred  feet.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  kerosene  distillery  (they  distil  it  oat 
of  sand  I)  a  gold  mine  (shaft  eight  hundred  feet),  vast  quicklime  works, 
a  powder-mill,  a  paper-mill,  flour-mills,  etc.,  also  a  Jesuit  Cathedral  mill 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  grinds  exceedingly  fine.  Here  are  four  Protes- 
tant churches — ay,  and  also  free,  public,  graded  schools,  conducted  on  the 
plans  and  principles,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  MANIPULATION. 

THE  recent  action  of  Congress,  in  setting  apart  such  a  large  share  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  study  of  applied 
science,  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  such  an  impetus  to  this  kind  of  education 
as  must  cause  any  teacher  who  remains  deficient  in  this  department  to  fall 
behind. 

On  the  importance  of  practical  familiarity  with  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  the  best  method  of  using  it,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enlaige. 
Paraday,  the  highest  authority  of  the  age,  thus  speaks  of  it :  "  By  ready 
and  accurate  manipulation,  an  advantage  is  gained  independent  of  that 
belonging  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  ;  and  this  is  so 
considerable,  that  of  two  persons  having  otherwise  equal  talents  and  infor- 
mation, the  one  who  manipulates  best  will  very  soon  be  in  advance  of  the 
other  ;  for  the  one  may  obtain  satisfactory  conclusions  from  his  experi- 
mental inquiries,  \i^hile  the  other  is  left  in  doubt  or  led  astray  by  his  im- 
perfect or  incorrect  results. 

"  This  advantage  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  tinder  syringe,  a 
small  instrument  consisting  of  a  cylinder  about  half  an  mch  in  diameter 
and  tkree  or  four. inches  in  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  fitted  with  a 
piston,  to  the  extremity  of  which  a  piece  of  amadou  is  fastened.  By 
forcing  the  piston  down,  and  compressing  the  air  suddenly,  so  much  heat 
is  evolved  as  to  fire  the  tinder.  Some  persons  cannot  perform  this  simple 
experiment,  whatever  may  be  the  strength  or  alertness  which  they  endeavor 
to  bring  into  action  ;  while  others,  with  a  very  slight  force  and  tiio  mere 
ai^roach  of  theur  hands  towards  each  other  in  the  air,  will  in  every 
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instance  obtain  the  effect  desired,  and  produce  the  require  ignition.  Were 
this  a  new  experiment  to  the  persons  making  it — ^the  object  being  to  prore 
whether  air,  when  highly  compressed,  gives  out  much  heat  or  not-— the 
first  person  would  either  come  to  a  wrong  conclnsiop,  or,  if  he  doubted 
the  success  of  his  experiment,  would  arrire  at  none  at  all ;  whilst  the  second 
would  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  and  affirmative  decision,  and  thus  would 
have  added  an  important  fact  to  his  previous  knowledge." 

But  it  is  not  in  experiments  of  research  alone  that  the  importance  of 
dexterity  is  manifest.  However  firm  may  be  the  faith  of  the  student  in 
his  text-book  and  in  his  teacher,  experimental  failures  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  lowering  his  faith  in  the  first,  and  making  the  second  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  In  vain  does  the  teacher  explain  or  excuse  the  unfortunate 
feilure.  His  pupils  have  been  taught  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  uniformity 
of  nature's  obedience  to  law,  and  to  their  minds  the  evidence  is  very  dear, 
that  either  this  faith  is  groundless,  or  the  teacher  does  not  understand  his 


How  different  when  an  experienced  manipulator  attempts  to  illu&trate 
a  proposition  I  It  may  have  taken  hours  to  make  the  arrangements,  and 
the  operations  may  be  difficult  and  complex,  but  the  whole  thing  is  done  at 
the  right  time,  without  apparent  effort,  and  with  no  slopping  or  confusion ; 
the  niastration  seems  to  present  itself,  instead  of  being  presented  ;  the 
pupils  are  pleased  with  a  beautiful  experiment,  while  the  teacher  is 
gratified  with  that  most  pleasurable  of  emotions — a  consciousness  of 
success. 

Skill  in  manipulation  is,  ho^f  ever,  not  the  only  requisite  of  a  successful 
demonstrator.  It  is  also  necessary  that  his  various  experiments  be  suita- 
bly arranged,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  led  step  by  step  to  a  clear  view,  not 
only  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  principles  involved.  Thus  suppose  it  to  be 
required  to  illustrate  that  most  important  of  all  pneumatic  instruments, 
the  barometer.  The  teacher  might  exhibit  a  barometer,  show  his  pupils 
the  Torricelli  experiment,  and  close  with  a  few  confirmatory  and  illustrar 
tive  experiments  with  the  air-pump.  And  such,  indeed,  is  actually  the 
arrangement  laid  down  in  many  of  oar  text-l>ook8.  How  much  better 
would  it  be  if,  instead  of  this  crudely  digested  plan,  the  followmg  system 
were  adopted  1  First  of  all,  impress  upon  the  student  the  following  facts, 
giving. suitable  experiments  to  illustrate  them:  1.  Air  has  weight; 
2.  Like  all  other  fluids,  it  presses  in  all  directions — up  as  well  as 
down ;  3.  Gylmdrical  columns  of  the  same  diameter  and  weight,  of 
different  fluids,  are  of  different  lengths.  After  the  student  has  clearly 
apprehended  these  points,  show  him  two  barometers,  filled,  one  with  me^ 
cury  and  the  other  with  colored  water.  Gall  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
whUe  the  mercury  does  not  reach  quite  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  water 
fills  it  completely.  Finally,  remove  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  and  water,  or  allow  the  lur  to  press  on  the  top  of 
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them,  and  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  facts  conDccted  with  the  barometer  will 
have  been  conveyed. 

Even  in  such  a  simple  experiment  as  that  designed  to  prove  the  weight 
of  the  air,  there  is  a  choice  of  modes  of  operating,  these  modes  being  very 
different  as  to  conclusiveness  and  elegance.  Compare,  for  example,  these 
two  methods  of  illustratmg  the  weight  of  the  air  : 

First,  Weigh  a  flask  ;  remove  it  from  the  balance,  screw  it  on  the  air- 
pump  ;  exhaust  and  weigh  it  again.  The  difference  is,  of  course,  the 
weight  of  air  extracted  from  the  flask. 

Secondly.  £xhaust  a  flask  and  equipoise  it,  having  the  weight-pan 
slightly  the  heaviest.  Now  open  the  stop-cock,  and,  as  the  air  is  heard 
to  rush  in  with  a  whistling  noise,  call  attention  to  the  increase  in  weight. 

Any  teacher  who  will  try  these  two  methods  before  a  class  will  find 
how  differently  the  two  systems  will  strike  them.  In  the  first  case,  a  long 
interval,  and  the  several  operations  of  screwing,  unscrewing,  exhausting, 
attaching,  etc.,  so  break  up  the  contmuity  of  the  illustration  that  it  loses 
its  effect,  and  the  pupils  have  little  more  evidence  than  the  word  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  second  case,  the  whole  process  is  so  clear,  continuous,  and 
striking,  that  it  affects  the  mind  like  all  well-presented  facts.  It  is 
obvious  that  both  methods  might  be  combined  with  good  effect  in  the 
game  illustration.  On  looking  over  half  a  dozen  of  our  popular  text-books, 
I  find  that  the  first  plan  is  the  only  one  suggested.  Dr.  Draper,  in  his  text- 
book of  Natural  Philosophy,  minutely  directs  us  to  follow  the  second  plan. 
Such  an  experienced  teacher  and  skilful  manipulator  would,  undoubtedly, 
adopt  the  best  possible  method.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  difference  in 
these  two  methods,  so  far  as  absolute  proof  is  concerned.  The  patient 
investigator,  carefully  following  out  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  demon- 
stration, would  be  satisfied  with  either.  But  the  effect  upon  a  class  would 
be  very  different,  and  it  is  just  these  slight  alterations  which  make  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  iobjected  that  to  dwell  so  minutely  upon  each 
instrument  would  requure  more  time  than  can  well  be  devoted  to  any  one 
branch  of  study.  It  is,  however,  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  teacher 
whether  the  student  who  has  mastered  the  laws  and  facts  relating  to  the 
barometer,  the  galvanic  battery,  the  magnet,  the  steam-boiler,  etc,  has  not 
acquired  clearer  and  more  practically  valuable  ideas  than  he  who  has 
studied  generally  all  the  different  divisions  of  physics. 


A  TOUNOSTEB,  perusiuga  chapter  in  Genesis,  turned  to  his  mother  and 
inquired  if  people  in  those  days  used  to  do  sums  on  the  ground.  He  had 
been  reading  the  passage :  "  And  the  sons  of  men  multiplied  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth." 
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THE  FUGITIVE.— A  Dulooui. 

crasaotxm: 

Cbaslbs,  Kin^  of  England, 
Babksl,  apeasafU. 
CATMiinrB,  kit  t9if€, 

80U>EZBI. 

80KNX  I.— ^  Solitary  Spot.    TzKi— JTpMtii^. 

diaries  (in  disguise.)  In  this  quiet  spot^  I  would  that  I  might  foiget 
the  turmoil  of  faction  and  strife  that  surrounds  me,  and  find  rest.  Hunted 
like  a  wild  beast,  the  King  of  England  well  may  enyj  the  meanest  peasant. 
Ah,  here  are  signs  of  life  ;  yonder  is  a  woodman's  hut,  where,  mayhap,  I 
may  find  somewhat  to  appease  my  hunger.  The  Graying  stomach  must  be 
satisfied,  though  the  head  fall  for  it« 

SoxMB  11.—^  »naU  Boom,    Babnbl  tiUin^,    CAnsBon  dtaring  th§  taM«. 

Barnd.  I  tell  thee,  good  wife,  we  must  not  give  to  all  these  strangers 
that  come  our  way. 

Catherine.  Faith,  man,  an'  HI  do  as  I  please.  While  I  am  mistress 
here,  none  shall  go  hungry  from  the  door. 

BameL  But  we  must  be  prudent.  In  these  eidl  days  one  knows  not 
whom  he  serves.    Should  followers  of  the  king — 

Caih.  {interrupting.)  Always  afraid  for  thy  precious  pate.  I  tell  thee, 
man,  the  king — though  they  do  say  the  battle  went  sore  against  him — is 
still  our  king  ;  and  I  would  serve  him,  and  all  that  were  with  him.  Hark ! 
some  one  is  at  the  door.  [Barnel  opens  the  door.'] 

Charles.  Good-even,  good  man.  Canst  show  hospitality  to  a  poor 
wayfarer,  and  gi^e  him  food  ? 

Bamel  [eyeing  him  suspiciously.)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

Calh.  (pushing  Barkel  aside.)  What  does  the  man  want? 

Charles.  Food,  good  woman. 

Cath.  In  the  name  of  the  king,  then,  come  in.  Catherine  Arnold  will 
not  refuse  such  cheer  as  her  poor  hut  affords.    Would  it  were  better  I 

Bamel.  Nay,  good  wife,  an'  we  give  to  every  one  that  comes,  we  shall 
have  nothing  for  ourselves. 

Caih.  Peace,  man  I  We  have  food,  and  to  spare  (laying  the  table). 
Hark  ye,  stranger,  why  should  a  strong  man  be  beg^g  bread  when  the 
king  has  work  to  be  done  ?  Good  faith  I  were  I  a  man,  I  should  not  long 
be  idle. 

Charles.  And  what  wouldst  thou  do,  good  woman  ? 

Cath.  Do  ?  What  every  Englishman  should  do — fight  for  our  king 
and  his  cause,  untQ  that  canting  knave,  that  brewer's  lout,  Cromwell,  be 
brought  to  the  block. 
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Oharlee.  Would  that  thoa  wert  a  thousand  ment 

Cath.  Art,  then,  his  friend? 

Charles.  I  am. 

Bamel,  Thoa  shonldst  have  said  that  sooner.  I  would  not  then  hare 
feared  to  welcome  thee. 

Cath.  The  surly  dog  I    He  is  repenting  of  his  fll-manners,  I  trow. 

Charles.  Speak  not  harshly,  good  dame.  I  hare  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  jou  both. 

Caih.  Not  so,  good  sire.  But  draw  nigh  and  eat.  [Chablss  obe^fs^ 
while  they  vxdch  him  curiously.    Sound  of  approaching  horsemen.'] 

Bamel  {springing  up.)  Ayrskj  I  'Twere  death  to  us  were  you  fonnd 
here  by  Cromwell's  troopers.    Haste  I  or  we  are  undone. 

Charles.  God  forbid  that  your  hospitality  should  bring  you  harm  I 
I  wDlgo. 

Caih.  {angrily  to  her  husband.)  Cease,  fool  I  or  your  cowardice  will 
betray  us.  [Hurries  Charles  to  a  comer  and  conceals  him  vrith  bags 
of  meal.  A  loud  noise  at  the  door.  Barkbl  9i}iks  upon  a  setUe,  Cath- 
XBiNB  opens  the  door.    Armed  men  urithout.'] 

Leader  {entering.)  Good  woman,  has  a  stranger  passed  this  way  to* 
night? 

Cath.  No,  my  lord.    I  have  seen  none  pass. 

Leader.  Surely  he  must  have  come  this  way.  {To  his  men.)  Enter. 
We  will  search. 

Cath.  {indignantly.)  For  what  ? 

Leader.  For  that  son  of  Belial,  Charles,  whom  Cromwell — 

Cath.  {aghast.)  Our  king !    In  this  poor  hut  I 

Leader.  Ha !  Call'st  him  king  ?  Jade,  thou  liest  I  Thoa  hast  seen 
him.    {Seizing  Babnel.)  Who  is  this  ? 

Cath.  lis  my  husband,  good  sire  ;  he  is  ilL 

Leader  {shaking  Barnel.)  Hark  ye,  man.  Bestir  thyself.  Enowest 
thou  aught  of  Charles  ? 

Bamd  {trembling  with  fear.)  11    N-o.    No.    I — 

Cath.  My  lord,  do  not  disturb  him  ;  he  scarce  knows  what  he  says. 

Leader.  Man,  tell  me,  has  there  been  a  stranger  this  way  to-night  ? 

Bamel.  Nok),  my— lord.    I — I— oh,  but  Fm  rery  sick,  my  lord. 

Cath.  {angrily.)  Wouldst  worry  a  sick  man?  I  tell  thee  he  knows 
nothing  when  the  feyer  is  upon  him. 

Leader  {approaching  the  bags.)  What  haye  we  here  ?  Oom  ?  Lay 
hold,  men ;  our  horses  haye  need  of  this. 

Cath.  {beseechingly.)  Sorely,  my  lord,  an'  our  need  is  greater.  Do  not 
take  firom  us  our  only  store. 

Bamd  {tottering  forward.)  Nay,  nay,  good  sure,  you  must  not  take  that 

Leader  {seating  himself  upon  the pUe.)  Verily,  thou  death's  prize,  thou 
hast  great  concern  for  what  thoa  wilt  neyer  liye  to  eat.    Stand  back,  or 
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we  may  hasten  thy  burial.  [Barkel  cowers  bach  trembling  and  groan- 
ing.']    What  ails  the  man  T 

Cath.  lis  the  ferer,  mj  lord — ^the  ferer.  I  pnj  jon  disturb  him  no 
farther.    Yoa  bat  waste  time  here. 

Leader,  Trae.  He  is  not  here.  We  have  missed  the  trail  in  this  Tile 
wood,  and  mast  find  it  ere  the  night  falls.    Mount  I     [They  ride  avny.'] 

Cath.  {angrUy  to  her  husband.)  Fool  I  thy  craren  tongue  had  well- 
nigh  undone  us,  and  .betrayed  our  king.  Thy  trembling  knees  and  ashen 
face  were  better  than  thy  brains.    IRemoves  the  bags,"]    Your  majesty — 

Charles  {arising.)  Hope  has  sprung  up  within  me.  I  may  yet  escape. 
My  good  dame,  I  thank  thee  for  my  deliverance.  When  the  king  is  on 
his  throne  again,  thou  shalt  not  be  foi^tten. 


HENRY  HUDSON.* 


ALTHOTJOH  the  fame  of  Henry  Hudson  is  co-eztensiye  with  the  dyfl- 
ized  world,  there  are  few  men  of  whose  personal  history  so  little  has 
been  positirely  ascertained.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  him  prior  to 
April  19th,  1607,  when  he  suddenly  appears  as  a  captain  in  the  employ  of 
the  "  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers."  His  birth  and  parentage  are 
uncertain,  and  even  his  personal  appeariHice  is  unknown,  for  no  portrait  is 
extant.  Mr.  Read's  "  Historical  Inquiry''  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  deta^ 
mine  the  antecedents  and  family  connections  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Lower,  in  his  PatronymiGa  Bri^nniea,  gives  the  following  aoconnt  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  :  "  Hodgson,  the  son  of  Hodge  or  Roger.  Tbm 
name,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pronounced,  Hodgin,  while  in  the  south 
it  has  taken  not  only  the  pronunciation,  but  the  spelling  of  Hodson  or 
Hudson,  The  name  of  Hodgson  is  ancient  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  being 
found  in  the  records  of  temp,  Edward  I.,  and  the  Hodgsons  of  Stella  and 
Acton,  CO.  Northumberland,  trace  a  clear  pedigree  to  1424."  '^  Roger. 
....  From  it  are  formed  Roger3,^Rodgers,  Rogerson,  etc.,  and  firom 
its  nickname  Hodge,  Hodges,  Hodgson,  Hodgkin— Hodd,  Hodson,  Hud- 
son. The  Norman  patronymical  form  is  Fit^Roger,  and  the  Welsh  Ap- 
Roger,  now  Prodger."  These  names  appear  to  have  been  interchange- 
able, and  Mr.  Read  found  much  difficulty  in  tracing  persons,  it  being  by 
no  means  infrequent  for  a  man  to  vary  the  spelling  of  his  own  name  sey- 
eral  times  in  a  single  letter.  The  name  Hudson  was  spelled  in  twenty- 
one  ways  in  manuscripts  consulted  by  Mr.  Read. 

Our  author  first  identified  the  name  in  the  patent  given  by  Queen  Mary 
to  the  ''Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers/'  an  assodation  foanded  in 

•  A  Historioal  laqvlry  ooDosn^ff  Heniy  HudMui,  hU  Friencb,  B^lattTet,  tnd  "Eaij 
lilfo,  his  CoDDection  with  the'MoAOOvj  Company,  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Delaware 
Say.    By  John  Meredith  fiead,  Jt.    Aihany :  Joel  MirnseU.    8to,  pp.  S09.    |5.00. 
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1555  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  for  the  purpose  of  discoTering  a  northeasterly 
passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  This  company  still  exists,  though 
no  loDger  composed  of  explorers  bnt  of  merchants,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  Miisco7y  or  Bossia  Company.  In  the  original  patent  of  this  company 
Henry  Herdson  is  named  one  of  the  twenty-four  assistant-governors.  The 
same  person  is  mentioned  in  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the 
name  is  there  spelled  Hudson.  This  man  possessed  great  wealth  and 
belonged  to  the  skiimers  or  tanners  of  London,  one  of  the  twelve  privi- 
leged corporations  from  which  alone  the  Lord  Mayor  can  be  chosen.  He 
served  as  alderman,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Clinton  and  Say,  and 
died  of  pestilential  fever  in  1555,  at  London,  where  he  was  buried  with 
great  pomp.    He  left  three  daughters  and  eight  sons. 

The'Hadsons  seem  to  have  held  a  leading  position  in  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany. Thomas,  son  of  the  alderman,  belonged  to  a  circle  of  which  Sir 
Francis  Washingham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  prominent  members. 
Capt.  Thomas  Hudson,  evidently  a  relative  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  was 
commander  of  an  expedition  to  Persia,  fitted  out  by  the  company.  Mr. 
Bead  found  two  Hudsons  named  Christopher,  who  appear  from  Chancery 
proceedings  to  have  been  father  and  son.  The  younger  became  a  governor 
of  the  company,  and  took  part  in  many  of  its  heaviest  ventures.  Unfor* 
tnnately,  all  positive  information  respecting  him  ceases  in  1601,  just  six 
years  before  Henry  Hudson,  the  navigator,  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
American  coast  in  the  employ  of  the  Muscovy  Company. 

Having  traced  the  connection  of  the  family  with  the  '^  Company  ot 
Merchant  Adventurers,"  Mr.  Bead  concludes  that  in  all  probability  the 
discoverer  was  grandson  to  Alderman  Henry  Herdson  ;  and  that  he  was 
trained  in  the  service  of  the  Muscovy  Company.  Certainly  his  life  seems 
to  accord  with  the  latter  conclusion,  for  his  darling  object  was  to  discover 
a  northeast  or  northwest  passage  to  China  and  the  Indies,  which  was  the 
Tery  aim  of  the  company's  organization.  It  is  settled  that  he  was  a  citi- 
een  of  London,  and  had  a  house  there.  His  family  was  influential  He 
had  several  children,  but  only  one  son,  John^  who  belonged  to  his  crew 
and  shared  his  tragic  fate. 

Mr.  Bead  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  Hudson's  voyages,  containing  many 
facts  which,  we  apprehend,  will  be  new  to  some  of  his  readers.  On  May 
1st,  160t,  Hudson  started  from  GraVesend  upon  his  first  recorded  voyage. 
His  intention  was  to  cross  the  North  Pole  north  of  Greenland  ;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  this  design,  as  the  land  extended  further  to  the 
east  than  he  had  supposed,  and  a  wall  of  ice  extended  from  it  to  Spits- 
bergen. He  then  attempted  to  sail  through  Davis'  Straits ;  and  on  his 
homeward  voyage  tried  a  lower  latitude,  but  without  success.  On  April 
22d,  1608,  he  sailed  on  bis  second  recorded  voyage,  having  for  its  object 
the  discovery  of  a  n<»riheast  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  l^e  15th  day  of 
Jane  was  notable  in  this  voyage^  for  on  it  two  of  the  sailors  had  the  rare 
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privilege  of  seeing  a  mennaid,  which  was  accurately  described  in  the  log- 
book, as  cited  bj  Mr.  Bead.  After  remaiolDg  some  time  at  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  HadsoD,  seeing  no  prospect  of  an  opening  in  the  ice,  became  dis- 
heartened, and  returned  to  England,  arriving  August  26th,  1608. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  navigator  had  failed  to  discover 
the  northeast  passage,  yet  his  incidental  discoveries  were  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  gain  for  him  a  widespread  reputation.  The  Dutch  East  India 
Gompai^,  which  had  established  itself  as  a  rival  to  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, fearing  that  under  so  enterprising  an  explorer  the  northern  passage 
might  be  discovered,  and  their  advantages  thereby  destroyed,  determined  to 
enUst  Hudson  in  their  service.  Their  negotiations  were  successful,  and  Hud- 
son's third  great  voyage  was  made  under  their  auspices.  Why  or  when  he 
left  the  Muscovy  Company  is  not  precisely  known.  With  his  heart  still  mr 
tent  upon  the  discovery  of  a  ''  passage  by  the  north,  around  the  north  side 
of  Nova  Zembla,"  he  set  saQ  from  Amsterdam  on  the  4th  of  April,  1609. 
At  Nova  Zembla  he  found  the  ice  so  thick  as  to  render  progress  impossi- 
ble* His  crew  mutinied,  and  demanded  that  he  should  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, which  required  him  to  return  immediately  in  case  of  faOure.  How- 
ever, to  accomplish  something  worthy  of  his  reputation  would  not  suffer 
him  to  take  such  a  course,  and,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  he  determined 
to  seek  another  route.  On  May  14  th,  having  gained  the  consent  of  his 
officers  and  men,  he  turned  westward,  and  on  18th  July  anchored  in  (proba- 
bly) Penobscot  Bay.  Here  his  lawless  crew  attacked  a  party  of  Indians, 
who  were  approaching  the  boat  on  a  friendly  errand.  This  so*  alarmed 
Hudson  that  he  stood  out  at  sea  until  the  middle  of  August,  wh^n  be 
found  himself  off  the  James  River.  Again  steering  northward,  he  dis- 
covered Delaware  Bay  on  the  28th.  A  few  days'  observation  convinced 
him  that  the  passage  to  China  did  not  lie  that  way.  He  then  sailed  up 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  until  the  3d  day  of  September,  when  he  entered 
Hudson  River.  The  voyagers  reached  England  in  November.  The 
Dutch  sailors  were  permitted  to  go  home,  but  Hudson  was  detained,  and 
informed  that  thereafter  he  should  serve  his  own  country. 
*  In  April,  1610,  as  full  of  hope  as  ever,  he  departed  on  his  last  voyage 
in  search  of  the  northwest  passage.  Again  cursed  with  a  wicked  and 
mutinous  crew,  he  suffered  extreme  hardships  from  their  criminal  nuscon- 
duct  At  length,  on  Midsummer's  day,  1611,  though  he  had  just  divided 
his  last  bread  with  the  men,  the  ungrateful  crew^  thrusting  him  into  a  frail 
boat,  with  his  son  and  several  sick  sailors,  cut  him  adrift  to  perish  in  the 
arctic  seas,  amid  the  ^  great  waste  of  waters  which,  bearing  his  name,  is  his 
tomb  and  monument." 

]k[r.  Read  is  still  engaged  in  his  researches,  and  hopes  soon  to  present 
ioformation  which  will  clearly  establish  his  theories.  As  yet  his  aigo- 
ments  are  mainly  based  upon  hypothesis ;  nevertheless,  they  are  so  clorerly 
grouped  that  one  can  hardly  doubt  their  correctness. 
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Eets  to  Success  in  Modebn  Scholastic  Entebpbises. 

TT  is  presamed,  that,  in  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking,  it  is  the 
•*•  intent  of  the  party  interested  so  to  arrange  its  bearings  that  they  may 
terminate  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  preconceived  design.  In  business 
transactions,  which  comprise  the  larger  portion  of  snch  enterprises,  the 
goal  to  be  attained  is  the  acqnurement  of  wealth,  or  money,  its  representa- 
tive. To  the  masses  of  homanity,  and  therein  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses are  included, 

«  This  is  the  butt— the  end— 
The  Teiy  searinark  of  their  utmost  saJl.** 

If  this  be  so,  some  experience  enables  us  to  expose  to  public  view  how  this 
termination,  pecuniary  success,  has  latterly  often  been  (and  may  yet  be) 
obtained  by  one  who  seeks  it  in  city  communities  as  a  prindpal  of  a  mod- 
em fashionable  school. 

To  begin.  He  who  desires  to  succeed  in  such  a  position  will  find« 
primarily,  the  best  way  to  prosper  is  to  subordinate  every  thing  to  the 
public  will.  Both  children  and  parents  (tkia  is  the  right  order  of  proce- 
dure) are  to  be  consulted  on  all  occasions.  If  his  experience  runs  counter 
to  theur  desires,  let  him  abandon  it.  Above  all  things,  let  him  remember 
he  is  not  a  clergyman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  mankind,  but  a  school- 
teacher, whose  interest  is  to  make  money.  Let  him,  therefore,  avoid  strict 
and  old-fashioned  discipline.  In  the  present  age,  to  establish  a  really 
orderly  school  is  a  doubtful  experiment,  whilst  to  yield  gracefully  to  the 
public  will  is  a  certain  success.  The  mere  matter  of  education  is  a  second- 
ary concern.  The  real  effort  of  the  instructor  has  the  same  goal  as  that 
of  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant ;  and  he  will  not  here  fail  in  his  mission 
who  secures  his  own  and  his  family's  interest  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

Passing  over  the  selection  of  the  site  and  the  various  methods  by  which 
notable  references  are,  alas  I  at  present  too  easily  procured,  we  arrive  at 
the  first  grand  desideratum  required,  which  is,  "  novelty."  Either  some 
innovation  in  his  system,  or  some  promment  specialty  in  his  educational 
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coarse,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  matters  not  how  smgnlar  it  may  be ;  indeed, 
the  more  grotesque,  the  better  for  his  porpoee.  Let  it  be  the  broadsword 
exercise,  or  the  study  of  Hindostanee ;  some  novelty  the  fashionable  pab- 
lic  require  and  will  hare.  The  selected  specialty  should  be  broaght  to  the 
notice  of  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  on  all  occasions.  It  must  be 
explained  to  them,  that  (in  case  the  former  be  selected)  their  children  caiH 
not  even  walk  properly  without  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  broad- 
sword exercise ;  or,  if  the  language  be  the  object  chosen,  that  the  first 
principles  of  Eoglish  Grammar  are  sealed  books  to  youths  who  have  not 
previously  conquered  the  orientalism  of  Hindostanee. 

In  the  remark  on  discipline  it  is  not  intended  to  be  asserted  that  a 
school  can  be  conducted  without  some  order.  A  kind  of  rollickiug  guer- 
rilla authority  must  be  maintamed.  In  such  case  proper  opportunities 
must  be  seized,  and  the  laws  enforced  on  proper  objects.  Discrimination 
in  public  or  private  schools  largely  obtains  at  present  In  the  cases  of 
the  children  of  notabilities,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  description  of  levia- 
than, in  the  Book  of  Job, 

"  Lay  thine  hand  upon  him,  xemember  the  battle^  do  no  moie." 

It  is  true^  this  favoritism  may  cause  some  heartbummgs  in  little  breasts, 
but  there  is  no  good  without  its  modicum  of  evil.  Remember,  it  is  neces- 
sary. Remember  also,  that  schools  such  as  are  now  treated  of  are  better 
governed  by  tact  than  by  laws. 

As,  without  perfect  order  ^nd  discipline,  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
steady  progress,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  its  similitude.  Real 
knowledge  must  be  improvised  by  superficial.  Par  exemple :  in  Arith- 
metic begm  with  extraction  of  the  cube  root  and  work  down  to  addition. 
Of  course,  the  professors  who,  at  stated  periods,  visit  the  school  must 
conform  to  its  regulations.  Sketches  must  be  shown  executed  by  pupils 
who  know  not  how  to  draw.  Supersede  Bertini  by  Mozart  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  a  general  rule,  rising  men  are  more  pleasant  and  reliable  than 
established  professors.  Any  thing  is  preferable  to  submission  (in  matters 
of  instruction  or  discipline)  to  the  caprices  of  old  fogies,  who  insist  on 
children  walking  up  the  hill  of  science,  in  preference  to  the  modem  method 
of  flying  and  lighting  on  its  summit. 

Another  key  to  success  is  show  or  exhibition.  If  a  girls'  school,  in 
emulation  of  some  of  the  larger  scholastic  centers,  set  apart  one  day  in  the 
week  for  the  reception  of  the  public.    This  methodical  arrangement,  it  is 
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{ffesomed,  is  copied  firom  the  Chinese,  who,  preyioos  to  the  time  of  the 
great  oommissioDer  Lin,  appointed  one  day  in  the  year  in  which  to  search 
for  opiam.  Dae  notification  having  been  given  to^  foreign  barbarians,  they, 
as  a  matter  of  coorse,  never  foand  any.  In  like  manner,  parents  will  find 
those  establishments  in  which  the  "  reception"  cnstom  is  practiced — ^never 
imprepared. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  wonld  be  well  to  spare  the  children  the  dry 
dmdgery  of  another  morning's  toil  in  the  winter,  by  sacrificing  a  day  now 
and  then  to  scientific  or  mosical  entertainments.  Patronize  lectures  on 
all  subjects ;  they  are  an  easy  method  of  imparting  instnzction,  which  saves 
mnch  toll  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  In  summer-time,  occasionally 
organice'  the  school  into  an  ezploring  party,  and  go  in  search  of  geological 
or  botanical  curiosities.  As  these,  however,  are  common,  an  additional 
charm  might  be  found  in  a  piscatorial  expedition,  which,  on  the  sesrline, 
might  also  be  termed  (for  despite  of  Shakespeat^e  there  is  much  in  a  name) 
a  "conchological  survey.''  Credit  is  taken  for  this  suggestion,  it  being 
surmised  that  this  mine  has  never  been  worked.  Careful  attention  to  the 
foregoing  hints  will  be  found,  in  cities,  very  certain  to  command  success. 


Pebvebted  Educatiox. 


IT  28  rashly  assumed  by  many  patriotic  people  that  our  public  schools 
are  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties,  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  nation. 
Even  those  who,  in  their  ceal  for  the  good  cause,  find  much  in  our  schools 
to  condemn,  are  careful  to  avow  the  belief  that  the  good  in  them  vastly 
surpasses  the  evil,  and  that  their  aggregate  effect  conduces  greatly  to  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  permanence  of  its  institutions. 
But  this,  it  seems,  is  a  mistake,  a  grievous  error,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  ITie  Weekly  Dull  Blower  of  this  city. 
In  a  recent  number  of  that  loyal  and  intelligent  paper  appears  a  'deader'' 
which  annihilates  our  confidence  in  the  schoolmaster,  exposes  the  weak* 
ness  and  wickedness  of  our  schools,  and  deplores  the  ''  perverted  educa- 
cation"  which  results  therefrom.  A  terrible  example  is  made  of  Massa- 
diusetts.  This  State,  the  D.  B.  avers  ivlth  characteristic  regard  for 
truth  and  good  grammar,  "is  full  of  schools,  but  no  State  or  people  in 
the  land  are  so  ignorant  or  so  incapable  of  self-government.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  opposed  every  acquisition  of  territory,  every  step  of 
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national  progress,  and,  as  a  State,  nerer  yet  fnmisbed  a  single  soldier  or  a 
single  dollar  for  the  national  defence."  What  a  blow  to  the  historic  pride 
of  Massachusetts,  and  how  hamiliating  mnst  this  sweeping  chaige  of  igno* 
ranoe  be  to  the  galaxy  that  reyolyes  about  the  Hub  I 

It  appears,  likewise,  that  oor  ''Abolition  press  and  preachers,  •  •  . 
poor,  deluded,  besotted  creatures,"  are  as  bad  as  the  schoolmasters ; — 
"  they  have  the  amazing  impudence  to  talk  of  the  superior  intelligence  of 
the  North  I"  Surely,  they  can  nerer  have  seen  the  D.  B.,  or  they  would 
be  less  extravagant  in  their  estimate  of  Northern  intelligence. 

But  the  closing  outburst  of  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  D.  B.  sor- 
passes  every  thing.  *'  Indeed,"  it  exclaims,  "  few  of  the  teachers,  preachers, 
professors,  etc.,  [especially  thie  etc,]  that  have  charge  of  the  institutions 
of  learning  have  the  remotest  idea  of  true  liberty ;  and  if  they  could  all 
be  driven  fh>m  the  land  and  their  school-houses  burned,  it  would  be  a 
stupendous  gain  to  Republican  liberty." 

Every  good  citizen  will  perceive  the  truth  and  Justice  of  all  this,  and 
will  rejoice  to  aid  the  execution  of  so  patriotic  a  proposition.  We 
would  respectfully  suggest,  however,  that  the  driving  and  burning  be  post- 
poned to  a  cooler  season.  It  is  too  much  even  for  comfortable  oonteuh 
plation  this  hot  weather. 


Journalistic  Honebtt. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  the  honesty  of 
educational  journals,  we  expressed  the  belief  that,  without  excep- 
tion, the  conductors  of  such  journals  in  the  ITnited  States  were  honorable 
men.  We  would  be  sorry  to  have  to  abandon  that  belief  or  to  retract 
our  expression  of  it.  Nevertheless,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  faith 
in  its  generality  has  been  seriously  shaken  ;  and  that,  too,  by  our  nearest 
neighbor— 2%e  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  In  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  fair-looking  monthly  we  find,  copied  in  full  from  our  May  num- 
ber, an  interesting  article  entitled  "  A  Few  of  My  TVoubles  ;"  but  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  acknowledgment  of  the  source  from  which  it 
was  obtained.  The  same  article  has  been  extensively  reproduced  througb- 
out  the  country,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  other  instance  in  which  it  has  not 
been  duly  accredited  to  the  Monthly.  Now,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  such  use  of  our  articles  ;  we  have  repeatedly  said  that  our 
editorial  brethren  are  welcome  to  any  thing  in  the  Monthlt,  provided 
due  credit  is  ^'uer». 
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In  the  preseDt  case,  if  the  offending  jonmal  did  not  itself  prove  the  con- 
trarjy  we  woold  have  charitably  supposed  the  theft  to  be  not  so  much 
intentional  as  the  result  of  an  ignorance  of  professional  courtesj.  Bnt^ 
since  the  entire  number,  with  a  trifling  exception,  was  made  up  of  pickings 
from  other  educational  papers — all  properly  acknowledged — and  stealings 
from  the  Monthly,  we  can  see  in  such  conduct  nothing  but  intentional 
discourtesy  and  dishonesty.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  met  this  side  of  Canada.  For  the  good  name  and  fame  of  American 
educators,  we  hope  it  will  be  the  last. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Camp,  the  resident  editor  of  the  Jour" 
naif  being  in  England  at  the  time,  was  not  directly  responsible  for  this 
occurrence.  No  doubt,  he  supposed  he  was  leaving  an  honest  man  in 
charge. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


9f 


"A  TEW  OP  MY  TROUBLES.' 

1WAS  much  interested  in  the  account  which  a  contributor  in  your  last 
number  gives  so  graphically  and  playfully  of  her  troubles  in  school- 
keeping,  and  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  lend  her  some  little  aid  in  ridding  her- 
self of  them. 

.The  grand  source  of  her  troubles  evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  she 
teaches  after  a  stereotyped  plan,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial,  and  is  so  fixed  by  long^contmued  custom,  that  few  teachers 
have  the  boldness  to  break  loose  from  it,  in  the  face  of  the  expectations 
of  parents  and  the  requirements  of  school-committees.  It  is  the  plan 
that  makes  education  consist  mostly  in  mere  drilling — in  the  teaching  of 
letters,  and  words,  and  forms  of  expression,  and  processes,  whUe  the  inter- 
esting realities,  the  things,  to  which  these  relate  are  left  to  be  learned  by 
chance.  Such  a  mode  of  teaching  must  necessarily  be,  as  your  contributor 
says  it  is,  "dull,  commonplace,  absurd,  wearisome."'  Its  influence,  there- 
fore, both  on  pupil  and  teacher  must  be  in  some  respects  bad.  Of  its  in- 
^uence  on  the  teacher,  Dr.  Holland  says  truththlly,  ''  I  suppose  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  something  in  the  business  of  teaching  [be  should 
have  said,  as  commonly  pursued']  which  tends  to  make  the  character 
dry  f  and  he  attributes  this  to  an  "everlasting  handling  of  materials  that 
have  lost  their  interest,'^  which,  he  says  very  truly,  "  is  a  very  depressing 
process.'^  In  elucidating  the  subject,  he  remarks  that  ^  there  is  a  class  of 
teachers  who  seem  to  be  really  interested  in  the  drudgery  of  repetition, 
and  these  are  ail  dry  characters,  and  they  grow  dryer  and  dryer  till  they 
die." 

Now,  your  contributor  is  not  one  of  these  dry  characters.  If  she  were, 
she  would  not  be  restive  and  discontented  in  pursuing  the  common  routine 
which  custom  has  prescribed.     She  longs  for  something  better — some- 
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thing  lei»  dry— and  longs  ao  hard  that  she  utters  forth  her  tronUes  frankly 
and  freel J. 

The  great  caose  of  the  dryness  of  teaching  is  a  lack  of  interest,  and  this 
comes,  as  already  hinted,  from  the  shutting  oot  of  ihinga,  and  making 
edacation  a  mere  concern  of  toards.  The  memorixing  of  woids  and  forma  ^ 
expression  is  made  the  chief  thing,  and  thinking  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  so  is  mostly  left  undone,  and  what  little  is  done  is  very  indefiite  and 
loose.  Hence  yonr  oontribator  says  yery  tmly,  **  My  papils  only  get  a  smat- 
tering of  their  Tarioos  studies.  Yery  few  of  them  e?er  thoroughly  inTeati- 
gate  any  subject  It  is  a  mournful  fact  that  the  rising  generation  are  not 
troubled  with  hungerings  and  thlrstings  after  knowl^ge."  And  her  ex- 
perience, thus  frankly  stated,  is  just  the  truth  about  teaching  in  general. 

But  make  mere  memorizing,  as  it  should  be,  sobsidiary  to  thinking, 
instead  of  letting  it  completely  smother  thinking,  as  is  commonly  done  in 
the  school-room — prompt  to  thinking  and  guide  it ;  and  a  new  face  will 
be  put  upon  things  at  once — a  new  life  will  be  waked  up  m  the  pupils,  the 
life  which  thought  always  gives.  Real  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of 
things,  is  now  communicated,  and  your  contributor,  with  such  teaching 
inaugurated,  will  no  longer  have  any  "  nusgiyings''  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  that  "  knowledge  is  power."  It  is  the  knowledge  of  mere  words 
and  technicalities  that  she  finds  to  be  so  powerless,  and  not  that  which  is 
gained  by  thinking.  Of  the  power  of  this  latter  knowledge  the  pupil, 
OYen  though  very  young,  will  be  conscious  quite  as  readily  as  the  teacher, 
and  this  consciousness  will  awaken  ''  hungerings  and  thlrstings  after  know- 
ledge." 

Thus  waking  np  the  minds  of  her  pupils  to  vigorons  action,  your  contrib-' 
ntor  may  realize  in  full  what  **  the  eloquent  and  popular  Mr.  B."  says  of 
her  vocation.  She  may  build  temples  ''that  shall  stand  when  palaces  have 
crumbled  and  the  adamantine  hills  have  melted  away^"  and  kindle  lights 
"  that  shall  shine  on  when  the  world  is  lost  in  min,  and  the  stars  and  warn 
have  ceased  to  be.''  Surely,  ''  it  is  a  glorious  work"  thtta  **  to  train  im- 
mortal minds  f  for  it  is  the  training  of  the  thought  wluch  may  go  on  for- 
ever, and  not  the  mere  crowding  the  memory  with  words,  which  will  easfly 
fade  from  it  unless  by  mere  chance  some  thinking  happens  to  be  connected 
with  them. 

Your  contributor  seems  to  think  that  such  schools  as  hers  will  stand  a 

eK)r  chance  of  sending  forth  to  the  world,  as  is  indicated  by  Edward 
verett,  in  some  speech,  any  Newtons,  or  Herschels,  or  Franklins.  It  is 
certainly  true,  we  mnst  allow,  that  the  stereotype  plan  of  teaching  is  not 
calculated  to  develop  the  germs  of  such  minds,  but  rather  represses  thdr 
growth.  It  does  not  furnish  the  food  which  such  minds  crave,  and,  ther^ 
fore,  they  are  very  apt  in  the  school-room  to  be  accounted  dull,  in  com- 
parison with  the  fadk  memorizers  who  pertly  and  glibly  recite  words  and 
technicalities  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  and  the  admiration  of  visitors, 
the  absence  of  the  questioning  of  thought  really  favoring  the  even  onflow 
of  the  recitation.  But  the  teaching  of  things,  in  place  of  mere  words,  is 
calculated  to  develop  such  minds ;  and  if  tins  mode  of  teaching  were  gen- 
erally adopted,  vastly  greater  numbers  of  the  scholars  that  go  out  from 
our  schools  would  be  found  in  the  walks  of  science,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Newton,  and  Herschel,  and  Franklin. 
The  extent  to  which  the  teaching  of  things  is  left  out  in  ordinary  edo- 
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cation  qannot  be  realized  bj  anj  one  till  he  has  applied  tests  which  will 
show  it.  I  have  applied  sach  tests.  I  will  give  bat  a  single  example. 
A  class  of  Terj  bright  boys  in  a  public  school  were  reciting  square 
measare.  Sospectlng  that,  after  all,  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
reciting  abont,  I  asked  them  if  they  could  any  of  them  tell  me  what  the 
difference  is  between  a  foot  and  a  square  foot.  They  all  stared  at  me 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say  that  I  had  asked  a  question  which 
I  had  no  bnsmess  to  ask.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  blank  expression 
of  ignorance.  To  test  the  matter  still  farther,  I  asked  if  any  of  them 
would  go  to  the  blackboard  and  make  first  a  foot,  and  then  a  square  foot. 
SeTeral  hands  were  held  up,  and  the  teacher  told  one  of  the  boys  to  go  to 
the  blackboard.  As  he  began  by  making  a  curved  line,  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  making.  "  A  heel,  sir,"  said  he.  This  did  not  provoke  a  langh  in 
the  class,  as  it  would  have  done  if  they  appreciated  the  blunder.  The 
fault  in  the  teaching  here  was,  that  the  teacher  took  it  for  granted  that 
her  pupils  knew  what  the  things — ^the  square  inches  and  feet — ^were,  about 
which  they  were  to  recite. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said  that  the  young  pupils  which  one  has  at  the 
very  outset  of  education  cannot  be  interested  about  things,  and  that  the 
teaching  must  necessarily  be  much  about  letters  and  words.  Just  the 
reverse.  Things  are  what  they  are  naturally  most  interested  in,  and  the 
teaching  about  things  supplies  the  food  which  their  minds  crave.  The 
drilling  in  letters  and  words  is  necessary,  it  is  true,  but  it  should  be  made 
supplementary  and  subsidiary  to  the  teaching  of  things.  Your  contribu* 
tor  complains  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  Qeorge  (a  very  bright  boy,  I  dare 
say)  remember  even  the  letter  A.  Why  7  Because  there  is  really  no 
interest  about  the  mere  figure  of  that  lettw.  But  let  her  show  him  the  pic-  - 
ture  of  a  cat  with  the  name  underneath,  asking  him  about  lus  cat  at  home, 
and  talking  with  him  about  the  habits  of  cats.  In  Uiis  way  she  can  interest 
him  in  the  letters  that  make  up  the  name  eat.  Or,  without  any  such  direct 
connection  between  things  and  letters,  we  can  interest  the  child  in  the  learn- 
ing of  his  letters  by  first  mterestlng  him  in  things.  And  when  he  comes  to 
get  a  little  stock  of  words  on  hand,  there  is  a  world  of  things  about 
which  he  can  be  taught ;  and  this  sort  of  teaching  should  not  only  be 
the  main  staple  of  his  education,  but  it  should  be  considered  the  chief 
means  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  language.  The  teaching  of  language 
by  grammars  and  reading-books,  so  common  even  now  with  all  our  im- 
provements, is  not  only  a  drj  way,  but  an  ineffectual  one.  There  is  alto- 
gether too  much  of  mere  drilling  in  it.  Beading  and  spelling  should  both 
be  connected,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  with  the  actual  learning  of  facts. 

I  would  say,  then,  to  your  contributor,  who,  I  know  by  her  interesting 
article,  is  really  destined  to  be  ''  a  tip-top  teacher'^— take  your  pupils  out 
into  the  broad  field  of  nature  in  your  teachings,  and  then  you  will  not  need 
to  go  out  of  the  school-room  to  get  "  a  whole  skyfhll  of  fresh  air.''  You 
will  thus  bring  the  whole  beautifd  worl<l  around  you  into  that  school-room, 
instead  of  shuttmg  it  out,  as  is  done  now  according  to  the  prescribed 
modes  of  education*  Break  away  from  the  bonds  of  custom.  Banish  the 
fear  of  school  committees,  and  ten  to  one  you  will  in  a  short  time  convince 
them  that  you  are  right. 

One  word  more.  Your  contributor  complains  that  she  has  trouble  ui 
governing  her  pdiool.    On  this  point  I  simply  remark,  that  pupils  who 
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are  interested  in  their  stndies  are  more  easilj  governed  than  those  who 
are  not ;  and  that,  therefore,  where  drilling,  with  aU  its  tediam  and  dry- 
ness, is  made  the  snm  and  substance  of  education,  a  much  more  active  and 
watchful  discipline  is  needed  than  where  a  knowledge  of  thinfrs  is  made 
the  staple  of  teaching,  and  mere  drilling  is  considered  as  subsidiary  to 
this.  A  Tkacbeb. 


aEOaRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS  OP  OERMANY. 

NnMBSBO,  Jalj,  ISM. 

IN  a  former  letter  I  alluded,  with  some  detail,  to  the  excellent  atlases 
published  in  Gotha  by  the  house  of  Justus  Perthes,  and  known,  more 
or  less,  to  geographical  scholars  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  hint  from  our  honored  American  educator,  Hon.  Heniy 
Barnard,  to  speak  in  some  one  of  my  letters  to  the  Educational  Monthly 
about  the  best  geographical  publications  of  Germany,  with  especial  view 
to  the  wants  of  school  libraries  of  reference,  I  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal  to  some  of  the  other  best  works  issued  in 
this  country,  and  more  especially  to  those  which  are  published  in  Berlin. 

The  two  heaviest  houses  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  original  atlases, 
are,  as  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha,  and  Diedrich 
Beimer  of  Berlin.  During  the  past  winter  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  have  found  him  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  traditional  idea  of  book-publishers,  as  an 
ignorant,  sordid,  pushing,  and  unscrupulous  class  of  men.  Mr.  Beimer  is  a 
man  of  scholarly  habits  and  tastes,  a  man  of  mde  geographical  reading, 
and  connected  with  the  very  best  society  which  the  intellectual  capital  of 
Central  Europe  furnishes.  His  honor  and  probity  are  even  more  strongly 
to  be  commended  than  his  intelligence  and  culture.  His  scale  of  opera- 
tions is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Gotha  house,  but  the  works  which 
he  publishes  are  quite  as  valuable.  To  a  certain  extent  these  two  houses 
are  rivals,  but  their  rivalry  is  entirely  free  from  a  taint  of  that  sordid 
meanness  which  sometimes  creeps  into  trade.  Justus  Perthes  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  having  his  works  revised  and  authenticated  by  the  eminent 
geographer  Petermann ;  Beimer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  assistance  of 
the  no  less  eminent  Kiepert.  These  two  men  are  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  two  geographers  of  the  age,  although  the  blending  of  scientific 
attainments  is  different  in  them,  and  unlike,  too,  that  found  in  our  own 
countryman.  Prof.  Guyot  Petermann  is  the  greatest  living  chartographer, 
and  cisartography  is  the  one  province  where  he  is  truly  strong.  He  is  a 
man  who  studies  the  geography  of  the  present  time,  the  geography  of 
past  ages,  and  the  reciprocal  connection  of  history  and  geography  are  sub- 
jects to  which  he  has  paid  little  attention.  Nor  is  he  specially  versed  in 
the  sister  sciences,  though  by  no  means  ignorant  of  them.  I  mean  by  this 
that  has  not  that  special  training  m  geology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  which 
characterizes  Prof.  Guyot.  He  is  a  man  who  has  steadily,  from  youth  up, 
under  the  training  of  the  eminent  Bitter  and  Berghaus  at  the  outset,  pnr 
sued  the  difficult  task  of  constructing  original  maps  from  the  materiab 
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collected  bj  trayellers  and  goyernment  Bunrejors,  No  man  knows  the 
face  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now,  more  perfectly  than  he.  All  the  physical 
leatnres  of  all  the  continents  are  as  familiar  to  his  eje  as  the  ornaments 
of  his  library,  and  whenever  he  glances  at  a  map  where  the  imagination  of 
the  arti'it  has  allowed  itself  scope  in  inserting  mountains  and  in  tracing 
riyers,  Petermann's  eye  can  detect  the  transgression  at  a  glance.  He  is  in 
just  his  sphere  as  the  editor  of  the  MiUheUungerij  a  monthly  journal  of 
geographical  discoyery,  and  all  the  latest  items  are  forwarded  at  once  to 
him,  and  when  properly  authenticated  appear  in  the  atlases  of  Justus 
Perthes.  Whenever  coal-fields  are  found  in  Spitzbergen,  new  lakes  in 
Central  Africa,  new  routes  opened  in  Australia,  new  cities  mf«8tigated 
in  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  monthly  maps  of  the  MiUheilungen  at  once  re- 
cord it  and  carry  the  newly  gained  knowledge  to  the  geographical  public 
of  the  world.  The  only  Oerman  rival  of  this  journal  is  the  Znttachri/i  der 
Erdhunde,  published  by  Beimer  and  edited  by  Prof.  Koner  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter being  occupied  by  the  care  of  the  great  IJniyersity  Library  of  Berlin, 
he  is  unable  to  devote  his  attention  to  geographical  studies  with  the 
incessant  application  which  characterizes  Petermann. 

Kiepert,  who  controls  the  chief  publications  of  Mr.  Reimer,  is  well 
known  in  America  and  England.  Even  if  he  had  no  other  claim  to  our 
regard  than  the  maps  to  Bobinson^a  Biblical  Researches^  he  would  be 
worthy  of  all  his  fame,  for  those  maps  have  almost  pever  been  surpassed. 
As  a  chartographer  he  has  perhaps  not  quite  the  skill  of  Petermann,  and 
although  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  present  condition  of  geographical 
knowledge  in  every  part  of  the  world,  he  is  still  more  conversant  with  the 
geography  of  the  past.  There  are  some  departments  in  which,  as  a  geo- 
grapher, he  has  no  rivals  ;  one  of  these  is  his  familiarity  with  modem 
languages.  I  know  of  no  geographer,  excepting  Berghaus  and  Kiepcrt, 
who  is  acquainted  with  Russian,  one  of  the  tongues  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  geographer.  Kiepert  is  even  versed  in  the  Arabic,  the  language  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  people  ;  and  this  acquisition  is  of  the  first  importance. 
He  being,  beyond  comparison,  the  first  living  authority  respecting  the 
whole  field  covered  by  ancient  geography,  a  tract  now  largely  in  posses- 
sion of  Arabic-speaking  tribes,  he  is  enabled  to  do  what  such  great  scholars 
as  Batter  have  fiiiled  to  do,  namely,  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of 
orthography  into  Arabic  names.  And  Kiepert  is,  what  Petermann  makes 
no  pretensions  to  being,  a  thorough  historical  scholar,  and  so  his  works 
take  a  wider  range  than  those  of  the  Ootha  geographer.  Both  of  them 
are  agreeable,  kindly,  whole-hearted  men,  although  I  am  told  that  no  man 
can  l^  more  brusque' than  Kiepert  on  deserved  occasion. 

The  principal  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Kiepert  are  the  Hand 
Atlas,  the  Smaller  Atlas  for..  Schools,  the  Ancient  Atlas,  the  Wall  Map 
of  Palestine,  and  various  special  maps  of  countries  ;  two  of  which,  those 
of  Turkey  and  of  Russia,  have  been  recently  published.  The  Hand  Atlas 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  faithfulness.  In  execution  it  is  far  inferior  to 
the  great  Royal  Atlas  of  Keith  Johnston ;  but  in  accuracy  it  has  proba- 
bly no  superior.  The  maps  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Gotha  Stieler 
Atlas ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  form  of  Stieler  is  the  most  practical,  and 
the  size  is  such  that  few  readers  have  occasion  to  look  up  places  which  are 
not  given  on  its  pages.  Tet,  if  one  is  looking  for  the  most  complete  atlas 
published  in  Qermany,  ho  most  secnie  Siepert's  Hand  Atlas.    The  pre- 
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cise  price  I  do  not  remember,  bnt  I  think  that  the  work  can  be  imported 
for  less  than  fifteen  dollars.  The  size  of  each  page  is  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  by  two. 

Kiepert  has  a  reduced  form  of  this  noble  atlas,  and  an  abbreylated 
edition  of  this,  inclnding  the  most  important  maps,  and  adapted  to  the 
nse  of  schools.  Tlie  latter  can  be  imported  for  less  than  two  dollars,  and 
is  an  exceedingly  yaloable  work,  and  one  which  may  be  cordially  com- 
mended to  oar  American  teachers.     ^ 

One  of  the  important  articles  pnblished  by  Mr.  Reimer,  and  prepared 
by  Kiepert,  is  his  series  of  globes,  which  are  not  more  remarkable  for 
their  cheapness  than  fbr  their  beaaty.  The  ten-inch  size  is  expressly  to 
be  commended.  They  are  sold  at  three  different  prices,  depending  on 
the  moanting,  bnt  the  most  practical  form  is  the  one  with  the  half-brass 
meridian,  costing  here  a  som  eqniralent  to  seren  and  a  half  dollars  Amer- 
ican money.  The  atlases  named  are  far  superior  to  any  that  I  have  erer 
seen  in  American  schools,  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  both  the 
maker  and  the  publisher  to  see  them  introduc^  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  few  years  ago  when  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  was  in  Berlin  last,  he  saw 
this  series  of  atlases  in  their  German  lettering.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
them,  that  he  asked  the  publisher  to  cause  an  edition  to  be  made  with  English 
instead  of  German  names  of  places.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an 
English  edition  was  prepared.  The  American  war  came  on,  and  the  edi- 
tion is  not  known  as  it  should  be  ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  now  for  it  to  be 
taken  up  by  some  house,  and  introduced  to  the  favorable  knowledge  of 
our  public.  They  can  unquestionably  be  imported  and  delivered  to  our 
schools  for  eleven  or  twelve  dollars  of  our  present  currency. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  Beimer  also  publishes  globes  of  a 
larger  size,  nearly  or  quite  three  feet  in  diameter,  which,  when  handsomely 
mounted,  make  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  ornaments  for  parlor  or  school- 
room. They  vary  in  price,  ftom  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  (gold),  and 
are  all  executed  under  the  auspic^  of  Prof.  Kiepert.  These  are  published 
ia  German,  it  is  true,  but  this  need  be  but  a  slight  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
pmdiasing  them,  since  not  one  name  in  ten  is  at  all  different  in  the  German 
spelling  fhmi  what  it  is  in  the  English.  I  remember  seeing  one  of  these 
large  globes  m  the  dinin^room  of  Prof.  Barth,  and  of  being  struck  with  its 
excellence  and  with  its  great  beauty,  even  when  regarded  only  as  an  orna- 
ment. Our  larger  schools  and  colleges,  which  seek  a  globe  not  merely  as 
an  instrament  for  use  but  a  decoration  of  the  teacher's  platform,  could 
hardly  do  better  than  to  import  one  of  Kiepert's  large  globes.  Of  the 
smaller  ones  I  need  not  speak,  since  the  ten-inch  size  is  small  enough  and 
cheap  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  most  schools  advanced  enough  to  need 
a  globe  at  all.  Still,  I  ought  not  to  omit  saying  that  Mr.  Reimer  publishes 
an  article  not  much  known  in  America,  but,  according  to  my  own  experi- 
ence, of  great  utility,  viz.,  relief  globes.  These  are  about  thirteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  cost  here  about  ten  dollars  (gold).  Thej  are  the  best  help 
that  I  know  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  general  character  of  the 
elevations  of  the  earth's  suif ace.  Nothing  c^  quite  take  the  place  of 
these  relief  globes ;  engraving  can  very  nearly  do  so,  but  not  quite. 

Among  the  other  publications  of  Mr.  Beimer  are  the  immense  and 
expensive  atlases  whkh  accompany  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  the  globes  of 
Adami,  the  mftthematioal  charts  of  Wenzel,  the  meteorological  works  of 
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Dore,  and  a  variety  of  special  maps  from  the  hands  of  Eiepert  and  other 
eminent  chartographers.  I  hare  ahreadj  alluded  to  the  Monthly  Journal 
of  Geographical  Discovery,  which,  although  not  so  ably  edited  as  Peter- 
mann's  Mitthielungen  nor  so  finely  printed,  is  a  sterling  work.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  German  language  is  so  little  kno¥m  among  our  teachers 
as  to  make  it  of  little  use  if  introduced  into  our  schools. 

Among  the  other  yaluable  geographical  publications  of  BerHn  are  the 
excellent  relief  maps  and  glol^,  published  by  E.  Schotte,  and  the  new 
photo-lithographic  maps  of  Raaz,  published  by  Eorn.  Mr.  Schotte's 
reliefs  are  not  originals,  but  they  are  well  made  and  are  faithful  transcripts 
of  the  maps  of  Justus  Perthes  and  Relmer.  The  best  of  all  is  one  of 
Palestine,  about  three  feet  by  two,  which  costs  about  four  doDars  (gold), 
and  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  Sunday-schools  as  well  as  day-school^. 
Tet  these  are  heavy  and  rather  troublesome  articles  to  export,  and  a  good 
substitute  is  to  be  had  in  the  excellent  photo-lithographic  maps  of  0. 
Baaz.  These  are  first  photographed  from  relief  maps  and  then  lithographed, 
the  result  being  the  best  imitation  of  nature  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Messrs.  Eorn  &  Go.  are  now  preparing  an  atlas,  the  first  proofs  of  which 
I  have  seen,  and  of  which  I  hare  the  happiest  hopes.  The  maps  are  large, 
and  they  present  a  country  like  Switzerland  even  before  the  eye  with  such 
wonderful  distinctness,  that  every  great  mountain-form  stands  forth  almost 
with  the  vividness  of  relief.  I  would  rather  have  some  of  these  maps 
of  Baaz,  than  some  of  the  poor  Bamerkeller  reliefs  which  used  to  come 
over  to  us  from  Switzerland.  The  art  of  making  them  is  a  new  one,  and 
was  discovered  by  an  American  living  in  Australia.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  the  photographic  atlases  are  already  known  in  our  country;  but  if  not, 
their  elegance  and  attractions  will  yet  make  them  known* 

The  atlases  and  kindred  works  mentioned  in  this  letter  and  the  preceding 
are  the  most  important  published  in  Germany,  and  form  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  the  student,  not  only  in  the  Old  World  but  in  the  New  as 
well.  This,  of  course,  is  the  only  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  on  them  so 
fully.  The  thorough  geographers  of  the  country  where  I  write,  while  fully 
recognizing  the  great  artistic  merit  displayed  in  the  maps  of  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  do  not  indorse,  with  equal  emphasis,  their 
authenticity.  We  shall  unquestionably  have  in  Prof.  Guyot's  series  what 
will  stand  as  high  as  any  thing  produced  in  Gotha  or  Berlin  ;  and,  in  course 
of  time,  I  have  no  question  that  the  l)est  atlases  in  the  world  will  be  pub- 
lished in  America,  the  public  which  calls  for  them  being  so  much  larger 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Bat  at  present  we  have  to  look  to  Ger- 
many for  our  best  work. 

In  closing  this  letter  let  me  briefly  mention  the  works  already  alluded 
to,  published  by  both  the  houses  of  Perthes  and  Beimer,  which  should 
enter  into  a  first-class  school-library  of  reference.  I  exclude  Snyder's 
wallHoaps,  because  for  us  they  are  practically  rendered  of  little  or  no 
service  by  the  publication  of  GuyoVs  maps  of  the  same  character. 

1.  Spruner's  Historical  Atlas.  Two  sizes,  the  largest  much  the  best. 
Westermann  of  ^New  York  furnishes,  however,  a  list  of  all  of  the  maps, 
and  they  can  be  ordered,  according  to  the  teacher's  discretion,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  and  then  bound.  This  is  the  best  way  of  ordering  Spror 
ner,  unless  one  wishes  to  give  tw^tj-five  dollars  and  have  the  whole 
work. 
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8.  Berghaos'  Phj^sical  Atlas.  Expensive  ;  bat  PetermaQn's,  a  small 
work  costing  aboat  foor  dollars,  serves  as  a  tolerably  good  sabstitnte. 

8.  Kiepert^s  or  Stieler's  Large  Atlas.  Westermann  famishes  the  list 
of  the  maps  in  both  of  these  ;  and  they,  too,  can  be  ordered  at  the  teacher's 
discretion, — those  of  Stieler's  costing  only  twelve  cents  each,  and  Kiepert's 
bat  twice  that  sam. 

4.  Kiepert's  Globes.    The  sizes  are  specified  above. 

5.  Reimer's  or  Schotte's  Relief  Globes  and  Maps.  The  lists  can  be 
ordered  throngh  Westermann. 

6.  Berghaas'  Map  of  Commercial  Lines  of  Gonmmnication.  An  ad- 
mirable and  nsefnl  work. 

7.  Menke's  or  Kiepert's  Ancient  Atlaa. 

8.  Kiepert's  Wall-Map  of  Palestine.  Yan  der  Yeldi's  is  the  best 
(pablished  at  Gotha),  bat  not  the  distinctest  when  hang. 

These  are  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical,  it  reqoiring 
no  German  to  use  them  with  advantage.  W.  L.  G. 


SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 


DR.  C.  M.  Wetherill  has  been  engaged  npon  a  series  of  very  important 
experiments  with  the  ammoninm  amalgam,  to  ascertain  positively 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  hypothetical  metal,  ammoninm.  From 
these  he  has  drawn  the  following  conclasions :  The  so-called  ammoninm 
amalgam  is  not  an  alloy  of  mercury  and  ammoninm  ;  the  swelling  of  the 
mass  in  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  retention  of  gas  babbles  ;  and  the 
coherence  of  the  g^es  and  liqnids  concerned  is  chuiged  from  a  normal 
condition,  exhibiting  phenomena  which  may  be  classed  with  those  of  catal- 
ysis. The  experiments,  detailed  in  Silliman's  Journal,  No.  119,  are  ap- 
parently conclusive. 

— Fresh  sources  of  the  new  metal,  indium,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Kach- 
ler,  of  Vienna.  He  discovered  it  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  zinc- 
blende  of  Schonfelde,  near  Schlaggenwald.  The  blende  is  roasted  and 
then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid ;  on  treating  this  solution  with  metallic 
sine,  the  indiam  is  precipitated  with  traces  of  other  metals,  from  which  it 
is  afterwards  separated. 

— M.  Soret  has  determined  that  the  density  of  ozone  is  one  and  one-half 
times  grater  than  that  of  oxygen ;  and  Regnault  has  arrived  at  a  like  eon> 
elusion.  Dr.  Boeckel,  of  Strasburg,  has  ^own  from  observations  made 
during  eleven  years,  that  ozone  is  most  abundant  in  spring,  that  May  is 
the  richest  month,  that  October  and  November  are  the  poorest ;  th^re  is 
less  ozone  at  night  than  daring  the  day ;  and  the  barometric  variations, 
morning  and  evening,  coincide  with  the  quantitative  variations  in  ozone. 

— M.  Betekoff  asserts  that  the  elements  unite  in  inverse  proportion 
to  their  specific  gravity.  Mercury,  being  heavier  than  iron,  has  leas 
chemical  eneigy.  The  investigator  supposes  that  the  laws  of  chemical 
^nity  are  identical  with  those  of  mechanics. 

— ^Prof.  Wohler,  of  Gottingen,  has  discovered  a  new  mineral  in  some 
platinum  ore  of  Borneo.  It  forms  black,  semi-metallic,  very  brilliant  grains, 
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similar  to  crystallized  iron..  The  specific  graritj  Taries  from  six  to  nine. 
It  consists  of  a  compound  of  snlphide  of  osmiam  and  sulphide  of  mtheni- 
mn.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  platinum  metals  have  been  found  hi 
combination  with  sulphur,  and  wDl  at  once  be  seized  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  that  the  aulphnr  in  the  auriferous  pyrites  of  Colorado' 
is  in  chemical  combination  with  the  gold,  as  gold  is  classed  by  them  in  the 
platinum  group.    Wohler  proposes  the  name  lamite  for  the  new  mineral. 

— M.  Eugelbach  has  discorered  in  the  basalt  of  Annerod,  at  Oiessen, 
near  the  Hartz  Mountains  ih  Oermany,  small  quantities  of  the  followmg 
Tery  rare  metals  :*  Lithium,  rubidium,  titanium,  and  vanadium,  together 
witii  traces  of  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  tio,  and  chromium.  There  is  much 
probability  that  with  careful  analysis,  a  trace  of  most  of  the  metals. might 
be  found  in  nearly  or  quite  all  eruptive  matter. 

— A  recent  French  work  gives  the  foUofdng:  Into  a  b^ll-jar  full  of  air, 
a  tube,  entering  at  the  bottom  and  carried  nearly  to  the  dome,  carries  a 
slow  current  of  hydrogen — electric  sparks  are  passed  through  the  jar  above 
the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  the  hydrogen  ignites  and  darts  about  the  glass  in 
the  form  of  small  luminous  spheres.  These  soon  become  very  numerous, 
and  rush  all  round  the  inside,  but  never  touch  each  other. 

— In  electrotyping,  instead  of  covering  the  moulds  with  plumbago,  it  is 
better  to  cover  it  with  acetate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  afterwards 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

— ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Br. 
B.  G.  Wilder  exhibited  a  yellow  band  of  the  silk  of  nepkUa  plumites,  the 
geometrical  spider,  which  had  been  woven  in  the  middle  of  a  ribbon  by  a 
power-loom.  The  thread  consisted  of  eighteen  threads  reeled  directly  from 
the  living  spider.  Twenty  threads  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm  were 
necessary  to  make  a  thread  large  enough  to  be  woven  in  the  usual  way. 

— According  to  C.  Robin,  the  ray  is  an  electric  fish,  although  less  80 
than  the  torpedo. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

N£W  ENGLAND  STATES.  tribtiton  tre  Joshna  Bates,  of  London. 

who  ffBve  $100,000  worth  of  books,  and  * 

New  Hakwhtbi.— The  Honaa  of  Bepre-  Theodora  Parker,  who  loft  11,P00  booka 

sentativea  has  decided  to  locate  the  Agri-  and   8,000   pamphlets.     In   1865   nearly 

•altaral  College  at  Hanover,  in  connection  195,000  books  were  lent,  or  an  average  of 

with  Dartnioath  College.    The  State  will  708  per  day.    The  greatest  nnmber  givea 

have  five  trustees  and  the  college  four,  and  out  in  a  single  ^ay  was  1,464.    The  super- 

the  State  reserves  the  right  to  assume  the  intendent  reports  a  constantly  improving 

floU  control  after  fifteen  yeam.  character  in  the  drcnlation:  that  it  is  tend- 
ing strongly  to  the  more  aabstantial  and 

MASSAOBnanrs.— George  Peabody  has  useful  dsss  of  books. 
Jnst  msde  another  gift  of  $100,000  to  the 

Peabody  Institute,  established  by  him  at  CoKintcHotJT.— The   late  Angnstna   K. 

South  Danvers.    This  gentleman  has  Yale  Street  left  by  will  $100,000  to  Yale  College. 

College  next  on  his  list  of  endowments.  It  This,  with  his  donations  while  alive,  swrila 

b  said  that  next  spring  he  will  begin  the  the  aggregate  of  his  gifts  to  the  colle^  to 

arection  of  a  building  for  a  geographical  more  than  $850,000.-'The  ShefSeld  beleo- 

eablnet,  with  ample  aooommodationa  for  a  tiflc  School  buildings  at  New  Haven  have 

chemical   laboratory  and  a  philosophical  been  enlarged  by  the  generous  ,P»troiiof 

leoture-room.— The  Boston  public  library  the  school,  Joseph   £.   Shcfneld.     Two 

contains  128,000  volamea.    Ita  largoat  con-  towers  have  been  boUt,  one  for  tti*  naw 
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tolesoopa  Jind  the  otbar  for  the  mtridiaii 
oiroU.  The  iiistranietiUi  are  t\f>  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Sheffield,  who  h«9  spent  in  ell  some 
$160,000  upon  the  school  and  iu  bnildinge. 
—Mr.  James  B.  Uosmer,  of  Bartford,  haa 
given  $50,000  to  the  Theological  lostltate 
L  Hartford. 

MIDDLE  8TATX9. 

Niw  York.— The  hamin^  of  the  Medioal 
Sebool  buildings  of  the  Umversity  of  New 
York  is  not  likely  to  prove  so  great  a  cala- 
mity aa  at  iln»t  sapposed.  The  school  haa 
formed  a  connecuon  with  the  New  York 
Hoepital,  whereby  it  eeoores  adynnta^rea 
ezoelled  by  those  of  do  similar  inatttutioii 
in  the  eountry.— Oomell  Univewity,  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  is  advancing  towards 
complete  ory^nixation.  E««  Cornell  gave 
$500,000,  and  the  Suie  pledged  the  in- 
come from  its  land-rgrant  fund,  in  order  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  this  institution. 
The  agricoltaral  department  will  be  opened 
in  1867.  The  annual  income  of  the  baild- 
ing-Aind  is  $85,000.  The  policy  in  erecting 
the  baildinjrs  will  be  to  use  only  the  in- 
oome,  and  have  the  g^nend  fund  nniin- 
paired.  Mr.  Oomeil  is  bciyiug  in  and 
locating  the  land  scrip,  and  hopes  to  secure 
$8,000,000  as  the  grand  endowmsnt  of  the 
institution.— Kochester  Univemity  intenda 
to  erect  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  those  pf  its  students  who  fell  during 
the  war.— At  a  late  meeting  of  Methodists 
in  Rochester,  it  was  res<^ved,  that  *'  in 
our  ju<lgmetit,  the  three  annual  confer- 
enoes,  Oneida,  Black  River,  and  Wvoming, 
•hoald  realise  the  sum  of  at  least  iSOO,000 
for  the  purpose  of  endowment  of  the  Gen- 
esee College,  provided  it  be  removed  to  • 
more  centnU  location.'* 

PxNifsTLVAinA.— The  last  report  of  the 
rhiladelphia  Public  Schools  shows  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  aeventy-tbreeachoolsj 
one  thousand  three  hundred  teachers,  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  scholars.  Total 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  $819,419  67. 
Increase  over  previous  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  senolars.. 


SOUTBRRN  STATES. 

Dimior  Of  CoLuxnA.-rThe  following 
bill  haa  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

S4dion  1.  That  there  shall  be  esUblished 
at  the  Cit3r  of  Washington  a  Department 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
seversl  States  and  Territories,  and  of  dif- 
fusing such  information  respecting  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  schools,  the 
school  system,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
shall  aicf  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes  in 
the  establiahment  and  maintenance  of  dif- 


ferent schooV-syatemi.  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  eaucation  throaghont 
the  country. 

Stetion  t.  That  there  shall  be  appointed 
by  tha  Preaident,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a'  Commissiovier 
of  Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Department  herein 
established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $4,000  per  annum,  and  who  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  hia 
department,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$8,000  per  annum,  one  clerk  who  ahall 
receive  a  salsry  of  $1,800  per  annum,  and 
one  derk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,600  per^onum;  which  said  derke  ahall 
be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removiiig 
power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

SicUon  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Eduoaticm  to  preaent  an- 
nually to  Coniptiss  a  re{>ort  embodying  the 
results  of  his  mvestigations  and  labors,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  such  ihcta  and 


recommendations  as  will,  in  his  iudment, 
spbserve  the  purpose  for  which  this  de- 
partment la  established.    In  the  first  re- 


port made  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, under  this  act,  there  shall  be  presented 
a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  promote  edacation 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  aevend 
trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of 
funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  ssme,  aa  Ikr  as  the  same 
can  be  determined. 

Seetion  4.  That  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  is  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  (br  the 
use  of  the  Department  herein  esUhlished. 

The  report  on  the  colored  schoob  for 
May  is  gratifying.  There  are  68  dav- 
achools,  with  126  teachers  and  6,414  sch<M- 
ars.  The  night-schools  are  18  in  number, 
with  468  scholars,  and  there  are  19  Sunday- 
schools  with  8,555  scholars.  The  indoe- 
trial  schools  reported  are  5  in  number,  em- 
ptying 181  women. 

ViBonnA.^C.  H.  McCormick  haa  sub- 
scribed $80,000  as  endowment  of  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy, 
sear  Hampden  Sidney  Colleffe,  Virginia. 
He  has  alao  added  $5,000  to  his  contribu- 
tion of  $10,000  for  the  endowment  of  • 
professorship  in  Washington  College,  Lex- 
ington, of  which  Qeueral  Lee  is  preaident. 

SovTB  Caroliwa. — RuperintendentTom- 
linson  reports  75  fVeedmen-schools  in  South 
Carolina,  with  9,017  pnpil»«  ftO<i  ^n  averue 
attendance  of  6,574.  There  are  148  teaon- 
ers,  of  whom  58  are  natives  and  60 
colored.  One  other  school,  from  which 
there  were  no  returns,  would  swell  the 
number  of  pupils  to  10,000.  The  interest 
of  the  colored  people  in  the  schools  con- 
tinues unabated,  and  that  of  the  white 
people  ia  growing;  vet  there  are  some 
places  where  it  is  sala  no  school  could  be 
eaublishedy  nor  tolerated  after  the  garrison 
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has  been  wUhdrawo.  A  Terr  sQceessfUl 
publio  examination  of  the  colored  aobool, 
neld  in  the  Normnl  School  ballding,  took 
place  in  Cbarleaton,  May  80tli. 

LouniANA. — The  whole  number  of  puplla 
TM^ifitered  in  the  forty-two  pablio-achoola 
orNew  Orleana  ifi  16,749,  and  tbe  average 
attendance  ia  9,7dS. 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Ilxikoib.— The  direotors  of  the  Chfeaffo 
Seminary  have  voted  to  raise  $dOO,(K)0  ror 
ita  more  complete  endowment. 

KsNTOcrr.— The  State  Saperintendent 
of  Inntrootion,  J.  D.  Stevenson,  reports  for 
the  year  18tt5,  8,984  aebools,  the  number  of 
ohildren  residing  in  diatricts  in  which 
Achools  were  taught,  297,772 ;  the  highest 
number  attendiug  school,  144,864;  the 
lowest,  49,280;  the  average  attendance, 
92,957.  The  school  fund  amounts  to  1 ,400. 
000,  and  is  invested  in  State  bonds  and 
bank-stocks. 

Tknnksbbk.— The  NaahviUe  Ditpateh  haa 
•ome  important  lig[U res  upon  the  condition 
of  public-schools  in  that  city,  which  go  to 
ehow  a  remarkable  progress,  despite  the 
ii^ariouR  influences  of  the  war.  It  saya 
that  in  1855,  1,172  tickets  were  issued  to 
the  pupils,  24  teschers  employed,  and 
$18,407  expended  for  school  purposes.  In 
the  year  just  closing,  however,  it  appeara 
that  8,184  tickets  were  issued,  50  teachers 
employed,  and  $50,000  was  the  amount  of 
Bohbol  estimates. 

FOBEION. 

Ekglakd.— The  Bagged  School  Union, 
London,  presided  over,  like  the  City  Mis- 
sion, by  Earl  Shafteabury,  reported  828 
Sunday -schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  26,000 ;  204  day-schools,  with  an 
average  attendant  of  18,750;  and  217 
eveninff-schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  8,284;  total,  747  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  61,984.  This  is  an  Increase 
of  about  70  schools  and  8,000  scholars.  The 
Union  employa  896  paid  teachers  and  480 
paid  monitors  in  itil  schools.  It  haa  450 
Doys  and  girls  in  the  refut^ea  connected 
with  it.  Its  clothing  dubs  have  received 
£1,689  in  deposits.  Its  penny-banks  have 
had  £6,778  aeposited  in  them  during  the 
year  past.  Ita  shoe-black  brigade,  num- 
bering 818,  has  earned  £7,002,  and  in  the 
fifceen  years  since  the  brigade  was  formed 
there  has  been  a  total  earning  of  £55,708. 
12,845  volamea  are  in  the  lending  Ubrariea 
of  the  Union.— Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  ia  to 
resign  his  professorship  at  Oxford  at  the 
bloae  of  the  current  academical  term. 
Among  hia  probable  socoessorB  Mr.  Fronde 
appears  to  nave  the  beat  proapecta.    Mr. 


Buskin  will  ptobably  succeed  Matthew 
Arnold  as  profei«sor  of  poetry.  This  pro- 
fessorship IS  tenable  for  five  years  by  an 
M.  A.  or  B.  C.  L. — A  movement  has  oeea 
Inaugurated  by  Ardibishop  Manning  for 
the  education  of  poor  Catholic  children  in 
London.  There  are  in  that  dty  29,000 
Catholic  children  who  ought  to  be  at 
achool ;  of  these,  7,000  are  aet  down  aa  ab- 
Bolutely  without  instruction.  Thirty-five 
new  scnools  are  required.  The  archbishop 
is  cordially  supported  by  the  Catholic  lai^ 
and  clergy. 

Ibelakd.— A  female  member  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  has  made  to  the  Aa- 
aembly's  College,  Belfast,  the  handsome 
donation  of  £2,000  for  the  erection  of 
dwelling-houses  on  the  college  grounds 
for  two  of  the  profesaora. 

Franob.— The  brothers  Siegfried  are  or- 
ganizing at  Mulhausen,  Alsace,  a  vast  com- 
mercial college,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  our 
American  commercial  institutions.  The 
pupils,  who  must  have  finished  their  pre- 
pHratory  studies,  will  be  taught  foreign  lan- 
goagea,  book-keeping,  ornamental  writing, 
commercial  ]aw  and  geography,  inda>»trial 
economy,  and  the  knowledge  of  goods  in 
general.  Sham  bueiness-oificea  are  to  be 
made,  in  which  the  forma  of  buainesa  may 
be  acqnired.-:-The  government  is  making 
great  e£(brts  to  supply  the  demand  for  a 
non-classical,  yet  really  high  course  <^  in- 
struction, which  may  fit  youth  for  the 
highest  industrial  and  comnieroial  situa- 
tions. The  course  of  stu<ly  determined 
Xn  diflferd  little  from  the  scientific  course 
pted  in  several  of  the  American  ooUegea. 

BuBBiA.-— Bnssia  haa  six  universities :  St. 
Petersburg,  founded  by  Peter  the  Qreat ; 
Mnsoow.  rounded  in  1755,  by  the  Empresa 
Elizabetn ;  Wilna,  which  in  1 842  was  trans- 
formed into  the  University  of  St.  Vladimir; 
Dorpat.  founded  la  1682  by  Quatavus  Adol- 
phus,  destroyed  in  1704,  and  revived  b^ 
Alexander  I.  in  1802 ;  Eharkhov  and  Sa- 
tan, founded  in  1804  by  Alexander  I.  Each 
university  haa  four  fiioalUes,  history  and 
philology,  phyaioal  and  mathematical 
Bciences,  law  and  medicine.  Each  univer- 
aity  has  fifty  professors,  with  asaistanta. 
The  students  were  thus  distributed  in 
1864 :  St.  Petersburg,  628 ;  Moscow,  1,515; 
Kasan,  8^;  Ehaikhov,  528;  St.  Vladimir, 
518 ;  Dorpat,  660 ;  toUl,  4,084.  Of  theae^ 
847  were  oursars,  oostinff  the  government 
upwards  of  25,000  pounoa  sterUng  per  an- 
num.—The  gymnasia,  or  secondary  schools 
of  Bnasia,  reaemble  the  great  schools  of 
England,  and  are  intermediate  between 
the  elementary  aohoola  and  the  univerai- 
tiea.  In  1864  they  were  95  In  number,  and 
were  attended  by  28,429  pupils  of  all  ranks 
and  religiona. 

Obexok.— Amid  all  the  viclaaitudea  of 
the  nation  the  national  university  hat  in- 
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orea«6d.  In  18S7  the  atteodanee  was  6S ; 
in  1844-5,  it  bad  advanced  to  1,100.  Like 
the  Oerman  nniveraitiee,  it  has  foar  facal- 
tiea.  in  1864-5  there  were  88  atodenta  in 
theology,  %%S  in  law,  S44  in  niedioiue,  and 
198  in  pbiloeophjr.  858  belong«td  to  Greeoe, 
and  moat  of  the  otherB  oame  from  Torkiah 
proWnoea. 

Sjlndwioh  Iblahim. — ^The  details  reapeot- 
Sng  the  education  of  ffirla  are  taken  ttom 
a  Honolula  paper :  *^  An  hoar  in  the  morn- 
ing ia  apent  in  gardening,  the  girla  having 
nnder  ouitivation  about  two  aerea  of  land. 
Beaidea  thia  the  grirla  do  all  their  own 
work,  anch  aa  waafaing,  ironing,  and  other 
houae-work.  Bome  of  them  are  quite 
akilled  in  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work. 
Every  afternoon  the  whole  company,  with 
their  lady  teachers,  either  go  to  walk  or 
indulge  m  the  aquatic  aport  of  bathing  and 
awimming,  for  which  tlie  river  afforda  a 
fine  place.  Many  of  them  are  aaid  to  rival 
the  mermaida  in  the  celerity  and  grace 
with  which  they  glide  throngn,  over,  and 
under  the  water.  Moat  of  them  acquired 
the  art  of  swimming  before  they  entered 
the  school. 

'*  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
Tide  the  acbolara  with  all  the  modem  ap* 
pliancea  for  exerciae  and  out-door  aporta, 
auoh  aa  awinging.  rope  Jamping,  eto..  in 
which  they  exhibit  all  the  seat  and  akill  of 
their  fkir-i^kinned  oou^na  in  thia  and  other 
olimea.  With  them,  however,  aa  with 
other  Juvenilea,  each  aport  has  ita  day  and 
then  goea  oat  of  tehioa,  and  to  the  akill 
of  the  teachera  ia  left  to  provide  new  onea, 

**  The  girla  are  all  Uught  to  sing,  and 
special  attention  ia  given  to  thia  branch  of 
inatmction,  which  reqnirea  early  training 


to  develop  it  properly.  Mo^  of  them  aSag^ 
any  of  the  tnoea  in  the  two  native  tune- 
hooka,  and  also  many  of  the  more  modem 
hvma  and  aonga  ooupoaed  by  the  poeta  of 
UawaiL*' 

IvDiA.— Both  among  the  Hindooa  and 
FarHcea  a  decided  beginning  haa  be»n 
made  in  the  education  of  their  girls,  and 
the  movement  must  accelerate  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  malea  themaelvea  becomes 
elevated  and  broadened.  At  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  Bombay  for  con- 
ferring degrees,  it  was  atatod  that  lOa  out 
of  241  candidatee  paased  the  matriculation 
ezawioation  in  November  last,  of  whom 
86  were  llindooa,  19  Parsees,  2  Portoguesa, 
1  European,  1  Musanhnan.  Of  82  candi- 
datee, 15  passed  their  first  examination  in 
Arts;  of  S(0  candidatee  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arte,  15  paaaed  examiuation ; 
and  2  Parsee  candidatee  paaaed  the  exam- 
ination for  tlie  degree  of  Maater  of  Arts. — 
Mr.  Premchuud  tfoyohnnd  (a  lucky  cotton 
apeculator),  who  bad  already  given 
$100,000  to  the  Calcutta  University,  has 
gi  veu  a  like  snm  to  the  Bombav  Uni  versity, 
towarda  the  erection  of  a  library,  and  a 
further  aom  of  $100,000,  ^*  towarda  the 
erection  of  a  tower,  to  contain  a  large  dodt 
and  a  pair  of  belle.'* 

Hatti.— According  to  an  expoee  of  the 
Bute  of  Hayti  for  1865,  just  published  by 
Qoverumeut^  there  are  201  free  national 
schools,  daily  attended  by  18,896  pupila^ 
besidea  eight  private  achoola  aubveiitioned 
by  the  State ;  one  clerical  seminary,  which 
has  already  produced  three  prieata;  ons 
grand  seminary  in  Paria,  attended  by  gov- 
ernment aoholars. 


OUBRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME  one  bss  said,  and  aaid  moat  tnith- 
fhlly,  **  Peace  hath  her  vioteriea,  no 
leas  than  war.'*  The  invention  of  the  "  art 
preaervative  of  all  arts,"  waa  an  event  of 
more  real  importance  than  any  other 
which  happened  in  the  fifteenth  centniy. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  was  an 
•vent  more  important  than  any  one  of  the 
strugglea  through  which  cor  country  haa 
paaaed.  Without  the  cotton-gin,  the  Sem- 
inolea  in  Fliwida  had  not  been  an  obetaole 
to  be  removed  from  the  white  man'a  path ; 
without  it,  Texas  had  remained  a  State  of 
Mexico  till  now ;  without  it,  onr  **  erring 
sistera"  had  never  crowned  cotton  king. 

The  introdncUon  of  naeful  inventiona, 
the  progreaa  of  oomznerce  and  of  the  arte,  the 


progreaa  of  nniveraal  education  in  a  8tat«^ 
and  the  dlacovery  of  new  aonroee  of  wealth, 
aa  the  gold  of  California,  the  copper  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  petroleum  of  Penn- 
ey I  vania,  constitute  a  part  of  the  experience 
of  the  people,  add  to  their  prosperity  and 
happineaa,  and  are  equally  worthy  of  the 
hiatorian'a  pen.  All  such  thiiiga,  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  their  govern- 
ment, conaUtute  a  people's  real  history. 

Thia  truth  ia  recognised  in  '*Berard's 
School  HUtory  of  the  United  Ststes."* 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  hss  been 
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bofore  th«  pablie  for  Mveral  yean,  and  has 
alroady  gniaed  a  high  place,  and  done  good 
aarvictt  in  theaehoola.  The  present  is  a 
now,  reviaed  edition,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  the  oloae  of  the  great  rebellion. 

Inatead  of  a  pre&ce,  with  a  eatalogae  of 
apologlea  for  intmding  upon  the  good- 
natore  of  the  public,  the  author  baa  given 
an  introduction  of  eight  pagea,  containing 
a  olear  and  conciae  account  of  the  diacoveiy 
of  America  by  Colnmbua  in  1498,  and  a 
Boccinct  atateoient  of  the  adventuree  and 
diacoveriea  relating  to  the  weatem  conti- 
nent down  to  1607. 

The  main  work  ia  divided  into  twenty- 
four  chaptera  of  unequal  length,  aooording 
aa  their  subjeota  are  of  greater  or  leas  im- 
portance. The  firftt  ten  chapters  occupy 
about  one-third  of  the  book,  and  relate  to 
the  Mttlement  and  progreaa  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies.  Here  is  shown  the  real  or- 
igin of  our  republican  form  of  government, 
of  free  institutions,  of  true  religious  liberty, 
and  of  that  genorsl  diffusion  of  knowledge 
which  .murk  us  sa  a  people.  Chaptera 
eleven  to  fifteen  inclusive  relate  to  the 
<*  War  of  the  Bevolution"— its  causes,  its 
oondnct,  and  success.  The  next  three 
efaapters  include  the  war  of  1812-15,  and 
bring  us  down  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  treaty  of  Onadalnpe  Hidalgo.  Chap- 
ter nineteen  is  devoted  to  the  political  sgi- 
tations  and  difficulties  fW)m  1883  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861 ;  snd 
chapters  twenty  snd  twenty-one  give  a 
hiatory  of  the  wa^  that  followed.  Of  the 
remi^ning  three  chaptera,  two  relate  to  the 
early  history,  settlement,  and  growth  of 
the  mighty  *<  West  ;*'  and  the  remaining 
one  reviews  the  moral,  educational,  and 
material  pVogress  of  the  whole  conntry. 

While  the  chronology  of  events  Is  pre- 
served, the  narrative  is  not  abruptly  broken 
off  for  the  purpose  of  strictly  following  the 
exact  order  of  time.  The  story  is  well 
told;  and  the  opinions,  religion,  education, 
habits  of  life,  and  industrial  pursuite  of  the 
people,  are  so  interwoven,  or  connected 
with  the  narrative,  as  to  make  it,  brief  aa 
it  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  hiatory  of 
the  United  States — not  of  the  Government 
alone,  but  of  the  Government  and  the 
people. 

Aside  from  the  historic  fscta  which  they 
acquire,  few  boys  can  well  master  its  pages, 
without  becoming,  on  that  account,  better 
dtixens  and  better  men. 


The  book  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
parents  and  of  teachera.  It  follows  the 
ouirent  of  events  down  to  the  present 
time.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  make  the  ao- 
quaintance  of  an  historian  whose  state- 
roanta  are  facta,  and  who  oalla  thinga  by 
their  right  i 


While  we  are  giving  due  and  deaerved 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  other  countries  snd  other 
times  should  not  remidn  **  a  sealed  book" 
to  us  and  to  our  pupila.  Ancient  history 
18  too  generally  neglected.  Perhapa  the 
one  great  reason  for  this  neglect  is  that  the 
books  on  the  subject  have  hitherto  been 
too  laige,  containing  masses  of  dry  and 
unimportant  details.  Hence  the  ususl 
course  of  study  could  not  admit  ancient 
history.  .Miss^Yonge,  the  well-known 
author  of  *'  The  Heir  of  Beddyffe,"  haa 
provided  a  remedy  in  the  publication  of 
her  series  of  **  Landmarka  of  History." 
There  are  three  books  in  the  series :  first, 
Ancient  History,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  Mahometan  Conquest:  second.  Modi- 
aval  History,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
Chariemagne,  and  reaching  to  the  Beforma- 
tion:  third,  Landmarka  of  Modem  His- 
tory, extending  from  the  Beformation  to 
the  present  time.  These  most  excellent 
Utile  volumes  are  the  standard  in  England, 
and  have  been  largely  imported  by  many 
of  the  better  private  and  high  achools  in 
this  country. 

The  first  volume*  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  the  other  two 
will  be  put  to  presa  early  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  daasea  which  may  be- 
gin the  UKC  o/  the  first.  Miss  Edith  L. 
Chaae,  a  auccessful  teacher  of  history  in 
Philadelphia,  haa  skilfully  edited  the  Amer- 
ican editions.  She  haa  oarefhlly  correct- 
ed the  inaccuracies  of  the  Eugliah  editions, 
and  has  re- written  some  parts  of  the  Gre- 
cian history,  besides  making  aeveral  other 
important  improvementa.  Her  **  Index 
for  Examination"  developa  a  most  im- 
portant principle.  It  presents  singloviames 
and  events,  and  accustoms  the  mind  to 
connect  with  each  the  surrounding  and 
relative  fiicta. 
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The  piM  of  th«  book  Ib  to  bring  toj^ther 
the  events  most  neoesMiy  to  be  remem* 
bored  in  Jinoient  history,  and  to  eonvey  « 
^nend  idea  of  the  oharaoteristies  and 
coarse  of  the  *' Changing  Empires**^  of 
dassioal  times.  In  the  spaoe,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  give  maoh  detail.  When  an« 
ecdotea  have  been  introdaced,  they  are 
inch  aa  mnvt  neceq^ily  be  known,  or 
inch  as  may  lead  to  the  better  oomprehen- 
aion  of  the  characters  and  ways  of  thinking 
of  the  great  men  of  old. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  pleasant,  and 
Kdll  create  a  thirst  for  an  acqaaintance  with 
larger  historical  works.  In  many  easee  it 
mast  beget  an  earnest  love  for  the  study  of 
history.  Its  fasoinsting  inflaences  will 
draw  the  young  beyond  the  trashy  novela 
of  the  day,  and  create  a  lasting  taste  for 
profitable  reading.  As  a  tex^book  for  the 
atudy  of  history,  a  reference-book  for  the 
home  or  school  library,  or  even  a  class 
reading-book,  this  vdame  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  has  published  a 
series  of  leotnree  on  the  study  of  history,* 
delivered  before  the  students  of  Oxford 
University.  He  fully  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  historical  progress,  although  he  differs 
from  Dvaper  and  Bookie  in  liis  estimation 
of  the  causes.  These  gentlemen  hold  that 
human  progress  is  produced  almost  wholly 
by  material  influences ;  Prof.  Smith,  while 
he  does  not  ignore  the  force  of  physical 
agencies,  maintains  that  revealed  religion 
has  been  especially  influential  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  raoe.  In  the  course  of 
his  STgument  he  gives  a  flne  analysis  of  the 
strife  between  the  great  schools  of  roetsr 
physics.  The  lecture  on  the  foundation  of 
the  American  Colonies  is  interesting  to  us, 
as  it  gives  a  dispassionate  statement  of  the 
causes  snd  effects  of  the  Revolution  viewed 
firom  a  British  stand»point.  The  volume 
contains  also  the  lecture  on  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, delivered  by  Prof.  Smith  before  tiie 
New  York  Historical  Society  daring  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  in  our  schools 
to  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  political  system  is  based. 
The  ooflsequence  is,  few  of  our  young  men 
when  they  arrive  at  majority  have  any  bet- 
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ter  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
oitiaenship  than  they  would  had  they  never 
been  to  school.  If  the  time  that  is  now 
spent  on  mythology  and  equally  unprofita- 
ble gossips,  miscalled  history,  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
our  government  and  laws,  we  would  iuive 
more  intelligent  voting,  and  fewer  politioal 
blunders  and  abnaea  to  complain  of. 

For  this  reason  we  rejoice  at  the  inereesod 
attention  which  this  subjeet  is  awakening^, 
and,  though  we  may  not  wholly  agree  with 
the  author's  views  and  condusions,  wel- 
oome  to  the  list  of  school  text-books  AUUn*9 
Soimct  of  OoBtrmmtnt,*  Containing,  aa  it 
does,  fiMsts  which  every  Ameriesn  ou^t  to 
know,  it  will  prove  of  profit  to  the  general 
reader,  aa  well  as  to  pupils  at  school. 

In  this  fast  age  we  are  too  apt  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  mind  as  the  enterprising  gar- 
dener pushes  forward  his  early  vegetablea 
—in  hotbeds.  The  Boman  proverb,  somi 
mtm  in  corpore  mao,  will  hold  good  in  all 
ages—and  all  experience  provea  that  « 
sound  mind  must  be  in  a  sound  body. 
Every  movement  towards  system  in  fh^d' 
eal  education  is  far  more  important  than 
elaborate  theories  for  perfecting  mental  edu- 
cation. Without  physicsl  health  and  vigor 
mental  culture  avails  little.  The  popular 
sucoess  of  the  several  schools  for  physicsl 
culture  is  auspicioua  of  good  results.  And 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  calisthenics 
and  g>'mnastics  in  the  public  schooh)  of  our 
large  cities,  and  the  flourishing  seminaries 
all  over  the  country,  shows  that  our  leading 
educators  are  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  physicsl  education.  '  It  is,  however,  im- 
posaible  for  more  than  one  of  a  thousand 
of  tliose  who  have  charge  of  the  education 
of  our  children  to  resort  to  these  schools 
for  physical  training.  Hence  we  consider 
that  such  men  as  Prof.  Watson,  in  prepar- 
ing practical  works  on  calisthenics  and 
gymnastics,  have  done  a  most  important 
service.  Prof.  Watson's  first  book*  is  a 
complete  manual  for  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, and  a  systematic  drill- book  for  schools 
and  gymnasiums.    It  gives  an  extended 
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and  varied  eonne  of  phytioal  exM^isefi, 
wiikout  appanUu9,  The  Ixxroddction  em- 
bnoes  all  naedftil  directiona,  nilaa,  and 
ezplanatloDs  for  iustructora  and  papiia, 
with  Motions  on  phonetios  and  respira- 
tion. Throughout  the  book  the  ezareises 
are  arranged  in  accordanee  with  well- 
known  principle  of  anatomy,  pfajraiologji 
and  hygiene.  They  have  been  thoronghly 
tasted  in  oar  sohools,  eecaring  the  happiest 
results.  These  ezeroises,  praotised  habitu- 
ally and  energotioally,  cannot  fail  to  yield 
to  youth  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready 
hand,  as  well  as  robust  health,  solid 
strength,  and  power  of  endurance.  Al- 
most any  school-d>oom  or  parlor  will  suffice 
for  the  exercises.  Jfor  those  who  wish  to 
nse  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exercises, 
there  are  several  pieces  of  musio  prepared 
by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  profusely  and  richly  illus- 
trated ttom  original  designs.  It  is  printed  ' 
on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  is  bound  in 
the  best  style.  A  reviewer  in  the  J>ai^ 
Timet  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  this 
book :  "  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
Batis&otory'  attempt  yet  made  to  apply 
pnctioally  to  educational  purposes  the 
great  truths  of  physiology,  relating  to  phy- 
sical culture  and  training.  The  work  has 
ardently  been  prepared  by  one  who  is 
oonsdous  of  the  requirements  of  the 
learner,  and  has  studied  the  most  eifeo- 
toal  way  of  meeting  and  supplying  them. 
To  those  in  authority,  whose  influence 
would  be  effectual  in  promoting  the  eircn- 
lation  of  this  book,  it  becomes  a  positive 
duty  so  to  do  by  every  means  in  tlieir 
power.  All  who  have  tUe  physical  welfare 
of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  under- 
stand how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to 
contend  against  the  burden  of  a  feeble  and 
emaciated  frame,  are  equally  interested  in 
its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  hia 
own  sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the 
consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

Beigamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  at  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  August  8, 
1779.  For  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury his  name  appeared  upon  the  catalogues 
of  Yale  College.  In  1792  he  entered  it  aa 
a  student;  in  1804  he  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  and  re- 
tained this  poHition  until  1858,  when,  hav- 
ing been  relieved  at  his  own  request,  he 
wsA  sppointed  f^ofissso^  3m4riku,    To  his 


energy.  Tale,  no  doubt,  in  great  meaanre^ 
owea  its  sucoess.  His  life  is  not  thst  of  an 
individual  merely;  it  is  the  histoiy  of  a 
great  univenity,  and  indirectly  a  piotnreof 
the  period.  The  publication  of  hia  biog* 
raphy,«  therefore,  requires  no  apology  i  it 
is  a  neoessary  appendix  to  the  currant  his- 
tory of  our  nation. 

As  a  teacher,  Profbssor  Silliman  was  pre- 
eminent As  a  public  lecturer,  he  had  un- 
exampled sucoess.  He  awakened  a  love  of 
science  in  all  with  whom  he  met  Hia 
books  of  travel  were  fascinating  to  both 
young  and  old,  and,  being  among  the  first 
American  works  on  £urope,  were  receiyed 
with  maeh  iavor  in  England.  Although 
his  life  was  devoted  to  science,  Dr.  Silliman 
made  few  original  investigations.  In  his 
earlier  days  be  begsn  some  important  re- 
aearohea,  but  his  eneigies  were  neoessaiy 
elsewhere.  His  great  reputation  among 
scientific  men  resulted  chiefly  fh>m  his 
connection' with  tlie  "  American  Journal  of 
Science,**  which  he  established  in  1818, 
and  always  maintained  at  his  own  pecuni- 
ary risk.  It  seldom  was  a  source  of  profit, 
more  fteqnently  was  s  serious  financial 
burden.  Professor  Silliman^s  privste  lifb 
was  tlmt  of  a  consistent  Christian  man ;  his 
heart  was  ever  open,  and  he  wss  a  deter- 
nUned  defender  of  the  oppressed.  He  op- 
posed the  slave-power  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  during  the  troubles  in  Kansas 
was  the  subject  of  much  personal  defama- 
tion, even  in  the  Congressional  halls. 

Professor  Fisher  haa  performed  his  work, 
aa  biographer,  well.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  narrative  consists  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy, written,  not  for  publication,  but  for 
the  Information  of  the  family.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, the  more  valuable,  as  the  facts 
are  given  in  a  simple  colloquial  style,  which 
seems  to  open  up  the  whole  character  of 
the  author.  Extracts  fh>m  Dr.  Siliiman^s 
diary  are  produced,  and  numerous  letters 
are  added,  yet  so  ss  not  to  break  the  narra- 
tive. The  correspondence  is  voluminous, 
but  Professor  Fisher^s  selections  are  evi- 
dently judicious.  The  appendix  oontains 
several  letten  of  great  hiMtorical  import- 
ance, from  Washington,  Governor  Trum- 
bull, and  othen,  none  of  which  had  been 
previously  published. 

(8)  Lira  or  Bbiijaviii  Siiximav,  X.  D.,  XAu  D., 
Late  HrofeMor  ofOhenWiry,  MIneniiofry,  mni  Geolo. 
Kj,  III  Yb1«  OoHmcv  By  Uao.  P.  Puubk.  Frofamor 
fn  Yale  Collegik^  New  York  t  Chaa.  SeribMr  *  Ooi 
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Dean  Alford*s  *>Plea*'^  <»ii  hardly  be 
called  a  scientific  treatise.  It  is  of  more 
value  as  an  amnsing  collection  of  grsmnia- 
tical  anecdotes,  if  we  may  ao  speak,  than 
as  a  source  of  useful  infonnation.  Some 
ambitious  grammarians  in  our  country  will 
be  highly  gratified,  and,  doubtless,  e<)ually 
astonished  to  find  their  crudities  indorsed 
by  one  in  so  high  a  station.  The  Dean  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  **  It  is  me ;"  "  He  is 
as  good  as  me*^  is  quite  proper;  an^  "I 
am  better  than  him"  is  the  very  acme  of 
pure  English.  In  defiance  of  every  re- 
spectable grammarian,  he  thinks  the  double 
fwmparative  **  lesser**  quite  elegant.  The 
Dean  ia  evidently  a  castaway  in  grammar, 
and  may  be  quoted  as  authority  for  a  large 
number  of  vulgarisms.  His  work  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Among 
the  opposition,  Mr.  Moon*  has  taken  up  a 
heavy  cudgel,  and  his  letters  upon  the 
Dean^B  English  are  in  the  highest  degree 
pithy  and  entertaining.  He  shows  the 
work  of  Dr.  Alford  to  be  inaccurate  both 
in  matter  and  manner,  compelling  him  to 
shirk  direct  issues  and  to  defend  himself 
by  argumenls  unworthy  of  a  village  debat- 
ing-club.  Altogether,  these  little  books 
form  the  most  interesting  grammatical  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  made  public  in 
many  years.  They  are  written  in  an  easy 
style,  and  each  contains  much  matter  which 
will  be  found  suggestive. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  Shak^pearean 
literature  is  the  testimony'  of  a  physician 
to  the  wonderftil  extent  and  accuracy  of 
the  great  poet*s  knowledge  of  psychology, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  his  delineations  of 
insanity  and  imbecility.  Dr.  KelIogg*8 
position  and  duties  have  brought  hita  in 
oontact  with  almost  every  condition  of 
mental  weakness  and  aberration,  and  he 
has  studied  Shakiipeare  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  thus  gained.  His  style  is  pleas- 
ing, and  his  analysis  of  Shakspesre*s  char- 
acters critical  and  appreciative.  His 
positions  are  well  sustained  by  apt  quota- 
tions, and  his  book  will  afibrd  profitable 
entertainment  to  all  who  may  tead  it. 

In  preparing  the  **Stadent*s  Practical 
Chemistiy*"'  the  authors  have  sncooeded  in 
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packing  a  great  smount  of  information  in 
a  small  space.  No  book  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen  can  at  all  compare  with  it  in 
conciseness  of  statement.  For  this  reason 
we  doubt  its  value  to  beginners,  for  to 
them  the  subject  must  be  presented  in  an 
attractive  manner;  to  the  well-informed' 
student,  and  to  the  instructor,  the  work  will 
be  of  real  utility  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  propriety  of  an  introductory  treatise 
upon  Chemical  Physics  is  doubtful.  U 
would  be  better  to  incorporate  all  necessary 
information  on  this  topic  in  the  chemistry 
proper,  as  has  been  done  by  Brande  and 
Taylor.  The  treatise  in  the  "Practical 
Chemistry"  is,  however,  in  advance  of 
most  oth.er  text-books.  The  authora  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  conservation  and 
correlation  of  forces,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
have  introduced  the  new  phraseology.  The 
explanations  of  polarized  light  and  spec- 
trum analysis  are  superior ;  the  latter  ia 
illustrated  by  a  chromo-lithographio  plate, 
showing  the  spectra  of  various  metals. 

In  Part  II.  we  note  that  three  metals, 
yttrium,  erbium,  and  terbium,  are  recog- 
nized as  existing  in  gadinolite.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  two  is  doubtful.  Popp 
maintains  that  yttrium  alone  is  to  be  found ; 
more  recently  Bahr  and  Bunsen  have  de- 
termined that  terbium,  at  least,  should  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  elements.  To  be 
accurate,  the  authors  should  have  made 
some  reference  to  Poppas  investigations, 
which  were  published  before  their  work 
was  issued.  We  perceive,  also,  tliat  the 
new  metals  are  placed  together  under 
'*  metals  of  the  earths."  This  is  certainly 
inaccurate,  for  though  the  proper  position 
of  thaHium  and  indium  is  an  open  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  caesium 
and  rubidium,  which  are  undeniably  met- 
als of  the  alkalis,  and  should  therefore  be 
classed  with  K.,  Na.,  Li.,  and  Am.  The 
appendix  contains  a  fanniber  of  useful 
tables,  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  other  elemenury  works.  The  book 
is  well  printed  aud  bound,  and  the  illus- 
trations, which  are  very  numerous,  are 
much  better  than  those  ordinarily  given  in 
similar  works. 

(9)  BSAKSPBARK'S  DrUBBATIOVS  OV  TlTlABTTT, 
Imbkcoitt,  ABD  aviGIDB.  By  A.  O.  Kbixooo* 
a.  I).,  AMiitant  Phjrtician,  ftute  Lnnade  A»lum« 
UtIcA.  N.  Y.  New  York  :  Uurd  *  UooirhloB.  Ubm, 
pp.204. 

00)  Thb  STvmBT's  PaAcnOAL  CaBvnTRr.  B7  H. 
lloRTOir,  A.  M.,  ft  A.  R.  Lbbm.  A.M.  FhUaM- 
phiB  :  J.  B.  LipplBOott.    i2BW.    ftJn. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Fkanklin  Squabb,  New  Tobk. 


(BT  a  Aid  DMeripChr*  Llie  «r  Befeki 


I  fltkar  of  Iha  foUewliif  Works  by  Mall,  poMag*  pnpMd,  to  aaf  part  of  tfa«  Uaitod  SlalM,  Ml 
nealpt  of  tho  Piios. 

iiiltiM*  Itar  SChoeli  nd  CollecM,  lee  BABm's  CATALOOn.  which  maj  h«  ohtaliMd  gntallMHl^. 
to  tto  PttbUahcn  pwMnaUy,  or  by  totter,  mtilotlng  FIto  Canto. 


Alferd*k  Greek  Ttstonoit.  For  the  Uae  of  Tbeologleal 
todaoto  and  Mlatonn.  Val.  1.,  ooatolalaf  tbo  Four  Oo^olt.  Sro, 

Aadvewst  Lattn-EnglUh  Lezleon,  fimnded  on  the  larger 
larmaa-Latln  Lcxlcoa  of  Dr.  Wjl  Ftsovn.  Royal  8vo,  Bboop, 
IT  M. 

Alleon  on  Tarto.  Edited  for  SehooU.  By  kmknikU 
luuu.    Iteo,  Ctoch,  gl  M. 

Anthon'e  Latin  LeMwu.  Latin  Oramn«r,PkrtL  12mo, 

Antbon's  Latin  Proie  CompoaitloiM.  Latin  Orunmar, 
Fkrt  II.    IStoo,  Bhoop,  $1  Uw 

il  jr«|r  to  Zaita  CflaipM<lt«a  nay  k  •KatoWly  raadUrr.    lltoo, 
,  TScMUi. 


Anthon's  Zampf  a  Latin  Orunmar. 
fcuciTZ,  Ph.  D.    ISbm,  Shatp,  $1  M. 

Anthon'a  Zompt'e  Latin  Oi 
Btoais  «l  00. 

Antlion*!  Lalln  Venlfieatlon.  In  a  Seriea  of  Progreulre 
Baarctoaa,  Ineludiat  8peeimana  of  TraMlatiaa  flmn  the  EatUoh  and 
IJMiiian  Poatry  Into  Latin  Votm.    Itroo,  Bhoep,  81  <&• 

A  Jr<y  to  Xalta  rtnjfimUm  wmg  U  tUaimtd  tg  TmAtr$.    Iltoo, 


Aothoa*t  Latin  Proeody  and  HeUe.     lSmoi|  Btaeep, 

AnUMrn'oOnaan  With  EngUah  Notoa,  Plana  oT  BatUea, 
■^■a.  tte^  awl  UMorlaal,  Oaoffvaphkal,  and  ArohpotoBkal  la- 
daxaa.    Mapa,  Plana,  FMtralt,  fta.    Itea,  Ihatp,  $1  W. 

.Anthon*i  £neid  of  VlrgiL  With  EbgUah  IVotca,  a 
Kaifftoal  davto,  and  a  Htotorleal,  aaographlcal,  and  Mytbologleal 

il  79^ 


Aiithoa*a  Edngnea  and  Oeorflca  of  Wrtflt.  With  En. 
lUali  Xotoa  tad  a  Matrloal  Indox.    Iteo,  Shaqp,  ii  7&. 

AnIhoflPa  flallaat.  eaflnat^  Jogarthine  War  and  Con- 
iptrMFo'CaiUtat.  With  an  Bagllih  OoMOMntory.  and  Ocoi^li. 
toal  aod  Btotorteal  todaxM.    Portialt.    ISno,  Bha^  $1 10. 

ABthon*a  Horace.  With  EsgUsh  Notea.  A  neir  Kdl- 
tikm,  eornmid  and  anlatgad,  with  BwwriaM  lalaUva  to  tha  VfeMO 
Bind  Tlaoyarda  of  tha  AnelMito  «  a  Uto  of  Horaeo,  a  BloerapUfcal 
ifcaaafc  af  ■■■wm,  a  Matriari  Oiayla,  >n.   IIbm,  Bhwm  $1  7& 

Anthon*a  aeero*a  Select  Orationa.  ^Vlth  English  Kotea, 
Bind  Htotorleal,  Oaocraphlcal,  and  Ugal  XadasM.  Ptortialt.  IJtoo, 
BhaamSlOO. 

ABthon'a  CteenPa  Tuaeoiatt  Diapntatbu.  WUh  En- 
^BAHalaa.    Itoao,  ShNp  axtm,  $1  1^  • 

ABthonfa  Cicero  de  Senecttite,  Ac  The  De  Senoetnte, 
Da  Amieltia,  Paradoxa,  aad  Boouilam  Relploato  of  Cicera.  and  tho 
Uto  of  Attkaa,  by  ConMliaa  Kapoa.  WUh  Bnffltoh  Motoa.  Itono. 
gl  Ml 


.  Antlion*8  Cicero  De  Offldla.    W'th  Marginal  Analyala 
HdaaBi«ltohCannaaMary.    Itoao,  ttaap,  $1  90. 

Ant1icn*a  Tadtua.     The  Oennanla  and  Agrleola,  and 
•^•^  ikiMtfaM  An»  tha  Anaato  af  Taaltaa.   WUh  BnaElbh  Xataa. 


Anthon*8  JnTenal.  The  Satlrea  of  Javenal  and  Fcniai. 
With  EnffUih  Notaa.    Fartralt.    ISba,  Shaap,  $1  SO. 

Anthon*a  Pint  Greek  Leaaooa.    12mo,  Sheep,  $1  2S. 

Anthon*8  Greek  Proae  Con^^jwaiUoa  Greek  Leeaooai 
Pan  a  itao,  ehacp,  gi  so. 

Anthon*8  Greek  Grammar.  For  the  Uae  of  Schoda  and 
CoUacca.    Itoao,  Shacp,  $1  Uw 

AntlKm*a  New  Greek  Grammar.  From  the  Gennan  of 
KUuMT,  MatthlK,  Battnaa,  Boat,  and  Thteraah  :  to  whfch  aia  ap- 
pandad  Ramarka  oa  the  Pronaaclatfam  of  the  Greek  Laofaaga,  and 
ChroDOloflaalTabtoaasplaaatofyertheaaBie.    Itmo,  Shaep,  $1  fllL 

Anthan*8  Greek  Proaody  and  Metre.  With  the  Choral 
Seaanliif  of  the  Pronathaaa  VInetni  of  iKaehyliia,  and  (Edlpaa  Ty- 
raanua  ufttopbociea  ;  to  whtoh  are  appended  Baaiarka  oa  tha  lada- 
Oenaaato  Aaaloftoa.    lime,  Sheep,  gl  U. 

Anthon'a  J«oobs*«  Greek  Reader.  Principally  fiom  thg 
Gennan  Work  of  Frvdnio  Jacob*.  With  Barltab  Notaa,  a  Mcirleal 
IndaztoUoaiaraadABaaraoB,aadaeoplouaLezieon.  Itmo,  Sheep, 
gl  M. 

Anthon*8  Xenophon*a  Anahaala.  With  Engllah  Notei, 
a  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Battto  of  Cunaza.    ISmo,  Sheep,  gl  SO. 

Anthon'a  Xcnophon*B  Memorabilia,  of  Socratea.  With 
Eaffliah  Notea,  the  ProlerMnnw  of  Kdhnar,  Wiggera'a  Lldi  of  Socra* 
taa,Ow.,aa.    lltoo,  Sheep  extra,  gl  sa 

Anthon'a  Homer.  The  Flr?t  Six  Booka  of  Homei's 
ntod,  £eg«ah  Xotea,  a  Matrloal  Index,  and  Ilomerto  Qtoaaaiy. 
Portrait.    Ilmo,  Sheep  extra,  gl  76. 

Anthon'a  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqnitiea.    Kiunerona  11- 
^giio. 


Anthon*a  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  Ac.  Namer* 
ana  llhiatfallaaa.    ISaaa,  Sheep  extra,  gl  M. 

Anthon'a  Manna!  of  Greek  Utoratnre.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  gl  iA. 

Anthnn's  Smlth'a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Reman  An* 
thpihlea,  fron  the  beat  Aatboritlea,  and  entbodylaff  all  tha  iveent 
Dlaoovcrfca  of  the  moet  eminent  Qenaaa  Philoloclato  and  Jwtola. 
Royal  Hto.  Sharpy  gO  00. 

Smlth'a  Antiqnitiea.     Abridged  by  the  Anthon. 

ISbm.  Ualf  Shaap.  gl  M. 

Anthon'a  Claasical  Dictionary  of  the  Geography,  Hlalo- 
fy,  Biocraphy,  Mythology,  and  Flae  Ana  of  the  Greeka  and  Bo- 
nuaa,  together  wHh  an  Account  of  tlie  Coin*,  Welghu,  and  Meaa- 
araa  of  tha  AadaBta,wlth  Tabular  Valoea  of  tha  aante.    Boyal  Ova, 

Anthon*e  Sndth'e  Kear  Claealcal  DIctioBary  of  Greek 
and  Boniaa  Blofraphy,  Mythology,  and  Gaograplur.  Xamaraea 
Corfcctkaa  aad  Addhiona.    Boyal  Bro,  g&  00. 

Anthon*a  T^itln.Engllah  and  Engllah-T^tln  Dictionary. 
FarthaUaaofSeheola.    SmaU  4to,  Shaap,  g3  M. 

Anthon*B  Riddle  and  Amold'a  l&igliah-Latin  Lexicon. 
With  a  copknia  Diettonafy  of  Proper  Kaaaea  fron  tha  beat  Baercas. 
Boyal  Bvo,  bheep,  g»  00. 
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Harper  ^  Brothers'  Books  for  Schools  and  CoOegee. 


Bojd*!  EleoMntf  of  Rhetorie  and  Litanry  Criticbm. 
tteo.  Half  RoAn,  75  cwta. 

BarkeonthcSublioMaodBeaatlfttL  12mO|CloUi,  tl  0(^ 

BuUer^B  Analogy,  Yxf  Emory  mud  Crooln.    12mo,  Cloth, 

$190. 

Butlei*!  Aoftlogy,  by  Uobart  and  W«t    ISmo,  Cloth, 

$100. 

Butlai'i  Analogy,  edited  hy  llaUfax.  IStto,  Qoth,  75 
oeou. 

Bnttmaii'a  Greek  OmraiBar.  For  High  SdwdU  aad 
UalTmhiM.  naadOadbjKDWABDBoujraosr,  DJ>.«LL.D.  8vo, 
BhMp.$S80L 

CaIklxM*a  Oldeet  Leaaona.    Illaatrmtloiu.    ISrao^aoih, 
$1  ao; 
Campbell*8  Philosophy  of  Ilhatoiie.   12mo,  Cloth,  $1 60. 
CUrk*a  Elementi  of  Algebra.    8to,  Sheep,  $1  60. 
Collord*!  Latin  Accidence,  and  Prlaaiy  Leiion  Bodk. 

llDM.  $1  flO. 

Comb^B  Prindplea  of  PhyiMogy.  With  QaaHieoa. 
EngimTlnfa.    ISmo,  Half  Bhaep,'  75  ewtt. 

CimUPn  rhIlo«>phy  of  Hatbeeaatloi.  Trandatad  fh» 
Dm  Com  de  PhUowpliia  FMU1««,  b9rW.IL  OlLLBsna,  A.M.  •», 
Cloth,  $1  St. 

Crabb's  English  Synonyms.    8ro,  Sheep  extra,  $2  60. 
Cqrtins*!  and  Smith's  Series  of  Greek  and  T^ttln  Do. 

BMBtU7  Worlu.    Reviawl  and  EdMMl  bj  Hxxar  Dusua,  LL.D. 
or  ColamUa  Collcga,  N«w  York  1 

1.  Frinetpta  Latlna.  Part  I.  A 
nni  Lalta  Coana,  by  W  J(MITH, 
LLJ>..*o.  ltiBo,FlosibtoCiocK 
n  ecnta. 

1  PrinelpU  Latlna.  Part  II. 
I^Atln  Proaa  Rcadlnir-Book,  hy 
Dv.YT.fiUlTU  (contalnlnr  Viri 
BomM,  te.).  llmo,  FlaslUa 
Cloth. 

a.  Priaelpla  Latina,  Part  ITI. 
(TV.).    Latin  Pniae  Compoaltlav, 


6.  "A  OfMnmar  nf  tha  Creak 
I«ngna«<(,  frr  tb)»  Uaa  of  Collqtca 
and  Schoola,  bv  Dr.  O  Cl'RTU'ik 
Tranftlatad  and  adltad  bj  Dr.  W. 


f,  A  amallar  flraak    

from  the  lannrr  Work,  bjr  IV.  G. 
Ccrrirji.  PrafMaor  ia  tha 
▼eraltj  or  Letpalf . 


I  Vnl- 


a  CarttDa'ft  FlratOreak  CMina, 
ermtalnlnir  a  Dplcetoa,  Exrrvlap- 
BAok,  and  VoeahulaHM.  Adapt- 
m1  tn  Cnrtlui'a  Orf>^k  OraauBar. 
BditadlqrDr.W.SKiTIL 


1  ci  BTntax,  wUh  copknu 

Exampleti,  Synonynaa,  tec.,  by 
Dr.  W.  SMim. 

4.  A  Orammar  of  thti  T^ttn 
Laiuraagr,  for  tha  Um>  orCnUffpet 
and  Sehoola,  by  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Doeharty's  Arithmetic    ISmo,  Sheep,  $1 60. 

DochartT^B  Institutes  of  Algebra.    12rao,  Sheep,  $1 60. 

Docbarty*s  Geometry.    ISroo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  T& 

Doeharty's  Analytical  Gaometry  aad  r«H]i1nr    ISbm^ 

Bheap,  St  7A 

Drapei's  Anatomy,  Phpiology,  and  Hygtcne.    For  the 

Uaa  of  Sehoola  and  Famniea.  With  170  lUuitraduu.  By  JOHV  C. 
DaAnB,M.D.    8ro.  Cloth,  $3  75. 

Draper's  Human  Physiology,  Statteal  and  Dynuhkatl ; 

or,  Tha  CondlUona  and  Coorw  of  tha  Life  of  Maa  t  baiaf  tha  Ttoxt 
of  tha  Lcotnrea  drilvered  In  tha  Uedfeal  Dp|MrtnMt  af  tha  Unl*«nl. 
ty.  Ulustratad  by  naarly  300  flaa  Woa^Mts  from  Phoiofrapha. 
tro,  650  pagea.  Cloth,  $5  00. 

Phyriolom^.  Abridged  from  the  Author's  work  on 
BtrniaaPhyaloldgy  For  tha  Ua>  of  e«booto  aad  CaPara.  With 
150  EagraTliisa.    llmo,  Chith,  $1  50. 

Drapers  Chemistry.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  With 
nearly  300  Uluatratlona.  Dy  HaxKT  Dbatkb.  M.D.  ISao  Clothx 
$1  50.  -f  ,  — -, 

Drapei's  Natural  FhnoM>ph7.  For  Rehools  aad  Cd- 
l«M.    Kaarly  409  lUaatratkiDa.    ISmo,  Clath,  $1  50. 

Dura  Book-Keeplng.  Svo,  School  EdIUon,  Half  Sheep, 
$1  15  ;  KarQaaUla  Edition,  Cloth,  $1  75^ 

FaradnyonthePhyalcalForoea.    HlnitrailonB.    Idmo, 

Cloth,  $1  00. 

Faraday*s  Lectares  on  the  Chemical  IlJstoiy  of  a  Can. 

dia.    XUttstratfoni.    lOmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Foater's  Fint  l>rin<«lnlM  Af  r!lMnnl««f^.      ASmnUA  mm.  i 


Foster's  Chart  of  the  Organic  Qcmenta. 
Colarad,  meaalad  tm  BaUara,  with  Cloth  Baak,  $5  ML 

Fowlei'a  EBglfaih  Laqgnage  la  ita  Etementa  aad  Am 

with  a  Hialory  of  ita  Orlfln  awl  DeralopaMnt,  and  aitfir  1  ■. 
For  LIhrflaa.  OtMagii.  aad  H%h  Mehoela.  KevortBaawM 
tloa.    WlthlMasorWaitfb.   avo,  dash,  $t  aOi  '. 

Fovler'sFngltoh  Grammar  for  Schoola.  AbriifBiftal 
tha  OetaT*  EdUloa.  Par  Ommnl  Vaa  ia  flrhaaJi  ^  ffWht^ 
llme,Shaepa>tca,$l73u 

Fenrte'a  Fl—sntasy  EnglUi  Grammar  fm  Gtam^ 


Fbsxcb'b  MAtRBfAnoAL  Bmrs: 
L-PiasT  Laaaoss  a  Knuaaa,  la  fha  Batanl  0>*t:  IH- 
VWhIa  O^aasij  Stmmd,  Conarali  Banbeta;  Timd^jk^A 
Hambara.    By  JOB*  H.  FBSKCB.  LL.D.    l6nakeB«iM. 
n.-PaiMAaT  AKimaanc   r/a  Prwu  ) 
m.-MasTTAL  arithmbtic.  (/■  rp«o*.> 
IV^— CoMiMnr  BcMooi,  ABismmc,   {h  Pmm^ 
Y.^ACUmaC  AamxatlC.    U*  Prtpmrmltmk.^ 

Gray's  and  AdaBkS*B  Geology.     EngrsTiaca    lim, 
Shaap  axtn,  $1  51. 

Dray^B  Natural   Philosophy.     Far  AcsideBBta^  ^ 

Sahoola,  aad  CoUagca.    MBWoodctta.    Ifano,  8haavoaa,ai  BL 

Greek  Coooardanoa  of  the  NeirTeaUmeatL    $«%CM 

$5  00. 

Hate's  nistoiy  cT  Che  United  States.    $  tok.   ttai^ 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

Hamilton's  (Sir  William)  Disensaions  on  PhiloBqii^ari 
Utaracora,  BduaaUea  aad  Ualvanity  Raform.    8*«,  doth,  fX  & 

Harpei's  Greek  and  T^itin  Texla.    GaivfUly  n^Mrf 


fiallaat. 
VrrglMoa.^ 
CffMn  da  flaawtvia 
•adDoAadaltte. 


Harpei's  Nev  Classiosl  library.    literal 
or  tha  Oraek  aad  Latia  Anthors.    Portralta.    1%k»,  Clea,  $1 8 
each.    Tha  fbllowiac  Tohuaaa  ai«  aow  nady  1 


Tacifva.    ItoIs. 


ThncydUaa. 

Hcradotaaa 


VIrfiL 
Horaea. 


deare'i  Oratlana. 
Clearo'aatBaaa.Aa. 


llarpei'fl  Ancient  History.  For  the  Vm  of  Sdmh 
By  Jacob  AaaoTT.  WlihKa|ia,WaadaBla,aad()aMtt8M.  SfWi 
4to,  Half  Boaa,  $1  S5. 

Harper's  Eagilsh  History.  For  the  Ufa  of  Sehoda 
By  JACY>a  ABBO-fT.  With  Maps.  Waodeala,  aad  QnMlieaaL  tmm 
410,  Half  Boaa,  $lt5. 

Harper's  American  BIstafj.    For  tha  Dsa  cT  Sdadi 

b7  JACOB  ABBOTT.    With  Mhpa,  WosdoBta,  atMl  (|«aaCfaML  SfWi 
4to,  Half  Boaa,  $1& 

ri«  a5««i  OfM,  aaaiptet  <a  aaa  aalMMb  ^r<M  $S  OS. 
HarrlsoD'a  Latin  Gfaaunar.    12BM^8heepastoa,|lA 
HenrroHlitoryfirPbiloaephy.    ForColl^maBd£B^ 

Schools.    1  Tola.,  IStao,  Clo«h,  $1  50. 

Rookei*sChfld*s  Book  of  Nature,    tntended  to  aid  V«* 

th«ra  aad  Taaehcra  la  Trabiiat  ChiMm  In  tha  OlMmlioa  ofKa- 
tare.  InThna  Parta.  Part  L  Plaata.~Part  It.  Aal«ala.-rto  BL* 
Air,  Wawr.  Haat,  UlM,  to.  lUnalntad.  The  Thm  Parti  mm- 
pl«ta  la  ona  toIobm,  Hnall  4to,  Cloth,  $S  00 ;  aavarala|y,CkA.« 
nta  aaeh. 

Hooker's  Natntal  HWory.   FtetiMUatflrSbbooliarf 

FamUiaa.    Itoo,  Ckflh.  $1 10. 

.Hooker's  First  Book  in  Chamiairy.  lUnatntioaB.  Sqpai 
4to,  aoth,  W  eaatt. 

Hooker'a  Natraal  llinosophy.  Sdoica  Ifar  the  fkkri 
and  Familj.  Fart  I.  Ratnral  FMIoaophy.  mnatiam  tgr  aia^ 
aOOXiWffaTlasiL    tlnw,Ooih.$lM. 

Hoakar^  Ciliaantairv. 


AB«*s  Chenolatry.  Wltii  Additlow  »uA  CometloiM,  by 
r  W1U4AX  PBATSI^  ILD.   WiMdoiM*.    8ro,CIoU^  fSM. 

«iApp*8  Freoch  GnmniAr.  A  1^r«et)ctl  Grammar  ot 
f^noeh  LaMfOf  t  emiMhUiy  n  Gramaur,  Enraltet,  RMuUag 
B«M»  awl  a  eompUtt  Prnnoniwiiny  Vocabulanr.  Br  Wiuiam  I. 
,rr,  A-M^  rroiiwar  of  Mod«ra  LaafuagM  and  literature  bi 
%mm  Unlvwiitj,  N.  Y^  and  Antboc  of  **  A  Fxmch  Baadlaf- 
K.'*    Itnw,  Half  LaatlMT.  SWA. 

:a»pp»*a  Fnoeh  Baa4lSDg*Book.   CbroatomAthle  FraD- 

»  X  «oaUlnlDg.  I  Scleetlom  A«n  tha  boM  FreaaJa  Writan,  with 
itfoa  Baferencea  u>  Ibc  Aulkor's  French  Grammar.  II.  Tbe  Maa- 
Immwt  of  M«nkre,  Radae,  Bollaatt,  and  Voltaire  ;  with  Ezplana- 
yotea^  a  OloiMfy  of  MIoawirie  Wwaata.  and  a  Voeabalaix.  ■/ 
OXAM  1.  KVAir,  AM.    lta»,liairLaatlMr,S19k 

Addell  and  Seoit*i  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Fmm  the 
rk  at  PKA:rcis  Pamow.  Wbh  Comotiooa  and  Addiaone,  and 
Inaertlon,  In  Alphabetical  Order,  of  the  Proper  Namea.  By 
8mvDiiiaLBa,LLJ)L,CabniUaCQU«f^]I.T.-  Boyal  ftev^  Steap 

'jocmWt  ESementi  of  Arifthmattow  DaslgDaA  fix  CbU- 
B.     Iflno,  16e  pagea.  Half  Slieep,  40  oenta. 

l«omfa*s  TrmliM  <m  Arlffanetia  TheoreticarandPrae- 
0.     HMO,  tSt  pw^  B^*^^  *'*^  9*  *^ 


Eootnla's  ElenMBta  of  Algebrt-    Daetgnnd  for  Iha  Um 
NsSBMfa.    12M,Ml|piC•^«Mtpasln^•ltlb 

[iO0Bili*s  Treatbe  oa  Algahra.    $▼«.    Mev  Edition,  n- 
MlndgMatlyeirieiiadL   (if net  JBawikr ) 

Looaib*s  Trigooooiet|7  and  Tables.    8to,  860  pafse, 

MP  •ztra,  01  Ttti 
Tau  Twoowwrnnr  — rf  TAaua  le— rf  eiyranff .   Tie  3V«f»- 

LoQOilrs  Klomonta  of  Ooomotrjr  and  Ooaio  Soetlonii 
^  »«  pagea,  teeap  axtra,  $1  M. 

LoomVf  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry,  and  of  Che 
Artttlal  aul  btacnl  Calenloa.  tvo,  M  pagea.  Sheep  Mtia, 


I/)omI«*s  Elements  of  Natural  Fhllosnphy.  For  Aoad- 
ifaa  and  High  Sehoola.    Iteo^  SU  pagaa,  Bhaap  eslim,  gl  aOi 

Looim!s*s  Treatise  on  Aaftronomy.  With  iniistratkos. 
•W  Sheep,  fSOe. 

Loonlif  8  Praetiaal  Astnnony.  With  a  Oellectiaii  of 
Hwawmtcal  Tableai    Sro,  4S7  pagea,  Sheep  ecixa,  $S  OOL 

Xi»onls*s  Reoeni  ri'iigiesi  of  Astrooony,  espeeUDy  la 
•  L'nltMl  Stataa.  A  thorough^  Bavlaed  EdiUoib  niiwrraHnna 
tan,  ass  pagee,Cloth,  $1  fiO. 

X^ooiltrs  Meteorology  and  Astronomy.  For  Aeademiss 
Id  High  Schoela.    Itmo.  Sheep  aztia.    (/•  2«p«m.) 

fjowry's  UnfrerMl  Atlas.  Fiom  the  most  rsoeot  An- 
nHUaa.    4to^  Half  Roaa,  fe  00. 

March's  Phllolo^cnl  Study  of  the  English  Langnag*. 


MeaintocTs  First  Book  In  Lathi.  Iteo,  flheep  extn, 
l». 

ircCltntAek*fl  9«onnd  Book  In  T^tfn.  Forming  a  snA- 
iMt  L«Un  Reader.  With  Imliaikd  SxeralMa  and  a  Toaahataiy. 
hno.  8h0epemtra,Sl  OOl 

McC11ntock*a  Flnt  Book  In  Greek.    12mo,  8heep  extrs, 

lffCl!ntoek*s  Serond  Book  In  Greek.  Forming  a  raflU 
hM  Qreak  Rrader.  WUh  Noiaa  and  a  aeplooa  Vocahularr.  Iteo^ 
heq>  axtim,  $1  Mb 

MoGregoi'a  Lofle.    19mo>  Clolh,  $1 60. 


Manry*s  Prinelptos  of  lOoqMnee.    With  aa 

tloB  bgr  Blehop  Porraa.    Hbm,  Oath,  7ft  oiata. 

Mors  Logic    evo,Cloth,$3  00. 

MI1li*i  Uterature  and  Uterary  Men  of  Gnat  Brltafa  aad 
frclaad.   flTola,eTO,aoch,9A0Q. 

MorscTs  Sehool  Goography.  A  New  System  of  Geog* 
mphr.ftrtbe  Uae  of  Sahoola.  DIaairated  by  mav  than  80  Ceto* 
gnphle  Nape,  and  BMiuenii  KagraTiagt  oa  Wood,  tia,  Balf 
Beiwd,  90  ceata. 

Noel  and  GhapsaTs  Fseneh  Gnmtnar.    Uma,  Ooth, 


Olmsted's  Astronomy.  Bagmflnga.  19nMi,Ctolh,$160. 

Farkai'sOatUaef  efOtiienaillstory.  12mO|  Sheep  sbe- 
(ra,Siao. 

Parkei^  Aids  to  KagUsh  Oomposltloo.  Fat  Stndente 
of  an  Gradea,  embracing  Speeimeaa  and  Examplca  of  Sehool  and 
College  Eaerelecf,  end  moet  of  the  Mgber  Departmenu  ef  Engliah 
CompoeitlOQ,  both  In  Proee  sad  Vena.  Iteo,  Cloth,  $1 10 1  Bhaap^ 
$IML 

Paricei^  Geographical  Questions.  Adapted  far  the  Use 
of  aajr  reepeetaele  Collection  ef  Mapa ;  eaehraalag,  faj  wajr  cT  Qaea- 
Ihm  and  Aaawar,  each  PMtlona  of  the  ElaoMnta  of  OMgmphjr  M  sra 
Biiueeiarj  aa  an  Intredoetlon  to  the  Stvdy  of  the  Mapa.  Te  which 
la  added  a  ooaaba  Deaortptlon  of  the  Timetrlal  Qloba.  Itao, 
ChMhtOOcnte. 

Pm«dflt*s  naotos's  ••Oaptlim'*  With  Kngflsh  ttalei 
IbrtheUeeorstateiti.  By  Viutmua  Jom  PaorPfiT,  PJX  IftM^ 
CMh,75oeaia. 

RoMnMm*s  Grade  T^xloon  of  the  New  Testameni  A 
Kcw  Edition,  revleedaad  hi  great  paitrewiiCtaB.  BayalSf«,CMh» 
iO  00  (  Sheep  tatn,  $000. 

Robinson's  Bnttman*!  OrtA  Grammar!  (SSm  Butt^ 
aMM'e  Gntk  Grammm^ 

Snasell's  Jirenlle  Speiter.    Iteo^  doth,  $1 8w 

8alkeld*s  Roman  and  Greelaa  Antlqaitleo.  With  Mape, 
fee.   18010,  Clo«h,  ?5  scats. 

8alkeld«s  Flnt  Book  la  Spaakh.  ISmo,  Sheep  estfs, 
iiaoi 

Sehmnckei's  ^Tdiology.    Itmo,  Cloth,  $1  ^ 

Sehool  (the)  and  the  Schoolmaster.    A  Manoal  to  the 

Uee  ef  IVwchera,  Bmploycre,  Truateee,  Inep<*etors,  fee,  fee.  By  lU. 
Bev.  Aiovso  POTTSB,  D.D.,  and  aaoBOS  B.  ExcBSOV,  AJL  Ba- 
grsvtagi.    lteo,CleU,01OO. 

^Smith's  Mechanics.  Hhistratloiia.  Sro,  Cloth,$2  00; 
Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Smith's  (Dr.  W.)  New  Classleal  Dtotlonary.  (&•  ^n^ 
Oen'e  SmUkU  Km  CUttUti  J>UHMMnf.) 

Smith's  (Dr.  W.)  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  (9«t  An- 
tUmU  J>iHi9nmrf  ^  Grmk  antf  Beeiaa  AmUfuUU$.} 

flmHh*s  (Dr.  Wm.)  Histories.    (S«t  ^AidsnTs  JSTMortet 


Smith's  (Dr.  Win.)  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  from  the 

Bsilleet  Times  to  the  EetablUhment  of  the  Empire.  Whh  a  Coo- 
tlmuitiontoAD.47Sw  By  EtTOSJlS  LAWtmrCB,  AM.  UlaaaaHoaaL 
lS»o,  ChMh,  SI  OA 

Smith's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Priad|da  Latina.    Fart  L    A  Flr^ 
Latin  Coorae,  ocaRprahendliv  Grammar,  Ddeetae,  and  Exftdea- 
Book,  with  Voeabahvlca.     Carvfttlly  Barfaed  and  Impvoved  by 
Rbxrt  DnsLBS,  LLJ).,  <tf  ColaatMn  CaOwe,  K.  T.    Itoo,  Heal, 
hie  Cloih,  7&  eeata. 

Smith's  (Dr.  Wm.)PrindplaTAllna.  Fsrtn.  A  Flnt 
LallB  Beadhif-Book,  eehtalnfiig  Thblat,  Aaeedotae,  Mythology, 
Oeography,  and  Roman  Hbtory  ;  with  a  ihort  Introdnctlea  lo  Bo> 
man  Antkialiice  x  Hoiaa  and  a  IHcthmary.    CanAdly  ReHeed  and 


Harper  A  Sroihers*  JBooki  for  Schools  and  CcUegea* 


Btudairt  (the)  HiMoriail'T«it.|kMki: 
nu  sTuniiiT's  matuBim 


nn  Smacirrs  HisroMr  or 
GKKitCK.  A  HiMonrorUfMM 
ftwi  tlM  EtflkM  TiiMt  to  iha 
Iloinaa  Coa^uoit.  Witk  8ttp> 
blamanunr  Ck«|iCM«  «•  iIm 
Hbt'irT  of  Lltrratw  and  Art. 
IIt  WiluaM  AiMTU.  LL.D, 
IA\V0€  at  the  "CtaMiMl  Dt«. 
tUinarr,"  ■*»«  bnaryoTtirMk 
and  M<wua  AntiqultlM,"  *•. 
K«vlMd,  witk  Ml  ApprndU,  bj 
Pruf.  OkobOB  W.  OMKKB, 
A.M.  lUiutfmted  bgr  EotfraT. 
Ins*  oa  Wood.  Larn  tSme, 
f*4pa«M,CkMh.SlM. 


t'loch,$S 


tr  A  ftHALLEI  nitrOBT 
OF  ORBKCB  :  TIm  nboTo  Work 
Aliftdgwl  tor  Yoynm-  Madrnis 
■nJ   CoaaMM  Hchoolt.     En- 

Tn«  btot>«xt'«  ni«Tt>iT  or 
KoMS.  A  lltatonr  of  1U«M 
from  tk«  KarlicM  'limro  to  tiM 
Btubllahment  of  tho  Emplra. 
HV'lth  CiMpiora  on  the  Hiunrj 
ot  Uirratiirt  and  Art.  Bjr 
Umxur  Q.  LitmcLu  Ti.lky 
Deal,  of  Chrtet  Church,  Os- 
Ibrd.    Illutrated  bjr  naiMTow 

kttta.    Lar^    ISato,  77t 

k.  CloCh.  «U  «. 
9:^  A    SMALLBB    HISTOBT 

or  ROMS  trout  the  Earilort 
TImea  to  tha  BclablMim^ni  of 
the  Emplrt.    JI7  Wm.  flMiric,        Cloth,  $« 

Spencer*!  Greek  New  TceUmtDt    12mo,  $1 TS. 

Bofdun'd  Dmring^Book.  KmbuI  Drmvlnff>l1ook'  Con- 
tatetair  Um  PrinclplM  of  laomalrie  awl  hmpaetlva  Dimwinir.  Da- 
•Ifued  for  ■cboola  and  Private  Leamera.  By  Wilujlm  F  PHKUTB, 
iLU.,  Priaalpal  of  the  MinaeaoU  SUta  Xonnai  Aebool,  lata  PrincL 
fal  of  Now  Jofaej  State  Konaal  Sehaol,  aad  ABBAnAM  StnrOAM, 
AB,  lata  iTtha  Pi^ytaahala  laatltate,  BroeU/A.    «tOw    t/a  Pmm  ) 

Upham*!  Menul  Fhtloiophx.     tTolf.,  Itmoi  Cloth, 
iSOOi   Abridged  Bdltioa.    Itoo,  AhMp^  SI  M-       ' 
Upham  on  th«  W'iU.    12mo»  Uoth,  $1 00. 
T7batde7*t  Msioi    ISora,  Cloth,  75 


LL.U.  WithaCoariaaahoate 
A.li.47<L  Br  KraaxB  Law- 
BBBCB,  A.I1.  lUiietratiaae 
ItaM,  Ctoth,  SI  Wk 

nor  tTCDBsrri  CiBBOB.  Aa 
Hiaiorr  of  the  DMdiae  aad  Fall 
crthelloniaa£ai|iiri  U/Kif 
VABI»UtftBO]f.  AbrWc«4.  la- 
aerporaUnf  the  Kaeea««hee  *4 
Baeeat  Commcniaum.  Br 
WtLXJAM  8MITH.  LL.D.,  Ed- 
itor of  the  *  Ctiiilrel  Mctioa. 
arjr,"  **  Dtelloiiary  of   Givck 


lllaMratrd  bgr  100  EagravlMi 
aa  Wood.       Laria  iSmi,  m 

Thb  fTn>B9T'a  HisTOKr  or 
Fbaxcb.  a  Nlatanr  ofFraDne 
frooa  tha  Barllaat  llMee  le  tha 
Eeiabllahmpnt  of  tha  Heeood 
Empire  in  laUL  iUaettaledbj 
Ensravlnse  ea  Wood.  Lafwe 
IIBM.  74«  pafaa,  Cloth,  Si  «•• 


TUB  e-imcKn  RrMB.  Ama- 
tory arEoflaad  IVom  the  Ear^ 
Heat  Tlaeee  t»  the  Ravnliitkm 
la  l«es  Br  Datid  Hvmb. 
Abrklited.  Ineorponttlnir  the 
Cnrrectioae  aad  Keeearahei  <if . 
Keeent  Uietodaaa,  aa«l  c«ni- 
tlaofd  «lnwa  tn  tha  Year  IMS 
niaetratad  bgr  Eafrarii^a  na 
Wood.  JUrp  i^    ' 


Whatelejr^a  BhetortaL    IteMbOoUHTS 

WUlMD'a  Rcaden  aad  Spdim.  A90Am^tAai\ 
Fharily  Beatlari ;  IlwlgBia  to  leaeli  tha  Art  af  Baatfiiit  b  ^ 
Maipla,  Sfaiarsl,  and  PracHeal  Waj\  Mahwetag  la  Aer  Rd 
whale  Bai«a  of  Kataral  HIaMy  and  the  Phjekai  Bdu 
hW  ai  tha  bifkeet  Dcpaa  of  UiiiWaiai.  and  aplndUiy 
Cnaelettog  af  a  P>»aer  aaJ  Barea  Biieto  a.  BrHAacmWvi 
The  Pri«er,  and  PIbk,  Bimbj,  Thtad,  Faank,  and  FMh  M 
new  read/.  Prlaee  :  PrtaMr.ttaMto;  FlmBa 
oad  Reader, ceaeata .  Third  Header.  90 aaMa .  F< 
Fifth  B«ader,SI  OO^  FiliaMy «|nlhr, ttaeaia 


WUtron**  Mamial  of  laatraeMoD  la  Ol^eet  Lewa^l 
CaareavrElMBeMaiylaatraelloau    Adapted  to  tha  UeeeTAtil 


Wniaon't  Primary  Fpeller.  A  Simple  and  PngrHJ 
Ceorea  of  Uaaaae  la  BpeOlaff .  wKh  Raadiag  and  DiciatiBa  f 
aiaM,  aad  the  Elaaaaalaaf  Oral  aad  WrUfCoipilHMi    IS* 

WitlMo's  LarKV  Speller.    A  Pragreaaivo  Coone  oTIi 

aotM  In  BpelUag,  arrai^ad  aeeofdiag  ta  tha  rirlacltiiiB  •#< 
aad  Graniaiar,  with  Eureieee  tat  Sjaeajnaa.  Car  Baadiar. 
aadWritiar.aadaaawayttaiefniBaBfc—  BtfMAaoi 
MS.   Iteo^Uaeata. 

WaUoB'a  IntcmedlatB  8«rl«.  A  TMxd  Reaaa.  I 
a  irnule  between  the  fleeoad  and  Third  leaden  aftheadadri 
FaBaOjScrlH.    By  Mabcios  WiiXBOS.    iSaw^Blecatt. 

yxittm*9  Daa  Zvtrfte  Bodi  der  KcalkaBtttidw.  S 
laccnd  Book  eT  WatBW  (la  the  Qurwam  T  aafwega).  AaEtaBM^ 
latradttctloa  ta  the  Kataral  acieaeee,  faeladiiv  Gaafinp^MiBi 
tacy.  T»»aalaiad  ftaw  M.  Winae»'B  Beadi  to-  the  Tee  rfCaal 
Schools  and  FamUlea  by  G.  BaKaoV.  IBaalntid  %j  aUEigai 
laga  oa  Wood.    Itea,  S^  A 

Yooc«*s  English  -  Greek  Lexleeo.  CoatiJBtag  i^  ^ 
Greek  Words  ased  by  Writers  af  good  Aatkortty,  hi  C1biw1<< 
Order,  fbr  cTCfy  Word  ased  {  asplahUag  1^  OewiraBrtaa,«dc» 
lag  the  Declenaioa  or  Co^lagatloa  ofoaah  Wead  when  hm|iil».^ 
marking  the  Qaaatltleacr all  doabtftalSyDabtaii  Edtod.iri«lB» 
AddltloM,  by  HavBT  DBitUB,  LLJ> .  Piiifassw  af  Latin  bCoh» 
bin  College,  K.T.    Royal  8*0.  Bhoap  extra.    (IV  Pmlmhm^it 

rmdf  tktrUf  \ 


WiUson'fl  and  Oalklns's  School  and  Family  ChartSa 

A  Betles  of  Colored  School  and  Family  ChartSi  Twenty-two  in  Namber.  Des^  fii 
a  Course  of  ElementBiy  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Families.  Bj  Mabcios  Willsosi  and  N.  A 
Calk  IKS. 

Theao  Charts  win  he  famlahed  rfther  aepaimtelr  or  In  fbll  tela,  either  nmmted  er  In  dwata,  and  aim  br  Fkad 
Uio  in  neat  AtUa  form,  at  the  following  prlem.  When  mounted,  two  am  00  a  card,  ef  tha  alio  of  each  Chart,  «bil 
89  bj  80  inchea.    They  are  tent  by  mall,  in  aAaete,  at  the  priom  named. 

In  Sheefa, 

r         NaT.  Elementary:  Sixty lUnitrated Worda EScvotv.) 

^1         Ko. IT.  Reading!  Flnt  Lestiooa Ke^ts./ 

£j        Na IIT.  Reading:  Seonnd  licaaona Woenta.) 

KalV.  Reading:  Third  l^Maona *. BSerata.! 

KaV.  Reading:  Fourth  I.««sonB 86eaDta.l 

NaVT.  Rmding:  Fifth  Lmona Sftoenta.) 

No.  VI L  Klemen tarr  Sounds. 86  een ti.  \ 

XaViri.  Phonk  Spelling 86c«nu.j 

K0.IX.  WriUogChart 85e 

N0.X.  Drawing  and  FerspMire SSeents./ 

Na  XL  Lines  and  Meaffurss 85cenu.\ 

Ko.XIL  Forms  and  Solids SSeant 

Ka  XIII.  Familiar  ColarB,  aoeonpankd  by  •  duplkate  set  of  Hand  Color.    ^  gt% 

Cards **'^ 

KaXIV.  Chromatin  Scale  of  Cdofa 


$1S& 
SliSi 
$lt& 
$18& 
$lSBw 
$IS5c 


|-f81 


Siso 

r      NaXY.  Animals.    Fconomlral  Uses •  CAeeal*.\  *«  m 

I     NaXVr.  ClasHificalloBof  Anlmmls SOrentsi/  '*  "^ 

NolXVTL  Dlrdfl.    Ttielrtnasslflcation 8<^eents.l  «.  m 

LNcXVIIL  Reptiles  and  Fislies dOeenta./  •*"" 

K0.XIX.  Dolanloal Farma, A& OOopbIs.)  «,  ^ 

NaXX.  ClasslilcatlonofFUnis dOccnts./  •* '■' 

K0.XXL  l':eonomlcal  Uaes  of  Plants dOemis.)  ^  «. 

> 60  cents. /**•*• 


KOi  XX».  EooBomieal  Unes,  eonUnned . 


CIRCULAR.  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS  AND  HARPER'S  WRITINCBOOKS. 


I.  FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Thif  Series,  when  completed,  will  ooniist  of  Fire  Books,  tiz.  i 

L  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.    (JmI  /\f&£«Aed:) 
n.  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.    (7«  iVw.) 
m.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    (Jn  /Vet*.) 
IV.  COMMON^SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    (/»  Prtn,) 
Y.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC,    (/n  P^^xmUum.) 


FIRST  LB8SONS  IN  JXTTMSEBBf 

Ix  TBB  Natural  Obdxb. 

nSST,  VISIBLE  OBJECTS;  SECOND,  COSCRBTS  NUMBERS;  TKIBD,  ABSTRACT  yUXBSSS. 

BY  JOHN  H.  FBXSfOH,  XJUD.  i 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED.    16mo,  40  Cents. 

This  is  a  Ifttle  book.of  1^0  pages,  profusely  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  It  is  divided 
into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Mnltiplication, 
and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Farts  of  Numbers,  Halves,  Thirds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  De- 
nominations of  Money,  Weights,  imd  Measures  in  common  use;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  ar- 
xanged  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  a  Manual  of  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  will  be  published  in  October,  and  the  Mental  and  Common-School 
Arithmetics  during  the  coming  winter. 

Copies  of  French*s  First  Lessons  in  Numbers  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers 
for  elimination,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  twenty-eight  cents. 


77ie  other  JBooka  of  the  Series  vsiU  contain  many  new  and  valuable 
features  that  ioOl  especially  commend  them  to  the  practical  wants  of  the  age. 


II.  HARPER'S  WRITINO-BOOES. 

SYMMETRICAL  PENMANSHIP,  WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING-LESSONa 

In  Tbn  Numbkxs. 

We  have  in  press,  and  will  soon  publish,  the  first  four  Nnmbors  of  our 
New  Bazies  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Bookfl» 

FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

The  idea  of  embracing  in  the  same  series  of  Copy-Books  a  mtem  of  Practical  Penmanship 
and  a  cotirse  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  is  a  new  one.    Teachers  and  parents  are  woU  aware  that 

CHILDREN  ARE  FOND  OF  MAKING  PICTURES, 
and  that  exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vu»  veruu    Drawing  has  not 
been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could  be  obtained,  and  most 
teachers  are  not  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  without  a  book. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 
The  *'  helps'*  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and  valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its 
name  indicates,  **  symmetrical"— «vei7  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of 
unvarying  proportions. 

The  writing  and  the  marginal  drawing-lessons  occupy  the  entire  width  of  each  page.  The 
drawing  lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  M  the  main  lines  of  the  writing, 
and  progress,  step  bv  step<  through  -straight  and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture, 
foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  vpon  ths 
ooran  of  each  book,  making  each  Number  complete  in  itself. 


MTUEAL  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


WILLSOK'S  SEKIES  OF  READEE 


HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.t 

A  (TftBd  defeet  In  edneatlon,  m  It  hu  gvnenOlj  been  ptrmicd,  la  Um  vmiidoo  of  uiaral  Micnea.     Stad 
tM  h«r«  Blm'wt,  without  exeepOoiH  been  «XQlud«d  from  alt  ibt  Mrlter  ymn  of  aelKnl  life:  aad  hftre  baa] 
\  the  hlgh-«chool,  and  'th«  ooUeg*,  and  rren  Uiera  not  u  encntial  bnt  am  cztn  i 


1  only  In  the 
mental  brantliee. 


Indeed,  in  nanx  of  the 


irbere  etHdenU  ere  in  coo^  of  preparatlea  fior  eoOeii 


;  of  ConuMS  TbiiWi  eAd  tiM  CUM  e  JMt  if  I 


I  excluded,  becauM,  •traoge  a*  it  may  appear  in  thie  era  of  rapid  eilTanecoMnt  in  phjsieal  i 

rtqnieiii  jne  for  admiskioa  to  tlw  eollegee  do  But  embreoe  tbrm,  but  are  mottljr  etnined  to  laqgnage  aad  m 

Bat  a  cliengtf  i»  Koing  on  in  the  mindf  of  teachers  and  frieada  of  edneaiiou  on  this  ial^ect,  and  they  ai«  bmH 
to  eee  that  iMtarul  srieuoe  ebeiild  make  one  of  tlie  etaplea  of  Inatruetion  Aren  in  our  eonanioB  eehooia.    It  m 
aeem  right  to  them  that  aoeh  eonroon  things  aa  air,  water,  light,  heat,  the  piinctplea  of  imrhentaa.  tfai 
of  Tegatation,  etc ,  should  be  ignorad  in  the  aohool-rooai,  when  these  aiildecta  an  mere  intfinitlng  to  the  jwng 
than  any  other,  if  properlf  taaght;  and  not  onlj  ao,  but  are  of  practical  use  in  after  life,  as  they  eooeen  A 
the  rarious  arts  and  tradea,  and  alae  fitmleh  rieh  material  fer  thai  general  infbrmation  which  ehoald  be  t 
great  ol(JeeU  of  educailoB.    It  la  wrong  in  their  Tiew  to  confine  these  subjects  to  the  high  school  and  the 
Tirtually  ahutiing  them  o<it  from  those  who  etop  ekort  of  th«M  ia  their  fincatfea.    It  to  glTii«  to  the  priviiep 
mental  food  which  should  be  gtren  to  all ;  and  that  it  is  fitted  for  all  abundant  cxperieaee  has  fattdyabows.  byi 
Ij  does  it  sef m  wrong  that  thoae  who  paaa  fnim  the  common  seliool  to  the  rarion*  arte  ahoiild  be  depriTad  ef  a  M 
•dge  which  would  h-i  of  dlnet  sendee  to  IttePi  in  proeecutlng  those  arte. 

Hitherto  there  h^Te  been  no  boolta  well  caJeulaied  for  the  introdootioB  of  wtml  tdMet  lato  lbs  eullvpi 
of  InHruct'on.  Tlili  d«flcicncf  is  now  supplied  bjr  tlie  two  series  mentioned  aboTCi  The  two  antfaors  ha««  b 
working  together,  thowrh  without  any  eoneert^  to  meet  tkia  rising  want  in  edueatioa,  producing  two  aeito  vbkfci 
mirmhlT  huppierocnt  each  other,  the  series  of  Hooker  being  Ibr  the  afiid//  of  natural  sdeace,  while  In  waboa's  m 
of  Readers,  wrj  many  of  the  reeding  lemons  are  on  thd  same  elam  of  aoblccts  thw  ftrmtag  a  primary  ennrm  sf  m 
infr,  well  ealculiit>>d  to  awaken  a  lively  Interest  in  natural  science.  TLto  feature  dlsiingniahes  thcsn  from  eD  «d 
ieriaa  of  ReaiUrs  yet  published. 

The  Reader*,  howerer,  being  afeade  with  a  view  to  deseluplng  all  the  elements  ef  good  etoenttsnery  rcaAiL 
not,  nor  is  It  intended  that  they  ahoold,  aupply  the  pUce  of  the  (ezt-booka  to  the  atadent  of  adeoosb  akheegh  II 
Drore  a  ralnablc  auxiliary  In  achooU  where  the  natural  rdcneea  form  part  of  the  course  ef  study,. and  lay  a  vakri 
irandation  for  fhture  reading,  whera  this  important  element  of  a  practical  education  would  etherwiae  be  cntti 
■egleeted.  'I  hat  telenoe  ean  be  taught  eneeeaftilly  to  Tory  young  ehUdrin— that  is.  wMient  Im  '  -  -  — * 
aatiafactorlly  pi  orod  by  theao  aedos,  e^etlaUy  by  Um  Uiikl*e  Book  < 
tore  ef  Hooker. 

From  Hon.  L.  Tav  Boncnmc,  StaU  SupertntendaU  ^f 
SehiodUy  Margiand, 

DALTiMOtf,  Jtme  6, 1866b 

8lnoB  the  Intmdnetlon  of  Wiueoya  Riapkbs  Into  the 
Public  Schools  of  Maryland  in  August,  184i6, 1  haTe,  dnr. 
ing  mv  Tisits  to  si  hools,  and  in  eodferences  with  School 
Coimiiuiionera,  carefuUy  inquired  eonceraing  Uiis  fierles* 
and  have  found  them  accepUUe  both  to  teaeuen,  parents, 
and  pupils. 

My  apprehension  lest  they  sbenM  prore  better  adatpled 
ibr  teaohlng  Natural  Hlatory  than  for  elocutionary  read- 
ing has  been  rvmored,  aad  it  girea  me  pleaaure  to  aay 
that  I  am  court  need  that  while  making  good  elocutlon- 
lats,  ralnable  information  It  imparted  to  Uie  children  by 
the  Qse  of  tiila  series. 

The  larger  proportion  of  pobNe  acheol  pupfli  do  not  at- 
tend long  enough  to  purFue  the  aeveral  branches  of  natn- 
fal  adence  as  distinct  aubjeeta  of  study.  To  aoeh  Will- 
eon*i  Readers  are  invaluable,  and  help  to  derelop  tha  in* 
telligence  of  our  children  to  a  degree  not  only  gratifying 
but  astoniiihlng.  Reading  leaaone  are  now  among  the 
most  interesting  and  instructire  school  oxerelaea.  Under 
the  gnldance  of  a  quolifled  teacher  they  boeame  suHMtiva 
ef  toplca  of  thought  and  discussion,  whleh  fumiah  themes 
ior  eonveraation  at  home  as  well  aa  at  school. 

The  Readers  are  extenalvely  used  In  the  famlHee  of  the 
Btoto,  baring  a  oharm  for  mature  minds,  reoalling  meat 
'  ploaaantly  intoreating  facii  and  pHncipIea.  Br  the  addi- 
tion of  Um  Third  and  Ponrth  Intermediate.  sufRcient  emo- 
tional reading  Li  supplied  to  satisfy  tlMso  who  deeirad  en 
Increased  number  of  such  ezerdsea. 

I  meat  oheerAallr  reoommend  the  Wntson  flerlee,  not 
only  ibr  public  and  prirate  achoobi  but  for  nso  la  eroiy 
fiunUy. 

iimerieon  Journal  4%^  Aiiceaeion  eit  Dr.  Hoocn^  wrfte. 

It  to  related  of  a  meohanle  who  wm  performing  a  dlA* 

enit  work  by  candle -light  that  ho  said  to  hto  attendant, 

•*  Hold  the  light  BO  tliat  yon  ean  see  yonrseU;  and  you  mey 


be  sure  that  I  ean  see."  The  mle  here  e  _ 
mutandU—lB  applleable  to  the  writers  of  book*; 
know  of  no  writer  who  more  felly  oxemplifles  lUi  ri 
than  Dr.  Hooker.  Ue  writee  on  anbilccta  which  he mfe 
Btanda,  and  ao ''  liolda  tlie  light  by  which  he  sees'llbtl 
readers  can  see  alao.  Hto  atyie  to  aimplo,  dlrert,  eedtad 
Harfng  clear  thnoglita  to  communicate,  his  sole  sndsst 
aeems  tobo-aa  it  should  bo~to  nmke  them  IntcElifth 
tiie  reader.  Whato-er  we  hare  read  from  hbi  |«i  Is  ad 
ed  with  these  charaeteristics.  Perhaps  the  habit  ef  i 
dneing  hto  thonghta  t**  the  aimplest  form  of  ezprosisB 
the  Ksult  of  hto  experienoe  aa  a  teacher,  la  which  ihi 
to  often  a  taxing  of  one'a  powers  to  the  ntmort  to  eoaf 
a  thnaght  clearly  to  the  mind  of  a  pnpIL  The  tohk 
and  beneroleut  tONdter  learns  in  thto  way  properly  tai 
predate  the  attitndea  of  other  minde  and  the  dlOsai 
of  belog  nnrtentood  by  thetn.  But  however  acxjniiedti 
author  certainly  poaseasea.  In  a  remarkable  deeraa,  t 
power  and  the  habit  of  addraming  hto  thooKhfei  to  ea  I 
talllglble  manner  to  the  minda  of  othera.  He  fa  Ihoii 
miraUy  fitted  to  write  books  for  the  young  and  for  scha 

Eftraet  of  a  Letter  /mm  a  Parent  fo  a  Friend  ef 
tutngtke**ChiUfeBeek^N4Um^inkieFeadl$. 

What  a  man  Pr.  Hooker  to!  I  would  rBeosnmenl  k 
to  glTO  hto  modiduea  to  nine  hundred  and  ninKy-oiat  < 
of  one  thouaand  that  write  for  etoldrm— kill  them  d 
drop  the  M  D.—then  make  it  hto  boalneee  while  he  » 
to  write  books  for  chttdren,  and  nothing  else,  and  hs  « 
do  hnmanity  more  good  than  all  the  M.  Da.  In  the  wert 

Yon  may  think  that  I  hare  eome  feeUng  in  the  matt 
I  bare,  who  would  not,  when  he  could  sec  that,  with  I 
right  kind  of  books  and  toachere  (throwing  all  olh 
away),  the  next  generotien  vonld  be  ten  ttosas  wImt  tl 
thtof 

rd  like  to  see  Dr.  Hooker.  I  wonM  rather  aeeUntb 
the  Queen  of  ISngtond,  or  all  the  kinga  and  qnemi 
God*a  green  earth;  fori  think  ho  to  doing  hnmaakyw 
good  than  they. 

P.&~My  wife  aaya  thto  to  an  right-aho  knowe^ 


r  ntsHDTBwIar,  Utgw  BptHkr,  PHnsr,  aad  I 

Ad  and  Third  of  the  oriftaal  series,  and  an  latmnadtai*  FowOTBaadar  hatwasa  the  TUid  aad  Pawlh. 

Ths  taSaroMdlaSM  wwv  prepuvd  to  mpphr  a  want  cfOmtlr  grrndti  whnolt. 

t  The  aariM  of  Dr.  Booker  oseBBrtsseUMfoUowlM  books,  aantHl  to  ttoardae  to  wMdhnM^  CUUH 

Thtaca,  Chtld'a  Book  of  Hatvra,  FIrvt  Book  in  ChamTstrr,  rint  Book  to  PhjrieloeT.  NatonU  Hlatoiy.  SelaMs  far  tha  8aU . 

ran  L  Haknal  Phll«aophy  i  rarl  H.  Cfcsnialry  |  FaHin.  Ooetocy  i  Ramui  PhrdolMr.   Tbaae  books  aro  ftMa  the  pras  tf  Bafi^ 
Bw«hsss,aaesptthaPkystologlas    ■haJdaa > <&., Itow Tosfc^^^ ika CliiM% Bash rfCaassaaa ^htojs ■  ILCfa^i^ltowBaaea 


CLEVELAND'S  STANDARD  SERIES. 


A  COMPENDIUM-  tJF  ^&LISH  UTERATURE, 

CHBONOLOGIGALLY  ABBANOED, 

From  Sir  lohn  Mttidavill*  to  William  Oowper. — ^776  pages. 

IL 

SK&LISH  LITSftATUBV  OF  THB  KIlTETBEirTH  OENTUBT, 

ICmhucbw  nor  Omar  'Dmmum>  uru  Lmvo  Avraoss  ow  im  Pun  Haut  or  m 

HmRBimi  Gbhtubt.— 778  pagot. 

III. 

A  OOMPENDIUM  OF  AMEEIOAN  LITEEATUEE, 

VrOV  fSB  fAJU  FLAK,  SHBEAOIlfa 

The  Cbiaf  Daeeaaed  and  Liying  Wriian  of  our  (kvAxj.—TSi  pages. 

A  OOMPENDIUM  OF  OLASSIOaL  LITEEATUEE, 

Gomnmro  or  Ghoxos  Bznuon«  Tbakslatbd,  ntoM  rtn  Bin  Obbbk  Ain>  Bomah  Wbrxbs, 
WITH  BiooBAPHiOAL  SKBTonfli^  AoooiTiiiB  or  Thbib  W0BK8,  JRO.,  Bra— 623  pagea 
'  Fabt    I. — Greek :  from  Homer  to  Longinus. 

Pabt  IL— Latin :  from  Plautas  to  Boethius. 

THE  POETIOAL  WOEKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

WITH  A  LIFE  OP  THE  AUTHOR, 

riBUMnriJET  DnSBBTAnOMB  OH  B4UH  FQBK  ;  BOIBB  OBmOAL  AND  BXPLAXTATOBT ',  AN  XITDBZ  10 

VIM  exJBJBcr  or  fabasub  sobc;  abb  a  tbbbal  ibmez  to  all  ihb  POBica~688 piigM. 

VI. 


H7MNS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 


WITH  APPBOPBIATK  SELECTIONS  FROM  8CRIPTOEE,  AND  TUNES  SUITED  TO 
THE  METRES  OF  THE  HYMNS. 

The  Ilyinnn  in  this  collection,  one  of  which  is  tdapted  to  eech  d»j  of  the  j««r,  have  been  selected 
hj  Profetutur  Cleveland  wttb  remarkably  goud  taaie.  Some  of  them  are  femillar,  and  will  be  loved 
and  sang  as  lone  as  the  Englbh  language  endures.  The  rest,  called  ft-om  the  great  stores  In  his  pos- 
session, are  the  choicest  that  can  be  found.  In  literary  merit  and  poetic  excellence,  it  is  the  very 
beet  selection  of  Sacred  Lyrics  extant  In  the  selection  of  tones.  Professor  Clevdand  has  confined 
]iimsi*lf  to  a  tew  good  old  tunes,  easy  to  be  sung,  and  Ikvoritea  with  all  denominations^  It  is  an 
ISmo.,  substantially  boond.— 870  pagea. 

These  books  haVe  been  warmlj  recommended  hy  the  first  scholars,  critics,  and 
educators  of  our  land,  and  have  been  introdoced  extensively  into  onr  high  scho(^ 
and  colleges. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  npon  finer 
paper,  and  bound  in  various  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Library. 

P  R I C  E  S I  Bbtail.      Wbolbbalb. 

OOMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATUBE $S  50  |8  10 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 2  50  «  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 2  50  2  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSK^AL  LITERATUBE 2  50  2  10 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON  (Notes  and  Index) 2  50  2  10 

Above  5  vols,  bound  in  mor.  cloth  extra,  per  Yol 8  00  2  25 

••    •*  •*         half  calf  extra,  per  Yol 4  50  8  50 

«    •  «         halfmor.         **  4  8S  8  25 

HYMNS  FOB  SCHOOLS,  with  TUNES T5  80 

We  will  supply  Teachers  at  the  WhoieMie  Prices.  Copies  by  mail  at  retail, 
postage  paid.  They  are  without  rivals.  Not  being  required  to  take  the  pla6e  of 
other  books  in  use,  we  irUrodtiee  them  at  wholesale  prices  only. 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  ft  CO., 

519  ARCH  STRBKT,  PHII.A., 

J.  W.  gOEEEMERHO&H  ft  CO., 

480  BaOOMB  8TRKBT,  H.  T., 

!piJBLISHEBa 


Pxincipalt,  School  Officers,  Headi  of  Familial,  and  othan  who  aeak  ^raD' 
qualified  Teachan,  ahould  fill  '^Fcra  of  Order  for  Teaser,"  and  aond  ft 
to  the  New  York  office  of  «•  AMEB.  SOFOOZi  INSTXTUTB." 
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^mmm  ^tUtA  f nistitote/'  icmM  isss, 

IS  A  BELUBLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUBBAU: 

1.  To  tid  an  who  Mok  woH-qualifiod  Toachort;  |  S.  To  givo  parwitt  Inffonnalioii  of  good  odNiob; 

2.  To  rtpTMont  Ttaohort  who  dwira  potHiona;  I  4.  To  toU,  rent  and  dmlnngt  tehoot  p 

^.  W.  SOHBBMXBHOBV,  AX.,  Aatuzy,  Vo.  480 
X.  J.  TOima,  Seoretaxy. 


•t  CMar  Broadwa.7),  Vew  Te& 
O.  X.  KBIDALL,  Xreaiorw. 


Moro  than  ton  jeart*  trial  kaa  proTod  tbo  "AmaiOAV  SoaooL  laeiiiuia*  lo  bo  a  oaoAd  and 

niarj  la  the  Edncational  Machinery  of  onr  eoaatrj.  lU  patrons  and  Meads  aro  among  tbo  lint 
tional  and  bualnrsa  men.  Ita  central  office  (tn  New  Torii)  has  been  remored  to  larfar  qnartoii^ 
grsator  ftfliUties  will  bo  afforded  in  azundiog  lu  uaofolncaa. 

MT1&0  Rlglfct  Toaclfcor  for  tl^o  Rigl^t  PIsmo.** 

Information  of  toaebers  win  bo  fhmlahed,  whieh  ahall  ombraee— Opportanitiea  for  edneaUoa;  ■iiM 
qnallflcatlon  for  teaching;  ezperlenoe.  where,  and  tn  what  grade  of  senools;  rafereneea;  ago;  rAjeai 
prefereneea ;  Mlary  expected ;  specimen  of  eandidate*s  letter,  and  sometimes  a  photographie  Ilkeae«k  Chmi 
otherwise  advised,  «a  nominate  eeoerol  eandidatea,  and  thos  give  opportanlty  ibr  good  soleotloo. 

Tonus  I  Two  Dollars,  open  giring  the  order  Ibr  the  Tlsaehcr.  Whoa  a  teacher  is  aeopptod.  mrst 
Dollars  addttionaL  Poetatea  used  la  corrssponding  with  Prloelpals,  and  in  their  behalf  with  cmadldala^ 
will  be  charged.  When  we  are  required  to  Inear  extra  expense  and  assome  nnnsnal  rsspondbllltT  fo  select 
Ing  and  examining  s  rare  Teaoher,  we  mast  make  corresponding  ohargaiw  Ho  ohaigo  to  PnbUo  Behoalii 
except  the  preliminary  fee  and  postiigsc 

or*  Prlnrlpdsi  School  Oaoors,  and  Heads  of  Famlliea,  ahonid  gire  early  notice  of  what  Toaehois  they 
nay  want.  Teachers  who  want  positions  should  send  for  **  Applicaoon  Form."  Testinony  fur  tlio  "Ajudl 
BoaooL  lifiT.'*  from  the  highest  educational  and  bnslnem  authoritiea  will  bo  sent  when  required. 


Form  of  Order  for  Teaoher. 


(1)  Full  name  and  taW  poot-ofloo  ad< 
dress  of  the  perraa  who  wants 
tbeToacbor 


CI)  Do  yoe  want  a  Male  or  Fomalo 
Teacher  f  Manied,  or  Unmar- 
tied? : 


(Ij  What  braacbea  most  bo  taaght! 


(4)  Wh^n  moit  tbo  Tea«her  begin  T. 

(B)  What  salary  will  yon  pay?  Will 
you  ftimiah  BoardT  Do  yon  paj 
Thralling  Expoasea? 


<9)  Do  yon  prefer  tbo  Teacher  to  bo 
a  member  of  some  Charehf  (M 
whatChurohf 


(I)  Bemarki., 


•  fdl 


•  hei^vak) 


Teachers'*    Bulletin. 


•^  T«Mh«:rt  wn»  vlah  podtioiii  thoaid  leiul  for  **App'lMti<m  r«rm."    Th«  Momtblt  U  lakM  bj  Ih 
liW-lhig  rrtnclpA'f  mndScVoolOllkHS   h«Bc«B  rapraMstadon  in  thI«Bun««ln  t«  moil  efltelcnt. 

0T9— Orad.  Mavt.  Ror.  9ch.: 'vpr.,  1  rr.t  BafritK 
Maths^  Kr  Piano  Drawinf  and  FMlntinKt  |»Ql*  Il»ni« 


Ladies— English,  Mathematics, 
Frenoh,  Latin,  Drawing,  etc. 

094^  O  r Ad.  Inirn  m  V  n,  i  tzyt  r. ,  <l«  yn. ;  Eng.,  Matha.« 
A  Flinch;  Pri'ib^iirHan. 
AHl— {jrp^.  tliMhrm  ColLtopr..  1:  jx.;  Enj., Math*., 

!];»«- t:d.  N.  ¥. ;  t\pt  ,^jn^,  KnK-*  Hatha.,  Latin, 

4ldSJ  -CJ  C'>piii  :  ti|ir  17  jn,  i  Liie-«  Makha.,  French 

4|!l4-f;rji4i.  rfuitlMf  l»it.;   Eqf.,  Hatha.,  *  Rod. 

«a^-i:4i^  Fitctibarg  Uh  ScIl.;  Eng..  Maths.,  Latia  * 

4iK4I— Lxpr-,  (t  jrrt, ;  Kng.,  Claiiifl!.  Dravliiff  and  EI. 

AUT— *lrflil.  N,  Y  rj>n^rtn«  afm.;  expr.,  10  yra-j 
Fn^.^  llKElit»,  ciAPtiri.  t  trnc*!,  <i*rnHin,  El.  Dniirng  * 

a;i Ii-<;nd.  H^-,  S^^t.  S^h-.  expr,, 4  jn.;  EagUah, 

es»-(ira3.  IQI.  Uji  Con/;  «fbr.,li7n.;  Enfllah  4 
Unllif.;  M>lkiidl«t|tl^lO, 

014»-;:«h  Pto.  :7or.  Kdit  «tpr^«jrt.|  Eng.,  Hatha. 
4  BLn(r9nj^r  P  r«al>y  (at  i VI ;  g^no  m  Home. 

t41-i;»d.  Wa'hii]j£tu£t  Bffii,;  £iDg„  Hatha.,  Piano 
infinjtt  rrtabytvrian. 
#48-<>rbi,  Ueiisap-  ir^m^ :  tipr.  1  jr.j  Eng.,  Hatha.. 
LattB,  Freark   Gt-rmen  an^l  DrawJitii ;   Preabyterian ; 

843-r4,  N;  Y.  i  EhhIUIi.  ^.«-^ir|  uid  El.  Latin;  Lu- 
Oieran. 

.  944— Grad.   Oakland  Inut;  e'<pr.,  5  jn.\  Enffllah, 
Hatha,  h  Latin;  Bapttr.;  iiMk.  Tloino. 

SA^-Rd  Pub.  Sch.  K  Eng.  k  El.  Diawinff  ft  Palut- 
ln«.  Unitarian, 

0  ^4rr— f;r«4).  Onlmrb  P4m.  :  Eng.»  Madit.,  EL  Lat;Q 
*   Ui-niian:  tSmt  l|i>iuf', 
.  *>4'r-Ed,Plil>.&cil.i  &pr,  IS  »f*  :  EftR.,   MAUir.,  * 

CI4S— Grait.  N>w  fjonilan  In<t  :  Mpr-T  Tm^s  Rnp  , 
Mmthi..  Frcui.b,  LallD,  Icatlan.  El.  l{iiit.'Ui£,  Unnriuij;  a. 

0  4U— f;rw(LlfDpklnt  AtwL;  p][pr.,4Tf!Ajrp  j  Eufi'ihp 

llii#-GMid.  O'tpfctlft  S«m.Tttpr.,  i  jcB^H.t  E!]0i»fi. 
Httb*.,  Fr  hch.  r,«TiTiiti  ft  ualii;  -*'^- 


O'ta-Grad.  Packer  hut :  cxpr.,  •  jrearat  Biig]iali 
Hatha.  French  *  Drawing  :  KplMx.palian  ;  %ir%. 

1114— Giad  Mich.  Cub.;  expr,  ^fvm.i: Eng.,  Hatha.. 
Claa«ics  and  French :  Epiacopallan:  fiat. 

OVA- Eng.,  Hatha..  El.  Latin  and  Horie  ;  f gOO  m^ 
Utnnc. 

mt9-r.A.  N.  Y.;  Mpj_  ijr*.!  Kng  ,  5Telha..  rren«h. 
1.4  9I14U,  ijii3Ti.  J,PMtiiii](  ihd  Faiuthii:  ■,  Prcabyterian  : 
*+iti  an,]  rlui.if.. 

077  — Gmi].  S.Grani'ilie  j^vni. t  f  ji pr.^  !1  yra.{  Eng^ 
Al<it' «,  d  LjriMi ,  Ct>h|ttrH»t]onaL 

OT^-tirail,  i'7Ai]vn]«  liaiT,.  eirpTr.  A  jn.;  Eagliah, 
l.atlT*.  MjitN  and>Vftkrh  :   Uaprlrt;  ki^K 

OIU-t^TBd.  Caiiil.ry^r  EL  ?^h,i  *tpT.^i'jn.i  En§., 
Mnlh^..  Lmitl  >»  Pfflichj  Butt  St i  gJW4p.tu]  liOBie. 

amit—UiiuL  iiu-h.  NiFT.  6rh.L  fsftr..;}  >r».i  EDgltab, 

IllUh*..  Frrnch  ^  U^nTkATH  >:p3«-oi  tllaiiT  g'OU. 
OSl-Gria.  lliid  HiT,  IiiiLj  Lolln.  rieiich,  ' 


Enf^.,  iJrmwJn;-  and  I'llnlll^f . 

«»«!(£— f^rad.  M  oodtmrn  ^m  :  tvpr,,  2  >n.|  Eagliah, 
iSAi]>*.  k  Uni^ihjt :  Kplvcupttllaii.  iSKf. 

flJIH^K^L  l^tll*.  Nor.  feh.;MprH,»3'»«.|E^Mah; 
KpiA>-<»balLKn. 

UHi-i:;nid.  TF»t7  Inft.  s  cipr*.  1  jr,!  Eng.,  Hatha. 
an  J  t-:l.  FiTiich  i   Pr^*|iTtrriitn+ 

D'ff.l-nrKd.  T>'nip]r  Gro^^Eempr^  TctTrf.;  EngUah. 
Merl'i.  PTid  ¥i\  rretiefii  FrE*bri#tiktii  i  $ii3J^  ItoBM. 

4t»€l-i:4].  M4M-    cTpr.  a  YTi'  ^  Ein]c.,  ^Atba.  «ad  El. 

« «■?-** ret)  TmySeni,:  «cpr„  8  t*w.2  ICiig.,  Hatha., 
I'li^ikef,  iJrmwina  and  El-  French t  iMUt, 


.  -   .  -    ..    -.iflii . 

<l9!it«— llrad  a  LV  Hem.;  cvpr,*  luyrii  Engr..'Hatlia., 
i|(^  Qcrtuaii,C>IiAUcai[Ci  Ab4  Wax-work: 


:  Eagliah  ft 


4*51— Ed.  M**i.  H.  Jjich.t  eip'',^  4  jrart i  EngU^h* 

i|f/N^Gi^nn»u.  Pienih  a  Latin  ^Caniireeatlonal;  '■4t*<. 

«a4— 4ira<l,  Kcw  Jp«wlrh  Acad  i  t-^pr.fl/fi  i  Eni?.. 


Fn<tif1i,  lira^i<i|{n 

4m  K'  .t  ]].i.f. 

«HSV    ..■  ..J  :;   \     -:  .     ,  ..    - 
Hatht. :  ^i^m. 

Otf  O-Grad.  Elniirm  ColL :  «rpr.,  1  yr.  i  Kn„  . 
Latin.  FreneA  oiid  Gonnftn  ;  #400  and  Homo. 

em— Ed.  TrancT  1  van ia Inst.;  expr.,1  yr. ;  EagUah. 
Hatha  ,  Latin  and  i'lanu ;  kSBO. 

0»»— "red  Wilmington  Collj  Erg.,  Hathtf.,  Draw- 
big  Pantel  andWaxFloM-cra:  #250  ami  Home. 

008— Grad.  I'enna  Nor.  Sch.;  exi»r..  5  yra  ;  Engliah. 
Hatha..  Penmanship,  El,  Drawing  and  Singing ;  Presby^. 
lerian  :  IMO. 

004-Kd.  Ht  Morris  Acad, :  expr..  S  yrs, ;  Engliah 
Maths.,  French  and  Drawing ;  Episcopalian :  g-JUU  ao4J( 
Homo. 

«OIS— Grad.  Oeneaee  Bern. :  expr.,  1  yr, :  Eagtlak 
Hatha,  and  Drawing:  Presbvtcrian  ;  f40U  and  Hon.*. 


Hathij  LAttn  k.  Dmrln^ ;  Mf^tbodW;  t4rn. 

•ai— K(J.  CoTin.  SffT.  Sch-:  e.njjr-^^VfsrflE  Enpll'h. 
JfUBiik,  LdEin^  /WnfA.  German.  JirawLuM  A  Panning  : 
prfabytrtin. 

nsS—Enjc^t^rrtaeh,  ijiUn  k  Et.  Plana  i  CjiSaejpal'ni 

USe-^rd.  OiJiird  Inrt.;  Ki^ir.,  U«thi^.  rrecKh>  Cer- 
irvan  *  Fi*na:  *:;^ 

0fST-Gfnd.  Optipwe  CoM  E  fxpr..  S  jevm  Engilili. 
MBlhi..  In  ncJi  a  Uen^an  f  Arrtho*JJil :  f  ilft- 

#  G>inTiDAL|r>  ^  CrjnurefU^nial ;  •4i«A  Home. 
A.iO— ijrsd.  Rluifrr  Suf.  ii-ch.  l  eipr..  '  jt«'  :  KpglUb  [ 

eOU-Gmd.  »irbiirT  Call  i  aipr.i  ^  yrr.  e  EnflUii. 

Mithi^   r-rri.c    iMt^hodMii-T.'- 
lKIl— I'md.  PDi'ker  Iinit.i  a^pr,,  f  UTa,  [  Enc..  Uallst.. 

Ff¥Ii*!i,  Lb  tin  and  KlocuUrm. 
0ltS— Orftd^sewanl  jatt* .  Ettg.ft  EL  l^In  :  Pre^W- 

ttltJt— GjwI  Mt  Hn|/'>k«  t  fJitir.,  ."t  jfi- 1  Enf-^  IIpIKph^ 
Xallii  FreM^h,G«nn«Ti|  Pia.iiu,  Hinging  4»  Gymua^ticjij 
conan-^atlnnaL 

ttO^-Grkd.  All  IfolyctkcT  expr,  3  frt.;  CufUali, 
Jlmlhi.  C  l^axm  t  Congrtciiloiial 

^O/t— find*  hulperf  fiut.;  **pf.,  «  jra-i  EtJ^fldh  t 
H«lhp.  J  r-'W^  Ac  Htif iir. 

Utttt— li^rtd.  Aridfjter;  rrprH^S  jra."  ^g.,  Itaihs.. 
Ijttln  a  FL  Fp'i>ch  :  Cdti ■rrxi'SPtio'naL 

•4n-<irad.  1;^.  Y,  piih.  Hch  .  «pr.,  I  ye.j  Eng., 
Hnthii.  a  I^iin  i  M4niiodi«t  ;  iM)0. 

<I4I**— iJi  fir  V-  etpr.  4jrri. :  Ewjr^.  ^(aUis*,  FKorh 
ap/l  Piano     Prr*hvteriaTi;  t£^i  and  Home. 

«n»-<;rtij  JMt  Hulyoke;  «pr^  1.1  yr* ;  EugllAh 
Hattii,,  f  kjfrii'hA  Hi.  Drawing-  Con ere^^allonaf , 

4ITO — tjr*4,  PrMiyhltrvpitr  H-  ScK^l  **pt.i.  S  vtt,\ 
ilvg.  SQtl  Maihi. :  |.JY4(»  tnd  iJiiniA. 

ttl  1  "Ed  PoiTxhkeepfle  DoJLj  eipe,.d  rfi. ;  Eiif]1*Ti. 
Mtthm.,   I4u>j|    ant]   j^uUnf :    IdkhodU  :  ?«»  nod 


6W«-Ed.  Hass.:  expr..  ^8  ym.;  Eng..  Hatha-. 

$c{cnc«>s  and  Drawing :  Presbyterian :  t800  a  Iloni  - 

«»7-£d.  N.  Y. :  Eng.  A  Drawing:  Episcopalian. 


sbyterlan :  t900  a  Home. 

^      Drawing:  Episcopalian. 

nOS— Grad.  Honroe   Rem.:  expr.  4  yrs  i   Enilis** 
Haths,,  LoUn  and  French  ;  Epiacopalian ;  tSX)  a  IIuom.  . 

Ladies— Music,  etc. 

0&4(— Ed.  Haatara :  expr..  7  yrs- :  Piano  and  Siaging  ;.- 
Episcnpalian  ;  ftAO  and  Uome. 

O.'SA-Ed.  N.  T.I  expr..  3  yrs.;  Piano  aod  Singing  ; 
Methodist:  ff4ilO  and  Home. 

f>57-Ed.  N.  Y. ;   expr..  2  yrs ;  PUno  aad  Slaging  : 
Episcopalian  :  *¥»  and  Home. 

WG»-Ed.  Uartfoid;  axpr.S  yrs-i  Piano:   BcpCbl; 
$V0. 

Oft9— Grad-  Castlelon  8em. :   Eng..  Piano  and  Sing- 
ing t  rongregational ;  $W0  and  Home. 

OOO— Expr.,d  yrs.;  Piano  ;  Coagrefationu] ;  f  SCO  ft 
Uome. 

061  -F.d.  Temple  Gtotc  Sem.  i  Piano  and  EL  Frcaali  i 
CongreMtional :  fJUOand  Home. 

OOS— £xpr..4yrs.;  Piano:  Prcabytcrhin :  flOi  aad 


»ii:£ 


pTr.  4  rra. :  Piano  aad 


Slnirinui;  LpJaciipehl^aM  ,    ViXAl  and  Hoinp. 

1141 4- Ed-  ^^ImSra  Feni.  Colli  tUna,  Singing  and 
Unwind .  a,'V»»nd  llMti*. 

fVOS—Grad.  Dea^r  Ffju-  Prir.  j  Piaio  and  Smgiaf ; 
1^1  jindiloiie, 

•e«t— Ed,  y.  E.  ;  »*pr..  Trn.  ,-  En--  Maths.,  Draw« 
in  IT.  Piano,  anij  Ki-  Fiifuch  aikd  GfiuLEjit;  CongrcgB* 
rv-nnl ;  r'""  *iid  IhtPit- 

oat-(Jr^Ar  bi.  Mark's  lis]]  |  rxpr.  li  yrs.i  Plana. 
A'fiiA.  F.ri^r.  FJ.  LiiSn  and  Oertuan  .   t*  9  and  Home. 

lHJIS"Ed.  ErpfijBi.d;  en'"",  fi  yn- .  Eng.i  Frenek, 
Piano  tnfl  SiRSir\a  ,  K] d icotiallan r 

D4I1I— EiL  IlSflh  ^htvrf:  Ckpr-.  ^  rfa. ;  Engl! A. 
frrufk.  DravJTiC  PaluUnj!.  PiAnuand  t;^ ruling:  Ooiigra> 
uat^onal  L  ^tJid  and  Horne. 

1»90-Fd.  AahrrtN  Arail. ;  ♦ipr..  4  t^Ts. ;  Kaglla^ 
Mailia,  r^'^nehapd  ria.no;   CongrefalLw^rf. 


»T1— Orad.  New  TTampton  Intt :  «vpr.«  1  yr,;  Eax** 
MMtkM  .  French  Latin.  Piano  and  DrewiiiK 
^1«-Kd.  HherbrooV  Acad.;  aitpr^  J  yr*.:  EnnSiih. 
Miliar    r  ■"    ■  ^'u.  l»ieiM>  anil  dia]i1i]g  ;  Congre- 

gitLI  HI.      ■?  ■  '  ' 

Wra- rV+j  Wyjuiin^i  Sem.     »Tnf.  7  WTJ. :  EngU«H, 
]Ua^4  .  i^:m,mM.  Uttuiaa.  Plauu  aiuldtnftAji  ^  MethudiMt 

117  L'UrftC  Bai-llniton    7fni.  Spm  ;   «Tpr..  4  yra.  i 

»?  *  -  Jfftl.  Nti!.#  tTiToptnn  Tnit  :  e^iir.  lyr. ;  Lnf., 

UatlBi  .  Fra  '.itIl   I, it  hi.  f  ian  i  mi4  Gultitr 


>1ii-tJrm4     Nanlucliet  U.    ^i^ll.        irisf..  lyr.  ;   Kng.. 

iki  .  rUitti  anil  i^iin^hi^':  tS^'i'l  and  II  m lis. 
Of  7  -  ^mJ,  M[.  II  ilvDte  -^^ni.;   cxiir.  2  rrt. ;   Enj.. 


tfilM.   Frfiiili   L'list    fSamiaiiJ  4iTKiii,(     Kjilac 'palittn. 

V7  et  -  J  .-M  LJdrtii  Mij  -  « tj^r  ,  1  :kj'>-  1  Fmuo.  l!  reiich 
tbd  r/4r,«i  n      T,Mlh*raHv  „      ..  . 

ttTft— i2<i.Utie»  F  <n*  9«"i  ::  Kvpr^.B  jfi.;  Engllah, 
F'RDeSi  iaHoand^iitftlftji  ,  rmli^'l^.Tum- 
SHU— t-d  i^M|iL»ii(l  n^irr'.  15  yri-  ;  ^ng..  French. 
Fiaim  BTid  ^i>^  ffiuiC'    Epl«nLnJlm 

0iN  I  —  t^ru  C^  VT^ :  i^n£.,  Kieii^h^  El.  German.  Flano 
Mdriiiijliitt:   Ep-tLupal.  t*n  ,        „  ^^ 

»i*  ifi^i-:^J.  Crif^-r-'f  A':U, ,  e  tijr.  Iti  jr*. ;  Lng,.  Matha. 
^ir*mmi^  l^iftiv  and  Mi»inS.  ^      „  . 

I#i4.1.-iira4  Vt*iz¥  Fein,  Betsi  i  *tpT.  !t".:  Enj^liih. 
MiUlia.  A«ne4.  t'iaitQ  aiid  Ain^UdX;  Frmb/teriAu;  •«» 
aud  llonif. 

#8  &— arad.  Cnnvent  A.  U  :  cxpr  1  yr. :  Engliflh. 
Maths,  Flanii and  drawing     Cathulle  :  tStfi. 

•8;i— Urad.  Nvw  Ilauiptoi  lii«t  :  expr.  lyr.:  Fi  fw 
lAlin.  rrcaoh.  Drawing  and  Fainting    BapUat .  C4  u  « 


k  90 B—Orad.  Providence  Oram.  8fh.  expr.  8  yean,: 
■ng..  Matha  .  French  Uriea  >.  Piano  and  TUniiutir 

•ST-Cirad.  N.  Y.  Nor.  Seh  :  expr .  A  yra.  :  ^ngllth, 
Malks.,  French,  LaUu.  Fiaiiu  and  Paiutiug  x  Episcupa- 
Unu. 

•88-Ed.  Philadelphia  :  expr..«  yrs. ;  Piano,  Sing- 
ing- Ornn.  Guitar,  Drawing  and  Patutlng:  Baptiat; 
f«d  and  Home.  ^  ^  .....    ^ 

•8I>— Kd  N«>w  Haven;  «xpr.,«yrs  i  Enll«h«  Matba». 
Vreach.  Piano  and  Singing:  KuUc<>|)alian.  , 

•00~Expr.8^n.:  Eug*.  iHauo  a.iid  Singing:  Epia- 
•opalian;  ^aM)  _ 

frOl'—Grad.  Mt  Holyoke  8em.:  expr.  4  yra.;  Eng., 
Maths..  French  and  Piano  :  Pre4b«t  riaii:  fOki. 

OBS-Oiad  Albany  Acad.: expr.  Sym.:  Kng..Mntfii.. 
Drawing,  Piano  and  tfiugiug;  Dutdi  UcformMl:  tM)* 


l»0S~Ed.Maetors;expr.  1  yr.|  Piano  and  Singing  i 
JBpbcopaiiau;  «a5UandlJom'.  ««.,.. 

094— (irad.  l.v.ne  .Vlua.  Ini*t.:  Eng..  French.  LL 
German.  I'iaiioaiid  SinghiK:  hplMupalian. 

HO  J~Piano.  Urgaii,  Di awing  and  Painting:  #350  ft 

•uil— Expr.  U  vra.;  Piano,  Dancing  and  Pcnmaa- 
•hlpt  liiiltarlan:  j*«». 

I>07-Kd.  England  :  exar.  6  yra.;  Plano.^Ilarp. 
Drawing,  EnglisU  and  Franch ;  ivpiecupallan ;  <au  and 

l»f»(«..F:d.  Matten;  expr.  1  yr.:  Piano  It  Singing: 
C0OS  and  Uuine. 

Ladles-Drawing,  Painting,  eto. 

OO-Orad.  Obcriin  «'oll. :  expr  8  yrt «  Eng..  Matha., 
Drawing,  FainiiiiK  and  El.  Freuvh  and  Oeruiaa:  Con- 
gragaiiunai     $aan  and  ilome. 

7  '  — Uimd.  Alaplewooil  luat :  expr. S yra.;  Piano,  Gul- 
ftar.  Harp.  Drawing  and  Painting.  _ 

Tl— fekL  Cooper  [net.:  expr.  6  yra. :  Drawing  and 
Palntlnf  x  Mithidiat:  $JW«  ^  Home. 

Tie—Kxpr.  7  yra.  :  Drawing.  Fainting,  French  and 
■njiUhi  lupiiwi»palian:  ■*4l»  „     ..  ^       ^ 

'T3—Exp  .  iU  vra.:  Drawing,  Painting,  Engllah  and 
Hatha  j  EpiaeapaliaH. 

14— Expr.  5  ya.:  Drawing.  Fainting,  Cng.,  French 
•■dMatht     Epiaoopalian.         ,,      ^       .        «_.    . 

1;^— Orad.  Worceatrr  H.  Sch.:  Drawing,  Pa{Btia;r, 
Bbf.,  Oaaaica.  Singing  *  EL  Fianoi  eSWI «  Uona. 

^       Foreign  Ladles,  eto. 

1 116— Ed-  Panai  axpr.  6  yia.;   Freaah  t  t400  aa4 


I  1 16~Ed.  Pariai  azpr.  11  yra. ;  FirmA  M  Omrw^mm  : 
1111— Expr.  ID  yra.{  JVmm*  and  Piano;  Epiaeopa- 
111  •—Expr.  S  jn.i  JVendl and  OarwMM  :  $300  and 


1 1  99-  Bd.  Parli ;  a-cpr.  1<  yn. :  PrmA:  4»  4oy 
and  Ilome 

1  1»»-Ed.  Parte :  French,  Italian.  Spaniab,  Piaaa 
aadSinginff  :  Cathdl!.-. 

I  1S4— Ed.  Oennany:  axpr.  9  yra.:  Cumm  tad 
Piano. 

1  195-Rd  Ganera:  axpr.  f  yra.;  Frenah  and  1^ 
Piano  i  HOO  *  Home. 

Foreign  Gentlemen— also  American 
Q^ntlemen  who  teaoh  Music. 

mS-Grad.  Coll.  France:  axpr.  8  yrt  :  Freaah. 
German,  I^tin.  Writing,  Drawing  ft  Paiuung  ;  Epiaca- 
palian;  »-lOlln. 

1T1<(— Orad.  Coll.  Franca;  expr.,  S  yra.;  JVaiei, 
Classii'j.   Math*.,  Yioliu  and   Singing:   EplMopaUan.- 

171 7— CJrad.  Mua.  Tnrt. :  wlehea  a  poaitlon  aa  Or- 
ganic in  N.  Y.  City  or  viciuHy :  t'Jud 

17IH— Orad.  Coll.  Germany:  expr  8  rra.:  F^muk, 
German,  SpunUf,  haUfU^  Lada,  Matha,  *  Nat.  Scieneea  . 
al2iiUaiid  tluute. 

1  7 1  O-Grad.  Paria;  fWaai^,  Matha.  ft  Nat.  Sdeneea: 
Catholic. 

17SI»— Qrad.  Univenlty,  Germany:  eJCpr,  Uyra: 
Frtnich.  German  and  Clasaica. 

1721  -(Jraif.  France;  expr.  26  yra. ;  Franch,  Ger- 
man. $paiii«h  and  luiian  ;  g/ftO  ft  Ilome. 

\1itit-)rA\  llarrard.  C»ll.:  expr.  S  yra.;  Plana. 
Harnioiiy,  Claatica.  Kng.  4  Mathf. 

17SA-Gnul  France;  French  andSpaniah;  Oath- 
ore 

1 7S4— Gned.  France:  expr.,  28  yra.:  French,  Claaa- 
lc«aiid  .Matha.:  Kpiampnllan :  #400  a  Uoma. 

1  7S  *— r/rad  Mutiti  Hoyal  Ctonaenr. :  expr.  3  yean  : 
Piano.  Oriran,  French  and  German:  Dutch  Befona; 
41  UU  V  Iliiirie. 

I  7«l  Grad.  Pruaala :  expr.  yra. ;  gemum,  Claaaiaa, 
Piano  and  .^ingiiiff  •,  l«utheran 

1 7SB7— Grad. Vieuua  ;  expr. S  yra.;  Piano;  Calria- 
Ut;  Hl<t)A  H.  ii,a. 

178M— l-M..  Franre  :  expr.  IS  yra.;  Piano.  Guitar, 
Oriran,  Violin,  Singing  ft  Comp.,  Drawing  ft  Painting ; 

1  7SO-ed.  New  York;  expr.  U  yra.:  Piano  and 
Singlne:  Kpincoiiaiian. 

1711^— Kd.  Fruania:  expr.  €yra. ;  Flano,  Singinc 
Freti'k  *  (,-cniMM  ;  Moravian. 

1781— i-.xpr  IS  yra;  /Vmaft,  Otarraan  ft  Matha. 

Gentlemen  —English,  Mathematics 

Classics.  French,  German,  Vocal 

MusiCf  Military  Tactics,  etc. 

1 34— Grad  Dart.  Coll.;  axpr.  20 yra r  Eng. ;  Matha, 
Claniiica.  Nat.  Sclenoaa  and  Singing;  Congregational ; 

1  SB .'S— Grad.  New  Tark :  expr.,  B  rra.  ;  Matha^ 
Seiencea.  Ciaaaica,  AVencJI,  Spaniah  and  German;  Epia- 
coualiaii. 

1  »4S— Grad.  Yale  Coll. :  expr.  12  yra. :  Eng.,  Matha. 
Clawiira.  Kcienceaaml  Frendi;  Congregational;  1 1,000. 

137— Grad  Middletun  Un.  ;  expr.  1  yr.;  Eng., 
Matha.,  Claaaica,  German  and  EI. French:   Methouiat; 

$I,<HIII 

ia8— Grad.  YaleCidl.;  axpr.  IS  yra.;  Eng„  Hatha., 
Ciaaaica  and  French:  Coiigreffatloiiai. 

1 319— Grail.  La  Faj-ctte  Coll.  \  expr.,  8  yra.;  Eng., 
Mathfl..  Na;.  Scieneea,  Ciaaaica  and  German;  Fnaby- 
l«  hn 

1  »«>-f:rarl.  Bnrl.L,.«;,Hi  r,.,;.  .^[„..  4  _,r-..  L^.*, 
likLDA.,  Cla-nJri  eti4|  t--TrrtrAi    K|il»rCi|Jllliai>  ;  i^iitt^ 

I  4  I— ■; mil     Dull-  Trill.   V,v\U   f%pt.  W  yj«.i  Eag., 

1  4^  — (irvil.  llBT^  V'yU.:  r\|ir.  H  frt-t  Eflf ,,  Clual^ 
l^tLtLil  Ji  liiriFiiait:    hn-nEiTCtrLan  ;  tJ  :l^l. 

14  :t-{ir*<r,  \  al*>  C'H*!).:  rxftr.  3>rf. ;  Eflg-,  Malha.  ft 
Clai^iL^a  ■  (..'■■iiiurr^'a[Liirt«l ,  flJlCI)- 

144- hi  I  Er^jiLiujd:  Liig.«  Ualhi^  ft  Mtl.  Drltl  i 
Jill  i  •■'!  Pi  ml  1  n  M . 

1  L-»— ^d  lUrvanl  Ci^n.^  expr.  S  yn.:  En?^  Hatha« 
SetriiCT  .C^rrniaiii  *   KL  Fi«n>h;  Bapdlt^  II.JO, 

I  40—    X|tr.  in  fn  :    kntf-.  Matha^  r  PrnmuiaHtp. 

147-EU.  Uhlu:  l^ng.,  Matlia.  ft  CLaaalt^  t4CU  a^ 
ll'ime 

f  4K-0rid.  MeTiilham  rnat. ;  expr.  t  yra.;  Eag^ 
M*ili«.  A  Kl.  Latlnj  Mtthoillct. 

1  4  n-Or«d  riubtrt  C  IL  i  expr.  i  ^r.  i  G&g.,  Marha^ 
Eii^lflMg    *  hXr  Ufrirtan  ;,  L^irpibvteHnn  :  fiJTlO  ft   U«ib«» 

l-'kV— Grad.  [ti^wduln  C)fll.  :  fxpr.  S  f  ri.  £  Ei^^^ 
MaFtiPi..  I^tiii^  Fruicht  Gcriuan  EL  ^jMiDiih  *  Dnwiugt 
U.iUaHan. 

I  ^'il— tlrad.Drown  UntTanl^T  axpr.  f  yra^n  tati 
Mil^a.bClaavlcin  f'tfraum  ft  Dimwiag;  Oagrawalian^ 
iTiv  iTark  C^raaly. 


lft«-Ond.  PmiM.  ColLt  Eng^  Miilu..  CImiU*  * 
JTat  SelanoM.   LuCherAn:  $1,0*^' 

I  «»4^(ir44i.  Aiiiiierfft  Coll.  i  •xpt.  15  jrf  :  Enr, 
Iltlhs..  Cluaict,  .^cImmi,  tjtiiglag  ft  Dr»«rlaf !  Pruby- 
Uri*n:  «1  JW.  ^   ' 

1  •»>»--0.-md.  Gcnette  Coll.:  tTpr.,  4  rra. ;  Rnf . , 
lUtilM.   C4a«»lea,  rraacU  Mid  ««■«*«  r   Frcab/t«rUa  i 

I  iSO— Onwl.  0«n«Me  Cull. :  txnr.,  S  jri:  Knx.,MaUif.« 
Cta«ic*,  French  %  Uerin«n:  Ckritttan;  *1,IMU 

MaUu.  *  Clanicri;  $5110.  ^  -^i 

1  .iS-Kxpr.  :25  yrc:  Eng.,  Matbf.  *  Singiagt  Epi*. 
•OMlian. 

1^9— Grmd.  ▼«.  Mil.  IntL:  cxpr.  10  yn.i  Bag., 
JiAthf  ,  Ciiwiicf,  French  «  Hciwiice*:  Kpliinipa  Ian. 

160-ant(l  Aliment  Coil  :  txpr.  :t  y  *.  t  Eng., 
IlBtha.,NaU  :icit;iK«j.  CUmIos  a  Fraueu :  Cua«(rcg«kkoiial  ( 
41.UV 

1 6 1  —Ed.  Yale  Coll. :  oxpr.  S  yn.  t  Eng ,  Hatha.  * 
Claaiics:   Congregational. 

1<IS— :>rail.  Yale  Cull.iexpr.  1  jr.:  Eng.,  .Matha., 
CUknica,    Nat.  dcieucas    4t  Fisuch  i    Coiigrcgatioual : 

ieS— Ed  Pnuflla:  expr.  90  yn  t  Eng.,  Math*., 
French.  Oermmn  «  .Mil.  Drill:  Lutheran. 


1<t4-Ora.l.  N.  Y    Nor.  .'^chi  «rxpr.  U  yni  Eng., 
Hatha  4  stiiiginii :  gl.Uui 

lO.S— Urail  Mailiauit  Unlvenitjt  Eng.  *  Mathf. 

106-0rad.    Uiekiii«oii    Cull:   Eiig.   Jc     jaatUa.  t 
datiies:  Mf^hodin:  (Midila 

1  <f7--Cfrad    Union  Iiiat  i  exprSyra  :  Eng..  Math*, 
ft  K«t  .Sciencea:  SHI  ilola. 

169— Urad.     Yuo:  fxpr.   IS    yra.i    Eng.    MaUia., 
Clataloa,  /^axcA  ft  (MranKt:   LUiheran:  l^UkldoI*. 

1  OO— Or'd  Ain^rai  Co  1  :  e%pr  1  vr  t  Eng  ..Math*., 
C1aa«ie<,  Ge  inAii,  SaL  :icieiicea,  Gymuafrtica  and  iilL 
Olnll 
*,A70— Qrad.  MiddI«to4'n  UiiiTeriity  t  cxpr.  14  yra.; 


E«g.,  Mathf..  Claaalaa  ft  Kat.  SaiaMM :  Matkailiir 
1  »U  dota. 

ITl-^Bd.  Aead.t  azpr-  S  yn.:  Xng.  Hatha.  Ml 
ClM»l«f{  liWldoia.  •■  '  ■• 

kT'4l— ^^rad.  Colombia  Colli  axpr.  It  yra-:  lag.. 
Matlm..    Claaalca    and    Nat.    Seianoaa  :    Epiaeopallaa: 

I'T;  E'lfir  •*  >r4.  nt.  Hatha..  Claaalca.  JVmmA* 
C^>'i4'i4  «  Ui«iTuii£;  t'.v  vuphX:  tiOOdoU. 

iTnt-Gfil  DAt-drL:  cxpr  S  yra. :  Eng.,  Hatka-. 
Cla'a  ^i-*.  t^'^Mfih  a  Ki  iJ^rtaan    Kplacopallan. 

l^,»-UriML  iiil  tlivir  H  Suh.:  Eng,  Hatha., 
Cld«<i(»,  Fnrurli  A  1^4   (p'rinan    Epitcopallan:  Sl,aM. 

1^*1 -liaJ  Vt\t.t«.{ir.  1  yr.  :  Kug.,  Hatha.,  Claa- 
«lori  A  Via.  i^j^ti.  i  :  lV.-ii)ytariau. 

177  -iirmi  Ua^.  Nf,  ;  cTiir.  i  yn  \  Rag..  Halha^ 
Cl.-uftii^.  f,-m>ta\%  kt.  I'iaiio  A  hiufriog .  l.U»  dola. 

ft^-tLsvr.Xfrw.  .  i^ng,  Mathf.,  I/atln  ft  ELQiaak; 
EpiacopaJian:  SU  dola. 

ITO-Ur^d  i>iuliin«nn  *^«ui.;  cxpr.  4  yra.;  Sag.. 
Hath4  ft  Latin;    victhodift. 

I  80— Grad  Aiutfrai  Coll.!  cxpr.  8  yra.:  Eng.. 
Matht .  Claaaiea  ft  Mat.  )ici«oeM ;  CuogratfatioBallal ; 
1,5  •  I  ilola. 

181  — Grad.  Yale  :  exnr  2  yra. ;  Eng.,  Claaaloa  ft  £1. 
Franch :    Pr  abvterian :  5>lii  dole,  and  Horn-. 

I  8*4— Orad  Aniherat  Coll  :  Kng  ,  Hatha.,  daaalca 
French    Oytiiaaacica  ft  Mil.  Taetiea  :   C\>agrcgatloual , 

1  0il— Orad.  Dovdoin  Coll  :  cxpr.  8  yn.  :  Eog.: 
Hatha ,  CianBica  («'«rm«u,  Fxaneh,  Elocution  ft  MaL 
bcitftie^f  ;   1..VIII diU. 

lHi—fJn>U  llsnilton  Coll.:  cxpr.  1  yr.;  Eag.. 
Matita.,  ClAaaius.  Hor.  Sclauce  and  Elocution  i  Prcaby- 
terijn  :  1.0«i. 

1  8  a-i;.d-  Yale  :  Eng.,  Hatha  ft  Claaclea :  Pracbj. 
teria'i. 

1  80— Ell.  Pen rta.  Nor.  Sch.:  axpr.  6  yn.:  Eng.. 
Hatha ,  Meiit.  and  Mor.  dcleuca*  and  Lana  ;  Prad>r- 
terian:  7M  d  da. 

1  87  -Kxpr.  a  rra.  t  Eag .  Hatha.,  French  ft  Latia  : 
itongregatioualt  8UUdoia. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE. 

The  AMaatOAR  Kduoational  Montmlv  la  rmd  by  moat  ef  Cbe  Prtuaipala  and  8ehool  Proprietora  ia  tha ceaaftf  «• 
f|tnae  we  base  uoparalleUd  faciliile^  hir  learning  of  peraoaa  wha  daaira  to  Aay.aaU.  or  aartai^i  Behool  Prapar^. 
By  oar  plaa  Hobeola  maj  be  oflTared  without  cxpoaurt  to  the  embarraaameat  of  cpan  awwaMMCtaiwm. 

Maaj  paraona  who  hare,  in  other  waja,  apent  moaey  without  atlut,  and  atueh  Taloablo  tlaia  In  Taia,  eaa  tacMiy  la 
ike  pronptiwM  and  eacleaey  of  our  work. 

TEK Mil*— Five  per  cent,  oomniiaalon  apon  the  anonnt.  Thia  eaoinilalen  la  due  aa  aoaa  aa  tranafir  ef  prep  act 
la  agrwed  tu.  No  aale  will  be  undertaJcea  without  the  poynient  af  a  piatiaiinary  Ibe  of  Ore  dollan  (for  the  advertlaeaicat 
and  eorreapondenac) .  Thia  nuiy  be  deducted  fTvni  tlie  Sual  eoatnilaaiun.  For  aagatiallag  tha  fuaftng  af  Sehecl  PrapccHaa 
the  aanie  aa  for  aalea ;  the  CoaiailaaloB  iMlag  earimatid  on  rent  for  ana  year  only. 

Bttbaerlbera  to  the  AMBBiOA.t  kotfCATiONAL  MoailIL>T.  and  tfeeee  who  baceaw  aabearlbaia  (f  IJO  per  aaaaa),  bmt 
obtain  partlaulara  ef  prupertlea  allnded  to  below  bj  addreaalng,  with  aiamp, 

•I.  IV.  IM3HKRMI3RIIORS,  Acioary,  480Bpoomft  St.,  VftW  Tftrk* 


448-FOB  SAr.E-Boarding  and  Day  School  la 
Ch  atcr  C\*..  P<<.,  ou  Baitiiiiur-  Central  R.  K.  B<«ardlng- 
UouMi  ia  ftt  ft.  aquare.  two  atorlaa  wiUi  doniMti*riaa  aiai va. 
tfchuul  tUiiidiiiH  ia  aitt.x4tl,  two  aturico  hii<h.  Both 
buitdiojcB  are  ufl»rick.  Location  picaaaiit  and  haiithf. 
Land  nearly  two  acrea,  wiUi  ahade  trcaa.  ac  View  ia 
pwturoaqua  Preaeut  p>uprielor  haa  beau  there  di  ymn, 
Waiitotogo  Wvat.  lioncc  otfera  ViuifMty  at  a  ba^iu. 
Fru-«  about  ^StTUki    Tenua  eaay. 

^ll—IXJlt  »ALE.-'.\  VBiitPblc  boarding  aehool 
vrfiiptrtf  (^ltn^tlt,  nv^Uiifuily  uiiii  Jjcatlflilly  lot-aicd  ma 
iVifiklj  kivJ^iil^TliiMuHil,  t*h  ii,<b*y  vxitA.  TiM  aehool  ia 
litut  i»  tuli  ajid  itaL-n-atfuk  un^riiiiiiH  and  idlbra  a  rara 
v|iptirtuiiitjr  f>>r  any  « til  i|M,iUiie  <  jM>r8ou.  Tn«  baUding 
U  at  iHh.k,  vary  feubritttitniLt,  ut  i  in Mpletc  order,  and  will 
•t'c<jiup«ru.i#ti^  tf>  iMAnlar*.  Tin-n?  about  aix  arrea  of 
iftiia  vtLiciml.  dK^L]i^<l  ut  lariii  mrid  garden  purpoaea. 
TM4  lavi^  \i  bvMuHtislly  »^<ad  il  vith  lioulduoua  and 
KTtfTifiwJ*  Pw*,  Hnwt.  $il^K  <*►»  third  eaah  Tha 
bttiaikra  OH  accotukUftfdjx  i^k  itriLK.  The  8ehuol  and 
IkMuahald  fUr,iitui«  lu^y  tw  pu^<;ihucd  at  a  raaaoaabia 


44«-rOR  SALE  OR  TO  RBNT-A  daalrabla  aehMl 
proper^  aiwut  s6  iiiilt^  from  Naw  Yora.  o«  Uia  aaat  aide 
of  the  Hud*Mi  tfchuoi  building  of  wuudtaliaoat  new.  vail 
ftimidiad  with  aehool  turuitura.  wlUaocuuundaia  71 
pupila.  Dwelling  houaa  adiolnluK  fbr  about  9i  ooaiding 
■upiia.  Four  aisrca  of  land  wi>ll  plaiitad  with  fruit  aud 
ahadatrcca.  Prlea  •«V>uu.  ^K'tWoaan  aad  halancaoa 
hund  and  mortnga.  Will  raiU  with  achooi  >tod  hMiaCb 
hold  Airuitiif«rfi»r  gSJUl  par  ai.. 

4ll't'FO.i8ftLB*ABoafdlafaiidDagrMiocl  fbr 
a^ya,  II  «Uaa  frm  Vaw  T«fkriidMii«i  vf  ww4,  an 


naw,  an  1  were  ereotad  c<pro8ily  fba  School  ponKMca. 
Ca  I  %>:•»  n  n  liua  SI  diMidera.  Play  ground  and  Gar- 
de u.  about  :i  aeraa  of  ax«ellent  land,  "rell  planted  with 
ahade  and  fhiit '  reea.    Acriool  alwayt  fit  I.    Price  «9n,U00. 

fH.itM  luay  be  left  on  bond  aad  ii.a  (gaga.     PraaanI 
roprletur  can  elear  $«NkJ  per  aa  by  rcmaliilnc.    Uia 
raaaou  for  aelltnx  ia  ill  health  of  hb  wife- 

491K-W ANTEI>~A jMftnar  to  parehaaa  faHatact  cf  a 
Mtirlng  partner  in  one  orbeat  aeininarlea  for  young  bullae 
In  N.  Y.  Huta  Opi>ortun  ity  ftir  i*a  rlfkt  Ittnd  of  man  la  tha 
fvry  b«wt  that  can  be  oflbred.  InvaftmentofaboutflMM 
(Or  halt  owiivrahip  of  biiildingB,  grottnda,  ««.,  will  ba 
ra({uired— one  half eaah,andbalanua  OB  mortgage.  Pacaaaa 
wltlM'Ut  vxpvrienue,  reputation,  and  $iJUS  caah  aaaaal 
I  niafaat  the  paitiaa  a^onatlng. 

4ltV-KOIlSALIv-An  AeadoiriT  on  the  tajt  >kla  of 
th^Jlutlfm  HWpCh  UmlUkikguf  wokidi;!l^x4ittt.,twu  ttutim 
wLt^k  uuUktiflKaij  bi^Dii'k  Fitn  rclJinn  li  ±thI  \€  it  ,  high. 
A  L  in  truhpi.ilvt  ortJi^r^  Wilb  Hrh^uT  liimKurF  lutfti.'lv'iit  t* 
a^^LhiiPii^EhJilaiMF  *»'  I'apfti  chriMka^,  Ptip!iii"phic«ij  mi. 
Gyni'iattiv  anftaratut  and  tiiiti^ary.  ffruundi  lUQ  TmA 
ronl  t>if  IM*  drr^i.  fhldnl  irltrt  larj^  rLiatl '  U«ea.  Araf^ 
aitc  iiutiiP»cr  iif  pMjil  ■,  n-it  irrm.  It  jVCf  tllFttf.  Poa#a*- 
■lun  girait  IfC  uf  n^r.  nUv  perfHt.  ['rl«,  ^ijUUit  i  IfflN 
»i4,  eudlha  tvtt  OH  bond  aad  murtgeg*. 

4II8-POR  9  \Lf^^.\  B  tardlng  and  Day  Sahaal  Ibr 
bof  h  aaxaa,  eight  milea  fh>m  Boalon.  oa  Boflnm  ft  Hain« 
R  R.  Uaiklinga  have  all  mid •rimprovamania  :  hae a 
beaa  la  aaa  Iwalva  year*.  Oaaaaaommodala  SI  la  4f 
Boardara.  Beat  Daaka.  Exiaaaiva  PhUoaaphlaal  ▲mmt- 
atoa.  Mtapcaod  Library.  Haaih«  MMilaaar.^&» 
flf^Mi   Tcnaaaaay. 


BOOKS,  MAPSj^  CHARTS,  ETC. 

J.  VH.  SCHERaniRHORlV  «  Oo^ 

430  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.   flngtoBomben,  licnto:  |wraDBUi....^^^W 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.   BohihI, toI. l.  1M4|  U,  1MB:  m.  ffH  '^ttt 

ABECEDAIRE—I>HZBNDBR*8FreiiGhOI4ectLeiion  Primer SO  m 

ARITHMETIC -QRlKENLBAFa  New  Primary in  m 

BleneDUrr M  V 

liitellectoal SO  M 

CommonSchooL lit  » 

National IM  1 1# 

ALGEBRA-BAILEY'S  BlemcnUry 1  M  IS 

•*          KertoAlsebrn.  forTeachera 1M  Xk 

BOOK-KEEPINC-POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S  No.  1.  or  Primary ^ io  » 

Blank!  for  ditto 10  » 

**      '             •  **          No.  S  or  Common  School ISO  SO 

**           Blanks  for  ditto i  oo  ?» 

**                       **           No.  S.  or  Hlffh  School 1  8S  100 

BUnks  fnr  (fitto l  ]•  l» 

*'                      **           Key  to  Noe.  Sand  8.  in  one  book.       Tf  60 

BUSINESS  WRITER-POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S 75  iO 

CALISTHENICS-WATSON'S  Mannalhandaomely  bound  and  Uloatrated 1»  100 

CALISTHENICS  AND  GYMNASTICS-WATSON'S  Hand  Book,  ftilly mnafd  S  00  i  IB 

CHARTER  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY-Wlth  Hlttoiy  of  "The  Flag,"  etc.. .      50  oo 

CLEVELAND'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  UTERATURB 9  M  ff  10 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  l»th  CENTURY S  00  S  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  Ul^RATURB S  «0  t  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE S  10  S  10 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON,  (Notea  and  Indei). .    9  80  S  10 

WORKS— 5  volumM  m<ir.  doth,  extra,  per  Tol 8  00  t  fi 

W011&S-8  volumes,  half  call,  extra,  per  Tol 4  00  S  BO 

halfmor.       ♦*             4  80  S  80 

HTMNSFOR  SCHOOLS,  with  TUNES 10  «o 

CERTIFICATES-For  Teacher**  Inaatntea,  No.  1 10  00 

•'          No.9,larser 15  l» 

For  School  OommMooefa.  three  gradeik  per  100 1  00  11 

COMPOSITION-Davis'  Practical  Gnkla.  for  Teachers  and  Pnplla 00  ff 

COMPOSITION  PAPER-RIDER'Si  "An  Edncational  NoTeltj."  No.  1.  per  Qr.  90 

Nos.  8  and  8,  each  per  Qoire 90 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-W  mo. tt  lo 

COPY  BOOKS-POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S,  10  in  Series,    PMdoaen 8  48  1  Oi 

CHARTS— ALPHABET— Two  sheets  on  Tb'olet, «  x  8T  In.  (oniamentolj 1  00  T5 

MULTIPLICATION-twoftheetBonTablet--«0x80ln 100  m 

SHEETS  for  Alphabet  or  Mnltl plication  Charts,  prepaid  \if  nail 00 

PRIMARY-PHILBRICK'S  **SdinoI  Tablets,"  8»  sheeta,  10  tahleU. . .  1»  00  0  00 

PHONEllC— WATSON'S— 8 eheeU in  set, or 4 Tablets 800  «0» 

WRITING— POTTER  A  HAMMOND*&-8  sheets,  4  TableU 4  SO  S  00 

GEOGRAPHICAL-WARREN'S— 14  sheets,  7  Tablets,  with  Key. ....  SO  00  18  00 

PHILOSOPBICAL-JOBNSON'B-Oloth  Rollers.  lOset,  with  Key...  SO  00  16  00 

rHYSIOLOGICAi.--CUTrER*S-Eight  in  Set 18  00  10  00 

Ten     "      1000  IBOO 

EOOLOQICAL-SIMONSOirS  CIRCULAB,  heavy  paper.  ook>nd. ...       BO  40 

onTkhlet 186  1  OO 

QBOLOOICAL-HALL*8-6  ft.  x  7  ft. ,  Cloth  and  Rollers  (Key  60  eta.)  18  00  It  Oe 

A8TRONOMlCAL.Heav«oa  in  Hemispheres^BxfiO  la.  Cloth  and  RoUer  10  00  10  00 
SOLAR  SYSTEM— PUoets.  Cometi,  their  orbits,  Ac— Sight  Larso 

Dlagrtnu 8  60  t  00 

SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY,  colored,  siaa  SS  x  80  in 

land  II,  OOlllnst  Woitlsoad  Reading Lsssona,  ea.  In  sheets...       86  Thetyal  40 


m  and  IV,  Second  and  Third  Beading  Lessons,  ca.  in  sheets.....  «8  fi^S  1  ^ 

V  and  VI,  Fourth  and  Fifth       '•                           •'            ^S^'^^ 

VHandVIil,  Elementary SoondssBd Phonic Spening,"            86TkUi».ldO 

IX  and  X  Writing  and  Drawing  and  Pefspectl^e,    •*            86             140 

ZlandXIL  Lines  and  Measnrw,  and  Forms snd Solids M             1  40 

XIII  and  XI V.  FamUiar  Colors,  with  Color  Cards  *Chromatlo  Scale..  160            6  06 

XV  and  XVI,  Economical  Uses  and  Claei4ieatkia  of  AolmnM,  sMh^  40             0  00 

ZVII  and  XVIII,  classlflcstlon  of  Bbds.  and  RepcUea,  and  Fiahes,   "  OB             t  00 

XIX  and  XX.  Botanical  Forms,  ifcc.  and  OlassWaitioB  of  Plants,  **  06             0  00 

XXI  andXXIL  Economical  Uaes  of  Plants **  00             0  00 

The  entire  set,  In  sheets.  $10.    Itouitod 1000 


f  M 


ORAWINC-NewPflm«nr^igB^                                               JJ  i; 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  ProfTonlTeDnwiDir  Cards 4»  S« 

BARTHOLOMXWS Drawing  Booln.    81zNofl«eMh 4ft  tft 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Sketch«»-N6wBngUiid  Scenes.    ftKos.  escli,       to  40 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Perspective.    Boand  Book 12ft  1  •• 

rRENGH-PUJOL  A  VAN  NORMAN'S  French  ClsssBook S  M  1  8ft 

OTTO'S  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR  1^  Bftcher,  Htrrird  GoIIege,    1  Tft  1  4ft 

Guide  to  Modem  ConTersat  ion,  in  French  end  English 76  ftft 

Coars  de  Versions,  or  Exercises  for  Translating  English  into  French,    I  8ft  1  Oft 

L'Uistoire  De  France.  RacontA  41ft  Jeanesse 1  BO  lift 

HI»torlede  la  M&re  Michel  etde  son  Chat,  with  Yoeabolary Tft  ftft 

JSflOps  Fables,  in  French,  with  Yocabalaiy 7i  ftft 

Goattes  De  Ro«4e,  Petit  Tr6f>or  po^tiqne  des  Jennes  Personnes 7i  ftft 

A  Series  of  M  odem  French  Plays,  for  tne  yoang, with  English  Notes,  ea       4ft  ftft 

DIARY— STRONG'S,  for  Teaching  Scholars  to  keep  a  DUry 90  1ft 

CER  MAN— OTTO'S  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR,  by  Dr.  Otto. S  Oft  1  Oft 

GEOGRAPHY— APGAR'S  Geographical  Drawing  Book 1  00  Tft 

WARREN'S  Primary 8(i  «0 

WARREN'S  Common  School,  new  Edition SOO  16ft 

WARREN'S  Physlcsfl 9  00  1  ftft 

WARREN'S  Geographical  Question  Book ^ 84  8ft 

V^arren*s  Pliysical  and  Outline  Oliarts  t 

!l*lat9  1  .—The  Hemispherea,  also  four  small  maps,  thovring  Dlstnba-; 

tion  of  Man  as  to  Race.  Government,  and  Religion.  r   $S  ft8 

Plate  2.^The  United  Statee,  showing  Physics!  features  and  profile,  ) 

•  I      il*iate  S.-^Simth  Atnerica,  in  Outline  with  Ita  Trtangnlation.  \     ,  .^ 

■ "  *    Xl'late  4.— South  Ameriea  with  physical  features  and  five  profiles.  /     '  ** 

...      { Plate  S,'-~lfcrth  Atneriea,  in  Outline  with  its  Trtangnlation.  )     ^  _ 

*  ■  ■ '    \l*latc  e  .^North  America,  showing  Physical  features  and  six  profiles.  /     '  *^ 

.  %,     i Plate  r.—Afriea,  in  Outline  with  its  Triangulation.  |     «  „ 

•^-    \jPla#«  8. ~j4/Wea^  showhig  the  Physical  features.  /     '  •• 

w     jPlate  O^Aeia,  in  Outline  with  ito  Trtangnlation.  I     .  .. 

^ '    \Pl.   lO^^Aeia,  showing  Physical  features  and  two  profiles.  J 

(PI.   11.— JFwrope,  in  Outline  with  Triangulation.    Also,  enlaiged  Trian-: 

VI.    \  eiilatedmapof  British  isles. 

(PI,   19—jSurope,  Physical.    Also,  British  Isles  and  Francs. 

'PI,  13.-^The  World,  Mercator's  Proleetion,  showing  the  whole  sur&oe' 

of  the  Earth,  with  Ocean  Currents ;  the  Eight  BoUnical  Zones ; 

Distribution  of  Vegetable  Life ;  Distribution  of  Ram  and  Snow, 

VII.  •                      and  Directtou  of  Tropical  Winds.  y    8  ftft 

PI.   Id.'^Tlie  World,  Mercator's  Projection.      Isothermal   lines  and 

Distribntion  of  Animals,  Mammals,   Birds,  Fishes^   Insects ; 

^                   alto,  density  of  pt^pulation,  and  valuable  Zoological  Table.  ^ 

Hand'book  for  above ts 

The  Complete  net,  In  Portfolio,  with  Hand-book 18  OS 

WARREN'S  POLITICAL  &  OUTLINE  CH  ARTS,  8  in  Series,  on  muslin 15  00  10  Os 

GOVERNMENT  AND  U^WS— of  the  United  States,  leather.    Wedgwood....    4  00  i  Oft 

'*           cloth.                 "       ....    8  60  ft  6u 

CRAMMAR— GREENE'S  New  Series— let.  Introduction fto  st 

Sd.  English  Grammar 84  fti 

8d.  Analysis 84  «S 

GREENE'S  First  Lessons 00  4ft 

GREENE'S  Elements 64  cs 

HISTORY— GOODRICH'S  Child's  United  SUtea 00  4A 

BBRARD'S  United  States,  Revised  to  1866 1  Sft  §4 

YONG£*S  Landmark's,  Ancient  History 100  1% 

ITALIAN— Cuore's  Grammar  and  Exercises : 1  76  1  4S 

LATIN-PROF.  FISCHER'S  MANUAL^  Parti,  foi  Beginners 1  8ft  i  fto 

MILITARY-FREEMAN'S  Manual  for  Schools,    Paper 40  Sft 

MUSIC— Stiver  Lute.    A  new  School  Song-Book.   By  Geo.  F.  Root ftO  « 

The  Orpheon  Class  Instructor 6o  4it 

Trastonr's  Rudiments  of  Music 1  Oo  ti 

PENMANSHIP  EXPLAINED- i  oo  n 

PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM-Psmphlct  Serial.    88  Nos,  now  published.   Each.       16  i* 

READERS- PAEKER&WATSON'SNatlonalPruner,..    25     SO   First  Reader. .    4o  bs 

Second  Reader. 68     60    ThirdReadar.    9o  76 

FuurthReader 1  Oo  1  kO   Fifth  Reader.  .2  00  im 

«ECORDS-I*OTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  School.    Per  dosen S  4i»  1  8f« 

TOWLE'S  Comprehensive  School  Record 100  76 

REPORTS— The  Scholar's  Weekly.    Sheets.    Per  hundred 100  76 

The  Scholar's  Wei^kly.    On  Fine  board.    Per  hundred 860  ffftft 

POTl'ER  dk  HAMMOND'S.    Monthly.    Sheeta.    Per  hundred «  00  i  fM 

REGISTER— SHAW'S  SCHOLAR'S,  new.    Per  doaea ISO  aa 

SPELLER-LEACH'S  Complete 84  kft 

TACHYCRAPHY-USDSLET'S 1  oft  tft 

WORSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  ROOM-Wylle'e.  Prayers  and  Lessons,  with  Mnsic,    ft  Oft  t  Oft 

"                      **               "                        Lesson's,  separata             '*             1  7ft  i  aa 

•*                       "               '«                          Hchook edition.                  ••              1  SS  l  Z 

All  School  Books,  and  all  arttclps  (of  whaterer  name  or  kind)  for  nse  in  School,  also  all  Llbmrr  ab<i 


SCHOOL  MERCHANDISE, 


BY 


J.  V7.  SOHEBMERHOBN  &  OOMFAXTZ^ 

430  BBOOJaE  STREET^  A^w  l*«rl^ 


4B0B«z«i Tariniui KtylM and  prictc 

JL  B  O  Wall  Caraa,  21  y  V7  in«h«i $0 

AMs  to  Beboa)  DtMlphna In  |>rr|«nitIoii. 

▲lplMb«t  Blocks,  lllira eel  .£V  tn 

JLrltbmciteal  and  GeomMrieal  Konua  and  Bullda    t 
Blaiak-Boarda.  all  rl3e«^  framed— 

Perfect  Slnttt  Surface.  i»ne  •U)«..a(i  ft. 

Blnta  Biirface  b«>lb  »1d<*s 

da    black  walnut  frainva 

do.    do.    extra  (Irihh  

Btaek-Board  Ka<els  -ainfrlo,  ^\  &4I ;  doiilde  ....    4 
BlMk•£M^l  Kubbera— Cliaiiiofa,patehli'd..dui.    t 

Bbeepekin 8 

do.    lonirer  wool  and  rx'ra  flntob..    4 

Fine  lamb  pktn,  b  eaehe d 5 

c  Racka.    In  great  rarlfty ea<  b  .05  to  15 

'-    -  8 

t 


Botaaj  Proia 

Call  Bella,  Ibr  teaclier^  defk,  i1lvered..|l  t5  to 

Ckarta,  iMiiatratliiK  alnioat  over/  aubjeot. 

llMspoalUoa  Book*— Blank doi. 

•xtra 

CMnpoaftlon  Paper,  8  Noa.,  a  noveltj qnira 


Cmjooa»  colored fcrwt    1 

Chalk,  white in'<Mn 

*'  Eureka,**  duatlcw  and  eronoiiih'al  .ItK) 
#nqron  Oompaarea,  braaa  mounilnim...|2  fM)  to    4 

Cnbe  Boot  Blocka 25  u>    8 

Daika^  all  klnda    See  Illii»trate<1  C1rcn*ar. 
Bvawlng  Booka— Tbe  Primary,  pir  <H>%rr>..diiK.    S 
plain  niversi  ...     1 

Intcimedlate.  ptii  envem 4 

plain  rovfra  ...    8 

Academic  (Tilt  ntvfr* 6 

plain  rnvt-r* 4 

Drawinf  Inxtramenta ScK  fl  25  to  80 

I>rawing  Patterna  and  MaterUK  all  kinda 
Bneable  Tablets  imitation  tvorr.  5x1  in...d(is.    1 

Folio,  fcUe  5xV  In 8 

da  6x^  In 5 

Frame<1  like  ^lalert. .  .fS  50  to    5 
•fmnaatlo  Apparatns— Croqnfrt— •*  Ont-dmir"— 
L  BuZwaod,  iM-ai  finifvh,  cmnp'ote,  S  mallct\ 
8  ballN  in  walnut  Ixix,  utaninir  and  rftum 

ffiata,  10  arches.  cli|>a.  and  nilos 89 
>a    da    In  white  box 80 

8.  Maple,  polished,  do.,  in  white  Ikix 1$ 

4.  Ma|>le.  i^xinted.  do ,  in  white  Uix 15 

&.  M«|»lei  yonthn*,  complete.  In  white  box....  12 
^  Maple,  j-ouths*,  6  mallet%  in  wiilie  In»x....  10 
T.  Maple,  plain,  only  neci'swirv  plecen.  w*  l»ox  5 
Parlor  GroquAt—Seta  in  Ynrious  »iylea..<9  to  40 

Booka  on  Croquet 

Dnnib  Bella— kereral  Mzee |iair,  .CO  to 

Hand  Kimza—several  sixea. iiair 

Indian  Cluba— eeveral  alxea iieir.  |1  V>  bi    6  tiO 

Wanda each,  JW  lo       75 

•lobos— Franklin,  6  to  80  In.  dia. f^  'iO  k»  275  tK) 

Perae*a  Magnetic,  6  In.  dfa.,  plain  stand 5  ni) 

fi  in  dIa.,  \tnv^  meridian. ..    7  iH) 

7  in.  dia..  plain  Mnnd 10  00 

7  In.  dia..  hra.««  meridian. ..  15  00 

12  in.  dfa..  plain  Mniid 20  00 

12  In.  dia..  hrniM*  nieri«llan. . .  25  00 
One  doief)  Masnetio  Olij<>cUs  rei*rei«eniinf 
men  of  different  rai-CN  ^hl|R«.  lii.'ni>li«>iiM«t 
Milmala.  dDC,  aoo(>m|Niny  eat-h  Ma|{.  (ilidi<w 
filated,  Sbepberd'e— aeverul  *izee....|l  5«»  to  25  00 

Ink— all  kinds Quan^  per  d>ix.    6  oO 

Ink-wells— **  American  SchiHil.*'  new dox.    8  50 

SherwomlX  Imu  Hned  with  |da>8 ''       8  50 

Sattcrlee'a,  iron  cap  and  glasa  font **       8  50 

Heavy  glass  aooketa •*       1  «»0 

Braia  c*ivera  for  aaine **       1  M 

Jepaaned  eovera **       120 


»50 

SO* 

S  oi 
SM 

t  <«• 


25 
10 
2$ 
00 
15 


Ink-standN  for  ti>a4<liert*  desk^  In  ftrent  ▼vfety. 
Ink-venbs  Srarleit>  patent,  a  norelty....  each  9i  9 

India  Unblier— all  Mice per  Ibw     1  M 

**  Kinder  tiartrn  BUicka,**  with  pettema,  per  bos    1  i» 
Ma|#— tn  errat  rariety,  price*  to  aoit. 

Map-Drawing  Cnrda— pafter act        W 

hlaied -*       1  M 

Microaeopea,  **  Craig;**  l>ra.«s  mnnntf nes f  50 

with  alx  mounte«1  objects     S  28 
with  24  m»unte«l  ob.|eetn 
**^Qmy.^  dotilde  mlJaalAbie  letia... 

•»  Novelty" 

do     with  12  mounted  nh)e«?ta.. 
Mottoea.  for  aehmd-riMira  >»alla.  aixu*en  ali#eta.. 

MuHiare.  wtih  bniKh loz.  $2  00  t» 

Multiplication  Wall  Carda.  20  X  26  iochea 

Numerical  Fnimea,  100  Latls IS 

I44baUa I  M 

"Object  Tea'hlrg"Bl  cks buz    S  29 

Pemlle— DraWns.  Tariona  kinda. 

I^late.  ei»tiitiion  100         25 

du.    toaf t-fione f 

do.    rom|Mi»ltton « ^ 

da    noi.H'lesM.  h<»1d«>r  A  box  of  pointa..d4a.     1  20 
Pencll-Sbar]>entns  McMnllen'a— 

For  lead  fiencila eacb        T5 

For  alnte  pencils 1  00 

For  hIate|>cnciK  elaborate..     180 
Pene— Potter  ft  IlammondX  made  by  Gtllott. 

Commercial gnwa    1 

Kxtra  fino 1 

do.    in  dozen  boxe^  for  retai'ing    1 

Stb«M>l  pen 1 

d4i.    in  dozen  boxes,  for  reUUing    1 
Pen>no1dera— hII  kinds. 
riaiHK*— from  beht  makers 

Plaster  MinIiIh  for  Dmwinsr 75 to  80  00 

Pointers  for  MM|ia  and  Black-UoanU 20  lo        60 

Uead'nir  Stanil"— 

1,  with  .\c  Plus  ITUm  Rnok-IUck...$.*i  00  to    7  00 

2.  w  til  Double  Bonk-  Itack 6  (lO  to    f  00 

8.  Writinir-Defk  A  B<»ok-U«ck S  <m>  to  12  f<0 

4,    do.     do.     wiUi  iirawer 10  00  to  15  00 

\  with  four  rackH.  for  profesttora 15  tX)  to  25  00 

Ferordn.  ISeiMirtj*.  and  Riili-Itnoks— all  kinds. 

lieward:*  «if  Merit,  cards  and  hhoets.  in  gr»-at  rarictr. 

Kulvra— AtwttiiT's  Iniita.  Ebony... dux.  #1  SH  tu    2  30 

Oiitta  IVrclia 5  0»»  V»  10  «♦ 

WoiuT.  pisio.  ditferent  lengtlis 60  to    2  00 

W.mkL  with  Scale 1  00 

Sheet  Mn-ii— ai  iiulili-iier!*'  prices. 

SlfUiM — AilNmaniine.  enntiot  he  iin»ken:  **'tbree- 
plv"  wiMid.  ulih  -* Eareka**  alaie  aurface— 
'8ize,5x7  do«e» 

«X0 - 

7X11 - 

8X12 " 

9X  l» " 

Card  Boanl.  **  Eureka"  Slute  Surface- 
Size,  4  x6 doBe» 

5x7 - 

6X0 -    " 

7X1" " 

8X12 • 

Stone— Oval  tVsmea Per  dozen.  $2  00  to 

do     S«|iiare  framea 1  4<t  U» 

BfM»k-fonii,  two  slatee  (n  biHik 4  110  lo 

Blated  IJ■•ave^  ■*o(niv««iiient.  ecitnomicaP..  .KKI 
Slaieil  I^hmI  l(<i«rd.  for  aiindry  n^ra.. . Per  aq.  ft. 

Slate  Bubbers.  to  i-raH*  without  wa<er lUO 

Slalinc.   Liquid.  Munver^s   ''Eureka.*'  (make* 
tierfeet  Shite  Surface  on  b<4m>  or  wall),  .quart    t  00 

t«tiemiitf  Bhicks.  lliirs set  .i5  to    1  M 

Bcbvol  Furuiiure  ul  every  {MMaible  rariety. 


1  75 
225 
250 

2  79 
825 


80 
1  00 
1  25 

sn 

480 
600 
800 
15 
800 


School  and  Miscellakeoub  Books.  Stationery.  &c.~in  fact,  everr  tUiog  for  om  in  the 


SUBSCRIPTION    FREE. 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOUENAL. 


NOW  READY— Tu«  First  NuMnn  of  tub 

ILLUSTRATED   EDUCATIONAL  BULLETIN, 

▲  voTKLTT  !n  the  field  of  llteratare,  and  vrell  worthy  the  altentlftn  of  every  live  Teacher.     All  an 
invited  to  scud  tbeir  namvn  for  the  sulMcrlptlou  llt^t 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS: 

W9Vfle*M  FaHe  Orthography,  In  'nblch  the  OrlhogiLphy  iind  Mcanlnpr  of  many  thonmnd  Worla, 
most  liable  to  be  misspelled  and  MUn-ed,  are  lmpre«^e<l  upon  the  Memory  by  a  re^fular  Soriaa  ef 
Written  Exercises.    By  William  B.  FowLn.    14t  pp.    ISmo.    Price  80  cents. 

W9Ufle*9  Bible  Reader,  contalnlnj;  snch  a  selection  of  Scripture  Lessons  as  may  be  nsod  Id  Schoola 
and  FamlUee.  without  salU<:ctln{;  the  te&cber  or  reNdrr  tn  the  trouble  of  making  a  selectlcm  at  ih« 
time  of  rending.  That  some  selection  was  called  for,  none  will  deny  who  has  attempted  to  reaA 
the  Bible  In  course  to  his  pnpll.^  or  to  bis  ftimlly.  The  nso  of  thi.<«  text*bor>k  even  in  connectloa 
with  other  Headers,  will  be  fonnd  universally  adNi-^nble.    £33  pp.    \2mo.    Price  $1  00. 

X«4j*w'a  French  Oratnmar.  A  comprehensive  Gramronr  of  the  French  Language,  with  Praett- 
cal  Exercises  for  Writin<;,  and  very  complete  and  simple  Rules  for  Pronouncing  the  Language. 
SSO  pp.     12mo.    Price  $1  00, 

Ztedru'B  French  Fables,    Fables  in  the  French  Lfln;ifa.n^e,  for  the  nse  of  l>eginners  in  the  study. 
120  pp.    13mo.    Price  75  ccntfS. 

Zi0dTu'9  French  Header.  The  French  First  Class  Book  ;  being  a  new  Selection  of  Reading  L«e- 
sona.    In  Four  Parts.  vU.  :— 

I.  Authentic  Pieces  in  Pro?e. 
II.  Pros;*  Comedies  of  Jrtollere.    Abridged. 

III.  Choice  Pieci-s  in  Vers**. 

IV.  Abridgoil  Dramas  and  Scenes  in  Verse. 
By  Froagois  Ledru.    S68pp.    12mo.    Pi  ice  $1  00. 


FOR  THE  TEACHER'S  LIBRARY. 

J^twlelt  Teaeher'9  Juetitute;  or.  Fa.mu.iab  Ui.nts  to   Yocmc  TxArurns.    By  Wili.ijui  B. 
Fowls.    258  pp.    12mo.    Piice  $1  LO. 


«^««rel7on  School  Go^/^rnment,  A  Practkal  Treatise,  prrscntiuga  Ihoronph  discussion  of  tta 
Facts,  Principles,  «nd  tbeir  Applications :  with  Criiiques  u]M}n  Current  Theories  of  Pnnlsbmeni 
and  Schemes  of  Adniiiii^trAtioB.  Fi^r  the  u^e  of  Noi  mal  Schools,  1  rr.cticnl  Teachers  and  Parents. 
By  Fkedkbtck  S.  Jswklt,  A.  M.,  Pnifet-sor  of  Enulish  Literature,  New  York  State  Kormal 
School,  AJbany.    808  pp.    I'imo.    Price  $1  ftO. 


A'BOi 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EEADEES, 

With  New  JPlates  and  lUustrtftiotif,  and  Great  Improvements. 


By  means  of  carefully  prepared  indices,  the  new  JEditione  mat  xzadily  be  r8xi>  im  ra 
•«■■  OLAsaas  WITH  tuh  oli>. 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  Company, 

PuLlislierfl  of  the  NalioLal  Series  of  Standard  School  Bookis 
Ul  &  113  WILUAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Bulllons's  &  Morrls'8  New  Latin  Crammar,      9 1  BO 

This  new  book  is  founded  on  Ballions's  Latin  Qramnur,  and  giveB  a  new 
trefttmeot  of  the  Vowel  qoAnUtlefi— of  the  Noan  aod  the  Verb  with  a  different  st  yle  of  type  for  the  t«r> 
mlnfttions  Id  tie  Dccleoftlont  and  ConJu^atioii»->of  the  third  Decleusiun,— of  the  meaning  and  dkc  of 
the  Moods  and  Ten»efl«  partlcalnrly  the  Buhjunctlve  Mood  with  a  full  dlacaasion  of  Che  Mood*  of  the 
Verb— a  new  arranjcetnent  of  the  Act  ire  and  Paralve  Voices  of  the  Verb — a  AiH  treatment  and  die- 
conioD  of  Pronoaus  and  their  uses — an  aualysiif  of  the  tonr  oot^agatlons— a  new  claaeiflcaiicm  of 
Irre^nilar  Verb«— a  new  chapter  ou  Derlvatiou  and  Cumposition—  a  re-dl^tribuUon  of  the  Syntax, 
biineinj;  together  the  usea  of  the  Tarioiis  cuiies*  etc,  aud«r  separate  bends— a  translation  of  all 
the  EzampIwB  quoted  In  the  Syntax, --a  carcrul  revision  of  the  Prosody,  etc..  etc. 

Bulllona'a  and  Morris's  Latin  Lessons,  8 1  OO 

■   A  convenient  sized  book  for  beginners,  and  a  Bynopeis  of  the  B.  ft  M.  Gnzn 

mar  with  ExcrcifCH  In  translations  of  Latin,  also  varied  ^'Readings**  and  a  Vocabulary. 

Bullions's  &  Kendrlck's  Creek  Grammar,  82  OO 

This  book  is  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  Bnllions's  Greek  Qrammar,  hy  A.C. 
kendrick,  D.  D..  I.L.  D„  of  Rochester  University,  N.  Y.  In  the  chanffea  and  additions,  mach 
relfttinjc  to  Accoul?*.  Preposiiioits,  Particles  and  the  Third  DeclenH'on  nas  been  rewritten,  and 
alfo  much  on  the  Vorh  nnd  in  the  Syntax  hns  been  recast.  In  simplicity  and  sixe  it  is  believed 
that  this  will  be  tho  moot  convenient  and  ii»cIW  Greek  Grammar  pabUshed. 

Bullions's  Latin  Eng.  Lexicon/with  Synonyms,)  84  60 
Long's  Classical  Atias*  quarto,  62  Maps,  84  60 

Edited  by  ihio,  Lonp:,  A.  M.  Constructed  by  Wm.  Hughes.  The  maps  are 
finely  eu;;raved  and  colored  and  In  a  form  very  convenient  for  cla.'^i^ical  students. 

Baird's  Classical  Manual,         ....      90cts. 

An  epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities  and  Chronology. 

Kaitschmrdt's  Lat.  Eng.  and  Eng.  Lat  Dict'y,     82  BO 

A  convenient,  condensed,  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 
Theae  bo^ks  are  printed  in  the  latest  approved  typography  and  arc  part  of 

Bullions's  Series  of  Grammars  and  School  Classics- 

The  other  books  of  the  serirs  being  Dnilinns's  Cominon  School  Gramtnar  or  Intro,  to  An^-- 
tytical  Oratntnnr^  tfO  cts.  Analytical  Grammar  $J,00.  Xaccrcisem  in  Anai^Uim 
nnd  l*ar»tnff,  iiS  ctB.  Latin  Grammar  $1  ,S0»  Latin  Jteader,  $1  .SO.  Jijecreian 
in  Latin  Compoaition,  $1,S0.  Ca'nar*»  Commentariem  with  vocabnlary.  $tJSO^ 
Cteero'B  Orations,  $1. SO.  Sallu»t.$I.SO,  Greeh  lesson,  $1,00.  Greek  Oram^ 
mar,  $1,7S,    Greek  Meader,  $ii.3S,    Coopers  lirffil,  $3,00. 

Alden's  Science  of  Govemmefit,            -  -          -            #i  /mO 

Sfiaw^s  Enjillsh  Literature ,              -          -  -          -         jf  7/j 

Hooker ^3  Itumun  Physiology f              -  -          -                j  Ys 

Jirocklesby  ^3  Astronomy,       -          -          -  -          -         1  7«5 

Peissner's  German  Grammar,  (revised,)  -          -               X  7S 

Palmer  ^s  Boole-Keeping,       -          -          -  -         jf  OO 

Boimar's  French  Series. 

In  improved  style  ;  consisting  of  Levizaos  French  Orammar.  $1.50.  Book  of 
French  Verbs,  Sl.12-  Coll.  of  Oolloqnial  Fhrases  76  cents.  Adventures  de 
Telemaque,  $1.25.    Eej  to  ditto,  $1.00. 

Stoddard's  Series  of  Arithmetics^  revised,  etc. 
V/ith  larg;er  type,  and  modern  business  methods. 

Htoddnrtl*^  Jitvcnite  Sfrntal  Arithmetic,  2S  eentti.  Ameri4!an  TntelloctHOl  Arith- 
tn*tHe.  SO  f'ftits.  Key  to  ditto,  SO  cettts.—liudintefits  of  Arithntetio,  SO  oeni*. 
yrartleaf  Arith tnetic.  tW  rrnt».  Tfew  Practical  Arithmetic,  $1  .OO .  Key  to  ditto, 
$l.OO.  Stoddnnt  X- Jlrnklcs' Elementary  Alffehra,  $1.2S.  Key  to  diUo,  $  1  .SS . 
S.Jblf.'s  Vn i cera i ty  Algrbra,  $9.00.    Key  to  ditto,  $».00. 

Oopi*'^  for  rxninlnathn  of  the  above,  exceplinff  Long's  Clanefcal  Atlae,  and  Bal11on8*a  and 
KA!t«chmi(U's  Liiiii  DicCoimrk:',  t>(Mit  by  mail,  ]*oht  [aid,  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  half  the  as- 
uexcd  i»ri'*«',  hr 


SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

498  i£  600  Broadway.  Kew  York. 


HEW  PATERT  DIK  WELLS  FOR  SdOOLS. 


¥*K.  1  r«rpre>f  iiiK  top  tIvw  of  ?ov«r ;  2.  top  view  of  w«ll  wlihont  eoT«r ;  S,  bottom  of  eovnr ;  4,  edM  of  eevtr  ( 
ft,  weil  compltitu  ;  tf,  kej  to  cover.  Tliu  Ink  Wrll  (5j  in  inserted  into  desk  tbroogh  bol«  borod  for  UioparpoM. 
*o  thftt  iho  Hange  re^ts  on  tiirflico  of  desk,  and  is  socnred  in  plHoe  by  aerew*  in  countoranak  bolen.  Piange  or 
woll  ha*  on  Its  outer  edire  a  lip,  which  alone  rests  on  deak,  leaving  space  withto  below  interior  part  of  flann. 
This  space  allows  room  in  whieh  pins  projeetinic  downward  from  lower  side  of  eover  may  freel/  move.  Pins 
have  beads  (as  ssen  la  4).  and  are  first  inserisd  throngh  apertnres  large  enonrh  to  admit  them  freely  in  flange 
«f  wcU  (as  In  2).  From  thewe  apertnres  extend,  eoneentrlcallj  1^  opposite  directions,  enrved  slots.  Just  wide 
«noagb  to  allow  necks  of  pins  to  pass  (Veely.  Ijower  edges  of  these  sloU  hare  slight  inclination  downward  tnm 
•portnrea,  so  that  as  cover  is  tamed  the  beads  of  pins  bscoms  wedged  SMinst  inellned  surfa«ts,  and  draw  eover 
ctosel V  apon  well,  on  which  It  fits  tightly.    Cover  is  fastsned  by  key  (Fig.  6). 

This  new  well  is  simple,  aad  while  It  eontaint  the  combined  excellences  of  the  best  wells  now  in  nse.  It 
rvroodies  the  defecu  of  all.  Ist.  Ws  have  a  neat  and  secure  fastening  for  tbs  cover,  which  can  oply  be  removed 
with  the  key,  whieh  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher  or  Janitor. 

2d.  The  well  Itself,  after  being  fastened  by  two  common  screws,  never  need  be  removed*;  the  glass  lining 
only  being  leinoved  for  cleaninir,  which  can  be  done  by  unscrewing  the  cap  with  the*  key. 

3d.  It  will  not  fret  out  of  order,— by  its  simplicity  of  arrar.icement  iliere  is  no  lialng  to  corrode.  It  cannot 
bur«t  and  spill  ibe  ink.  and  cannot  be  removed  and  Itmt  by  the  pupil*. 

4th.  It  can  be  used  In  the  holes  made  for  other  welU.    6(b.  It  Is  economical. 

Price  of  Ink  Wells  per  dosen,  $3.50 ;  Keys  fi>r  Mimey  no  ehar^. 

HENRT  M.  SHERWOOD,  107  MoNBOi  Strut,  Ohioago,  III. 
J.  W.  SOHERMSRHOBN  A  00.,  430  BsooMX  Street,  Nbw  Tore. 

They  manufxcture  and  mII  Heavjr  Plnln  Glau  Fonts  or  Ink  Wells,  per  dosen,  $1  9iO| 
•Tapanned  (Vivera  for  »ani«,  $1  SO;   Brass  Covers,  very  neat  and  ele^nnt,  %!  iiSm 

HALL'S  GREAT  GEOLOGICAL  CHABT, 

Size  6ft.  Gin.  by  5ft.,  finely  engraved  and  superbly  colored, 


Rxhfbits  the  order  In  which  the  Rnocessivs  strata  of  rocks  ara  arraBged.  and  the  eharaetsrlstle  fbssils  whl^ 

affor<r -      -         .  .  .  .- 

de  frc 

ifh  r«  ,  _      

rocky  cliffn  of  the  lake  or  ocean  shores,  onlv  it  is  mach  more  extended. 


rdrd  the  kev  to  this  arrangement.    It  gives  the  appearance  that  wonid  be  presented  if  a  see* 
irfaee  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  exposing  ths  edges  of  the  dlflbrsnt  layen.    It 
Is.  In  fart,  such  representation  as  may  be  seen  In  the  banks  of  raanv  rivers,  as  ths  Nlagsra,  or  In  the  high 


This  beautiful  chart  was  prepared  by  Professor  Hall,  that  it  mlirht  render  a  stndy  so  dellghtfal  In  itself 
ftad  to  bractioally  naeful,  more  extensively  Introdueml,  and  more  easilv  understood. 

Only  a  llralivd  number  of  tliofte  charu  were  produced  ftom  ths  litnographlc  stones.  The  Bobeerlbext  hft«» 
tor  sals  a  few  of  them,  fresh  and  perfect. 

Price.  Mf^.qnted  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  SIS  00 1  Wholesale  pries,  fbr  Teaehsrs $19  00 

Key  to^Iall's  Geologlcalt'hart 100 

J.  W.  SOHERMBBHORN  A  00.,  480  BaoonB  Strmbt,  Niw  YoRg. 

The  Novelty  Microscope. 

Patented  Hat  2i,  1864. 


For  the  examination  of  LIVING  INSECTS  this  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  glasv,  as  it  oonfiuos  them  wlthiik 
the  focus  during  the  examination, — feet  up  or  down,  as 
von  pleane.  It  is  alno  suitable  for  examioinff  flowers, 
leavea,  seed,  cloth,  wool,  minerals,  the  skin,  Jeo.,  beiiij( 
adapted  to  a  greater  Tarietj  of  purposes  than  any  other 
gloss  ever  invented. 

Price  $2.  Sent  by  mail,  poAtaffe  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price;  or  with  Twelve  beautiful  mounted  Object* 
adapted  to  its  nse  for  $3«50« 

J.  W.  SCEEBHERHO&H  ft  CO., 

430  Broom*  StrMt,  Haw  Toik. 


THE  CHAMOIS  RUBBER. 

A  New  Thing  for  the  Blackboard. 

It  perfectlj  erases  the  marks  from  anj  kind  of  blackboard  witbont  filUog  tks 
air  with  particles  of  chalk,  and  without  covering  the  dress  and  famiftiire  wttk 

^QSt. 

It  is  made  of  Chamois  Skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  in  dose  cob- 
tact  with  the  sarface  of  the  board. 

The  skin  is  thoroughly  fastened  in  a  thin  block.    The  Chamois  Rubber  most 
prove  very  durable.    It  is  easilj  cleansed  bj  a  brisk  rubbing  of  two  of  then 
together. 
^    Prices^— Chamois  Rubber,  each  50  eents ;  per  dos.,  $5.00. 


A  GEM  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

"THE  LITTLE  CHAMOIS  RUBBER/'  for  thorouglily  cleansing  the  Slatt 
without  water,  is  really  a  Gem  for  the  School-room.  This  simple  and  ingenJoos 
invention  is  mode  u^wn  the  same  principle  as  the  Chamois  Rubber  for  the  Black- 
board. Its  size  is  li  inch  bj  1  inch.  It  entirely  dispenses  with  the  sponge  and 
water  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  No  longer  need  the  teacher  be  annoved 
by  the  oft-repcatod  question,  "  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  and  wash  my  slate  7"  Nor 
need  the  child  spit  u{>on  tlie  slate  to  erase  his  marks.  This  pretty  and  usefol 
little  article  neodd  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Every  teacher  will  reooBO- 
mend  it  because  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness ;  and  every  one  who  goei 
to  school  will  buy  it. 

Prioe  of  Chamois  Slate  Rubbers,  per  hundred,  $3.00. 

A  specimen  cent  by  nudl,  prei)aidy  for  ten  cents. 


SLATED    LEAVES. 

''ECONOMY    IS   WEALTH/' 

The  inventor  of  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  has  made  a  very  convenient  little 
thing,  called  a 

It  is  about  7  inches  long  by  4  J  wide,  Is  made  uix>n  thin  pasteboard,  and  is  JUST 
THE  TIIINQ  for  jmpils  to  place  in  a  book  and  use  instead  of  writing  upon 
paper,  or  upon  a  slate.  The  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  like  the  best  slates^  and 
all  marks  are  easily  erased.  They  have  already  been  largely  used  in  some  cf 
our  best  schools.  A  prominent  teacher  says  that "  each  pupil  will  save,  by  uung 
this  Slated  Ltaf,  5  to  10  cents  worth  of  paper  per  month." 

Even  a  little  child  can  hold  this,  with  a  book,  without  fatigue.  It  can  be  oon- 
Teniently  used  for  taking  home  memoranda,  written  examples,  &e.,  by  being 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book.    It  is  neat,  economical,  and  convenient 

Price  per  hundred $3.00 

Specimen  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for 5  cts. 

(hie  dozen  by  mail 40  cts. 

J.  W.  SCHESMEEHOBN  &  CO., 

'  430  BROOXfB  STltEET,  Nbw  T< 


THE  EUREKA  UQUID  SLATM. 

<UVHOSB^S  INTKJttlOK.  i.  W.  BOHBBMnUIORII   it  CO.,  MANUPAOTDBKBft)^ 

MAKES  1  SURFACE  WHICH  RIVALS  THE  BEST  WALL  SUTES. 

It  If  perfectly  Black ;  never  Orumbles ;  always  remains  Hard  and  Smocth. . 

It  in  yaoce(*0tiilly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  Burfitce,  and  in  invaluable  in 
TenovRtin^  old  wooden  BiHckbourds.  It  has  been  used  for  more  than  ten  }'uar»  in  aome 
of  the  beftt  Public  SchooJK  of  New  En^lund,  and  the  vnrfuce  ia  as  amooih  and  perfect 
wtmo  as  when  it  waa  first  applied.    This  proves  itA  darttbilitv. 

It  i»  securely  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  f«afely  aeni  by  expre»R. 

It  ia  eaf^ily  applied.  By  followinsr  accoinpanyinjf  directionn,  any  teacher  inny  aoply 
the  Eureka  blating,  and  u'lake  aps/fict  UlaU  sar/aoey  wonderful  in  colorf  t/nooihfuss^jina  " 

Price  $1.75  per  Pint;  $3.00  per  Qaart. 

Five  per  cent,  disoonnt  on  live  (rallona,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  ten  gallons,  or  more. 

One  pint  will  prepare  about  thirty  so.  tY.  of  surface;  hence  it  makcA  a  very  ehcap 
blackboard  surface.  In  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  conven- 
ient plucea,  we  can  send  a  person  to  npply  ir,  upon  re  iHon:ib1o  tonus. 

t^  Do  not  confound  the  EUKEKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known  by 
other  names,  or  manufactured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  most  otlier  really  excel- 
lent articles,  hns  its  imittttion*<.  Bui  uo  oilier  slating  can  proiUico  ths  per/ecUff  tmaoih, 
black,  tlaU  »urfaee  of  the  EUREKA, 

Prominent  teachers  and  school  odQcors  in  every  part  of  the  country  have  ao  thor- 
oughly tented  it,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  wurnint  the  EUKEKA  SLATING. 

Teatlmonir  fbr  tlie  KURJBKA  LiIQ,UID  SLATING. 

OALKSBrao,  lLf»,  Aprtt  12.  ISfJd 
Within  the  ptft  year  I  bavo  need  a  \%ittff>  quantity  of  the  **  Eureka  Liquid  SlattnK,**  cnrryintr  If 
with  nie  to  restore  old  and  to  innki*  ii«»w  blarklNiMrdH,  an  I  vWt  ihe  scl-'Hils  of  my  eounry.  siul  in  ««vpry 
Instanctt  it  bH5  fciven  perfect  pati»facU<»D.    I  shall  coiitlnne  lift  n^e,  believlne  It  the  host  iirfpartitU:;. 
^now  made  f.»r  blatliboard  parfMnrS.  J.  H.  KNAPP,  Co,  Sn^pt.  ofScJiooU,  Kmw  dh,  JIL 

I  shall  take  pleasnre  in  recommendlne  the  **  Knreka  Slatlnc"  whenever  an  opportunity  nreaeiit^ 
NEWTON  BA.TEMAN,  SUiU  SupL  l*ub.  InttructUm,  iUlnovu 
The  Eareka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  aive  Mttii^rnction  when  pi-op^rly  anpUad. 

JOHN  D.  PUILUUICK,  SupL  Pub.  So/nfoU,  Bo$ton,  Jifojui. 

SouTB  Boston.  Mass. 
We  have  ui>ed  Eoreka  Llqnld  Slating  npnn  all  onr  hlarkb'iardfl  Mnce  1844.  and  [  do  not  lieHitate  U 
laj  they  are  superior  to  tho  beat  atone  alatea— O.  Q.  CLAEK.  MusUr  Bigivw  Orammar  School, 

Alrxutdbk  IicanTUTB,  Wmra  Plaika.  N.  T. 
Yonr  Eareka  Liquid  Slating  Is  wnnderftil.    I  applied  it  to  some  old  black h«inrd«.  ami  it  Is  \>ry 
■•arly  like  a  atone  alate.  O,  R.  WILLIS.  Princip<a. 

Chicago,  !li«.  March  ia  1868. 
Pnrlnji  the  Inst  fifteen  yeara.  1  have  UKed  blnckbnmrds  of  almost  every  aort:  llio.«e  made  of  vHriona 
kilidA  of  wood,  and  different  kinds  of  m-hII.  and  cotded  with  a  variety  of  propannInnA.     I  have  %\»o 
■a^  the  quarry  slate.    For  three  years  iMi^t  I  have  used  iMith  b«»arda  and  planter  of  Paris  whII,  coated 
with  yonr  "Eureka  Liquid  Slatine,"  aim  hnve  found  them  superior  to  any  oiber  surfa<*«>. 

ALONZO  J.  IIOWK,  Priix.  Prep,  Depi.  Chicago  UnlrerHity, 
Taiiru  Gkovb  Fixalb  8xxikai:t,  Sahatooa.  N  Y. 
My  b*aokboards  wrre  slated  about  six  yeax»  ago,  and  thfv  are  ypt  in  perfect  oondillon     There  is 
■othing  equal  to  this  Liquid  Slating  (Rev.) *L.  F.  BEEGUEK  (U.  D.).  PHncipak     « 

CniOAoo.  Ili-,  May  17. 1S66. 
A  sample  of  the  *-  Eureka  Liqnid  Slatlntt'"  has  lieen  In  use  In  the  schiHil  under  my  ch.iriru  for  six 
cnontha  or  morei    I  think  it  the  beat  coating  fur  blnekboanla  I  have  ever  u«ed,  in  the  ctinr>e  of  ten 
years*  teaching.  GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Prln.  Deavhoni  Sctuml. 

MnrKESOTA  Statb  Normal  ScnooL,  WpfoKA,  March  18.  \^A, 
The  blackboards  In  this  Institution  are  nnishw)  with  *' Eureka  Liquid  Slatlnir;''  many  of  them 
have  been  in  use  nearly  two  years,  and  are  piviiiff  entire  satisfNction.  When  prot>erIy  a|iplled,  thh 
rompfKiiiloii  Knives  nothing  to  be  desired  In  the  way  of  a  perfect  hlMckbiNird.  -it  Is  equal  u>  the  he»t 
Vermont  and  Lehluh  Slate^  Itesides  Immh^  miirh  more  ecouomleal.  I  most  rheerfuilv  reonnnietid 
this  preparation  to  the  teachers  of  the  NorihwesL  WM.  K.  PHELPS.  Princi/xtl, 

QALBSBuao,  III..  April  SO.  IR..6. 
I  have  tried  the  ** Eureka  Liquid  Slating^*  npon  the  blaekboarda  in  my  aehooiroom,  and  have  no 
hmltation  In  pronouncine  It  a  nnp^rior  nrtiele  for  bla<-khoard  surface.     U  U  C4>riatniy  a  great 
d49ideraiwn,  J.  V.  N.  STANDISII,  Prqf.  JfathtL  and  Avtrtmmny,  Lomhard  UniMrnity. 

AuBOBA  Imstitittb  avd  Claek  SsxiHAaT,  AuitoxA,  III..  May  \\  I8A0L 
We  have  nsed  yonr  **  Enrekn  Liquid  Slating**  and  it  gives  entire  Shtl-ficthiM.     It  innkos  nn  excelteni  ' 
tisckboard—better  than  any  thing  else  we  have  tried.  O.  W.  QXJEBEAU  (A.  M.).  Pri»cipoL 

National  Busnvzss  Colloob,  CmcAOO.  May  2\  186^ 
It  affords  us  mnrh  pleasure  to  ^peak  In  tlie  highest  terms  of  Iht  "  Eurelta  Liquid  Siufnsr.*'    W* 
have  used  it  In  onr  four  College  BnlldlngM»  with  a  dtdly  attendance  of  1.4S0  t,tnde^t^  and  can  say 
that  it  has  exceeded  onr  hiipes  In  regani  to  fineness  of  anrface  and  dnrthilliy.    We  have  used  it  on  . 
aommon  walla,  and  ui>un  old  btacklxtardik  and  In  both  cases  It  has  given  tlie  mo^t  iM'tfect  catlsfHetion. > 
II.  0.  EAS  I'M  AN,  LLD ,  PrMidtnt ;  U  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary, 

8PEAEMAK  h  PBOCTOB,  Sole  A&snts  fob  thz  West, 

i\  Cnatam-ftloase  Pface,  Chicago* 

J  "UT    RnTTETlMTl'RTTORW  A  (10..  MAWirrAnTimiiRS. 


.1^11  CpUCATIONAL  HOWELrr.-Tn*  Ji^^  thB^nMAL^eoMst^mp^OM, 
Mmd  written,  M  ma\j  denca? e.  ev«n  In  tmr  Schools.  The  TeM&er  who  nxt  a  tinoete  def Ire  feo 
^improve  his  ^pllt  In  *'  Qnod  Kiiglish  *  will  htva  as  laTalaable  aid  in  Mr.  Btdec'a  method  of 
Gorreetinf;  ooaipoeltloBS.  Under  the  old  method  the  teacher  naflsee  wearr  and  almost  yrofltleas 
4koor8  mriamt  out  correction*  which  may  not  be  aaden»tooa  by  the  papU  even  if  he  takes  the 
t^ronble  to  nsad  them. 

The  principle  embodied  In  Rider's  Composition  Paper  fs,  that  the  papQ.  and  not  tha  teacher,  aball 
'  correct  the  compoeition.  At  the  head  of  the  pMgo  i*  a  Ubie  of  asaff««,  rules  and  laws  which  are  lia- 
ble to  be  neglected,  each  is  approprintely  numbered  or  lettered.  The  work  of  the  ti^acher  U  to  nn- 
'dorllne  or  bracket  the  fkulty  words,  and  pUice  In  the  mar^n  a  symbol  which  shall  direct  the  papi) 
«to  the  proper  item  In  the  table.  Then  the  pupil  can,  ai  his  leisure,  examine  and  analyse  the  priiKsl- 
pie  violated,  and  make  the  necessary  correction.  Thus  he  ineviubly  becomes  technically  and  thor- 
'Onghly  taalllar  with  the  requirements  of  the  EnsrUsh  Languscre. 

As  a  time-saving  Invention  for  the  teacher,  it  Is  most  Imporunt,  besides  reducing  composltioB 
■to  an  orderly  and  scientific  method. 

Two  Btylea— '*  First  Series  **  and  **  Academic, *'>-latelj  issued,  are  roceivlns  an  enthnalaatfc 
^welcome. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  large  aheets  of  letter  paper,  properly  mled  with  bine 
-and  red  lines. 

I»rlce,per  quire,  **  Fipist  Herle«,'* COo. 

**  **  Academic  Merles," eOc. 

Istpeciznen.  Hlieet  by  mail  prepaid,  each Se. 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  Co.,  Publishers,  430  Broome  St.,  H.  Y. 
WANTED!     AGENTS  I 

^In  every  township  In  the  United  States  to  Canvas  for  a  New  and  Popular  Book: 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS  OP  THE  ITNITED  STATES, 

By  Prof.  William  B.  Wobdwooo,  LL.D. 

Every  Business  Man  Wants  it  I    Every  Farmer  and  Mechanic  Wants  It ! 

KVERY    CITIZKN    WANTS    IT!! 

Strictly  a  Subscription  Book.     Agents  are  making  quick  sales  and  large  profits.      Sagia 

.^vaasers  have  cleared  over  $100  per  week  vrith  thla  work  alone. 

Send  far  AgenW  Circular. 

J.  W.  SOHEBMEBHOBK  k  Co.,  Fablishers,  430  Brcome  St.,  H.  Y. 


Joseph  Gillott's  Steel  Pens, 

OP  THE  OLD  STANDARD  CtUALlTY. 

^  J  O  S  B  PH 

Trade-Mark:     >  Gillott, 

)      Warbamtbd. 

Or  Descriptive  Name  and  Designating   Number. 


SECOND  SERIES,  Ranging  from  No.  700  to  No.  76L 

^  J  O  8  B  P  H 

Trade-Mark:      >  Gillott, 

)  BiRMIBOBAy. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  also  with  designating  NiimberB* 


a-or  Sale  by  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SOUS,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

IIENKY   OWKN,   Solb   Aomt. 


Messrs.  SFEAKHAK  &  PBOCTOB, 

§$0Uf^m  mA  §alm  in  Mwi  ^mhmAxntr 

No.  6  CUSTOM  HOUSE  PLACE,  CHICAGO,  ILLS., 

Will'  keep  a  stock  of  all  of  our  Books  and  School  Merchandise,  which  they  will  sap-- 
ply  to  the  Teachers  of  the  West  at  New- York  prices. 

J.  V.  SOHEBIIESHOBH  &  (X).,  430  Broome  St.,  B.  T- 


OUA  GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS 

Bmbvaoxs  the  Tarietiet  which  afford  the  auMt  and  the  be*t  exerdaaa  In  the  shortest  time  ;  naj  he- 
wed with  equal  iadUty  imder  corer  or  lu  the  open  air ;  aud  may  be  employed  by  all  pereona  either* 
IndivldnAlly  or  In  claHses.  ^ 

It  is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood.  Tarnished  with  three  coats  of  shellac,  and  well  polished.  Damb- 
.bells  and  Indian  Clubs  are  usnaily  madeol  maple,  beech  or  birch ;  Wands,  of  white  aah ;  Hand-rlnciw 
of  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

The  Wand  bos  eight  plane,  eqnal  ibces  or  sides.  It  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  for  men  and^ 
women,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  fur  boys  and  girls.  It  extends  (torn  the  floor  to  the  lobe  of  the- 
ear.    Price  without  meUllic  balls,  S(i  centff :  witu  metallic  balls,  T5  cents. 

There  sre  four  sizes  of  Dumb-bells.  No.  1  is  intended  for  men;  No.  i  for  women  and  youth;  No^ 
8  and  4  for  boys  and  girls,    Price,  per  pair,  of  Noe.  1  and  2,  76  cents;  of  Nos.  8  and  4, 60  cents. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  Indian  Clubs;  four  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  Nos.  1  and  9 
are  intended  for  nifrn :  Nos.  B  and  4  for  women  and  youth.    Price  of  Clubs,  per  pair,  $1  7S  to  $6  00. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings  afford  a  sufficient  Tariety.  No.  1  is  Intended  for  men  and  women  ;  No.. 
2.  for  boys  and  girls.    Price,  per  pair,  well  polished.  75  cents. 

Teachirrs  are  Invited  to  call  and  examine  this  apparatus. 

J.  W.  SGHEBMEBHOSN  &  00.,  ManafactoFers, 

430  Broome  Street,  NewTorlc^ 


420  Broome  Street,  New-York, 

Celebrated  New  Scale  Piano-Fortes. 

Send  for  a  Price  List.  We  make  only  four  styles,  embodying  all  essential  changer 
and  exterior  finish,  while  in  point  of  tone  and  doralnlity  nothing  can  surpass  tbem^ 
Foil  particolars  in  Piano  Circular. 


SI 


THE  GOLDEW  PROMISE/' 

WW  8UWIAY  SCHOOL  SMW  BOOK,  BY  T.  E.  PEBKINS. 

In  paper  coven,  $25  per  100 ;  in  board  covers,  $80  per  100.    Sample  copies  sent 
in  receipt  of  20  cents. 

Ttalfs  unrivalled  piano  polish, 

Just  introduced  and  being  adopted  by  all  leading  houses  in  the  manufacture  of  Pianos,. 
Organs,  BiUiard  Tables,  Furniture,  &c.,  &c.  Every  one  who  has  a  Piano  should  have 
a  bottle  oi  this  Polish.  Send  for  Qrculars,  and  we  will  give  lull  particulars  and  di- 
rections. Appiicaiiona  for  Territory  and  Agencies  received  by  Bbowk  &  PsBKiirB,. 
General  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


BAUETS   ALGEBBA 

IS  AN  EAST  INTEODUCnON  TO  ALGEBBA, 
TOR  TRxim  or 

"COMMON    SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 


There  in  no  dansrer  that  the  student  will  And  the  btinnnlng  of  anj  i 
In  Aiffobra,  the  beginner  is  required  to  learn  a  peeuUar  lanjniage,  to  detemiiiM  aev 
principles,  and  to  aoenatom  himself  to  a  new  and  abstract  mode  of  reanoulni^.  Ucaeti 
^  the  author  of  Bailey's  Algebra  baa  been  diffuse  in  bis  explanations,  and  has  made  the 
subject  so  clear  that  a  boj  of  twelve  years,  who  is  fhmiiiar  with  the  fundamental  pm* 
ciples  of  Arithmetic,  can  understand  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  teicher. 

The  following  principtea  are  obaerTed  :--To  introduce  only  what  properly  beloqfstt 
■An  elementary  work ;  To  adhere  strictiy  to  a  methodical  arrangement  that  can  be  easily 
•'Understood  and  remembered ;  To  introduce  every  new  principle  dintiuotlj  by  iiael^ 
that  die  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time ;  To  deduce  the  roles  from 
practical  exorcises,  and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  form ;  To  give  a  great  variety  tf 
questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;  To  solve  or  fully  explain  all  queatione  vfaiek 
involve  a  new  principle,  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle;  To  show  the  reeaoe  ef 
•  every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruve  demonstrations ;  To  iUnatnta 
the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  frequent  reference  le 
numbers;  And,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems,  in  aueh  menew 
as  may  fully  exercine  the  powem  of  the  learner  without'diseouraging  him. 

TUi  w»rk  coBtaiu  as  mneh  Algebra  as  nost  leanen  ta  Ike  Canuiott  Seko«li  9ai 

Academies  will  require. 

Spadinena  FOR  EXAMINATION,  by  Mail,  poat-paid,  60  cents. 

Retail  Price,  $1.00  j  Wholesale  Price,  75  centa. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  Broome  Street,  ITeur  "Fork; 

612  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia;  6  Custom-Hoose  Place,  Chicago. 

LARGE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLETS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  WALLS'. 

Price,  moimted  en  heavy  8ixider%  ZSoard  -      «      •     79  centi. 
Price,  Sheets,  sent  hy  mail,  prepaid   ^      *      *      .     M  centa. 

These  new  an(]  beantifnl  Tableta  contain  the  entire  Mnltiptication  Table,  in  anch  lam 
fjpe  that  ovor^  figure  may  be  di:<tincily  seen  froin  any  part  of  tite  achool-room.  The 
figures  are  white,  upon  a  bine  fH'ound,  and  the  tablet  la  tjonnd  with  hed,  thoa  present^ 
an^  the  neat  and  lively  appeariinoe  of  **  the  red,  white,  and  bine." 

The  entire  worls  ia  upon  two  eheeta,  and  thcne  are  mounted  npon  heavy  Bindei'e 
Board— Size,  26  by  20  in.  Personn  at  a  distance  from  New  Yorlc  and  IMiila'lelphia  may 
obuin  the  sheets  by  mail,  and  favtea  tbeae  aheeu  upon  the  wall,  or  mount  tham  for 
^emselvea. 

There  can  be  no  more  useful  or  beautiful  decoration  for  the  walla  of  the  CommoB 
6chool  than  these  Tablets.  Aside  fh>m  the  eleipance  of  their  appearance  they  will  prove 
invaluable.  Hung  upon  Uie  walls,  they  will  require  no  explanation :  and  the  pupil  wha 
k  not  otherwise  enifA^ed  can  perfect  hmiself  in  the  Multiplication  Table  daring  the  idle 
noinenta  which  will  aometimes  occur  in  all  Bchoola. 

<J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Pnblisfaera, 

430  Broome  Street,  Vew  "^ork; 

flia  Areh  Stre«t,  Philadelphia  j  6  OuiUm-Hoiise  Place,  Ohice^o. 


Cl-IAItl^iCS    SCKIBiSI£]R    <fe    GO'S 

STANDARD 


a-XTYOTS 

a-Eoa-i?..A-i»i3n:ojLiii  see/Ies 

OP 

TEXT     BOOKS     AlTD      WALL     MAPS. 

JN"©.  I.— X*riiTiftry,  or  introduction  to  thie  ntudy    of  Oeoigrap'hy*— 

One   quarto  voiame,  with  over  1(0  vlegont  lUotftratioDS.     Sample  copies  acut  to  Teachen  lor 
eacamiuatlun,  on  rvcespt  of  00  ocota. 

"No.  II.~Ootxiixioit  School  O-eogfraphy.— In  one  roral  quarto  Tolnme,  wttk 
nmeroaa  mape,  cootoiuiiiK  twenty-one  Mupa,  threr  of  which  arv  douot«  •page  mapa.  engraved  iu  the 
t&ixheat  style  cf  the  art ;  coI(»rcd  rhysloillj  and  I'oetically  ;  emhracing  aim)  diagrams  For  the  co»> 
•traction  of  the  maps  of  each  contfiifut  according  to  Prof.  Guyot*s  system  of  Conatnictiue  Map 
Drawing.    Sample  copies  sent,  postigo  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  4ii. 

TEACHER'S  EDITION  OF  THE 

COMMON    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY; 

Kmbracin?  the  **Ck>mmnn  School  Oeofi^raphy,**  tf>geth(*r  with  a  Fali  Exposition  of  the  Method  of 
Ocographkal  Teaching  recommended  by  the  author.    Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  M. 

Key   to    Guyot's    Wall   Maps. 

Being  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  use  of  Guyot*s  Wnil  Muds  for  Scho  1a.  containing  Six  Maps  and 
DlatranAS,  with  foil  mstmciions  for  drawing  the  ranps  of  the  cuntincut,  iu  accordance  with  GayolTa 
System  of  Constructive  Map  Drawing.    1  vol.,  12tiio.    1  ricv  76  cents. 

Quyot's   Wall   Maps   for    Schcols : 

Primary  Heriesu— Containln?  lo  Mnpe.  the  Sir  Continents.  M>i|  a  of  the  World,  Hend- 
•phere,  I;  tilted  ^tes.  Central  Earofie.  Eiecnntly  colored,  moutiti'd  on  musim.  and  pit  up  in  a  neat 
portfolio.    The  t>est  set  of  outline  maps  before  the  world.    Price  $1^  per  set,  accomttauied  with  Icey. 

Intermecliate  Heries,~ronttiinin^  Maps  of  the  Six  ContimMirs,  and  Mai  s  of  the  Hem* 
iipbere,  snd  the  Uiiited  States  :  abont  4  by  6  fet;t,  mi  nntod  <in  rollers.    Trice  $88  ftti  per  set.  with  kuy. 

Xjarffe  Heriesu— Gontaiain?  Nine  Large  Mni>s :  The  Six  (Continents,  Map  of  the  World, 
Hercator  (If*  ^1  0  feet).  Map  of  the  iTniteil  States,  mid  Mnp  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Espedally 
adapted  for  the  n-e  of  Colleger  Seminaries,  and  Scientific  InttituiionM.  1  hese  mapM  hnve  been  pro 
noanoed  the  most  perfect  and  reliable  Maps  tor  the  purpose  ever  published.  Price  $17  per  aet,  with 
key.  

ClcMHiical  Mlaps :— Embradng  Map  of  Roman  Empire— 6  by  8  ft  et $15  Of 

**     Ancient  Greece  (ndudiui;  Map  of  the  Am  lent 

City  of  Athene  6  ».y  8  ft-ot 110$ 

'*     Itilia  (including  Mnp  of  Ancient  City  of  Rome), 

.      ObySfeet li  0$ 

•*     City  iif  Ancient  Rime,  (library  Map}.... «  0$ 

*'     The  Anci''nt City  of  Athins 9  00 

Any  of  the  above  3CaiM  sold  separately  except  those  ol  the  Prinury  Series. 

PEBOE'S   MAQBETIO   GLOBES   AHD   HAQITETIO   OBJECTS. 

BTTI.B8     AMD     PBIOBB: 

Vlw  in.  In  Diameter— Plain  Stand— Price. .  $0  OO  ISoren  In.  in  Diameter— Full  Meridian....  $?0  Of 

•'     '*  ^  Seml-Meridlan S  On    Twelve  **  *'  PI  In  Hund toot 

**  Plain  »«Und ^  12  On  |      »•      **  "  Seml-Merfdiao....    St  0$ 

Semi-Meridian 1«  00         "      »*  -  Pull  MeridSan. ...    8»  0$ 


ONE  DOZEN  MAGNETIC  OBJECTS,  rrprerenting  men  of  different  rsces,  shipa, 
Ught-faooses,  and  vadons  auimala,  accompany  each  Globe  without  additional  cost 

Ijtmiom  on  the  Globe  illustrated  by  Perce's  Magnetic  Globe  and  Magnetic  OMecta.  9f  Manr 
HowB  Smitii,  Teacher  of  Geography  In  th**  Oewegu  Normal  aisd  Tralnlui;  School.  1  Tot,  llm^ 
PriMMoenU.    DESCBIKriVS  CATAIX)GUE  SENT  FREE  OVL  APPUCATIO.M, 

CHATlTiTO  SCBISnEB  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  HEW  70BK. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE  AMERICAN 

EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

THE  large  and  iocreaaing  sale  of  these  books,  the  emphatic  commendaiiaBS 
of  baodradt  of  the  bc«t  teachers  of  the  coantfy  who  have  tested  them  in  the  claM-roon,  Mi 
kDuw  whereof  they  aArrn.  wnpl j  atteat  th«ir  real  mcrlta,  and  ftiliy  oommend  them  to  ^nenU  fiT>c 
and  to  the  oonfldence  and  patronage  of  OTerj  thorough  and  practical  texiciit  r. 

UNION    READERS. 

The  matter  and  illustrations  In  this  Series  are  entirely  new  and  unsnrpamed  hy  any  uther  ^mJiar 
Series  published.  Id  variety  and  adapt  it  loo. 
Frlmary  Behool  Charta.  Isrf «.  ft>r  t)i«    U nloa  1 

SchooUliooiii,  8  Nm.  on  four  carda. 
Union  HpelUr. 

Union  Rrmd^,  Number  on«,  M  pp. 
Union  Rcadvr,  Number  two,  SW  pp. 

BOBIHSON^S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  8EBIES. 

with  the  ImproTements  snd  additions  recently  made.  Is  the  roo^  complete  eerics  of  the  kind,  by  c 
author,  publlfthed  in  this  conutry. 

.^"^ — •—  --• »  -"»- — ^-  •  ■» live  Hlffhcr  Arithiuetlc, 

KxnmplM. 


K««  Speller,  Ddinerand  AMiIftor. 
Priaaiy  Hand  Cnrdi,S In •  Mt. 


Pro«r«ariv«  Prtnmrj  ArttliiBctle. ,  I  Proierre.lve  HW 
ProoeMlve  Intcllccnwl  Arithmftic,  ( AilthmcUonl  Kx 
Biriimt-**  oi  Written  Arfthmctie,        |  New  KlemenUra 


Union  Kcwlcr,  Number  fcv.  ••» 
Union  HflMlrr,  Noiobrr  f  .aB»p». 
Union  Speaker,  XMppw 


irnivrrsitf  Alffeb'«  (old  edition). 

New  Unlrertity  Alarbm. 

h —  ^'Ti — irrj-  niiiTTiltiii  mnilij, 

.  _  ew  Klementara  Alj(cbra, 

New  Analytical  Omuetry  and  Navigation.  Kcw  Snnreyinic  and  NaTiication. 

Kara  to  the  Arithnutie*,  Algtbra*^  O^ometrieM^  and  Surteyinff  are  published  for  the  nae  gT 
TMChen. 

KEEL'S  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  O&AMMABS. 

Kerl'S  First  Lessons  In  English  Grammar—- DesiffnedasanlntrodnctlontDtte 
Common  School  Qrammar.  l  he  plan,  deflnitions,  obserratlons  and  exorcises  are  in  the  ainnlsM 
style,  and  salted  to  the  capacity  ot  children. 

Kerl'S  Common  SohOOl  Grammar.T-ArlmpIe,  thoronch  and  practical  Gnmatf 
of  the  &iigluh  Language.  («reat  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it.  If  possible,  the  best  tzeatlM  <if 
iu  kbid  now  before  tU  pobllc.  The  parU  relating  to  Idioms.  Analysis,  and  False  Syntax,  will  b» 
Ibnnd  most  Taluable. 

Kerl'S  Comprehensive  Grammar.  This  work  is  especially  oaelhl  to  erery  epeske; 
writer,  or  luaohcr,  as  a  book  of  reference. 
K]iu.*s  GxAMMABS  srs  rapidly  scqulring  an  extenslre  circulation— belog  already  need  In  the  PnbBc 
Schools  of  Boston.  Cambridge.  New  BedAJrd.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Fhll  River,  LoweU.  New  Toifc 
€l|y,  Jera^  aty.  Baltimore,  Washington  Cliy.  St.  Lonis.  Chicago,  Lexington,  and  In  other  Schools 
Academies,  and  higher  Instltations  ofleaming  throughout  tbe  country. 

Spencerinn  Ryntem  of  Penxnanship  |    REVISED,    IMPROVED  avp   NSWLT 

ENGRAVED  IN  1»64. 
The  partlcnlar  points  of  excellence  claimed  an:  1.  bimplioity;  S.  raAanflAniurr;  3.  hkautt. 
Used  In  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  UnlW  States.    OfBdally  adopted  and  used  te 

the  Principal  Cities  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.    Taught  In  all  the  Commerdal  CoHegea. 
Bryant.  Stratton  ^  Packard*»  Book-Keepimu  Serieti,  beantifhlly  printed 

in  Colors. 
Wells'*  IN'atnral  f^oiencea,  Inolnding  Philosophy.  Chemistiy.  Geology,  and  the  Sdesce 

of  Common  Thlnga. 
Colton'is  Herien  of  G^eos:r»^ph^eB.    Tbe  New  Quarto  Gmraph^  Just  jmbHshed,  and 
added  to  thia  Series,  snipasses  anything  of  the  kind  before  the  public 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  ARE  ALSO  THE  PUBLISHERS  OP 

dBlraj's  li«4aal«s,      ]II4ch«Mk«s  Scleiiiiac  Tox«-Bo«ks,   rpas^aeH'e  Frewdi  acit<i% 

^rilsoa^s  Itlstorlesf  ¥roo4bwi7's  OonMw  Series.  HnidbHry'a  Wale  Ba^ka,  Ac 

They  also  do  a  general  Book  Business,  keeping  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  Stock  of  ScIiomI  and 
College  Text  Books  and  StAtionery.  which  they  offer  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Those  desizing  to  know  mors  of  our  publications  are  reqqeMod  to  conre^ond  with  ns  fteely.  and  to 
•Old  Cor  our  ]>isobiptitb  oatauoovb  and  oinonLAsa. 

Libtrmk  Isrwis  giv^n  on  b^oks  fumUksd/or  r^camibuUian  «nd  tntroduotfon. 
Adilr—  tha  PohUshem, 

IVIBOH,  ^HIET,  nr.AggifAW  *  o»^ 

46  *  so  W»|]c«p  Street,  New  Yorlc 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

V.U  JBIjI3ia:EIg;3  &c  BOOK:SEIIjIjEII2;S, 
Invite  attention  to  their  list  of  Superior  School  Books. 

Warren's  Primary  Geography, 
Warren's  Gommon  School  Geography, 
Warren's  Physical  Geography, 

Forming  a  oojnplete  series,  beauUfally  illustrated  with  fine  engrayings  and  eopper-plate  maps. 

They  are  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
also  in  a  number  of  the  best  and  largest  private  and  State  normal  schools. 

The  Brimary  and  Common  School  Oeographies  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  their  general  plan,  and  are  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools.  They  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  long  use,  and  their  superior  merit  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the 
ablest  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country.  The  following  are  a  few  points  of  their  su- 
perior excellence : 

1st.  The  descriptions  are  logical  in  their  arrangement.  The  position,  outline,  and  physical 
features  of  a  country  are  first  established,  and  its  oceanic  relations  pointed  out. 

2d.  Then  follow,  in  natural  order,  the  details  of  climate,  production,  population,  &c.  &c.  ' 

8d.  Thus,  Physical  Geography  is  made  the  basis  of  Political  Geography,  and  the  political 
condition  of  a  nation  is  shown  to  depend  in  an  important  degree  upon  the  physical  character 
of  the  country. 

4th.  The  questions  of  the  text  are  topical  and  highly  suggestire,  awakening  thought,  and 
quickening  the  imagination,  by  requiring  the  learner  to  link  accidental  facts  and  general 
principles  together. 

6th.  The  Common  School  Geography  has  just  been  thoroughly  revUed,  and  supplied  with 
new  copperplate  mt^e  of  the  most  elegant  character.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  maps 
contain  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  matter. 

6th.  The  book  contains  two  Commercial  maps,  one  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
World,  showing  the  great  routes  of  commerce. 

7th.  A  tretflise  on  Map-Drawing  by  Triangulation  has  been  introduced.  This,  it  is  beliered, 
wiU  be  found  a  Taluable  feature. 

The  JPhysical  Geography  is  designed  for  advanced  classes,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  high  and  normal  schools.  Tliis  book  has 
met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  instructors  eveiywhere. 

It  treats — 

1st.  Of  the  general  structure  of  the  land. 

2d.   Of  the  fluid  forms  on  the  earth's  surface. 

8d.   Of  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena. 

4th.  Of  the  growth,  development,  and  distribution  of  organic  life,  and  of  the  modification 
of  these  by  the  activities  of  nature. 


IN  TWO  sx:iiix:s. 

riBST  8ESI£S.-T-Foiirteen  Thj^sical  and  OxLtUne  Oharts,  mounted  upon  Oard-Boaid, 

making  Seren  Tablets,  enclosed  in  a  Portfolio,  and  aooompanied  by  Hand-Book  fiv 

Teachen.    Prioe,  per  set,  $18.00. 

1st.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  publiahed  which^ 
liTide  the  earth's  surface  into  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  sections. 

2d.  They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

8d.  They  Aimish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map-Drawing. 

4th.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

5th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the  NayigatioB 
3f  the  RiTers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestiye  styles  of  drawing  and 
coloring. 

6th.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Correctness. 

SEOOITD  SEBIES.— Eight  ^litteal  and  Ontline  Oliarts,  monnted  npon  mnslin.  Fziooi 
per  set,  $10.00.    Binmar  to  the  aboye  in  all  but  the  first  partionlar. 

Their  cheapness  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  the  smallest  District  school. 

Etoxj  teaoher  and  eyexy  sohool  shonld  haye  a  set. 

A  Hew  and  Improyed  System  of  ICap-Diawing  by  Triangnlations  and  Belatiye  Measnre- 

ments. 

This  most  admirable  work  giyes  full  directions  for  drawing  maps  Arom  memory.  By  the 
use  of  Triangulations  and  Relative  Measurements,  the  pupil,  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time,  is  enabled  to  draw,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  neatness,  and  rapidity,  any  portion  of  the 
land-masses  of  the  globe. 

Map  Drawing-Paper,  consisting  of  a  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  five  continents,  of 
the  great  lakes,  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  France,  measurements  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  and  geometrical  figure  of  the  United  States. 


Greene's  Introduction, 
Oreene's  English  Orammor, 
Greene's  Analysis. 

Greene's  First  Lessons, 
Greene's  Elements. 

The  first  three  books  form  a  complete  course  in  the  study  of  English  Grammar.  They  are 
extensively  used,  and  are  regarded  with  especial  favor  by  those  who  use  them.  The  foUow> 
ing  is  a  brief  statement  of  their  plan  : — 

1st.  The  pupil  is  taught  the  nature  of  sentences  as  the  expression  of  ideas  about  familiar 
objects. 

2d.  He  learns,  from  the  dififerent  uses  of  words  in  sentences,  to  classify  them  as  parts  of 
speech. 

8d.  He  next  discovers  the  different  relations  that  words  bear  to  each  other,  which  at  once 
gives  rise  to  the  rules  of  syntax. 

4th.  Then,  gradually  advancing,  he  learns  the  nature  of  the  principal  and  modifying 
clauses,  and  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the  full  sentence,  whether  simple  or  complex. 

6Ui.  Thus  he  learns  to  analyze  thoroughU/,  becomes  familiar  with  the  various  ways  of  ex- 
pressing thouffhtj  and  attains  the  highest  aim  of  the  grammarian, — to  express  oonneotod 
ideas  according  to  the  most  anoroved  modes. 


The  Gliild's  ArithmetiG.    . 
Golbum's  Intellectual  ArithmetiG. 
Golbam's  Gonmion  School  Arithmetic. 
Golbum's  Arithmetic  and  its  Applications. 

<«  These  books  make  thorough  scholars/' 

Ist.  Children  are  interested,  in  the  beginning  of  the  study,  by  objeet-lesBons. 
2d.  Principles  are  deyeloped  by  simple  illustrations  before  the  rules  are  stated. 
Sd.  The  explanations  and  definitions  are  qonoise  and  consistent  throughout. 
4th.  The  analyses  are  clear,  simple,  and  original. 
5th.  The  character  of  the  examples  is  eminently  illustratiTe  and  practicaL 

A  12mo  Tolume  of  308  pages,  beautifully  illustrated.  This  book  is  a  skilfiil  condensation,*- 
r.oi  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant  style,  which  cannot  fail  greatly 
to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 

"  Miss  Berard  is  a  graceful  and  yivid  writer,  with  a  skill  in  condensation  that  gives  her  rare 
auooess  as  a  historian  for  the  juveniles." 

Its  wide  sale  and  increasing  popularity  attest  its  favor. 

Designed  as  a  first  book  of  history  for  schools.     Illustrated  by  humorous  anecdotes. 
No  other  History  publithed  is  so  interesting  to  children. 

Containing  a  tytUmatie  arrangement  and  eloMifieation  of  the  difficulties  in  Orthography 
arising  from  the  irregular  sounds  of  the  letters.  Also,  sentences  for  writing  firom  dictation, 
and  lists  of  words  for  examination  and  review. 


BY   SINGLE   AND    DOUBLE    ENTBY. 

In  t:li3?ee  nxLXKi.'berSy  'boiincL  in  trwo  "boolcs. 

The  Common  School  Book-Eeeping  (including  Nos.  1  &  2). 
The  High  School  Book-Eeeping. 

COMPLETE.  THOROUGH,  AND  EXHAUSTIVE. 

Every  principle  in  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 
The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit,  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Keeping  restf,  art 
especially  elucidated. 
Not  a  process  needed  by  the  Practical  Book-Keeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S 

The  School  Serier- Nos.  1  to  9  inclosiye. 

The  Ladies'  Series— Nos.  10  to  12  inolnsiye. 

The  Mercantile  and  Omaiaental  Series— Nos.  13  to  15  indnaiye. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  cliftraeterifltics  of  this  system : — 

1st.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  mr  tUmmiarf 
principlu — ^three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d.  By  this  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made,  assists  in  tbe 
formation  of  the  next  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in  forming  N,  and 
that,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M.    So,  also,  of  P,  B,  R,  &c. 

8d.  The  eate  and  grace  of  these  copies  are  unequalled  by  those  of  any  riyal  books  in  this 
country  or  the  world. 

4th.  The  system  is  rendered  very  complete  by  its  diyision  into  three  series,  so  that  it  now 
meets  the  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  school,  to  the  amateur  peir 
man  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text. 

^etttt  (t  ^jmmtn&'i  IPrtting  (S>latt$, 

Six  ifi  number^  containing  all  the  elementary  principles  and  their  combinations.  The  most 
complete,  methodical,  and  Taliiable  Writing  Charts  ever  published. 

JL  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 

A  charming  little  book  of  180  pages,  adapted  to  the  higher  grades  of  schools  and  semi- 
naries, intended  to  awaken  in  the  young  reader  a  taste  for  Literature  and  Art,  the  gratification 
of  which  will  be  the  source  of  future  enjoyment. 

We  also  publish  the  following  Miscellaneous  Works : — 

Angell's  French  Iiiteratures 

Cowdery's  ElementarF  Moral  Iiessons. 

Barnard's  Education  in  Europe. 

Blake's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Swan's  Beaders  and  Spellets,  lto.fto. 


Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  regard  to  any 
of  our  books. 

Liberal  terma  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books  in  use. 

Copies  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  half  retail  price..    Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Price-list, 

J  ¥.  BOHEBMEBHOBN  &  00.  COWPERTHWATT  &  00. 

wv^  Astk  n...w^.  a*   vw«  ^^b  ^o.  2S  South  Siocth  St,.  JPhiiad'a. 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 


Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premiums 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

NEW  YORK,  ^^^i^^^^^^^SE^K.  KENTUCKY, 

VERMONT,  jfw"^^  ^^^         TENNESSEE, 

NEW  JERSEY,  ff^        ^     _^1^^^    "%    MlSSOUfef, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

OHIO, 

INDIANA, 

MICHIGAN, 

WISCONSIN/ 


AUBAMA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 

VIRGINIA, 

NORTH  CAROLINA,' 

CALIFORNIA, 


IOWA,  --^^'^sSSO^^  OREGON, 

And  at  nnmerons  Institntes  and  Connty  Fain,  inolnding  all  the  Fairs  at 
which  they  were  exhibited  the  past  three  years. 


»i  *  •  •  «♦- 


Tho  GROVER  &  BAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capabloof  doing  a  greater  va- 
riety and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  exeeutes  beautiful  embroidery  and  orna- 
mental work. 

■  »»  ^  •  •  «#  ■ 

The  GroT«r  &  Baker  8.  H,  Oo.  manaftiotore,  in  addition  to  their  eelehrated  GROVER  ft 
'BAKER  STITCH  Machinee,  the  most  perfect  SHUTTLE,  or  **  LOCK  STITCH'*  MachloM  in  the 
market,  and  afford  parcbaeerB  the  opportanity  of  selecting  after  trial  and  examination  of  both, 
the  one  best  raited  to  their  wants.  Other  Companies  maunfactnre  bat  •««  MnJ  of  machino 
each,  and  can  not  afford  this  opportoni^  of  selection  to  their  coatomen. 


Si    ^  •  m    «S 


•«•  A  pamphlet  containing  samples  of  both  the  Orover  &  BaVer  Stitch  and  Bhnttle  Stitch 
In  yarioos  fabrics,  with  ftill  explanations,  diagnma.  and  illnstrations,  to  enable  purchasers  to 
examine,  test  and  compare  their  relative  merits,  will  be  famiflhed.  on  reoaest,  at  oar  oflicea 
thronghoat  the  coantry.  Those  who  desire  machines  that  do  the  bett  vfork  should  not  Call  to 
■end  for  this  pamphlet,  and  t$st  and  compare  these  stitches  for  thivueivu. 


GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

495  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 
18  Sluimcr  Street.  Boston*       I  7S0  Cbestnnt  Street,  rUladelphla. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PIANO- FORTES,! 

No.  652  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
MANUFACTOR"^  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


f0^. 


^ 


Rince  the  period  In  which  JONAS  CHICKERINO  esUblUhed  this  house,  (1S2I.)  TinBTl 
THOUSAND  rianos  have  been  constracted  and  finished  under  his  sapenriiion  and  tha^oT  lui 
SOU.9,  for  the  superiority  of  which 

Have  been  awarded  them  at  Exhibitions  in  the  United  States,  being 

THE  HIGHEST  PEEMIUMS  OVER  ALL  COMPETITION. 

I 

TUST  ALSO  RECEIVED  TW^ 

Prize  Medal  at  the  World's  Pair  in  London,  1851, 

The  names  of  Thalberq,  Bb^tedict,  and  Blacz^  need  only  be  referred  to  to  show  of  whst 
a  class  the  judges  upon  this  occasion  were  composed.  The  attention  of  the  public  Is  especial:! 
requested  to  New  Scales  Plain  and  Overstrung       .^ 

GEAND   AND   SQUAEE   FIANO-FOETES, 

whicA,  for  quality,  strength  and  purity  of  tone,  delicacy  of  action,  and  general  ityle  of  finish, 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  Piano  now  offered  to  the  public  This  f^t  has  been  attested  to  by  the 
leading  artists  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  satisfaclory  to  our  patrons  and  ftiends  among  the  public  at  large,  to  state  tliat 
testimonials  have  been  received  f^om  all  the  leading  artists  who  have  visited  or  arb  now  ie> 
siding  iu  the, United  States,  a  few  of  whose  names  we  append. 


GOTTSCHALK, 
LEO.  DE  MEYER, 
ALFRED  JAEL, 
H.  SANDERSON, 
R.  HOFFMAN. 
G.  W.  WARREN, 
W.  SCHARFENBERG, 
OTTO  DRESSEL, 
J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 


J.  M.  WEHLI, 
a  THALBERG, 
GUSTAV  SATTER, 
J.  N.  PYCHOWSKI, 
J.  BENEDICT, 
M.  STRAKOSCH, 
JOSEPH  BURKE, 
H.  LEONHARD, 
G.  F.  BRISTOW, 


JOaEFH  FOZNANSKI,  and  many  others. 


JULIEN, 

ARTHUR  NAPOLEON, 

F.  GILDER, 

E.  MUZIO, 

Macs.  LOUISE  ABEL, 

C.  BASSINI, 

FREDERICK  RAKEMAN, 

B.  J.  LANG, 

JEROME  HOPKINS, 
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J.  W.  SOHEEMEEHOKN  &  eOMPAlTr,  PUBIISHEES, 
430  BAOOMB  BTMSST,  XTew  York. 

vuTT.kTtwt.vmk^  SIS  Anh.  StrMt;  QKKIA60,  0  Cmtom^HonM  Tlaioe. 
HENDRICKS  *  POTTER,  ST.  LOUIS,  52  North  EigMb  StrMt 

Loasoir,  60  Patkbkosibb  Bow:  TbObrkb  ft  Co. 
Th4  Anuriam  Jftiut  0»^  in  yatKtu  Si,y.T,  6M*r<U  Afmt$Jbr  Oa  2Vad« 


vat  The  Educational  Monthly.  [Octoberi 

abont  the  same  in  sabstance  as  that  which  k  maintatoed  hi  Rhode  lalaody 
the  CloDstitatioii  of  this  State  adds  the  foUowmg :  *'  Nerertheless,  erery 
sect  or  denominatioQ  of  Christians  oaght  to  obserre  the  Sabbath,  or 
Lord's  day,  and  keep  np  some  sort  of  religions  worship,  which  to  them 
shall  seem  most  agreeable  to  the  rerealed  will  of  God"  (chap.  1,  art.  3). 

Sec.  14.    New  Tore.— The  "  lirelj  experiment"  of  Rhode  Island  hsB, 
it  is  thought,  been  fnllj  adopted  by  the  Empire  State,  and  is,  at  least  in 
substance,  incorporated  in  the  Constitntion.    ''  The  free  exercise  and  eii- 
jojment  of  religions  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  shall  forerer  be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind  (Oonai. 
o/N.  F.,  art.  1,  sea  8).    The  school-teacher,  in  common  with  all  others^ 
can  insist  upon  eujoying  the  benefit  of  this  constitational  prorision,  bnt  it 
behooves  him,  nevertheless,  to  bear  in  mind,  under  all  dreumstances,  that 
he  is  the  agent  of  the  State,  and  must  teach  in  the  spirit  of  its  laws.    He 
should  never  for  a  moment  forget  that  his  scholars  are  protected  by  the 
law  equally  with  himself.    While  he  may  exact  from  his  examiners  and 
others,  he  must  himself  also  exhibit  the  liberality  and  mi^aidmity  in  this 
respect  that  is  proclaimed  in  the  organic  law  of  his  State,  or  he  is  unfit 
for  the  vocation  of  public  teacher,  and  he  may  be  so  declared.    The  State, 
however,  so  far  as  it  can  consistently  with  its  organic  law,  and  without 
prejudice  to  any,  would  foster  piety  in  the  citizen  ;  and,  theref<Mre,  it  is  not 
considered  unlawful  to  open  and  close  school  with  prayer  and  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  provided  that  all  discussion  of  controverted  points  and  sec- 
tarian dogmas  be  carefully  avoided.     The  policy  of  New  York  is  the 
same  in  this  respect  as  that  of  Rhode  Island  (sec.  8). 

Sec.  15.  New  Jersey. — ^Tbe  law  as  to  religion  is  the  same,  in  substance^ 
in  this  State  as  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  (dmit.  of  N.  J,,  art  1, 
sects.  3,  4.) 

Sec.  16.  Pennstltania. — This  State,  like  several  others,  seems  to  con- 
tradict itself  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  ''  No  preference  shall 
ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship" (Const,  of  Pa,^  art.  9,  sec.  S.)  "  No  person  who  acknowledges  the 
being  of  a  Ood  and  a  future  state  ofretoards  and  punishments,  shall,  on 
account  of  his  religions  sentiments,  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trust  or  profit  under  this  Commonwealth"  {Id,,  sec.  4).  If  this 
is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  not  altogether 
successful.  *'  We,  therefore,  declare,  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  to  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever,  ex- 
cept in  fulfillment  of  his  own  voluntary  contract ;  nor  enforced,  restrained, 
molested,  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods  ;  nor  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing office  ;  nor  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  belief ;  and  that 
every  man  shall  be  free  to  worship  Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  his  opinion 
in  matters  of  rdi^on ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  nowise  dimiaish,  enlaig«^ 
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or  affect  his  cirU  capacity"  ((7on«i.  of  B.  J.,  art.  1,  sec.  3).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  no  condition  is  here  interposed,  bat  the  liberty  is  complete 
and  oorestricted.  In  Pennsjlvania,  teachers  might  constitationally  be 
required  to  '^acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments"  {Const,  of  Pa.,  art.  9,  sec.  4),  but  in  Rhode 
Island  such  a  requirement  would  be  unconstitutional.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  the  one  State  are  less  liberal 
than  those  of  the  other.  For  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  held  that  "church  in- 
fluence should  never  be  permitted  to  swerve  a  director  firom  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  selection  of  teaehers''  (School  Doc.,  No.  159) ;  and  "the  reli- 
gious predilections  of  pnpils  and  their  parents  and  guardians,  are  required 
to  be  sacredly  respected — sectarian  instruction  not  being  considered  the 
province  of  the  schoolmaster  but  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  spir- 
itual teacher  selected  by  him  {School  Doc,  No.  162).  Consequently,  sec- 
tarian works  are  excluded  firom  the  schools  {School  Doc,  No.  187).  But 
"  the  Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text-books,  and  they  should  nx>t 
be  omitted  from  the  list"  {School  Doc,  No.  186). 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


A  TEACHERS'  seminary  was  first  established  by  Franke,  about 
1704,  at  Halle,  in  Prussia  ;  and  during  the  present  century  the 
example  of  Prussia  has  been  followed  by  Holland,  France,  Oreat  Britain, 
and  Russia.  In  oar  own  country,  we  find  that  as  early  as  1816  Mr. 
Denison  Olmsted  (afterwards  Prof.  Olmsted  of  Yale  College)  proposed 
for  Connecticut  a  **  pUn  of  an  Academy  for  Schoolmasters."  But  we 
have  no  proof  that  this  ever  became  any  thing  more  than  a  suggestion. 
The  State  of  New  York  first  took  definite  action  in  so  important  a  mat- 
ter, in  the  year  1836,  by  adding  a  Teachers'  Department  to  one  Academy 
in  each  of  its  eight  Senatorial  districts.  However,  as  these  **  Teachers' 
Departments"  were  not  a  primary  bat  a  secondary  object  in  the  Acade- 
mies, perhaps  some  would  think  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  insti- 
tution by  themselves.  At  all  events,  it  was  Massachusetts  that  first 
established  in  this  country  the  Normal  School,  so  called, — a  school  de- 
signed exclosively  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools. 
In  1888,  the  subject  having  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of  interest  with 
friends  of  education  in  the  State,  the  generosity  of  Edmund  Dwight,  of 
Boston,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  sum  of 
(10,000  for  this  purpose,  provided  the  Legislature  would  furnish  an 
equal  sum.  This  Was  done  ;  and  soon  after,  aided  by  further  contributions 
from  individuals  and  towns,  three  Normal  Schools  were  established,  at 
,  Lexington,  Barre,  and  Bridgewater.  The  State  now  has  four, — at 
Bridgewater,  Framingham,  Salem,  and  Westfield. 
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We  did  not  intend  in  this  article  to  giro  any  statisHcfl  of  the  rise  and 
present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  diffimnt  States  ;  we  hare  onlj 
given  enough  to  tell  oi  the  beginnings  of  th^  system  in  this  coontrj.  We 
have  at  present  a  few  words  to  say  npon  the  aierits  and  faolts  of  the 
system. 

That  the  theory  of  Normal  Schools  is  a  good  one,  few  will  deny.  Al- 
though obserration  confirms  as  ip  the  belief  that  the  best  teachers  hare  a 
natural  aptness  for  their  work, — an  aptness  which  is  better  than  all  train- 
ing,— and  that  the  faculty  to  teach,  as  well  as  the  faculty  to  gorern,  is  a 
gift ;  although,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  no  am^imt  of  training  wiU  make 
a  good  teacher  of  many  a  one  we  can  think  of^  yet  these  are  the  extremes. 
The  qnestion  is,  whether  those  of  moderate  abilities  and  fair  adaptation 
to  such  a  work' are  not  better  qualified  for  it  by  a  course  of  instruction 
under  competent  persons,  which  is  designed  to  test  Mid  compare  the  effi- 
cacy of  d^erent  methods,  and  to  afford  a  sort  of  trial-ground  for  the 
practice  of  these  methods  ;  also,  whether  even  those  of  superior  abifities 
and  decided  powers  of  adaptation  are  not  thus  roused  to  a  keener  interest 
in  their  work,  if  not  to  the  discorery  of  new  and  improved  methods  7  As 
for  those  whom  nature  nerer  designed  for  the  important  work  of  teaching, 
and  whom,  consequently,  no  art  can  qualify,  snch  a  system  ought,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  do  great  good  to  the  community  by  pronouncing  them  incompe- 
tenty  and  refusing  to  recommend  them  at  the  oonclofflon  of  the  course  of 
study.  Certainly  two  years  should  be  suflBkaent  to  sift  oat  aQ  such  ;  and 
perhaps,  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  them,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  through  this  time,  that  their  mental  sUUua  may  be 
fully  known. 

Yes,  we  think  the  theory  of  the  Normal  School  is  soond  ;  and  its  prac- 
tical workings  have  not  prevented  many  great  thinkers  from  giving  testi- 
mony in  its  favor  ;  snch  men  as  Franke,  Cousin,  Lord  Brougham,  Dr. 
Channlng,  De  Witt  Clinton,  etc.,  etc  There  are  only  two  points  of  diffi- 
culty, as  it  seems  to  us.  First,  there  should  beat  the  head  cf  ettch  echools 
superior  men.  They  shonld  be  men  of  liberal  education  (not  merely,  as 
the  phrase  is,  "  liberally  educated'')  ;  for  if  th^  knowledge  is  bounded 
by  the  limits  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  a  smattering  of 
information  on  higher  topics,  their  pu[Ml8  will  be  very  likely  to  be  as  su- 
perficial and  pretentious  as  they  are.  They  shonld  themselves  have  been 
experienced  and  successful  teachers  ;  for  thus  only  can  they  give  practical 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Moreover,  they  should  be  men  of  ge- 
nial disposition  and  cultivated  manner8,*-4n  one  word,  geMemen ;  for 
their  unconscious  influence  in  this  yery  important  part  of  education,  upon 
those  whom  they  are  thus  preparing  for  the  teacher^  work,  will  be  again 
reproduced  upon  the  more  impressible  minds  of  children.  Again,  there 
should  he  great  care  in  pronouncing  any  fit  to  teach  and  recommending 
them  to  the  public.    In  Prussia,  besides  the  Teachers'  Seminaries,  there 
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IS  in  maaj  places  a  kind  of  preliminary  school,  "  where  pnpils  are  received, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candidates  to  be 
candidates."  If,  from  any  faUnre  of  body  or  mmd,  one  is  here  pro- 
nounced incompetent  to  teach,  and  dismissed  at  the  close  of  his  proba- 
tionary term  of  six  months,  he  is  thns  prevented  from  ever  entering  the 
Teachers'  Seminary.  Or  if  he  goes  on  into  this  school,  he  has  again  to 
stand  the  test  of  a  more  severe  examination  after  his  three  years'  coarse 
of  study.  Sayiog  nothing  of  snch  strictness  as  this,  we  are  sure  there  has 
been  with  as  too  mach  laxness  in  this  matter. 

It  is  a  failnre  in  jast  these  two  points  which  we  have  noted,  that  has 
caused  a  deep-seated  prejndice  against  Normal  Schools  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  community.  Some  of  the  States  may  have  always  had  wor- 
thy men  at  the  head  of  their  schools  of  this  class  ;  but  we  know  of  one, 
at  least,  the  Principal  of  whose  Normal  School,  while  he  is  esteemed 
as  a  very  good  man,  is  far  from  commanding  respect  for  his  attainments. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  parade  the  names  of  any  such  on  the  pages  of  educa^ 
tional  journals,  nor  to  dub  superficial  Normal  School  teachers  with  the 
title  of  "  Professors  ;"  the  better  portion  of  the  public  soon  detect  the 
empty  sound.  Again,  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  met  with  grad- 
uates of  Normal  Schools  whose  want  of  knowledge  has  been  as  evident 
as  their  self-conceit  has  been  disgusting.  These  are  they  who,  from  their 
talk,  seem  to  think  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  centered  in  some 
Normal  School ;  and  when  we  associate  their  idea  of  wisdom  with  the 
fact  of  their  ignorance,  what  wonder  that  the  Normal  School  is  brought 
into  disrepute  ?  Now  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  system 
necessarily  tending  to  foster  this  self-conceit ;  we  only  say  that  snch  per- 
flOBfi^  male  or  female,  should  never  be  allowed  to  graduate.  The  evil,  in  a 
measure,  works  its  own  cure,  for  such  superficiality  generally  soon  spends  it* 
sel^  and  teaching  is  abandoned  ;  yet  even  in  this  case,  the  reputation  of  the 
Normal  School  is  injured,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  thought  less  of. 

We  consider  the  Normal  School  system  an  effective  way  of  training 
Common-School  teachers  for  their  work,  and  the  only  effective  way  which 
has  yet  been  discovered.  Horace  Mann,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  on  looking 
back  over  the  special  instrumentalities  used  for  twelve  years  to  improve 
the  Common  Schools  of  that  State,  says  :  ''  I  can  not  refrain  from  assign- 
ing the  first  place,  in  adaptedness  and  in  efficiency,  to  our  State  Normal 
Schools."  And  the  experienced  visitors  of  one  of  the  best  Normal 
Schools  in  the  country,  in  thehr  last  report,  say  :  ^'  After  having  shared 
in  the  benefits  of  the  system  for  more  than  a  quiarter  of  a  century,  the 
policy  of  maintaining  it  may  be  considered  as  settled.  It  only  remains  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  the  experience  and  observation  of  its  friends  may 
enable  them  to  do."  From  tWs  we  have  no  wish  to  dissent ;  and  any  strio- 
tores  we  may  have  made  have  been  only  to  the  same  end.    The  great  need 
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is  of  more  tharov^hneds  in  edacation.  Teachers  are  to  be  better  qualified 
for  their  work  ;  scholars  are  to  be  made  to  nnderstand  that  thej  muti 
study.  Nor  is  there  less  call  for  all  this  in  our  higher  schools,  and,  alas  I 
in  many  of  oar  colleges.  When  teachers,  from  highest  to  lowest,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  take  their  places  before  good  eridenee  is  given  of 
their  competency,  and  when  soch  indacement  of  large  and  permanent  re- 
mnneration  shall  be  offered,  as  to  draw  men  of  decided  talent,  who  wish 
also  to  secure  a  respectable  liyelihood,  then  teaching  shall  be  established 
as  a  profession,  and  the  best  interests  of  education  shall  rapidly  advance. 


AEROSTATION. 

EABLT  ATTEMPTS. 


THE  earliest  aerostatic  attempts  on  record  were  imitations  of  the 
flying  apparatus  of  birds.  Archytajs  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean, 
is  said  to  have  constructed  an  automatic  pigeon  which  could  fly.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  citizen  of  Bologna  flew  from  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
logna to  the  river  B«no,  and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  sustain  no  injury  ; 
for  he  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  Inquisition,  which  pro- 
nounced him  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  put  him  to  death.  In  1*742 
the  Marquis  de  Bacqueville  advertised  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  fly 
from  his  house  on  the  Quai  dea  Theatins  to  the  l\iileries.  He  actually 
accomplished  more  than  half  the  distance^  when,  losing  his  strength  and 
being  no  longer  able  to  use  his  wings,  he  fell  into  the  Seine»  where  he 
struck  a  floating  laundry  and  broke  his  leg.  - 

BALLOONING. 

The  first  enunciation  of  the  principles  on  which  aerial  navigation  nrast 
depend  was  by  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  mdefatigable 
student  had  discovered  that  air  possesses  weight,  and  he  therefore  con* 
oeived  that  if  a  hollow  globe  of  tbin  brass  were  filled  with  "  liquid  fire  or 
ethereal  air"  it  would  float  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  hollow  vessel  floats 
upon  water.  To  what  he  referred  by  liquid  fire  and  ethereal  air  can  not 
be  determined  ;  but  these  are  generally  known  as  akshemistic  terms  for 
rarefied  air.  But  Bacon  made  no  attempt  to  sustain  his  theoiy.  It 
therefore  fell  into  oblivion,  and  we  hear  of  no  e£Ebrts  in  this  direction  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Cavallo  experimented  rather 
unsuccessfully  with  hydrogen. 

In  1782,  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  wealthy  paper  manufacturers 
at  Annonay,  noting  that  clouds  and  smoke  rise  in  the  air,  concluded  that 
a  bag,  made  of  light  material,  would  also  rise  if  inflated  with  smoke  or 
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some  similarlj  expanded  sabstance.  They  therefore  made  a  small  balloon,* 
of  fine  paper,  and  filled  it  with  rarefied  air  by  a  fire  of  chopped  wool  and 
straw  kindled  underneath.  When  fully  inflated,  the  apparatus  rose  with 
such  ease  that  the  brothers  were  encouraged  to  exhibit  the  discovery  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  On  this  occasion  a  linen  bag,  twenty-fiye  feet  in 
diameter,  was  used.  It  rose  rapidly  to  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet, 
and,  after  some  time,  fell  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  fh)m  its  starting 
point.  The  discovery  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy, 
at  whose  request  the  brothers  went  to  Paris,  and  there  constructed  a  new 
balloon,  seventy-four  feet  by  forty-one,  elegantly  ornamented,  and  weigh- 
ing one  thousand  pounds.  When  released  from  the  ropes,  this,  with  a 
load  of  five,  hundred  pounds,  reached  an  elevation  of'  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  where,  unfortunately,  a  gust  of  wind  overturned  it,  and 
caused  such  material  iujury  that  a  new  machine  was  necessary  for  further 
experiments. 

The  investigations  of  the  French  Academy  appeared  tp  prove  that  man 
could,  by  means  of  the  new  discovery,  navigate  the  atmosphere  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  persons  of  sufficient  daring  were  found  to  undertake 
aerial  voyages.  Montgolfier  having  offered  to  make  a  balloon  of  more 
durable  texture,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  consented  to  be  the  first  aeronaut. 
The  new  machine  was  seventy-four  feet  by  forty-eight,  weighed  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  ornamented  with  the  zodiacal 
signs  and  the  royal  insignia.  In  this  M.  Pilatre  made  several  ascensions, 
and  on  one  occasion,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  attained  a 
height  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  descended  about  five  miles  from  Paris. 

HTDROGEN  GAS   EMPLOYED. 

Ascensions  in  the  Montgolfier  balloons  were  always  dangerous,  and 
were  never  very  extensive.  To  remedy  these  defects.  Dr.  Black  recom- 
mended hydrogen  as  a  substitute  for  rarefied  air.  Acting  upon  his  sug^ 
gestions,  the  French  Academy  employed  Messrs.  Roberts  to  construct, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Charles,  a  silken  balloon,  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter.  When  set  free,  this  almost  instantly  attained  a  height  of 
three  thousand  feet,  and,  after  remaining  suspended  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  descended  fifteen  miles  from  Paris.  This  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  a  larger  balloon,  of  twenty-seven  feet  diameter,  was  imme- 
diately made.  In  this,  on  December  1st,  1785,  Pro£  Charles  with  M. 
Roberts  ascended  six  thousand  feet,  and,  after  an  absence  of  one  hour  and 
three-quarters,  descended  twenty-seven  miles  from  Paris.  Here  M.  Rob- 
erts left  the  car,  and,  there  being  still  some  ascensive  power.  Prof.  Charles 
reascended,  rising  almost  immediately  nine  thousand  feet,  and  ultimately, 
by  throwing  over  ballast,  ten  thousand  feet.    When  he  left  the  surface 

*  So  oalled  from  its  reeembUnoe  to  »  ohemicol  iDStrument  then  maoh  ued. 
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the  tbermometer  stood  at  bV  F.,  bet  in  ten  minntes  it  sank  to  21^. 
When  be  started  the  son  had  set,  bat  when  he  attained  the  extreme  height  It 
was  again  yisible.  "  I  was,"  he  said,  "  the  only  illnminated  object,  aU  the 
rest  of  nature  being  plunged  in  darkness.'*  Tlds  ascension  is  important,  as 
it  first  proved  the  existence  of  eonnter«nrrents  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  same  year  M.  Blanchard,  with  Dr.  Jeffries,  an  American  physi- 
cian, crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  two  hoars  and  one-half.  The  yoy- 
agers  were  sereral  times  in  great  danger,  bat  especially  when  nearing  the 
French  coast.  They  were  met  with  great  consideration,  and  M.  Blan- 
chard  received  twelve  thousand  livres  from  the  king.  M.  Pllatre  de  Bo- 
lder attempted  to  rival  Blanchard  by  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  enconntered  by  the  latter,  he  fastened  a 
small  Montgolfier  balloon  to  the  car.  Scarcely  had  he  risen  three  thon- 
saud  feet,  when  the  npper  balloon  took  fire  from  the  lower  :  a  fearfal  ex- 
plosion followed,  and  the  aeronaut  was  soon  afterwards  found  in  a  fear> 
folly  mangled  condition.  This  was  the  first  &tal  accident — ^there  have 
been  many  since. 

Previous  to  1821  few  aerial  voyages  were  made.  The  manofacture  of 
hydrogen  was  expensive,  and  balloons  were  so  clnmsOy  constracted  that 
none  but  foolhardy  men  would  risk  their  lives  in  them.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Green,  who  daring  his  life  made  more  than  two  hundred  ascensions,  con- 
cMved  that  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  iUuminating  gas,  would  answer 
equally  well,  and  be  far  less  expensive.  His  experiments  were  snccessfal, 
and  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  science. 

PARACBUnS. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  an  umbrella  held  over  the  head  greatly 
retards  the  rate  of  falling,  and  that  a  contrivance  of  the  sort  has  been 
much  used  by  vaulters  in  the  East  The  disaster  to  M.  Pilatre  led  M. 
Blanchard  to  experiment  with  an  umbrellarshaped  parachnte,  or  "  guard 
in  falling."  To  this  he  attached  a  dog,  which,  though  dropped  firom  a 
great  height,  reached  the  ground  unhurt.  In  1802  M.  Qamerin  descended 
safely  from  an  immense  elevation  by  aid  of  a  parachute  twenty-three  feet 
in  diameter.  In  1837  Mr.  Gockii^  attempted  a  descent  in  a  peculiar 
parachute  of  his  own  invention,  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  was  killed,  the  apparatus  being  too  feebly  constructed.  Owipg 
to  an  impression  fast  gaining  ground  among  aeronauts,  that,  in  bursting, 
the  balloon  itself  forms  a  parachute,  these  protectors  are  seldom  used. 
Mr.  Wise,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  voyagers,  has  twice  tested  this  theory. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  balloon  burst  at  the  height  of  eleven  thousand 
feet,  and,  immediately  assuming  the  umbrella  shape,  descended  at  a  uni- 
form rate  of  speed.  At  the  second  trial  the  mass  of  the  balloon  collected 
on  the  side,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  voyager.  It,  however, 
''  caught  the  wmd  as  a  sail,''  and  descended  uniformly. 
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BSKSATIOKB  OF  AERONAOTS. 

In  the  early  days  of  baUooniug,  when  ascensions  were  the  prinlege  of 
few,  aeronauts  saw  strange  sights  and  experienced  peculiar  sensations. 
One  old  royager  reported  that  birds,  when  dropped  from  a  balloon,  fly 
round  for  a  few  minutes  as  though  bewildered,  and  then  return.  The 
truth  is,  birds  drop  yertically  until  they  distinguish  some  object,  after 
which  they  descend  in  a  spiral.  Another  asserted  that,  after  he  rose  to  a 
great  height,  his  head  became  so  small  that  his  hat  fell  down  oyer  his 
face.  Per  contra,  another  philosopher  said  that  his  head  became  so  large 
as  to  burst  open  his  hat.  Of  the  two,  we  prefer  the  latter  account,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  probability.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  ex- 
perience on  record  is  that  of  a  scientific  man,  well  advanced  in  years,  who 
took  a  lonely  voyage  to  a  great  eleyation.  His  wrinkled  face  and  hands 
filled  out,  and  appeared  to  regain  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth. 
Unfortunately,  the  rejuvenation  disappeared  as  he  descended  to  denser 
strata,  and  the  elixir  of  life  remains  undiscovered. 

The  best  description  of  an  aeronaut's  sensations  is  that  of  Mr.  Glaisher, 
the  English  meteorologist,  whose  late  ascensions  have  rendered  his  name 
familiar  to  us  all.  "  On  the  5th  of  September,  1862,  at  one  o'clock  p.  u., 
the  ascension  commenced.  They  reached  two  miles  in  height  at  twenty- 
one  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  and  reached  the  fifth  mile  ten  minutes  before 
two,  when  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  2^  F.  Up  to  this  time  Mr. 
*  Olaisher  had  taken  observations  with  comfort ;  soon,  however,  both  ob- 
servers breathed  with  difficulty,  their  sight  became  dim,  and  theur  hands 
almost  useless,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  write.  Mr.  Olaisher  became  insen- 
sible, and  Mr.  Coxwell  felt  that  insensibility  was  coming  over  himself. 
Becoming  anxious  to  open  the  valve,  he  found  his  hands  failed  him,  and 
he  instantly  seized  the  line  between  his  teeth  and  pulled  the  valve  two  or 
three  times,  until  the  balloon  began  to  descend.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Glaisher  revived,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  earth  his 
faintness  had  entirely  disappeared."  During  this  extraordinary  voyage, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  others  sink  into  utter  insignificance,  the 
aeronauts  must  have  attained  the  altitude  of  six  miles. 

UnUTT  or  THE  SCIENCX. 

Thus  far  aerostation  has  proved  of  little  utility.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  it  to  solve  meteorological  questions,  but  the  results  have  not 
equalled  the  expectations.  The  oscillatory  motion  of  the  balloon  renders 
delicate  experimentation  impossible,  and,  after  passbg  a  height  of  four 
miles,  the  personal  distress  of  the  observer  is  so  great,  that  careful  inves- 
tigation is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  During  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  government  maintained  a  corps  of  balloon- 
iats  in  connection  with  the  army.    In  June,  1794,  just  before  the  battle  of 
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Fleuros,  M.  Contel  asceinled  twice,  and  procured  each  Talaable  ioforma- 
tioQ  that,  on  the  following  day,  Oen.  Joordan  gained  a  decisiye  victory 
over  the  Anstrians.  Balloons  were  also  used,  to  some  extent,  in  more 
recent  European  wars.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  ciTil  war  our  gor- 
ernmeut  employed  balloons,  but  soon  abandoned  them  as  entirely  useless. 

For  fifty  years  it  has  been  a  farorite  notion  with  some  that  eventuallj 
balloons  will  supersede  steamships,  and  that  Toyages  now  requiring  many 
days  will  be  performed  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  certain  that  balloons  may  be 
thus  used,  if  the  wind  be  favorable  ;  for  a  few  years  ago  La  Mountain, 
with  two  companions,  made  a  voyage  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles. 
Numerous  other  voyages,  varying  in  length  from  fifty  to  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  have  been  successfully  performed,  and  the  speed  in  several 
instances  exceeded  the  best  ever  made  by  a  passenger-train  on  a  railroad. 
The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  resistance  of  the  wind.  Within 
a  few  years  several  plans  have  been  published  which  appear  feasible.  The 
late  Gen.  Mitchel  advised  the  construction  of  a  machine  in  which  the 
propelling  power  should  be  the  revolution  of  large  spiral  fans  worked  by 
steam.  He  estimated  that  fans  twenty  feet  long,  and  made  of  copper^ 
would  propel  a  vessel  weighing  six  tons.  The  principle  is  not  new,  and  is 
exhibited  in  a  little  toy  of  which  many  thousands  are  in  use.  In  France 
an  enterprising  aeronaut  recently  tested  an  apparatus  by  which  he  proved 
it  possible  to  move  against  currents  of  wind,  and  to  ascend  or  descend 
without  recourse  to  the  valve.  The  principle  upon  which  he  works  has 
not  been  made  public. 

The  most  plausible  method  yet  presented  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr. 
Andrews.  In  1849  he  constructed  his  first  aerial  ship,  eighty  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.  No  thorough  experiment  was  made 
with  this  vessel.  In  1862,  having  become  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 
the  present  form  of  balloon  in  army  reconnoitering,  he  made  drawings, 
and  wrote  a  description  of  his  invention,  and  offered  the  whole  to  the 
government.  Receiving  no  encouragement,  he  made  a  public  exhibition  of 
his  apparatus  at  Perth  Amboy,  in  1863.  The  form  was  that  of  three 
cigars  secured  at  their  longitudinal  equators,  and  supporting,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cords,  a  car  sixteen  feet  below.  The  ascension  was  suc- 
cessful. The  vessel  rose  in  a  spiral,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  and  appeared  to  move  as  easily  against  the  wind 
as  with  it.  A  short  time  since  Dr.  Andrews  made  a  second  ascension,  but 
was  not  so  successful  as  on  the  first  occasion,  the  i^pes  connected  with  the 
steering  apparatus  having  become  disarranged.  Enough,  however,  was 
gained  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The  motive  power  is  simply 
gravitation.  When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  thrown  into  the  air  it  does  not 
fall  vertically,  but  in  the  direction  of  least  redstance  ;  it  slides  down. 
The  air-ship  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  When  the  aeronaut 
wishes  to  ascend,  he  throws  the  ballast  towards  the  stem,  and  the  vessel. 
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instead  of  lisiDg  yertically  like  a  common  balloon,  slides  npward,  all  the 
time  moring  forward.  When  he  desires  to  descend,  the  ballast  is  thrown 
toward  the  bow  and  gas  is  snfifered  to  escape,  and  the  ship  slides  down- 
ward. Thns,  bj  a  snocession  of  ascents  and  descents,  the  navigator  goes 
forward,  the  time  and  distance  being  limited  only  by  the  supply  of  gas 
and  ballast. 


"SHALLOW  THEORISTS." 

it  O  HALLOW  THEORISTS''  is  a  term  applied  by  an  aathor,  in  a 
O  late  treatise  on  school  goyemment,  to  that  class  of  speakers  and 
writers  who  oppose  the  practice  of  flogging  in  school  We  are  left  to 
the  meager  self-explanation  of  the  paragraph  in  which  this  expression 
occars  for  a  discoTcry  of  the  author's  meaning.  Brevity  so  disUngnishes 
that  paragraph,  that  a  passing  wit-hnnter  would,  on  seeing  it,  pause  and 
make  eager  search  therein,  in  the  full  assurance  that  at  last  he  had  hit 
upon  the  very  body  wherein  dwells  the  soul  of  wit.  Its  length  just  suffices 
to  enable  the  author  to  say  that^  of  course,  the  opposition  of  "shallow 
theorists''  to  the  practice  of  floggmg  pupils  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  could  wish  that  he  might  be  mistaken  in  his  estipiate  of  those  who 
oppose  this  practice.  We  are  acquainted  with  not^  a  few  interested  in 
schQol  affairs — teachers,  school  officers,  and  others — ^who  oppose  the  prac- 
tice, and  yet  are  reputed  as  experienced,  and  wise,  and  practical,  and  suc- 
cessful. We  do  not  wish  now  to  have  our  opuiion  concerning  them 
changed.  And,  besides,  we  earnestly  desure  that  the  dional  talk  which 
the  practice  has  occasioned  in  all  generations  since  schools  were  established 
might  die  away  in  ours — a  practice  which  pupils  hare  always  regarded 
with  such  abhorrence,  that  there  has  ever  largely  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  peculiar  dislike  for  the  teacher,  arising  fh>m  assodating  the 
rod  with  his  occupation.  Dislike  for  the  teacher  engenders  dislike  for  study, 
and  even  if  the  latter  exist  not,  there  remains  an  indisposition  to  receiving 
instruction  from  a  disagreeable  person*  The  first  requisite  in  teaching  is 
the  gaining  of  the  pupil's  good-wilL  The  veriest  ruffian  in  a  school  becomes 
manageable  when  the  teacher  secures  his  good-will.  In  most  cases  he  is  not 
a  ruffian  anywhere  but  in  school.  And  he  is  a  ruffian  there  because  he 
enters  under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  notion  that  he  will  be  flogged  if 
he  does  wrong.  Deeply  seated  in  the  nature  of  man  is  an  aversion  to  being 
struck.  A  blow  is  felt  to  be  an  insult.  It  degrades.  It  assumes  that  one 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  way  of  reason,  like  a  human  being,  but  must  be 
reached  by  the  way  of  bodily  pain,  like  a  brute.  The  pupil  may  not  be  able 
to  state  his  thoughts,  but  he  feels  that  he  is  treated  as  a  brute.  You  can 
not  beat  that  out  of  him.  Ton  may  say  that  he  is  struck  because  he  is 
irrational,  but  the  striking  makes  hhn  less  rational.    It  may,  in  its  way, 
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finaUj  preyeDt  a  recarrenoe  of  an  offeDce,  but  not  throngh  reason  hnrnanl j, 
bat  throDgh  fear  toitifih) j.  And  the  ayenrion  rises  and  makes  tlie  striker 
its  object.  In  DinetjHiine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  doss.  .  In  the  hun- 
dredth case  the  pnpil  recognizes  in  the  teacher  what  is  reaUj  existent,  a 
spirit  of  good-will  prompting  him,  howerer  austakenly  to  the  papiPs  miad, 
to  inflict  the  blows  for  the  pupil's  good.  It  is  on  acconnt  of  this  that 
pupils  are  found  who  afterwards  rq;ard  with  friendliness  teachers  who 
have  whipped  them.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  the  hundredth  case — ^the 
thousandth,  perhaps*  In  the  ninety-nine,  or  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  the  pupil  dislikes,  yes,  hates,  his  flogger.  And  the  dislike  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  minds  of  other  pnpils,  even  those  who  are  nerer  flogged. 
It  is  the  old  Roman  spirit  that  deemed  a  blow  «i  indignity,  and  made 
erery  Roman  citizen  feel  with  the  one  who  might  have  been  struck.  It  is 
tiie  spirit  of  Paul  when  he  retorted  to  the  High  Priest  who  had  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  smitten  on  the  month,  "  Qod  shall  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall  I"    XJndegraded  humanity  sympathizes  with  Paul 

The  customary  practice  of  flogging  pupils,  then,  fosters  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  general  feeUng  of  dislike  for  teachers-— a  most  serious  obsta- 
cle to  success  in  teaching.  A  teacher,  it  is  true,  has  the  opportunity  of 
displacing  the  dislike  when  in  their  turn  the  young  come  in  contact  with 
him  ;  but  if  he  does  not — if  he  still  fosters  its  derelopment — ^he  is  lessen- 
ing his  own  value  to  his  employers  by  closing  up  the  avenues  by  which 
instruction  is  conveyed  to  the  pupil's  mind. 

And  all  this,  assuming  moderation  in  the  use  of  the  rod.  Bat  if  we  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  the  rod  is  used  in  school,  we  shall  see  that 
the  coses  of  indiscriminate  whippfaig  must  needs  be  certain  and  frequent. 
The  conditions  are  such  as  the  combined  wisdom  of  centuries  seeks 
to  prevent,  in  other  spheres,  as  productive  of  wrong  and  cruelty.  The 
offended  party  punishes  the  offender.  Kow,  taken  as  an  abstract  question, 
not  the  teacher  but  his  law  is  the  object  offended  by  the  transgressor,  and 
it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  speakers  and  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
corporal  punishment  have  so  calmly  and  benignantly  a^umed  that  the 
pain  is  inflicted  in  a  loving,  parental  sort  of  way,  and  is  followed  by  smiles 
firom  the  whipper,  and  affectionate  acknowledgments  from  the  whipped. 
We  fear  that  this  is  an  impracticable  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  Talk 
as  you  will,  teachers,  in  too  large  a  measure,  are  wont  to  regard  a  trans- 
gression of  their  rules  as  an  afflront  to  themselves.  They  are  wont  to 
have  the  feelings  of  an  offended  party,  and,  thus,  to  be  placed  in  the 
offended  party's  position.  Aggravation  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  school-room  the  teacher  is  an  absolute  monarch,  and  absolute  mon- 
archy, with  offences  to  the  monarch,  leads  to  abuse.  But,  even  ordinarily, 
conventional  wisdom  asserts  that  justice  is  in  general  sure  to  be  perverted  if 
the  management  of  the  offender's  case  is  intrusted  to  the  one  ofiended — ^that 
passion,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  dangerously  apt  to  rule,  not  Judgment  \  re- 
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renge,  and  not  restitation  ;  croelty,  not  mercy ;  alienatioD,  and  not  repent- 
ance ;  and  so  it  hedges  in  the  olDTender  from  the  offended,  and  hands  the 
case  OTer  to  the  management  of  a  number  of  nnoffended  minds.  Witnesses, 
a  jnry,  a  jadge,  lawyers,  a  sheriff,  and  other  officers,  manage  the  affair  dis- 
passionately. Kot  so  in  the  school.  The  teacher  is  the  oflbnded  party, 
police,  witness,  lawyer,  jnry,  judge,  and  sheriff.  What  is  the  result  f  Just 
what  conventional  wisdom  assumes  it  would  be.  All  seren  offices  are  too 
often  filled  within  the  rapid  succession  of  seyen  brief  moments.  Vengeance 
sometimes  reserves  the  blow,  and  packs  the  culprit  off  to  the  horrible  soli- 
tude of  a  room  devoted  to  the  purpose,  to  think  upon  his  sins  and  look 
forward  to  the  consequences  of  them,  and  wish  he  was  big  enough  to  whip 
the  master.  Flogging  is  too  apt  to  be  either  the  passionately  blundermg 
effort  of  a  blind  guide  to  lead  one  who  knows  the  way  into  the  right  path, 
or  else  it  is  unmitigated  brutality. 

What  is  the  professed  object  of  the  flogging?  Correction.  What  is 
correction  ?  It  is  the  process  of  causing  to  turn  from  a  wrong  state  of 
mind  and  a  wrong  course  of  action  to  a  right  state  and  a  right  course. 
What  is  the  state  of  miud  produced  by  the  flogging  ?  Disgust,  resent- 
ment, insubordination,  the  memory  of  the  flogger  as  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence. What  is  the  course  of  action  produced  by  the  flogging  f  Covert 
disorder,  truancy,  or  a  resort  to  employment  too  early  in  life,  or  a  resort 
to  another  school,  or  a  suppression  of  native  nobility.  Correction  I  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  learn  ih&t  saying,  IvnU  he  treated  rationally. 

That  is  the  point.  Reason  exists  in  the  pupil.  Being  there,  it  instinc- 
tively insists  on  being  respected.  It  is  hard  enough  sometimes,  it  is  tn;e, 
to  reach  it.  When  it  lies  under  rudeness  or  insensibility  to  good-will,  or 
determined  insubordination,  then  the  reaching  of  it  is  hard.  Inability  to 
reach  it,  in  any  case,  however,  is  a  needless  defect  in  the  teachers.  Diffi- 
culty is  not  impossibility.  Reason  exists  in  the  most  brutish,  and  in  the 
most  brutish  it  has  been  reached  without  corporal  punishment.  It  can  be 
done,  howerer,  only  when  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  is  in  a  passion,  and 
only  when  the  teacher  feels  kindly  towards  the  pupil.  An  experienced 
teacher  lately  remarked,  "  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  control  myself,  I 
have  been  able,  without  the  rod,  to  control  my  pupils."  Large  schools 
are  kept  in  the  best  of  order  without  the  rod.  Good-will  is  the  law.  Dis- 
order there  is  unpopular,  and  so  is  shamed  down.  The  question  has,  in 
the  present  generation,  been  pushed  by  facts  beyond  "  theory"  into  law 
and  settled  belief.    Certamly,  humanity  favors  the  law. 


A  TOUNGSTEB,  pcrusiug  a  chapter  in  Genesis,  turned  to  his  mother  and 
inquired  if  the  people  in  those  days  used  to  do  sums  on  the  ground  ?  He 
had  been  reading  the  passage,  **  And  the  sons  of  men  multiplied  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 
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THE  OCEAN  WINDS  * 

WHENCE  come  they  7  From  the  immeasorable  deep.  Thdr  wide 
wings  need  the  breadth  of  the  ocean  golf;  the  spacioasneau  of 
the  ocean  solitnde.  The  Atlantic,  the  Padfic — those  yast  bloe  plains 
— are  their  delight  They  hasten  thither  in  flocks.  Commander  Page 
witnessed,  far  oat  at  sea,  seyen  water-sponts  at  once.  They  wander 
there  wild,  terrible!  The  erer^ndlng  yet  eternal  flax  and  refloz  is  their 
work. 

The  extent  of  their  power,  the  limits  of  their  will  none  know.  They 
are  the  sphinxes  of  the  abyss  ;  Gama  was  their  CBdipas.  In  that  dark, 
eyer-moving  expanse,  they  appear  with  faces  of  dond.  He  who  perceiyes 
their  pale  lineaments  in  that  wide  dispersion,  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  feels 
himself  in  the  presence  of  an  onsnbdaable  power.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  the  proximity  of  human  intelligence  disqaieted  them,  and  that  they 
reyolted  against  it.  The  mind  of  man  is  inyincible,  bat  the  elements 
baffle  him.  He  can  do  nothing  against  the  power  which  is  eyery where, 
and  which  none  can  bind.  The  gentle  breath  becomes  a  gale,  smites  with 
the  force  of  a  war  clnb,  and  then  becomes  gentle  again.  The  winds  attack 
with  a  terrible  crash,  and  defend  themselves  by  falling  into  nothingness. 
He  who  woold  encounter  them  most  use  artifice.  Their  yarying  tactics, 
their  swift,  redoubled  blows,  confuse.  They  fly  as  often  as  they  attack. 
They  are  tenacious  and  impalpable.  Who  can  drcumyent  them  f  The 
prow  of  the  Argo,  cut  fh)m  an  oak  of  Dodona's  groye,  that  mysterious 
pilot  of  the  bark,  spoke  to  them,  and  they  insulted  that  pilot-goddess. 

Columbus,  beholding  their  approach  near  La  PirUa^  mounted  upon  the 
poop  and  addressed  them  with  the  first  yerses  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Sur- 
couf  defied  them :  "  Here  come  the  gang,''  he  osed  to  say.  Nf^ier 
greeted  them  with  cannon  balls.    They  assume  the  dictatorship  of  chaos. 

Chaos  is  theirs,  in  which  to  wreak  their  mysterious  vengeance.  The  den 
of  the  winds  is  more  monstrous  than  that  of  lions.  How  many  corpses  lie 
in  its  deep  recesses,  where  winds  beat  without  pity  upon  that  obscure  and 
ghastly  mass  1  The  winds  are  heard  wheresoever  they  go,  but  they  give 
ear  to  none.  Their  acts  resemble  crimes.  None  know  on  whom  they  cast 
their  hoary  surf :  with  what  ferocity  they  hover  over  shipwrecks,  looking 
at  times  as  if  they  flung  theur  impious  foam-flakes  in  the  face  pf  heaven. 
They  are  the  tyrants  of  unknown  regions.  *'  JDuoghi  Spaventosi^^  mur- 
mured the  Venetian  mariners. 

The  trembling  fields  of  space  are  subjected  to  their  fierce  assaults. 
Things  unspeakable  come  to  pass  in  those  deserted  regions.  Some  horse- 
man rides  in  the  gloom ;  the  air  is  full  of  a  forest  sound  ;  nothing  is  visi- 
ble, but  the  tramp  of  cavalcades  is  heard.    The  noonday  is  oyercast  with 
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sadden  night ;  a  tornado  passes.  Or  it  is  midnight,  which  suddenly  be- 
comes bright  i(S  day  ;  the  polar  lights  are  in  the  heavens.  Whirlwinds  in 
opposite  ways,  and  in  a  sort  of  hideons  dance,  a  stamping  of  the  storm 
npon  the  waters.  A  dond,  oyerbordened,  opens  and  falls  to  earth. 
Other  clonds,  filled  with  red  light,  flash  and  roar,  then  fh)wn  i^ia  omin- 
onsly.  Emptied  of  their  lightnings,  they  are  bat  as  spent  brands.  Pent- 
np  runs  dissolre  in  mists.  Yonder  sea  appears  a  fiery  famace  in  which 
the  rains  are  falling  ;  flames  seem  to  issae  from  the  wave^.  The  white 
gleam  of  the  ocean  under  the  shower  is  reflected  to  marrellons  distances. 
The  different  masses  transform  themselves  into  ancoath  shapes.  Mon- 
stroas  whirlpools  make  strange  hollows  in  the  sky.  The  vapors  revolve, 
the  waves  spin,  the  giddy  naiads  roll ;  sea  and  sky  are  level ;  noises,  as 
cries  of  despair,  are  in  the  air. 

Oreat  sheaves  of  shadow  and  darkness  are  gathered  np,  trembling  in 
the  far  depths  of  the  sky.  At  times  there  is  a  convulsion.  The  rumor 
becomes  a  tumolt,  as  the  wave  becomes  surge.  The  horizon,  a  confus^ 
mass  of  strata,  oscillating  ceaselessly,  murmurs  in  a  continual  undertone. 
Strange  and  sudden  outbursts  break  through  the  monotony.  Cold  airs 
rush  forth,  succeeded  by  warm  blasts.  The  trepidation  of  the  sea  betokens 
anxious  expectation,  agony,  terror  profound. 

Suddenly  the  hurricane  comes  down  like  a  wild  beast  to  drink  the 
ocean — a  monstrous  draught — the  water  rises  to  the  invisible  mouth  ;  a 
mound  of  water  is  formed ;  the  swell  increases  and  ihe  water-spout 
appears  ;  the  Frester  of  the  ancients,  stalactite  above,  stalagmite  below ; 
a  whirling,  double-inverted  cone  ;  a  point  in  equilibrium  upon  another,  the 
embrace  of  two  mountains — a  mountain  of  foam  ascending,  a  mountain  of 
vapor  descending — the  terrible  coition  of  the  cloud  and  the  wave.  Like 
the  column  in  Holy  Writ,  the  water-spout  is  dark  by  day  and  luminous  by 
night.    In  its  presence  the  thunder  itself  is  silent,  and  seems  cowed. 

The  vast  commotion  of  those  solitudes  has  its  gamut,  a  terrible  cres- 
cendo. There  is  the  gust,  the  gale,  the  tempest,  the  whirlwind,  the  water- 
spout, the  seven  chords  of  the  lyre  of  the  winds,  the  seven  notes  of  the 
Armament.  Th^  heavens  are  a  clear  space,  the  sea  a  vast  round  ;  but  a 
breath  passes,  they  have  vanished,  and  all  is  fury  and  wild  confusion. 
*    Such  are  these  inhospitable  realms. 

The  winds  rush,  fly,  swoop  down,  die  out,  and  commence  again  ;  hover 
above,  whistle,  roar,  and  smile ;  frenzied,  wanton,  unbridled,  or  sinking  at 
ease  on  the  raging  waves.  Their  bowlings  have  a  harmony  of  their  own. 
They  make  all  the  heavens  sonorous.  They  blow  in  the  cloud  as  in  a 
trumpet ;  they  sing  through  the  infinite  space  with  the  mingled  tones  of 
clarions,  horns,  bugles,  and  trumpets-r-a  sort  of  Promethean  fanfare. 

Such  was  the  music  of  ancient  Pan.  Their  harmonies  are  terrible. 
They  have  a  colossal  joy  in  the  darkness.  They  drive  and  disperse  great 
ships.    Night  and  day,  in  all  seasons,  firom  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  there 
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Ib  no  trace ;  somidiDg  their  fatal  trampet  through  the  tangtod  thickets 
of  the  clouds  and  wares,  thej  parsiie  the  grim  chase  of  Tessels  in  dis- 
tiBSB.  They  hare  their  packs  of  bloodhounds,  and  take  their  pleasore 
setting  them  to  bark  among  the  rocks  and  billows.  They  hnddle  the 
doods  together,  and  drive  them  diverse.  They  mould  and  knead  the  sap* 
pie  waters  as  with  a  million  hands. 

The  water  is  snpple  becanse  it  is  inoompressible.  It  slips  away  without 
effort.  Borne  down  on  one  side,  it  escapes  on  the  other.  It  is  thns  that 
waters  become  waves,  uid  that  the  billows  are  a  token  of  their  liberty. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELBORAPH.* 

WELL  may  the  story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  be  termed  the 
romance  of  modem  enterprise.  Had  it  been  written  as  pure  fic- 
tion it  would  have  been  ridiculed  as  utterly  impossible,  and  its  hero  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  most  exaggerated  conception.  The  perseve- 
rance and  moral  courage  of  Mr.  Field,  the  projector,  are  unequalled  in  his- 
tory by  any  example^  save  those  of  Columbus  and  Galileo  ;  with  these  his 
name  deserves  to  be  joined  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

The  project  of  laying  a  telegraph  under  the  ocean  from  Europe  to 
America  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Oisbome  to  connect  St. 
John*8,  Newfoundland,  with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  land  telegraph  over 
the  island  and  a  swift  line  of  steamers  plying  across  the  gulf.  Owing  to 
breach  of  contract  by  this 'gentleman's  company,  his  designs  foiled.  la 
1854  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  met  Mr.  Cynis  W.  Field,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  plans.  At  first  Mr.  Field  was  unwilling  to  take  any 
part  with  him,  but  afterwards,  conceiving  the  possibility  of  connecting  the 
two  continents,  he  entertained  the  project  more  favorably^  Having  con- 
sulted Prof.  Morse  and  Lieut.  Maury,  and  received  encouraging  answers, 
he  determined  to  lay  the  Athmtic  Telegraph.  His  plan  was  to  gain  as 
coadjutors,  ten  capitalists,  who  among  themselves  could  readily  raise  one 
million  of  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  effort.  He  succeeded  in  securing 
four  beside  himself.  All  were  men  of  great  wealth,  Peter  Cooper,  Moses 
Taylor,  Chandler  White,  and  Marshall  0.  Roberts.  These  determined  to 
prosecute  the  matter  without  further  assistance,  and  in  the  fall  3It.  Field, 
D.  D.  Field,  legal  adviser  of  the  new  company,  and  Mr.  Chandler  Whit© 
went  to  Newfoundland,  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  New  York,  Newfound- 
land, and  London  Telegraphic  Company.  These  gentlemen  were  recdved 
with  great  cordiality  by  the  governor,  who,  by  advice  of  the  council,  im* 
mediately  represented  the  matter  favorably  to  the  Legislature,  then  in 

*  HisTOBT  OF  TBX  Atlartxo  TxLioxAPB.  Bj  HeDT/  M.  Field,  D.D.  S'sw  York: 
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session.  This  bodj  guaranteed  iS50,000  in  bonds  of  the  company,  and 
granted  it  fifty  square  miles  of  land^  with  the  ezclasive  priyilege  for  fifty 
years  of  laying  cables  on  that  portion  of  the  island. 

This  secured,  the  company  set  to  work.  Their  first  labor  was  to  con- 
struct across  the  island,  from  St  John's  to  Cape  Bay,  a  bridle  path,  eight 
feet  in  width,  aloqg  which  to  erect  the  OTerland  line  of  telegraph.  This 
was  no  light  matter.  No  roads  existed,  the  interior  of  the  island  was  Un- 
inhabited, and,  as  &r  as  had  been  explored,  consisted  only  of  morasses  and 
jungles.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  company  admitted  of  no  obstacles. 
Six  hundred  men  were  immediately  employed,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
four  hundred  miles  of  road  were  constracted.  We  hare  not  the  space, 
eren  if  we  possessed  the  ability,  to  give  a  Just  account  of  this  vast  work. 
The  di£Qcultie8  and  dangers  overcome  by  the  engineers  and  laborers  are 
surpassed  by  no  modern  effort  except  the  Darien  expedition. 

In  the  meantime,  a  submarine  cable  had  been  manufactured  to  connect 
the  island  and  mainland.  In  August,  1855,  it  arrived  at  Cape  Bay,  and 
on  the  tth  of  August  the  incorporators,  with  a  large  party  of  friends, 
sailed  from  New  York  in  the  Jwrnes  Adger  to  see  the  suocesssful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  part.  But  the  company  was  ignorant  of  the  diificulties 
before  them.  The  shore  line  of  the  cable  was  fastened^  and  the  veessel 
containmg  the  coils  set  out  for  the  mainland*  When  forty  miles  had  been 
paid' out  a  fearftd  storm  arose,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  cable  to  save  the  resseL  The  James  Adger  returned  to  New 
York.  Some  members  of  the  company  favored  a  dissolution,  but  others 
insisted  upon  another  effort  Mr.  C.  W.  Field  was  sent  to  Europe  ;  a 
new  cable  was  constructed  and  successfully  laid  in  1856. 

Thus  far  all  was  success  ;  but  the  million  of  dollars,  originally  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenditures,  was  wholly  spent.  The  company 
felt  unwiUiqg  to  shoulder  the  remaining  responsibility,  and  Mr.  Field  was 
sent  to  England  to  awaken  public  interest  there.  At  first  his  reception 
was  cold,  but  the  experiments  of  Profs.  Morse,  Thomson,  and  Fairbaum 
proved  the  feasibility  of  working  a  cable  two  thousand  miles  long,  and  the 
soundings  by  lieut  Berryman  had  proved  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
plateau  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  along  the  proposed  route.  Public  opinion 
changed.  The  government  became  interested,  and  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  iS350,000  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  £lfiOO  each.  Of  these  all  were  taken  in 
Cfreat  Britain,  excepting  eighty-eight  which  were  taken  and  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Field,  who  theieby  gave  evidence  of  his  confidence  in  the  undertaking. 
To  this  company  the  charter  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  Lon- 
don Company  was  made  over. 

Being  now  in  working  order,  the  company,  in  December,  1856,  con- 
tracted for  the  manufacture  of  the  cable,  one-half  being  given  to  Messrs. 
Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  other  half  to  Messrs.  B.  8.  NewaU 
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&  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  the  whole  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  June  fol- 
lowing, and  ready  to  be  snbmerged  in  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  public  had  viewed  the  project  with  the  ut- 
most favor.  They  had  granted  an  asnaal  subsidy  of  jS14,000,  and  had 
promised  two  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  navy  to  aid  in  hiying  the  cable. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Field  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  authorities,  seeking  their  approval. 
Through  Mr.  Seward  a  bill,  offering  privileges  similar  to  those  granted  by 
the  British  Government,  was  presented  to  Congress.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends,  it  met  with  extreme  opposition,  and  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one.  With  great  difficulty  it  was  worked  through  the  House, 
and  was  signed  by  President  Pierce  on  the  day  preceding  his  political 
death.  An  annual  subsidy  of  170,000  and  the  use  of  the  two  largest 
vessels  in  the  navy  were  granted. 

'  Every  thing  was  now  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  noble  vessels,  Niag- 
ara and  Susquehanna^  were  designated  from  the  American  navy  ;  the 
Agamemnon  and  Leopard,  from  the  British  navy.  Mr.  Field  was  recalled 
to  Europe,  where,  as  general  manager  of  the  new  company,  his  services 
were  required.  On  the  22d  day  of  June,  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon 
began  to  stow  away  the  cable,  each  taking  half,  and  so  heartily  did  the 
work  progress  that  in  about  three  weeks  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
coil  were  safely  stowed  in  each  vessel.  The  event  was  duly  celebrated  by 
a  gigantic  festival  given  to  the  sailors  and  workmen,  with  their  wives ; 
while  the  officers  of  the  vessels  were  regaled  at  a  banquet  prepared  by  the 
stockholdera. 

The  labor  and  feasting  being  ended,  the  Niagara  and  Susquehanna 
left  Liverpool  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  steamed  down  to  Queenstown, 
where  they  were  jomed  by  the  Ag^amemi^on  and  Leopard.  Here  the  cable 
on  the  two  ships  was  joined  and  tested  from  end  to  end,  and  found  perfect 
This  inspired  fresh  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  in  high 
spirits  the  vessels  bore  away  for  the  harbor  of  Yalentia.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  engineers,  it  was  determined  to  lay  the  whole  cable  in  a  con- 
tinnous  line  from  Yalentia  Bay  to  Newfoundland.  The  Niagara  was  to 
lay  the  first  half  from  Ireland  to  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  where  the  end 
would  then  be  joined  to  the  other  half  on  the  Agamemnon,  which  was  to 
lay  on  to  Newfoundland. 

At  Yalentia,  as  at  Liverpool,  there  was  a  time  of  feasting  which  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  On  Wednesday,  August  5th,  the  shore  end  was 
landed  by  the  American  sailors  from  the  Niagara,  and  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  other  nobles  seizing  the 
rope  and  helping  to  drag  it  on  shore.  On  the  morning  of  the  Tth  the 
vessels  set  sail,  but  were  -diecked  by  an  accident  which  detained  them  an- 
other day.  Before  they  had  gone  five  miles  the  heavy  shore  end  became 
entangled  in  the  machinery  and  parted.    It  was  successfully  underron  and 
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spliced,  when  the  ressels  again  mored.  For  four  days  all  went  well,  bat 
on  Monday  night  the  cable  ceased  to  work.  The  electricians  gaye  it  np ; 
the  engineers  were  about  to  cat  it  and  wind  it,  when  the  cnrrent  retamed« 
Joy  again  preyailed  over  the  ship,'  and  a  few  crept  to  their  coaches  ;  bat 
before  morning  these  hopes  were  finally  destroyed.  The  cable,  it  seems, 
was  running  oat  too  freely,  probably  because  of  a  powerful  undercurrent 
To  check  the  waste,  the  engineer  applied  the  brakes  and  stopped  the  ma- 
chine. A  heayy  strain  upon  the  cable  in  the  water  resulted ;  the  ship 
was  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  as  she  rose  the  pressure  was  too  great,  and 
the  cable  parted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  consultation  was  held.  It  was  foand  that 
800  miles  had  been  paid  out,  and  that  only  1,847  miles  remained.  This 
was  adjudged  insufficient  to  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Field  hastened  to  London,  there  to  meet  the  durec- 
tors.  Though  disappointed,  these  men  were  not  disheartened,  and  they 
felt  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  scheme.  They  had  learned  the  defects 
of  their  machinery,  and  also  the  difficulties  of  the  project.  They  set 
themselTes  to  prepare  against  these,  and  determined  to  make  a  second  ex- 
pedition in  the  following  year. 

The  lost  portion  of  the  cable  cost  the  company  iS100,000.  But,  undis- 
mayed, the  directors  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  seven  hundred 
miles  of  new  cable,  that  in  case  of  a  sunilar  disaster  there  might  be  a  surplus, 
and  the  enterprise  need  not  be  again  suspended.  The  American  and 
British  goremments  again  promised  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Everett, 
chief-engineer  of  the  Niagara,  invented  a  new  paying^ut  machine,  whose 
brakes  were  less  cumbrous  and  more  regular  in  their  movements  than 
those  employed  on  the  first  expedition.  The  cable  was  reshipped  at  Fly- 
month.  This  process  occupied  the  whole  of  April  and  part  of  May,  the 
line  being  much  longer  than  before.  The  cable  was  now  tested.  It  was 
perfect,  and  Mr.  Everett's  paying-out  apparatus  worked  admirably. 

On  June  10th,  1858,  the  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth.  For  three  days 
the  weather  was  excellent,  but  on  the  18th  the  wind  began  to  blow. 
From  this  time  until  the  20th  the  storm  steadily  increased  in  fury. 
On  the  20th,  the  coil  on  board  the  Agamemnon  shifted,  and  the  vessel 
was  in  danger  of  foundering.  But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  on  Friday, 
the  25th,  the  vessels  met  in  mid-ocean,  the  cable  was  spliced,  and  they 
separated,  the  Niagara  for  Europe,  the  Agamemnon  for  .^erica.  Before 
the  steamers  had  gone  three  miles  the  cable  broke,  having  become  en- 
tangled in  the  machinery  on  the  Niagara.  A  splice  was  again  effected. 
*''  Forty  miles  had  gone,"  says  a  writer  on  the  Agamemnon,  **  when  sud- 
denly Prof.  Thomson  came  on  deck  and  announced  a  total  break  of  con- 
tinuity :  the  cable  had  parted,  and,  as  was  believed  at  the  time,  from  the 
Niagara.'^  In  a  moment  a  blue  light  and  signal  gun  from  the  Valorous, 
consort  of  the  Niagara^  showed  a  similar  belief  on  that  vessel  When  the 
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ships  rejoined  it  was  fonnd  that  at  xteariy  the  some  instant  the  operator  on 
each  vessel  discovered  a  break  aboat  ten  miles  from  his  ship^  There  was 
now  no  time  for  inquiries  respecting  this  mysterions  event.  Once  more  a 
splice  was  made,  and  the  steamers  again  separated.  This  was  on  Mon- 
day. Two  hundred  miles  were  paid  out,  when,  suddenly,  the  eable  again 
parted,  this  time  abont  twanty  miles  from  the  Agamemnon.  There  being 
no  hopes  of  snccess,  the  cable  was  cat  off  firom  the  Niagara,  and  the  resselB 
reluctantly  bore  away  for  Qneenstown. 

The  directors  met  at  London.  A  feeliag  of  the  deepest  discourage- 
ment  pervaded  the  meeting.  Some  were  for  selling  the  cable  and  tot^lf 
abandoniiig  the  enterprise.  But  Mr.  Field  was  obdurate.  "  Hie  ships 
are  still  here,  and  we  have  cable  enough  to  cross  the  ocean.  Let  us  make 
one  more  attempt."  Prof.  Thomson  still  maintained  that  the  ent^rptiie 
was  feasible.  Their  views  prevailed,  and  the  m^'ority  of  the  directors 
determined  to  make  one  more  attempt.  The  vessels  were  iminediatoly  put 
in  condition  for  a  new  expedition,  and  in  ^Ye  days,  on  July  Itth,  the 
squadron  was  i^in  under  weigh.  On  July  29th,  the  steainers  met  ia 
mid-ocean,  effected  a  spUce,  and  moved  in  their  respective  directions.  On 
August  5th,  the  Niagara  reached  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  in  safety. 
On  the  same  day  the  Agamemnon  entered  Yalentia  Bay,  having  burned  her 
masts  and  all  the  spare  timber  on  her  decks  for  fuel,  her  coal  having  faOed. 

The  previous  failures  of  the  enterprise  had  rendered  Mr.  Field  an  object 
of  public  derision.  The  present  success  made  him  an  idol.  The  news  of 
the  completion  of  the  cable  caused  a  wild  burst  of  joy  throughout  our  conn- 
try.  New  York  city  held  great  meetings,  had  an  immense  procession  of 
military  and  the  trades  during  the  day,  and  at  night  a  brillant  torchlight 
procession  of  firemen,  closing  the  whole  with  a  grand  pyrotechnic  di^y. 
The  final  scene  of  this  display,  though  not  on  the  order  of  exercises,  far 
excelled  the  rest.  The  City  Hall  took  fire,  and  was  damaged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  t30,000. 

But  human  hopes  are  vain.  On  the  very  day  of  this  gigantic  celebration 
the  Atlantic  cable  gave  its  last  throb.  When  this  news  reached  the  public 
the  depression  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  elation.  Mr.  Field  was  abused 
on  all  sides  as  a  deceiver.  Many  denied  that  the  cable  had  ever  worked, 
and  asserted  that  the  despatches  received  never  passed  over  the  wire  ;  they 
maintained  that  the  whole  was  a  stock-jobbing  affair  to  enable  Mr.  Field 
to  sell  his  worthless  stock.  How  true  this  assertion  was,  Dr.  Field  shows 
in  his^worL  Mr.  Field  sold  only  one  of  his  eighty-eight  shares,  prefer- 
ring to  hold  the  rest.  That  the  cable  did  woric  is  most  satisfactorily 
proved  by  Dr.  Field,  who  gives  in  full  the  various  telegrams,  and  by  com- 
parison shows  that  they  could  never  have  been  compiled  by  guesswork.  It 
is  certain  that  at  least  two  despatehes  were  transmitted,  countermanding 
orders  for  transportation  of  troqps,  whereby  J&aO,000  were  saved  to  the 
British  treasury. 
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The  More  of  this  cable  was  a  fearful  disaster  to  the  enterprise.  Still 
Mr,  Field  did  not  despair.  Application  was  again  made  to  the  British 
Qovernment,  but  with  onlj  partial  soccess.  The  poblic  were  called  upon 
to  giye  means  for  renewal  of  the  undertaking,  bat  no  money  was  forth- 
coming. For  fire  years  the  project  seemed  dead.  Meanwhile,  scientific 
men'  were  applying  tests  and  making  improvements  ;  marine  cables  were 
being  laid  in  various  parts  of  th^  world,  and  public  confidence  in  an  Atlan- 
tic Telegraph  began  to  revive.  Mr.  Field  still  urged  his  hobby.  At 
lengthy  in  August,  1863,  the  public  feeling  was  so  favorable  that,  although 
the  funds  were  not  in  hand,  the  Board  of  Directors  advertised  for  a  new 
cable.  The  contract  was  given  to  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.  Every 
thing  seemed  prosperous,  and  Mr.  Field,  in  high  spirits,  was  about  to  re^ 
turn  to  America,  when  news  came  that  there  was  no  money,  and  further 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  must  be  deferred. 

''Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Mr.  Field  was  sick, 
JS6(M),000  were  reqaired  for  the  new  cable.  The  old  stock  company  was 
without  vitality  ;  unless  new  blood  could  be  infused,  the  enterprise  must 
fail  hopelessly.  With  characteristic  energy  he  renewed  his  efforts.  He 
first  applied  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brassy,  who  offered  to  take  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  Others  followed.  The  Ontta  Fercha,  Company,  and  Messrs.  Glass, 
Elliott  &  Co.,  combined  to  form  the  Tdegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Ca  Thus  far  only  iS285,000  had  been  subscribed.  This  company 
offered  to  take  the  rest,  iS315,000.  They  did  more :  they  took  jeiOO,000 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company's  bonds.  The  problem  was  now 
solved.    The  Atlantic  Tdegraph  was  to  be  a  reality. 

A  ft^sh  difficulty  was  now  encountered.  The  new  cable  was  2,100 
statute  miles  long,  and  was  much  more  bulky  than  either  of  the  former 
cables.  Where  could  it  be  stowed  f  Providence  had  cansed  the  Great 
Eastern  to  be  bailt,  apparently  for  this  purpose  alone,  as  she  is  useless  for 
any  other.  This  vessel  was  then  for  sale.  Her  fitness  being  evident, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  most  active  in  reviving  the  cable  combmed  to  pm> 
chase  her.  She  was  immediately  pat  at  the  service  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
pany. A  commander  for  her  was  found  in  Capt  Anderson*  of  the  Canard 
steamer  China. 

The  work  now  went  on  with  speed.  Mr.  Field,  with  a  light  heart,  re- 
turned to  America,  but  early  spring  found  him  again  on  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope. At  length,  on  May  29th,  the  work  was  finished,  and  on  July  15th 
the  great  ship  hate  away  to  Foilhommemm  Bay,  about  six  miles  from 
Yalentia.  Here  the  shore  end  was  fixed,  and  the  Great  Eastern  set  out 
on  the  expedition,  Sunday,  July  23d.  For  two  weeks  every  thing  went 
well.  Within  six  hundred  miles  of  Newfoundland,  and  within  two  days' 
sail  of  shallow  water,  they  felt  safe. ,  But  on  Wednesday  the  signals 
ceased.  Down  on  the  floor  of  the  sea  some  minute  fault  had  occurred. 
The  men  began  to  wind  in  the  cable ;  bat  while  they  were  thus  engaged 
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the  steamer  drifted  and  cbafed  the  cable,  00  that  aa  the  iDJared  part 
toached  the  wheel  it  parted,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  were  lost  Can- 
ning, engineer>in-chief,  declared  his  intention  to  grapple  for  it  thoQgh  it 
laj  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  surface.  Three  times  the  cable  was 
secored,  bat  each  time  the  grappting  tackle  gave  waj.  At  last  the  n^ 
broke,  and  the  expedition  was  compelled  to  return. 

The  expedition  for  1865  was  orer.  It  did  not  succeed,  yet  it  was  not  all 
a  failure.  It  proyed  that  a  cable  conld  be  laid  ;  it  proved  that  if  the  cable 
should  break,  it  could  be  recorered  bj  proper  grappling  appliances.  No 
one  was  discouraged.  A  new  attempt  was  immediatelj  oidered.  En- 
couraged bj  the  partial  snccess  of  1865,  the  Telegraph  Oonstruction  and 
Maintenance  Company  offered  to  constmct  and  lay  the  cable^  to  be  paid 
only  in  case  of  success. 

Legal  difficulties  having  arisen  respecting  the  issue  of  preferred  stotiB 
by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  it  was  thought  best  to  organize  a 
new  company  to  share  the  profits  with  the  old  one.  The  new  association 
was  termed  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  capital  iS600,000, 
It  contracted  with  the  Atlantic  Company  to  construct  anJ  lay  down  a 
cable  in  the  summer  of  1866,  for  doing  which  it  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  pre- 
ference dividend  of  twenty-five  per  centum.  The  whole  capital  of  this 
company  was  secured  in  fourteen  days,  the  subscriptions  varying  in  amount 
from  i^OO  to  iS100,000. 

It  was  already  March  1st,  only  four  months  remained  in  whidi  to  manu- 
facture 1660  nautical  miles  of  (^ble  and  prepare  for  sea.  Bat  the  obsta- 
cles were  cleared  away,  and  all  went  to  work  with  great  vigor.  The 
cable  was  similar  to  that  of  1865,  the  madkinery  was  strengthened,  and 
the  grappling  rope  conld  bear  a  strain  of  thirty  tons.  The  steamer  her- 
self was  cleaned,  for  in  her  many  voyages  her  hull  had  become  fouled  and 
was  covered  with  seaweed,  miKcles,  and  barnacles  to  a  thickness  of  two 
feet.  Her  boilers  were  scraped,  her  engmes  inspected  and  strengthened, 
so  that  she  might  be  well  prepared.  On  the  last  day  of  June  every  thing 
was  in  readiness,  and  the  great  ship  sailed  for  the  Irish  coast  The  shore 
end  was  again  laid,  the  fifth  time,  the  splice  was  effected,  and  the  squadron 
soon  disappeared  from  the  coast.  The  rest  is  of  yesterday.  A  voyage  of 
uninterrupted  success.  On  the  29th  of  July,  by  that  cord  we  in  America 
learned  of  peace  in  Europe. 

And  this  is  the  history  of  the  cable.  A  monument  to  American  skill  and 
energy.   Morse  invented  the  telegraph.  Field  laid  it  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

In  this  paper  we  have  given  but  a  synoptical  narrative.  Br.  Field's 
"  History,''  from  which  we  have  drawn  the  facts,  is  full  of  thrilling  details. 
It  is  thoroughly  reliable,  as  the  author  is  brother  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Field, 
the  projector.  It  contains  much  general  information  concerning  the  geog^ 
raphy  of  the  sea,  which,  in  its  ccmnection  with  the  main  subject,  is  of 
great  interest 
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How  THE  Interests  of  Educatiok  are  Advanced. 

THB  Teachers'  Association  of  this  State  met  at  Geneva,  Jnlj  Slst, 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Edncation.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  purpose  avowed,  and  the  means  adopted  to  accom- 
plish it,  deserves  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Association  we  hear  very  much  of  **  attractions," 
''brilliant  performances,''  and  the  like,  bat  very  little  of  earnest  discos- 
aioD,  or  hearty  endeavor  to  grapple  with  the  practical  questions  which 
should  have  engaged  every  attention.  *'  Considerable  music  was  inter- 
spersed," reports  say,  "  but  the  most  welcome  treat  of  ail  was  the  read- 
ing of  Miss  Potter."  In  the  evening,  Linden  Hall  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. Miss  Potter  being  again  *'the  main  attraction."  There  were 
besides,  Mrs.  Randall,  and  the  ^'  still  further  attraction  of  singers,  male, 
female,  and  professional" — Truly,  we  hope  the  teachers  of  New  York  are 
not  responsible  for  the  foregoing  classification  oi  the  singers  who  so  kindly 
entertained  them. — Daring  the  evening,  poems  were  read  ;  professional 
readings  delivered  ;  an  operatic  air  was  sung ;  and,  probably,  as  an  inter- 
lude to  enable  the  "  attractions"  to  recover  breath,  Dr.  Miller  read  an 
Address  on  our  Common  Schools.  On  the  following  day,  the  Geneva 
Select  Choir,  and  a  choir  of  girls,  "  entertained  the  assembly"  with  some 
of  their  choicest  songs  ;  Prof.  Mills  **  delighted  the  Assodation"  with  a 
performance  on  the  harp  ;  and  Miss  Potter  and  Mrs.  BAudall  further 
advertised  their  elocutionary  proficiency. 

That  all  these  exercises  had  a  primary  reference  to  educaticMi  is  evident 
from  the  titles  of  the  various  pieces.  Prof.  Baker,  upon  invitation^  gave 
a  "  brilliant  performance"  of  **  True  love  can  ne'er  forget ;"  Miss  Potter 
read  ''  High  Tide ;"  and  Mrs.  Randall,  "  The  Vagabonds." 

These  intellectual  and  artistic  entertainments  were,  no  doubt,  very 
agreeable ;  but  when  we  compare  such  misuse  of  time  with  the  serious 
discussions  and  business-like  action  of  the  Association  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Superintendents,  which  met  at  the  same  place  earlier  in 
the  week,  the  contrast  is  any  thing  b(it  creditable  to  the  Association 
of  Teachers.    If  teachers  seek  relaxation  and  amusement,  and  choose 
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to  assemble  as  teachers  for  that  purpose,  thej  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so  ;  bat  we  protest  against  their  meeting  in  the  name  of  the  Association 
of  the  Teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ostensibly  to  discoss  important 
edacational  questions,  and  then  making  snch  meeting  solely  the  occasion  of 
mataal  admiration  and  personal  display.  We  do  not  wish  the  workl  to 
look  npon  teachers  as  incapable  of  discussing  intelligently  the  questions  to 
which  their  profession  giye<«  rise ;  or  less  interested  in  the  details  of  their 
calling,  than  jorists,  physicians,  and  clergymen  are  with  theirs.  Memben 
of  these  professions  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  engage  the  servkres  of  sing- 
ers and  dramatic  performers  to  insure  a  respectable  attendance  upoD  their 
conventions.  And  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  teachers  of  New  Twk  thaX  Uie 
Association  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State  does  not  possess  sufficient  pnrfes- 
sional  spirit  and  alMlity  to  sustain  its  conventions  without  so  much  ex- 
traneous and  comparatively  frivolous  aid. 


The  Beginnino  of  Our  Common  School  Ststem. 

IN  his  message  to  the  Legislature  which  met  in  Ponghkeepsie,  January 
6,  1795,  Gov.  George  Clinton,  reminded  that  body,  that  while  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  othw  seminaries 
in  which  the  higher  branches  of  learning  were  taught,  no  l^^islatiTe  aid 
had  been  given  to  common  schools^  and  he  recommended  that  proTision 
should  be  made  for  their  improvement  and  encouragement. 

This  was  the  first  oflScial  movement  made  in  this  State  m  behalf  of 
these  institutions — institntiouB  upon  which,  under  God,  depends  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rights, and  liberties  of  the  people  of  these  Stetes.  Thus 
speaks  the  chronicler  of  those  times. 

The  Legislatare  passed  a  law  appropriating  annually,  for  five  years,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  act  farther  provided,  that  a  sum 
equal  to  one-half  the  sum  received  from  the  Stete  by  the  several  towns 
should  be  raised  by  a  tex  and  added  to  the  af^ropriation. 

From  such  b^nnings  our  Common  School  System  was  developed. 
This  happened  seventy-one  years  ago — ^threescore  years  and  ten — the 
allotted  life  of  man  ;  and  many  an  old  man  of  to-day  remembers  with 
what  joy  the  news  was  received  in  each  little  hamlet.  And  they  will  tell 
us  how  munificent  they  deemed  the  bounty  of  the  State,  and  what  visions 
of  winter  schools,  reached  through  miles  of  long  tramping,  fiUed  the  inh 
agination,  and  begot  all  sorte  of  vague  yearnings. 
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Since  those  times,  what  wonderfal  accessions  have  been  made  to  the 
general  mass  of  information  ;  what  changes  in  educational  systems  ;  how 
has  wealth  increased  and  altered  all  the  old  relations  and  long^tablished 
ways  of  business  1  The  boy  of  to-day  has  the  cnltore  of  the  man  of  yes- 
terday ;  the  girl  sarprises  the  woman  with  h^  wonderful  advancement, 
and  knowledge  of  things  unknown  in  her  girlhood,  until  the  mother  doubts 
that  this  is  a  child  of  her  begetting.  But  we  are  sometimes  led  to  think 
that  this  is  not  all  improyement,  and  that  what  we  are  pleased  to  style  cul- 
ture is,  to  a  certain  extent,  mechanical  expertness.  We  sometimes  think 
that  we  may  have  a  yast  deal  more  learning,  but,  at  the  same  time,  less 
earnest  thought ;  and  earnest,  well-directed  thought,  makes  the  man. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Jay,  of  Liyingston,  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman, 
of  Ambrose  Spencer,  of  Samuel  Jones,  of  Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  of 
Yates,  of  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Rufns  King,  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
of  many  others  whose  integrity  and  patriotism  should  put  to  shame  the 
time-senrers  and  trinuners  of  to-day. 

They  were  men  who  endeayored  earnestly  and  truly  to  carry  out  those 
two  precepts  of  that  greatest  of  men,  Plato  ;  *'  first,  to  make  the  safety 
and  interest  of  their  fellow-citizens  the  great  aim  and  design  of  all  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  without  ever  considering  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage ;  secondly,  so  to  take  care  of  the  whole  collective  body  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  not  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  one  party  to  the  prejudice  or 
neglect  of  all  the  rest ;  for  the  government  of  a  State  is  much  like  the 
office  of  a  guardian  or  trustee,  which  should  always  be  managed  for  the 
good  of  the  pupil,  and  not  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  intrusted  ;  and 
those  men  who,  whilst  they  take  care  of  one,  neglect  or  disregard  another 
part  of  the  citizens,  do  but  occasion  sedition  and  discord.*^ 

But  though  men  have  grown  mechanical ;  though  individual  endeavor 
has  lost  its  potency  ;  though  processes  have  taken  the  place  of  thought ; 
though  men  ar^  more  guided  by  selfish  interests — yet  a  great  work  has 
been  effected.  Information  has  become  as  necessary  as  the  air  we  breathe ; 
aaid  every  day  the  feeling  is  growing  stronger,  that  ignorance  and  self- 
government  cannot  go  hand  in  hand.  Woman  is  reaching,  forward  to  the 
higher  functions  of  her  nature,  and  man  is  every  year  gaining  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  laws  that  should  govern  hnman  actions  and  relations. 

We  honor  thee,  first  governor  of  the  Empire  State,  among  the  g^at 
names  of  those  times — and  they  are  great  for  all  time  ;  not  least  on  the 
scroll  of  honor  shall  thy  name  be  written. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

TX7E  pnrpOM  flrom  this  time  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  oar  Magazine  to  the  oonsider- 
V  Y    ation  of  mathematical  problemii,  qnestions  in  English  analysis,  and  such  other 

kindred  matter  aa  may  be  of  n«e  to  the  teaoher. 
Teaohem  having  diffioalt  queations  to  propoae,  or  elegant  and  pecoliar  aolntiona  of 

problema,  will  pleaae  direct  to 

MATHEMATICAL  EDITOR, 

AMmMnA»  £D00A,nONAL  MomVLT, 

480  Broome  Street,  New  York  oitj. 
PROBLEX  I. 

Demonstrate  that,  if  upon  the  three  sides  of  a  right-triangle,  any  three 
similar  figores  be  described,  the  figure  described  upon  the  hjpothennse 
is  eqaal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

PBOBLIM  n. 

Demonstrate  mathematicallf  that  the  minute-hand  of  a  dock  most 
OTertake  the  hour-hand. 

FROPBBTIBS  OF   NUMBERS.         ^ 

E^ery  square  number  is  either  divisible  by  5,  or  will  leave  for  a  remain- 
der plus  or  minus  1. 

Every  cube  number  is  either  divisible  by  7,  or  will  leave  for  a  remainder 
plus  or  minus  1. 

Oeametrical  congtrudion  for  a  very  doBe  approximaiion  to  the  ctr- 
cum/erence  of  the  circle. 

u4> 


Let  BD  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle  ;  erect  at  its  extremity  B,  the  per- 
pendicular BC,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  radius  ;  prolong  BD,  and  make 
Das:  a6=&c= one-fifth  of  the  radius  ;  draw  aC  and  cO,  and  make  BA= 
aO.  Now  if  we  draw  from  A  the  line  AE  parallel  to  cC,  BE  will  be  only 
one-half  millionth  part  smaller  than  n, 

DEMONSTRATION. 

As  BD=1    Ba=l.l  Bc=L3 

r     Ca»=Ba»xBC»=|JS  and  Ca=  ^i^ 

BC  :  Be  :  :  BA  :  BE  or  i  :  fj  : :  ^^^  :  BE  from  which 
BE=iaJ^^=18V^0.0584=V'9.8696=3.14I59. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

OERMAK  QEOORAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS.   , 

NirsniBBiia,  August  1, 1868. 

GERMANY,  though  pre-eminently  a  land  of  books,  is  not  a  land  of 
Bchool-books,  for,  as  I  have  said  in  preyions  letters,  the  method  o^ 
giving  instraction  is  so  different  from  that  employed  in  American  schools, 
that  books  are  ahnost  nnneeded.  Whaterer  can  be  taught  by  familiar 
lectures,  is  communicated  to  the  child's  mind  in  that  way,  and  the  Ger- 
mans prefer  this  mode  of  teaching  to  that  in  yogue  in  America.  There  is  ' 
an  abundance  of  reading^books,  because  that  is  a  department  which  can 
not  be  taught  by  oral  communicatioiL  But  the  great  yariety  of  school 
histories,  geographies,  arithmetics,  algebras,  and  grammars,  which  form 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  stock  of  an  American  bookstore,  is  not  found 
in  Qermany  ;  or  if  it  be  too  strong  an  expression  to  say  not  found,  let  me 
word  it,  not  thrust  into  the  foreground  as  with  us.  Little  textrbooks,  in 
pamphlet  «form,  there  are  indeed  ;  but  they  are  as  unpretentious  as  possi- 
ble, and  bear  the  humble  name  of  Leitfadens,  or  Rudimentary  Hints. 
The  so-called  Hand-books  which  the  German  press  issues  are  not  works 
for  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  but  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  contain 
the  materials  which  are  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the  familiar  lectures  of  the 
class-room.  In  one  word,  the  method  of  instruction  employed  in  our  theo- 
logical semmari^  is  adopted  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  schools  of  Germany ; 
a  lecture  is  given,  the  pupils  take  notes,  and  answer  questions  the  next  day 
upon  the  instruction  imparted.  On  some  accounts  this  is  a  good  system  ; 
it  is  better  at  any  rate  than  that  of  committing  the  words  of  a  text-book 
to  memory,  and  repeating  them  by  rote,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  some 
schools. 

There  is  one  class  of  text-books  known  in  which  Germany  excels,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  I  propose  to  devote  a  part  at  least  of  this  letter.  It  is 
the  Atlases  which  are  used.  The  teacher  may  dispense  with  manuals  of 
descriptive  geography,  but  he  can  not  dispense  with  the  aid  of  good  maps. 
The  method  of  instructing  in  this  department  has  called  out  two  classes  of 
works,  which  are  in  their  respective  ways  among  the  most  perfect  that  are 
known — the  Geographical  Hand-books,  which  are  to  be  used  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  Atlases,  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  scholars.  Of  the 
Hand-books  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at  any  length,  excepting  to  say 
that  there  is  not  in  the  XJnited  States  or  in  En^and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  any  thing  so  perfect  in  its  way,  as  the  Hand-books  of  Daniel  and 
Eldden.  They  are  each  in  three  volumes,  of  about  eight  hundred  pages 
to  the  volume,  and  form  an  admirable  and  thoroughly  digested  summary 
of  all  matters  connected  with  geography — ^not  executed  in  the  manner  of  a 
gazetteer,  but  thoroughly  worked  out  in  a  natural  and  not  an  alphabeti- 
cal order.  The  authors  are  thorough  geographers.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  both  EllOden  and  Daniel,  and  know  that  they  are  con- 
scientiously giving  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  those  admirable  manuals, 
and  are  keeping  the  new  editions  level  with  the  advance  of  geographical 
science. 

The  reader  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  of  the  maps 
which  he  sees  are  mere  copies  of  maps  previously  existing.    Sometimes 
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the  copy  is  execoted  with  mnch  more  skill  than  the  original ;  sometimes 
the  engraver  adopts  a  kind  of  drawing  and  of  lettering  which  would 
deceive  anj  one  who  should  not  carefallj  compare  the  copy  with  the 
original ;  bnt  the  fact  remains,  that  almost  all  maps  which  are  familiarly 
known  to  the  pablic  are  mere  transcripts  of  others  previously  existing. 
The  preparation  of  the  first  copy  of  a  map  is  a  task  requiring  the  utmost 
patience  and  skill.  The  statistics  in  the  possession  of  government  baroaos, 
the  records  of  travelers,  and  a  thousand-and-one  documents  most  be  con- 
Bnlted,  before  a  reliable  original  map  can  be  wrought  out  Item  after 
item  most  be  gathered  where  it  can  be  found.  Step  by  step  it  is  filled  in, 
one  source  yields  one  fact,  and  another  source  another,  till  at  length  all  is 
done.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  maps  pablished  by  Justus  Perthes,  of 
Gotha,  and  Reimer,  of  Beriiu,  are  prepiared.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
maps  in  the  world  are  merely  transferred  from  those  brought  out  by  these 
two  bouses.  I  was  assured  in  Ootha  last  summer  that  even  the  celebrated 
Physical  Atloa,  published  in  Edinburgh  by  ilo  less  celebrated  a  geographic 
than  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  was,  in  its  first  edition,  a  rq)n:Mdoction  of 
Berghans'  original,  with  English  instead  of  Gerauui  names.  This  was 
some  years  ago,  however,  and  now  Mr.  Johnston  constructs  origiDal  maps, 
some  of  them  of  equal  excellence  with  the  German  ones. 

I  gave  the  reader,  a  few  months  ago,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  gentlemeit 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  great  Gotha  bouse,  known  throughout  the 
world  as  Justus  Perthes'.  I  hoped  then  to  give  an  account  of  the  system 
of  works  which  they  publish,  and  which  are  intended  for  the  nse  of  scholars 
of  every  grade  of  acquisition.  I  will  not  pretend  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  books  published  by  them,  but  only  of  their  best  atlases.  These  cover 
the  whole  field  ;  there  is  hardly  a  single  want  which  some  of  their  wra-ks 
do  not  meet.  These  are  all  original ;  and  the  gentlejnen  who  are  ei^^aged 
in  preparing  them  are  among  the  most  competent  geographers  of  our  time. 

Let  me  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  atlases  pubUshed  by  Justus 
Perthes, 

First,  because  relating  to  the  earth  in  its  more  general  characteristics, 
and  also  because  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  work,  is  Berghaos' 
Physical  AUas.  This  is  the  embodiment  of  a  lifetime  of  scientific  labor. 
Prof.  Bergbaus  has  always  been  the  intunate  friend  of  such  men  as 
Humboldt  and  Dove,  and  has  incorporated  the  results  of  their  labors  in 
this  great  work.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  German  makes  the 
book  available  to  American  students,  and  no  geographical  library  is  com- 
plete without  possessing  it  Yet  it  is  an  expensive  work,  and  would  cost 
not  much  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  in  America.  Prof.  Petermann  has, 
however,  worked  out  and  published  a  little  volume,  based  on  Bei^haus', 
and  which  can  be  had  for  a  small  sum.  It  is  published  in  the  English 
language,  and  is  a  really  valuable  work — on  the  whole,  the  best  small 
I^ysic&d  atlas  that  I  know.  The  two  works  of  Bergbaus  and  Petermann 
entirely  cover  this  field  of  Physical  Geography. 

The  next  one  to  be  mentioned  is  Historical  Geography.  And  in  this 
department  the  Gotha  house  publishes  a  work  utterly  without  a  rival 
This  is  the  celebrated  work  of  Sprnner,  known  all  over  Europe,  and  found 
in  the  chief  American  libraries.  The  Historical  Atlas  allows  the  student 
to  take  any  part  of  the  world's  history,  and  to  have  before  him  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country  about  which  he  is  reading,  not  as  it  is  at  present^ 
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but  as  it  was  then.  Is  he  looking  into  the  colonial  history  of  North 
America  ?  He  spreads  ont  before  him,  not  a  map  of  the  Union  as  it  is, 
but  of  the  coontry  as  it  was  when  possessed  by  the  EJpglish,  French,  and 
Spanish  colonies.  Is  he  reading  the  history  of  the  German  Reformation  ? 
He  tnms  to  the  map  of  Central  Earope  in  the  sixteenth,  and  not  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Is  he  following  the  victorions  steps  of  Genghis  Khan, 
Charlemagne,  or  Frederick  the  Great  ?  He  tarns  to  the  maps  of  Asia 
and  Europe  which  present  the  political  configoration  of  their  times.  I 
have  not  Spruner  before  me  as  I  write,  bnt  if  I  recollect  correctly, 
there  are  above  seventy-five  maps  in  the  whole  series,  commencing 
with  the  very  dawn  of  history,  and  continning  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  all  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  HAjojot  Spruner,  an 
accomplished  Bavarian  scholar,  and  cost  in  America  not  far  from  twenty* 
five  dollars. 

Mr.  Perthes  has  published  two  abridged  editions  of  this  work,  one  in 
English  and  one  in  German.  The  latter  can  be  imported  for  about  thr6e 
dollars,  the  former  for  about  five.  The  German  one  is  much  the  best,  for, 
in  accordMice  with  a  hint  given  by  an  Englishman,  the  one  intended  for 
EngUind  leaves  out,  for  the  purpose  of  distinctness,  the  lines  of  mountains  ; 
and  this  makes  it  impossibie  for  the  reader  to  trace  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  history  and  geography — a  connection,  I  need  not  say^ 
more  maricedly  determined  by  the  lines  of  mountains  than  by  almost  any 
other  single  element.  Prof.  Dittmar  has jpubhshed  an  admirable  work  of 
this  character,  small  and  yet  excellent  The  substance  of  this  work  will, 
ere  many  months,  be  in  the  possession  of  American  scholars*— the  Messrs. 
Appletons  having  now  in  tlw  hands  of  the  engraver  a  selection  made  by 
myself  firom  Dittmar's  work,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  Quin's  and 
Smith's  best  maps.  But  no  work  will  be  likely  to  supersede  the  great 
work  of  Spraner  ;  and,  although  too  expennve  to  be  generally  owned  by 
private  readers,  it  ought  to  bo  in  all  public  libraries. 

Next  to  a  Physical  and  Historical  Atlas  comes  a  large  and  anthentic 
Descriptive  Atlas  of  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Tk^  should  be  to 
the  readers  of  newspapers  what  Sprunei^s  should  be  to  the  readers  of  his- 
tory. And  such  a  work  is  the  admirable  atlas  known  by  the  name  of 
Stidery  and  published  also  by  Justus  Perthes.  Mr.  Stieler,  who  began 
the  work  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  been  dead  several 
yjMurs,  but  Mi^r  Stulpni^l,  the  younger  Berghetus,  and  Petermann  have 
risen  to  take  his  place,  and  a  new  edition  is  published  every  year.  There 
are,  I  think,  about  eighty  maps  in  the  work,  all  of  them  worked  out  from 
original  materials,  and  changei  every  year  with  the  advancement  of  geo^ 
graphical  discovery.  The  engravmg  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  remarkar 
ble  for  elegance,  and  a  reader  not  in  the  secret  of  the  painstaking  care 
which  distinguishes  it,  would  have  no  conception  of  the  value  of  the  Stieler 
maps.  They  are  stolen,  however,  in  Ei^land,  France,  and  America,  as 
weU  as  Germany  ;  sometimes  the  copy  is  engraved  with  twice  the  elegance 
of  the  original,  but  without  a  trace  of  originality,  excepting  where  the 
spelling  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

There  are  several  snudler  editions  of  the  btieler  maps,  consisting  of 
m<Mre  or  less  of  those  in  the  larger  one  bound  up  together.  I  wish  these 
were  better  known  in  America,  for  they  are  so  thorough  as  to  be  far  more 
valuable  than  the  most  of  the  atlases  which  have  currency  in  the  United 
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States.  I  oi^ht  to  saj  that  Stieler's  work  is  pablished  at  Ootba  in  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Finnish  languages,  as  well  as  in  German.  It  is  rery 
moch  to  be  r^:retted  that  the  hoose  of  Justus  Perthes  does  not  establish 
an  agency  in  America  to  circulate  their  publications  with  us  ;  an  English 
edition  of  Stieler  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  general  success. 

Still  another  want  is  met  in  the  admirable  Ancient  AUtu^  prepared  by 
Dr.  Menke,  and  adapted  for  use  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  classical  names  being  retained,  the  work  is  Just  as  well  fitted 
for  American  as  for  German  schools.  The  first  part  of  Spruner's  work 
is,  in  fiu^t,  an  ancient  atlas ;  but  Menkens  work  is  better  adapted  by  its 
siie  for  young  men  in  Uie  academy  or  college.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
price,  but  am  under  the  impression  that  it  can  be  imported  for  about  three 
dollan  of  our  currency. 

Justus  Perthes  publishes  also  a  small  Pocket  Atlas,  which  is  just  what 
its  name  specifies,  local  maps  of  Germany,  of  great  excellence,  and  a 
series  of  geological  maps.  Two  other  great  undertakings  which  this  house 
carries  on  are  Sydow's  wall  maps  and  the  school  atla^  prepared  by  the 
same  high  authority.  Major  von  Sydow  is  well  known  in  Berlin  as  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  geographical  direction  of  the  School  of 
War,  but  all  Germany  knows  him  by  his  excellent  wall  maps  and  schod 
atlases.  The  former  are  executed  in  the  same  style  adopted  by  Prof. 
Guyot,  although  our  countryman  has  by  no  means  copied  the  German 
maps.  SydoVs  school  maps  are  simple  and  chaste  in  execution ;  their 
chief  excellence,  howerer,  is  their  accuracy,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  reliabfl- 
ity  is  concerned,  the  Gotha  maps  may  always  <^allenge  criticism. 

Can  the  reader  think  of  any  field  not  corered  by  some  one  or  other  of 
these  rarious  sets  of  maps  ?  There  are  yet  two  to  which  I  will  but  briefly 
allude.  Dr.  Gmndemann  is  devoting  fire  years  to  an  AUoi  cf  Mis«ions, 
which  will  be  published  in  both  English  and  German.  It  was  b^un 
about  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  in  Got^,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  Dr.  Gruhdemann,  and  of  finding  him  not  only  a  cor- 
rect Christian  man,  but  a  man  thoroughly  competent  to  construct  a  map 
which  shall  clearly  lay  down  the  field  of  operations  directed  by  all  existing 
missionary  societies,  however  small. 

Another  important  work  carried  on  by  Justus  Perthes  is  the  monthly 
journal,  edited  by  the  great  geographer  Petermann,  and  devoted  to  re- 
cording the  progress  of  discovery.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  single  word  of  comment,  since  its  curculation  is  the  largest  of  any 
scientific  journal  in  the  world.  Every  number  contains  one  or  more  maps, 
and  no  one  can  follow  the  advance  of  geographical  science  from  month  to 
month  who  does  not  make  himself  familSir  with  the  columns  of  Petermann'd 
Mittheilungen, 

When  to  these  are  added  such  maps  as  Yan  der  Yelde's  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  like,  there  is  an  accumulation,  as  the  reader  will  see  at 
once,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  rival.  The  house  of  Justus  Perthes 
covers  the  whole  geographical  field,  and  should  any  new  want  arise,  they 
will  at  once  meet  it.  The  establishment  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
fifty  years,  but  it  has  been  constantly  expanding  in  a  healthy  manner,  and 
now  stands  stronger  than  ever.  Every  work  which  Uiey  publish  is  as  per 
feet  as  pains  and  hurfa  scientific  qualifications  can  make  it. 

W.  L.  Q. 
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TEACHING   FORTY  YEJLRS  AGO. 

Umox  Hill,  Kew  Jersey. 

MR.  EDITOR — ^I  began  to  teach  school  more  than  fortj  yeam  ago, 
in  an  old  log  school-house  sixteen  feet  bj  eighteen,  with  a  fireplace 
60  large,  that  it  woold  take  a  back-log  six  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  With  a  large  fore-fitick  and  plentj  of  other  wood,  it  wonld 
make  it  too  hot  for  the  boys  to  sit  on  the  ends  of  the  back-log  I  Primi- 
tive times  those  were.  The  trustees  were  seldom  elected ;  they  held  over 
until  called  together  by  something  of  importance,  like  the  advent  of  a 
new  teacher,  who,  if  he  could  wjrite  a  tolerable  hand,  could  read,  and 
cipher  a  little,  was  directed  to  go  round  the  neighborhood  and  find  how 
many  scholars  he  could  get  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  per 
quarter,  and  board  around.  Primitive  farmers  were  they  in  those  days  ; 
many  before  harvest  had  to  buy  their  bread  and  seed.  In  my  experience 
boarding  round,  I  passed  through  many  phases  of  society  among  the  first 
settlers.  Some  lived  very  well  and  used  cups  and  saucers,  knives  and 
forks.  Others  wonld  have  all  the  meat  cut  np  iik  small  pieces  on  an 
earthen  dish  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table  ;  each  one  had  a  fork  to 
dive  in  and  dip  in  till  all  were  satisfied.  With  an  onion  and  a  little  weak 
tea,  the  meal  was  ended. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  those  good  people  now  live  in  splendid 
houses,  and  huve  as  good  farms  as  any  in  lNew>  Jersey.  This,  in  1819, 
was  before  canals  or  railroads  had  opened  avenues  of  trade  or  travel.  In 
course  of  time,  the  geologist  informed  the  people  of  limestone  and  iron 
ore  ;  people  began  to  lime  their  land,  and  now  no  finer  farms,  nor  more 
beautifttl  scenery,  nor  better  school-houses  can  be  seen  than  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Jersey.  Less  than  a  mile  from  Budd's  lake  stands  a  good  farm- 
house where,  in  1820,  I  experienced  some  of  the  pleasures  of  boarding 
ronnd.  Frequently  I  looked  npon  the  stars  twinkUug  upon  me,  through 
chinks  of  the  \oga,  and  at  one  time,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  father 
of  the  present  owner  called  to  ns  in  the  upper  cham W,  '^  to  get  up  to 
breakfast,"  I  awoke  with  six  inches  of  snow  all  over  the  bed  and  over  the 
floor.  Primitive  times  those  were  I  Winters  were  dififerent  from  now. 
The  snow  covered  the  fences  with  a  crust  strong  enough  to  bear  the  sled 
on  which  the  farmer's  sons  wonld  draw  me  to  the  school-house. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  show  that  Education  has  im- 
proved and  advanced  with  the  improvements  of  other  branches  of  indus- 
try—arts, manufactures,  commerce,  or  whatever  has  added  to  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  country.  The  teachers  of  those  days  were  generally 
old  men,  too  old  to  labor,  but  considered  able  to  teach  school.  Yeify  little 
was  required  of  a  teacher.  He  passed  through  no  examination  other  than 
a  few  ordinary  questions  proposed  by  some  trustee.  Spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  were  generally  all  that  was  requiste,  and,  mdeed,  few 
persons  of  an  enterprising  mind  would  teach  school ;  only  the  old,  the 
lame,  and  the  lazy.  In  early  life,  the  light  broke  in  npon  my  mind  that 
my  destiny  was  to  teach.  I  began  to  qualify  mysebf  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  profession  ;  but  to  whom  could  I  apply  for  instruction  ?  All 
with  whom  I  had  an  acquaintance  knew  no  more  than  I  did.  How  I  suc- 
ceeded (without  assistance)  and  what  was  my  method  of  teaching,  I  hope 
to  give  in  a  future  communication.  Teacher. 
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EASTERN  STATES. 

YBSMOKT.-^The  8t«U  AgriralUml  CoU 
\^f%  htvinir  been  united  with  the  State 
Univeraity,  provirion  will  be  made  for  re- 
eeiviitt  yonng  men,  who  ere  deeiimie  of 
pareamg  the  ooune  of  ttudiee  eontem- 
pleted  b  J  the  Ute  met  of  Coogreea. 

—The  thirtjMteVenth  annuel  meeting  of 
the  Ameriean  Inatitute  of  loatniotion  oom* 
menoed  at  Boriington  on  Angast  7th. 
Dnrioff  the  flrat  daj  a  number  of  addreaaee 
were  Jelivered  on  ▼arions  topioi  of  minor 
importanoe,  and  in  the  eveninir  Mr.  M.  T. 
Brown  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Keading  aa  a 
Fine  Art"  An  intereeting  disousaion  upon 
"  The  PhMse  of  Claaeio  and  Soienttflo  Stud- 
iea  in  a  Liberal  Education*'  waa  held  on 
the  second  day.  Object  teaching  waa  also 
brought  forwMfd,  ana  a  practical  illastration 
given  by  Misa  Seaver  with  a  Juvenile  daia 
of  twenty.  Mr.  Caltcins,  of  Kew  York  city, 
explained  and  defended  the  system.  Edu- 
cation and  Beoooatruction  oame  in  for  a 
share  of  considerstion,  and  the  condition 
of  the  Freedmen  waa  discussed.  No  im- 
portant business  was  transacted,  and  the 
Institnte  a4Joaned  on  Aognat  10th. 

Ksw  Haicpsbibs.— The  following  gentle- 
men have  been  appointed  truatses  of  the 
Agricoltoral  College  by  Dartmooth  Col- 
lege:  President  A.  I).  Smith,  Gov.  F, 
Snivth,  Hon.  J.  A.  Esstman,  and  ex-Qov. 
A.  Colby.  The  fl  ve  trustees  to  be  appointed 
by  the  State  have  not  yet  been  deaig- 
nated, 

~The  ffronnd  for  the  gymnaaium  at 
Dartmouth  waa  broken  on  July  SSd. 
George  H.  Bisaell,  of  New  York,  gives 
$2i,000  for  its  erection.  The  snbMrip- 
tions  toward' the  Alnmnl  Hall  amount  to 
$8,000. 

— ^MAssAOHDinra.— Amherst  College  has 
been  quite  fortunate.  The  gifta  of  Dr. 
Walker  reach  $175,000,  and  other  bene&o- 
tors  swell  the  aggregate  to  a  mneh  larger 
sum.  Several  new  bniidings  are  contem- 
plated. The  salaries  of  the  professors 
nave  been  increased.  The  new  fteshman 
class  will  number  about  eighty,  and  will  be 
the  laiigest  that  has  ever  entered  the  college. 

—The  total  available  funda  for  the  Har- 
vard College  Memorial  Hall  now  amount  to 
$2S8,000.    $27,000  more  are  required. 

—At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Wes- 
leyan  Univenity  it  waa  stated  that  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Isaac  Rich  of  Boston,  to  give 
$25,000  to  erect  a  library  building,  pro- 
vided other  fHenda  of  the  U  niversity  would 
give  aa  much  more,  had  been  accepted, 
C.  C.  North,  Esq..  of  New  York,  having 
advanced  $8,000 ;  $8,000  of  it  beitiff  an  ab- 
solote  gift,  and  the  remainder  a  pleage  that 
he  would  stand  in  the  gap  to  that  amoont 


t 
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if  the  friends  generslly  proved  a  little  aWw 
In  meeting  Mr.  Bich'a  challenge; 

ComrxonoirT. — Hartford  is  about  to  en- 
ly  a  free  library.  The  late  Daniel  Wat- 
Inaon  beoueathed  $100,000  aa  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  wsa  to  be  applied  to 
the  purehMe  of  books  for  this  library. 
About  15,000  volumea  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  Ubni7  wiU  aooa  be  open  u>  the 
publia 

—Mrs.  Jamea  K  Colgate,  of  Yonken, 
N.  Y.,  haa  olfered  $15,000  to  the  Baptkt 
literary  Institute  at  New  London,  on  eoi»- 
dition  that  $75,000  be  added  to  the  amount 
by  other  frienda  of  the  InsUtutiou. 

Baora  IsLAXDi— The  Bhode  Island  In- 
atitute of  Instruction,  T.  W.  Btcknell, 
Eaq.,  PreaideBt,  hold  theb  sesalon  from 
the  10th  October  to  the  18th,  at  Pan- 
tucket;  the  programme  of  ezerolses  to 
consist  of  addresseei  lectures,  diseussionst 

Kaetieal  teaching,  and  mnaie.  Thia  will 
the  only  session  of  the  kind  held  thia 
veiu*,  and  its  directors  hope  for  an  interest- 
ing aeiiea  of  meetings,  and  a  large  attend- 


— The  City  of  Providence  haa  raiaed  the 
salariea  of  its  teachers.  The  Uigh-sofaool 
teachers  receive  $1,850  and  $1,800,  and 
the  grammar  maaters  $1,800  inatead  of 
$1,600  and  $1,500,  the  former  salariea. 
Asslstanta  In  grammar-oehools,  principals 
in  intermediate  achoola  and  female  teaoMn 
in  tlie  High-school,  receive  llfry  doUan  ad- 
vance of  year's  salaries— an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 

—Professor  Jamee  B.  Angett,  formally 
Professor  of  Modem  Languagea  in  Brown 
University,  and  recently  editor  of  the 
Providence  Jomma^  was  inaugursted,  in 
Aug«at»  Prsaident  of  Vennont  iJidvesiit;y. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 


Nbw  Youb— The  Alumni  of  Han^too 
College  are  endeavoring  to  raise  $^000  for 
a  library  hall.  Silas  D.  Childa,  of  Utica, 
lately  deceaaed.  left  bv  hie  will  $85/)00  to 
found  a  Protessorship  of  Agrioaltund 
Chemistry  and  $5,000  to  poronaae  neoea« 
aary  books  and  anparatua  for  the  same. 

—$85,000  have  late^  beem  givett  to  €kiM* 
see  College. 

—The  $100,000  subscription  for  Roches- 
ter University  has  been  completed  by  a 
gift  of  $86,000  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Harria  of  N«w 
York. 

The  Alumni  of  the  University  of  die 
City  of  New  York  have  aoeoeeded  in  ac- 
cumulating a  oonsiderabte  amount  towards 
founding  an  alumni  professorship^  The 
full  amount,  $40,000,  will  probably  be  se- 
cured within  three  yesrs. 

—The  Stau  Teaehera'  Aaoriation  met 
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at  Gen«vA  on  JaUr  Slst.  The  following  r»^ 
aolutioDA  were  adopted : 

EfMleed,  That  it  is  the  daty  of  the  SUte 
to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  all  the 
children  within  her  bordera^  by  th«  estab- 
liahment  of  a  syetem  of  ftee-aohooU,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  nnlversity. 

Utt^Utd,  That  a  jadicioiia  law  ahoald  be 
enacted  and  enforced  for  the  prevention  of 
truancy  andirregularity  of  attendance  upon 
the  »chooL 

SeteUfti^  That  thia  Asaociation  reeoiu- 
mend  the  formation  of  Aeademio  depart- 
menta  in  the  Pnblie  Schools  of  this  State, 
In  all  canes  where  the  number  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils  Bhaii  reader  it 
practicable. 

Um^lvtdy  That  the  nnmber  of  school 
hours  lor  the  younger  children  in  oar 
schools  should  be  lessened,  and  that  we 
recomoiend  freqrient  receraes,  and  the 
znost  ample  provision  for  healthftU  recrea- 
tion. 

Sfiolvtd^  That  we  commend  the  acts  of 
the  Legisiatore,  at  its  last  session,  in  rela- 
tion to  Normal  Schoot^t,  and  heartily  ap- 
crove  of  all  the  provisions  of  law  adopted 
by  it  for  the  formation  and  support  of  each 
schools ;  and,  further,  that  we  urge  upon 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  for 
the  location  of  such  school  the  importance 
of  actinsr  deoisivalv  upon  the  subject  at  as 
«arly  a  day  as  shall  be  practicable. 

JimoUed,  That  this  Aai<ociation  com- 
mends the  action  of  the  Legishitare  in 
making  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
teachers*  inatitutea,  and  that  in  our  judg- 
ment the  appropriations  for  such  parposci 
should  in  the  rature  be  very  largely  io- 
creased. 

Rfmlv€d^  That  the  salaries  of  school  oom- 
missioners  should  be  largely  increased,  and 
that  the  entire  time  of  these  efflcere  should 
be  devoted  to  the  specific  duties  of  their 
office. 

Jietolctidj  That  the  practice  of  paying  our 
toaclters,  especially  our  female  teachers,  so 
meagerl^,  is  d«e  m  a  great  degree  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  poet  of  instruction  by  so 
many  young  persons  of  insufficient  qualift- 
catioiM,  who  underbid  those  of  culture  and 
^xpeKence,  and  that  we  niige  upon  examin- 
ing officers  the  erection  of  a  higher  standard 
in  the,  exanU  nations,  and  a  more  rigid  en- 
forcement of  its  demandb. 

JEUtoiMdLf  That  wo  approve  of  the  estab- 
Kehment  of  a  National  Borenu  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  saltable  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Senators  and  itepreseata- 
•  tives  of  this  State,  in  the  national  Congress, 
urging  their  support  of  the  measure. 

Reaohtd^  That  we  recommend  tenchere  to 
use  their  influence  to  promote loouventions 
of  school  officers  and  parents,  on  behalf  of 
public  instruction. 

KeMilMd^  That  while  we  would  encour- 
A^Tc  Special  £<lucatiou  fer  the  pnrpone  of 
inore  tiiliy  preparing  our  youth  fer  useful- 
ness ia  tlie  various  fields  or  active  duty,  we 


do  nevertheless  most  sincerely  and  de- 
cidedly deprecate  the  ^wing  tendency  of 
the  times  toward  Special  education,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  regnur  and  systematic  train- 
ing in  all  the  bnnches  «f  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, 

— Some  changes  were  made  in  the  edito- 
rial corpe  of  the  New  York  Teachir,  It 
VMS  also  resolved  to  urge  the  formation 
of  auxiliary  associations  throughout  the 
State.  Miss  Seaver  gave  an  exhibition  of 
object  teaching  with  iier  ubiquitous  class. 
Some  impoitant  papere  were  read,  and 
the  discussions  were  usually  animated  and 
interesting.  The  Association  adjourned 
on  August  2d,  to  meet  at  Auburn  in  the 
8d  week  of  July,  1867. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  met  at  Geneva. 
The  question  of '^  rate-bills'^  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Jt4toUed,  Thatrate-biUs  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

Jim0l9ed,  That  the  State  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  should  at  once  be  increased 
to  at  least  IV4  niills  on  each  dollar  of  the 
valuation  of  taxable  propertv  in  the  State. 
as  equalized  by  the  State  Assessors,  ana 
that  in  each  district  where  the  public 
money  should  prove  insufficient  for  the 
payment  of  teachers*  wages,  the  balance 
should  be  raised  by  tax  levied  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  district. 

It  mat  tdto  0rd4rtd^  That  the  teaehen 
should  report  to  the  Commissionors  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  their  engage- 
ments, and  at  the  end  of  every  term :  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  the  reports,  that 
the  subjeet  be  returned  to  the  (Committee, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
blank  forma  for  reports,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  State  Superintendent^  and  report  in 
fiill  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

—This  year  the  University  Convocation 
held  its  meeting  at  Albany,  beginning  on 
August  7th,  and  contlnning  in  session  for 
three  dajrs.  Its  deliberations  afford  a 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  other  edu- 
cational associations  held  this  year.  In 
the  College  section,  composed  of  officen 
of  colleges  throughout  the  State,  Chancel- 
lor Ferns,  of  the  Univeraity  of  New  York 
City,  ofl^Tti.  a  resolirtion  that  in  the  com- 
ing examinations  for  admission,  plane 
geometry  and  additional  classical  attain- 
ments should  be  reouired.  This  was 
adopted.  It  was  also  aetermihed  that  no 
student  should  be  received  €d  tund§m^  but 
examinations  are  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  revise  the  present 
college  eurrieulufn^  and  the  following  were 
adopted: 

Ruoioed^  That  Mr.  Pratt  be  requested  to 
prepare  for  the  next  convocation  an  analo- 

us  presentation   of  the  corresponding 

»IIege  OurriottU, 

MetoUwly  That  these  tables  shall  show  how 
man;^  hours  in  the  entire  four  years'  course 
are  given  to  the  foUewingdasses  of  studies : 
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Pare  Mathemathics,  Applied  Mathematics, 
(einbniciii^  all  ph>'»ics  mathematically  treat- 
ed),  Natural  ScieuoeH  ^OliemUcry,  Geolo^, 
KoUny,  and  Natiiml  History) ;' Latin  and 
Greek,  Modurn  LanffiiageH,  Uiatory,  Rhe- 
toric and  Belle«  Lctiert^  MeoUU  aeience, 
Monil  Scieiico,  and  Kelig-ion. 

During  joint  aeaHion  a  committee  of 
tliree  were  appninted  to  report  at  the  next 
meeiiiijjf  "  On  tlie  true  theory  of  Normal 
SchooU  and  their  praotioal  relation  to  both 
the  Cmnuion  Schools  and  the  Academies." 
Tlie  tnctricul  a^'steni  waH  diMcu»aed,  and  the 
Government  rubuked  for  ita  hciticant  action. 
A  number  of  intcrcdting  papent  were  pre- 
sented, and  an  able  lecture  upon  teaching 
geo)(ruphy  was  delivered  by  Frof.  Gayot. 

Fkkxstltavia.— The  entire  endowment 
of  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Fa., 
amonnu  to  $140,000  after  deducting  tome 
losses  bv  the  Culver  fiiiliirc.  Toward  the 
Alumnal  Professorship  some  $15,000  have 
already  been  subscribed,  but  at  least  $15,000 
more  will  be  required  for  the  same. 

—The  State  Teachers'  Assooiation  met 
at  Gettysbnrgh  on  July  81st.  The  main 
matters  of  discussion  were  whether  Fenn« 
sylvania  could  fill  twelve  Normal  Schools ; 
should  the  sexes  be  separated  in  schools  ; 
and  the  proper  method  of  teaching  gram- 
mar.  No  decision  was  arrived  at  respect- 
ing liny  of  these.  The  best  action  of  the 
se»»ion  was  a  subscriptioa  for  five  sharea 
of  the  Gettysbnrgh  Memorial  Assoointion 
stock. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio.— Jay  Cooke  has  contributed  $25,000 
for  the  endowment  of  an  additional  theo- 
logical professorship  at  Ken  von  College, 
and  has  nominated  the  Rev.  l>r.  Bronaon, 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  elinrch  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  to  fill  the  chair. 

CoLOBADo.— Bishop  Randall  baa  seonred 
a  lot  consisting  of  five  aorea  of  eligible  and 


beautiful  land,  situated  within  the  limitn  of 
the  city  of  Denver,  upon  which  to  erect  ■ 
building  for  educational  and  retigioaa  pur- 
poaea. 

Indiana.— The  National  Teachers'  Con- 
Tentiou  began  its  sessions  at  IndiaimpoKs 
on  Auin^st  15th,  and  a4Jonmed  on  the 
17th.  The  attendance  was  full,  and  the 
paper*  read  appear  to  have  been  valuable, 
and  of  deep  interest.  We  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained a  complete  report. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

If  ABTLAN0.— TIm  Baltimore  AssociatioB 
for  the  moral  and  educational  impro%'emenc 
of  the  colored  people  baa  sveeeeded  in  ee- 
tablishing  eight  schools,  with  a  daily  at- 
tesdance  of  not  less  than  1,500  pupils. 

NoBta  Cabouna. — Agricultural  Collego 
Scrip,  to  the  amount  of  270,000  acres,  has 
l>een  issued  to  the  State  of  North  Carol! nn. 
This  is  the  first  scrip  tlnit  has  been  received 
by  a  Southern  State,  that  of  Vii|finia  being 
now  in  preparation. 

VimnriA.— Mr.  C.  H.  McCormack,  of 
Chicago,  has  given  to  the  Union  Theologi-^ 
Cttl  Seminary  at  Hampden  Sydney,  Prince 
Edward  county,  Virginia,  $80,000,  the  en- 
dowment of  a  professorship.  Mr.  McCor- 
maek  has  also  added  $5,000  to  his  contri- 
bution of  ten  thousand  lor  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  in  Washington  College^ 
J^xinsrton,  Va.,  of  which  Gen.  Lee  i» 
President. 

Misaiaaippf. — Oakland  College  has  a  per- 
manent fand  of  abont  $100,600,  the  most 
of  which.  It  is  hoped,  will  be  safe.  By  the 
first  of  January,  1867,  a  considerable  in- 
come will  be  derived  from  this  fund.  Oak- 
land has  also  permanent  improvements^ 
buildings,  etc.,  which  oould  not  be  erected 
for  any  thing  like  $160,000  at  the  present 
ratea  of  bnilcUng, 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR  attention  has  lately  been  called 
to  Welch's  Analysis.*  We  can  only 
speak  of  some  of  ita  peoaliaritiea— our 
space  will  not  permit  ut  to  treat  the  book 
exhaustively. 

The  author  saya  in  the  preface :  •*  We  have 
changed  the  old  nomenclature  wherever  it 
was  inadequate  or  meaningleea ;  yet  no  in- 


(n  AxALTSis  or  TRB  Kngusr  Bbrtcscs,  Duioskd 
rr^K  AnTAHCRD  Olambs.  Bj  A.  a.  WctTH,  A.M., 
(*riri(Hp>l  or  Michlipin  HUte  Normsl  ficfaool.  New 
York :  A.  8.  Itaruct  A  Co. 


novations  have  been  made  without  the  moat 
aeriona  and  nrgent  reaaona."  Again :  **  In 
completing  our  task,  we  have  been  i»- 
fluenced  neither  by  a  love  of  noveHy  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  by  a  foolish  at- 
tachment to  time-honored  errors."  Again ; 
'*  The  entire  system  has  been  thorenghly 
tested  by  teaching  it  to  advanded  classes  in 
the  State  Normal  School." 

The  object  of  all  grammatical  analysis  is 
to  teach  the  scholar  to  write,  speak,  and 
understand  his  language,  whatever  it  may 
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be.  The  principles  of  analyiis  are  for  the 
most  part  otiiversal  in  their  application ;  at 
least,  we  have  been  taught  thus  to  believe. 
We  may  be  in  error  regarding  the  tme 
office  of  analyniii ;  if  ae,  iv«  ahall  be  most 
happy  to  be  eorreoted. 

Who  thia  Mr.  Welch  is,  whose  office  it 
is  to  change  the  nomenclatnre  of  grammar 
only  for  the  moat  urgent  reasons,  we  have 
not  the  honor  of  knowing.  How  this  sys- 
tem has  been  tfaoronghly  tested  by  claraes 
IB  the  Normal  School  of  Michigan,  we  can 
hardly  understand.  We  had  supposed 
that,  as  a  rale,  scholars  in  State  Normul 
Schools  did  not  posaiess  the  qualifluations 
requisite  to  a  thorough  test  of  the  Enfrlish 
langaageand  its  grammaticul  analysis ;  but 
in  this  as  to  other  respects,  we  are  ready 
to  be  corrected. 

Unhappily  for  the  cause  of  Education,  we 
have  in  thii»  countiy  more  authors  than  Rtn- 
dent« ;  we  are  truly  a  nation  of  inventors ; 
every  American  feels  it  his  bounden  duty 
to  express  himself  in  season  and  out  of 
seat(on,  tiiinkingthat  his  peculiar  views  are 
full  OS  important  to  the  nation  at  large  as  to 
himself. 

The  old  maxim,  "  make  hante  slowly,"  is 
little  appreciated,  and  raiher  than  not  say 
any  thing  we  are  willing  to  contradict  oaser- 
lions  each  succeeding  day  of  existence. 

Of  the  sentence  *^  I  know  who  troubles 
you,"  Mr.  Welch  says:  *♦  Who  is  an  inter- 
rogative pronoun."  Why  interrogative  I 
In  all  languages,  without  a  single  exoep- 
Uon,  and  by  all  grammarians  of  any  note, 
this  word  vAo,  in  this  sentence,  is  called  a 
rtlaiwt.  It  remaiua  for  Mr.  Welch  to  dis- 
cover its  interrogative  character. 

We  protest  against  this  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  tim€'honor^  and  universal  defini- 
tions. The  answer  to  this  probobly  is: 
This  is  in  accordance  with  his  definition. 
Because  one  ohooseM,  contrary  to  a  univer- 
ml  notion,  to  assert  that  the  right  angle 
has  more  than  ninety  degrees,  and  then 
proves,  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a 
plane  triangle  is  less  than  two  right  angles, 
shall  triangulation  be  performed  accord- 
ing to  ills  dictum  f 

OtMoiU  the  author  says :  "  The  English 
verb  cannot  be  said  to  have  mode.  The 
so-called  potential  mode  is  a  collection  of 
words  oofiipletely  analyaable.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  principal  verb  (may^  am,  or 
mutt)  and  an  infinitive  limiting  tliis  verb." 

Tlus  idea  has  not  tlie  merit  of  novelty ; 


one  hundred  years  ago,  it  waa  referred  to  by 
different  authors— only  they  failed  to  Kce 
that  mode  was  thus  done  away  with.  The 
same  remark  might  with  equal  fitness  be 
made  of  the  Aorist  middle,  /-^ovAcv-vifiirv, 
or  the  pluperfect,  i$t-finXn nv-imv,  of  the 
Aorist,  /-^AAiv-M,  and  of  the  other  partn  of 
the  Greek  verb.  Equally  well  might  it  be 
said  of  the  plaperfect  of  the  Latin  verb  amo^ 
amav — eramvtj  which  is  made  up  of  the  im- 
perfect of  the  verb  sum  and  the  verb ;  it 
equally  applies  to  the  French  future  ^r&r- 
at,  formed  from  prcHent-indicative  and  the 
infinitive,  or  to  the  conditional  parUr-ais 
formed  fh>m  the  present-subjunctive  and 
the  infinitive.  The  Itiilian  futuro-iuiperfetto 
cred'tramo,  the  conditional  ered-erebbeno, 
etc ;  the  Spanish  tuitUi-^remot,  the  present- 
indicative,  first  pluperfect  aeord-amoty  etc., 
are  subject  to  the  same  remark.  The  Gor- 
man verb  which  has  a  perfect  analogy  to  the 
English,  and  whoso  genesis  is  the  fame  in 
its  formation,  comes  especially  under  this 
observation.  Tet  fair  scholars,  Grimm, 
Bdderloin,  Schlegel,  Bopp,  and  others  have 
never  made  this  wonderful  discovery.  The 
Sanscrit  is  liable  to  the  same  objection — ^the 
verb  ia  made  up  of  the  verb  to  be,  to  create, 
and  the  infinitive — the  verb  to  be  formed 
fh>m  a  root  and  certain  pronominal  ele- 
ments which  are  readily  explained. 

We  cannot  si-e  wliat  diffBrcnce  it  makes 
whether  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have  are 
ploced  before  or  after  the  infinitive.  The 
fault  resta  in  the  definition.  Mode  is  not 
a  change  in  the  form  or  termination  of  a 
verb  to  indicate  the  manner  in  wliich  it 
expresHCs  something  of  its  subject.  That 
the  English  verb  has  five  modes  or  ways  in 
which  an  action  or  circumstance  may  bo 
stated,  will  continue  to  be  taught,  Mr. 
Welch  to  the  contrary. 

Speaking  of  the  change  in  termination 
the  author  says :  **The  English  verb  in  its 
modem  use  affords  but  one  example  of 
such  change.  The  "Analysis"  wss  writ- 
ten to  be  used  in  oonnection  with  Clark^s 
Kew  Grammar,  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  this  observation.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  pronoun  thou  is  obnolete,  and  we 
think  little  of  the  reading  of  one  who  has 
come  to  such  a  conclusion.  Is  not  the  author 
aware  that  the  ehange  in  termination  is  not 
made  to  agree  with  a  subject  going  before, 
but  that  this  change  is  the  pronominal  ele- 
ment annexed  to  the  verb  to  denote  its  per- 
son and  number,  in  the  same  way  aa  in 
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Sansicrit,  Qreek,  Latin,  etoT  Mr.  Welch 
MTA  of  tenM :  '*Th«  praaent,  perfoet,  Mid 
put-perfect  are  eobetitutev,  bnt  are  not 
analyzable,  and  oonseqnentlj  muat  be  re- 
tained aa  tenaea.  But  the  fatnree  may  both 
bo  analyzed  and  taken  out  of  the  oonjnga- 
tion,  although  it  doee  not,  at  preaent,  aeem 
expedient  to  do  ao.*'  We  thua  have  the 
promiae  of  good  thinga  to  come,  when 
there  ahall  be  no  anch  thing  aa  tenae,  and 
perhapa  even  time  itaelf  ahaU  be  no  more. 
The  weary  schoolboy  ia  encouraged.  The 
grammarians  may  yet  do  aomethiog  for 
humanity,  if  not  for  the  humanitiea. 

On  page  97,  we  And  thia  pleasing  obeer- 
Tation.  **The  Engliah  verb  haa  no  po»- 
aive  voice.  In  place  of  such  a  voice  we 
have  a  neuter  sentence,  which  can  be  com- 
pletely analysed.'*  Why  always  thia  limit 
to  the  EngUah  verbt  Aa  we  have  before 
atated,  Banserit,  Greek,  Qerman,  the  Scan- 
dinavian family  of  languages,  Latin,  and, 
aa  a  sequence,  the  Somanee  languages  have 
the  aame  peculiarities— ihe  only  diiforence 
in  some  of  them  consisting  in  the  poeition 
ofthe  auxiliary  verb  and  the  aobjeok  The 
remark,  that  the  passive  voice  may  be  an- 
alysed, is  made  in  dosens  of  German  gram- 
man,  and  thia  voice  is  always  analysed  by 
the  Qermau  scholar,  but  he  does  not  for 
this  reason  sssert  the  non-existence  of  the 
pa^ttive. 

The  classification  of  the  irregular  verbs 
according  to  their  similarity  of  form  in  the 
past  teuse  and  perfeot  participle,  ia  evi- 
dently presented  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but 
aa  a  ^reat  improvement.  Ahn's  small  Ger- 
man Grammar  has  the  same  thing ;  though 
this  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Welch  should 
not  adopt  it,  and  it  has  decided  merit. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  work  that 
are  admirable  and  well  stated  ;  the  author 
has  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  and 
nice  thought  in  the  way  of  disposing  of 
many  difficult  phnwes  and  sentences  that 
have  been  a  aource  of  vexation  to  the 
scholar.  The  arrangement  of  the  topica  ia 
good,  the  gradual  development  of  the  sub- 
ject is  well  done,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
infinitive  and  present  participle,  the  most 
difficult  subjects  in  the  language,  roeritA  the 
attention  of  all  teachera;  while  hia  theory 
of  eomplsmmU  is  presented  in  a  masterly 
manner.  The  author's  remarks,  page  47 
and  48,  on  the  office  of  the  relative  as  a 
connective  are  not  in  our  opinion  correct, 
and  the  subject  fs  presented  in  a  more  logi- 
cal manner  by  Kiddle  in  his  analysis,  page 


66,  Brown's  grammar,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  work.  With  respect  to  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  worda  ikon,  hui,  and  other 
words  of  like  ehaneter,  them  will  always 
be  a  diflerence  of  opinion,  bat  hia  teaching 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Clark,  whose  gnras- 
mar  this  *^  Analysis'*  is  designed  to  fbttow. 
We  do  not  think  the  "Course  of  Tfroe'' 
the  best  poem  to  offer  for  analyris ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  taate,  about  which  there  may- 
be do  dispute.  The  pronouna,  the  forma- 
tive element  in  all  languages,  ais  well  elss- 
sified,  and  their  offleea  dearly  sUtad.  But 
the  faults  to  which  we  have  refcrved  will 
always  work  against  the  adoption  of  thia 
work  aa  a  text-book  in  our  beat  schools. 

It  is  generally  eonsidered  that  it  is  imip- 
propriate  to  commence  the  daily  exercises 
of  a  school  without  prayer.  Whether  the 
teacher  is  a  professor  of  religion,  or  not, 
there  is  a  respect  for  the  aet  of  worahip, 
which,  even  under  the  most  untoward  eir- 
cumstancea  should  not  be  disregarded.  It 
does  not  follow  that,  because  one  is  a  good 
teacher,  he  is  In  consequence  gifted  in  pub- 
lic prayer.  The  awkwardneaa  of  the  inex- 
perienced, has  often  produced  a  confnaioD 
in  the  devotional  exercises,  which  is,  to 
ssy  the  least,  highly  undesirable.  He  who 
foils  at  extempore  prayer,  natuniHy  turns 
to  a  Litur^  for  assistance,  obtaining  a  par- 
tial relief  in  the  nse  of  that  whieh  has  to 
be  repeated  each  day ;  and  often  stumUea 
into  more  grievons  embarrassment  on  find- 
ing thst,  in  selecting  the  Liturgy  of  one 
denomination,  he  hss  done  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  some  of  his  pupils,  or  their 
parents,  who  consider  some  other  denom- 
ination the  truly  orthodox  one. 

Now,  auppoBC  such  a  teacher  to  be  sup- 
plied with  WoTiAip  in  iU  S^iool^room* 
At  once  his  difficulties  are  at  an  end.  In 
this  he  has  all  the  verbal  helpa  to  prayer 
that  he  can  reasonably  at»k  for.  Not  one 
form  of  prayer,  to  be  repeated  every  day, 
fUiing  on  children's  eare  as  a  atale  formal- 
ity, bnt  a  fVesh  prayer  eveiy  day,  ready  for 
almost  every  variety  of  returning  need,  and 
expreased  in  language  ao  simple,  pointed, 
and  comprehensive,  that  children  can  unite 
with  their  teacher  in  thua  laying  their 
wants  before  the  Great  Father  of  all.  But 
the  prayer  ia  not  the  only  act  of  worehip 
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prDTid«d.  AeoomptnylDg  it,  and  inti- 
HMteiy  linked  with  it  in  id««  and  ezprea- 
aion,  ara  the  pleaaing  and  inatrnotive 
«xeroiaea  of  ainging  and  of  raading  the 
'Word  of  God.  The  leason  of  each  day  is 
«n  BOOM  partienlar  topie;  the  hyrana,  the 
paaaai^  of  3oriptiN«,  and  the  prayer,  all 
being  ao  seleeted  and  oonatmoted  aa  to 
bear  upon  eaeh  other,  to  throw  light  npon 
eaoh  other,  and  to  irapreaa  tbeae  who  engage 
in  the  worship  with  the  thought  that  true 
worship  ia  not  a  oiere  random  ntteraace  of 
devoat  thought,  but  a  reverent,  Kyetematlc, 
and  intelligent  approaeh  to  Ood. 

In  the  family,  too,  daily  prayer,  if  not  aa 
universal  a  enstom  aa  it  ought  to  be,  ia 
yet  one  that  eommaada  respeet,  and  ia,  to 
«  very  great  extent,  followed.  A  book 
which  Aimiahea  such  aid  aa  the  present 
pablieatioa  cannot  but  promote  the  gen- 
eral obfiervance  of  the  good  custom.  In 
many  families,  inexperience,  or  inability  to 
pray  '*  out  aloud,'*  haa  been  the  excuse  for 
a  neglect  of  household  prayer.  With  thiiT 
book  in  his  hand,  the  most  inexpert  jpa<«r 
famJlku  can  lead  the  devotions  of  his 
house  to  the  edifloation  of  all  who  are 
preaent ;  and  all  who  can  read  and  sing 
can  do  their  part  in  making  the  habitation 
vocal  with  the  sound  of  pmise.  Family 
prayer,  where  the  family  all  sing,  ia  im- 
meaaurably  better  than  where  there  ia  no 
ainging.  With  the  musical  notes  printed 
with  the  words,  as  they  are  here,  there  are 
ftw  families  in  these  days  of  pianoe  and 
eabinet  organs,  which  should  be  mute  at 
time  of  prayer. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book, 
is,  the  oharacter  of  its  prayers,  of  which 
there  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty,  each 
by  a  different  author.  Most  of  the  writers 
are  ministers;  the  rest  are  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, merchants,  statesmen,  military  men, 
and,  in  fact,  representativea  of  almost  every 
profession.  Whatever  may  be  in  the  fbtnre 
for  US  in  the  way  of  organic  union  of  the 
diiferont  sects  of  Christianity,  the  moat 
ardent  promoters  of  the  scheme  cannot  see 
that  such  union  aetoally  exists  now.  But 
in  these  prayers  wo  see  something  more 
valuable  than  the  mere  external  Ibrm  of 
union.  The  writers  prepared  them  without 
consulution  with  eaoh  other  aa  to  what  ex- 
pressions should  be  used,  or  what  petitions 
should  be  indited ;  and  from  each  one,  of 
whatever  persuasion,  goea  up  to  the  same 
Father  of  all  the  outpouring  of  hia  ohil- 


dren'a  wants,  In  such  terms  as  to  show  that, 
by  what  name  soever  We  may  be  called,  we 
are  one  when  we  bow  befbre  the  merey- 
aeat.  Such  a  ooUeotion  of  prayers,  pre- 
pared under  such  circumstances,  and  with 
such  reault,  would  of  itself  nsake  the  book  a 
truly  valuable  one. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Inexperienced 
teacher,  or  the  blundering,  timid  otterer 
of  household  prayer,  who  needs  the  help 
which  the  book  affords.  The  most  learned, 
tlw  meet  gifted  in  prayer,  will  find  it  an 
advantageoua,  aawell  as  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

Had  Louia  Napoleon's  work  on  Julius 
GBsar  been  written  by  any  ordinary  indi- 
vidual it  would  have  reoeived  Iwrely  a  pass- 
ing notice.  As  a  literary  work  it  is  inertia- 
tic,  aa  a  history  it  is  a  maaa  of  warped  and 
distorted  statementa.  The  author  aima  to 
give  the  life  of  Caaaar,  not  aa  he  was,  the 
destroyer  of  Boman  liberty,  but  of  a  hypo- 
thetical Cttsar,  the  creator  of  Boman  glory, 
the  greatest  of  ancient  benefactora  of  the 
human  raoe,  the 'precursor  and  fbresha- 
dower  of  Napoleon  I.  Such  being  hia 
purpose,  the  royal  hiatorian  can  hardly  be 
impartial. 

The  aecond  volume  of  the  history,*  com- 
prisiog  books  III.  and  IV.,  narratea  the 
Gallic  Wars  and  the  contemporary  events 
at  Bome,  covering  a  spaoe  of  eight  years. 
The  opening  chapter  ia  nominally  a  dia- 
cussion  of  the  political  causes  of  the  war, 
but  really  a  defense  of  CsBsar  against  the 
chaige  that  in  his  Gallic  and  German  cam- 
paigns he  aimed  at  supreme  power.  Had 
that  been  hia  object,  he  was  foolish,  says 
the  author,  to  continue  the  Gallic  wars  for 
eight  years,  or  to  undertake  the  doubtful 
expeditions  into  Britain  and  Germany, 
when  after  hia  early  victories  he  might 
Justly  have  returned  to  Bome  and  claimed 
a  triumph.  He  went  not  to  obtain  supreme 
power,  but  only  to  secure  that  honorable 
glory  resulting  flrom  aucoessfui  wars  in  be- 
half of  one'a  country.  The  second  chap- 
ter is  a  description  of  Gaul,  and,  though 
well  adulterated  with  Napoleonic  ideas, 
oontains  much  valuable  geographical  infor- 
mation, aa  the  author  haa  beatowed  much 
labor  upon  the  identification  of  ancient 
with  modem  localities. 

The  remainder  of  Book  111.  la  an  aooount 
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of  €«Mr*i  oampftif  DB,  foUowinir  with  great 
ezaotneM  th«  order  of  the  "Comment*- 
rieft,'*  of  whioh  it  is  in  irreat  meeiiare  oaly 
a  paraphraee.  The  historian  haa  employed 
enn^ioeers  to  examine  the  aoene  of  Caaar*a 
operatione,  and  by  proving  the  aoenrat^  of 
that  general's  statements  haa  rendered 
good  aenrioe  to  ancient  history.  Book  IV. 
18  a  reoapitnlation  of  Book  III.,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  events  oeeurring  at  Soma  ttcm. 
A.  U.  C.  eeft  to  705.  It  is  dao  to  CMar  to 
state  that  ho  tells  his  own  story  bettor  in 
Book  III.  than  Napoleon  tells  it  for  him  in 
Book  IV.  Tlie  omission  of  this  reeapitv- 
latton  would  have  added  to  the  symmetry 
of  the  work,  by  rendering  the  relation  of 
events  at  Rome  a  connected  narrative  In- 
stead of  the  wretch^  patchwork  that  it 
now  is.  The  volame  ends  with  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Rabioon  end  a  defense  of  this 
step.  Claiming  that  he  who  renders  war 
necessary,  not  he  who  declsres  it,  is  the 
author  of  war,  Napoleon  costs  the  odiom  of 
the  civil  war  npon  Pompcy  and  the  aristo- 
cratic party.  Ctesar  was  no  destroyer,  he 
was  the  snpporter  of  the  common  wealth, 
for  his  death  threw  the  whole  into  eonfti- 
sion. 

Throaghottt  the  work  the  author  mani- 
fests a  fondness  for  parsllelisms  between 
CSBsar  and  the  Napoleons.  At  the  close  of 
Book  III.,  chap,  ii.,  he  clinches  an  aiYpi- 
ment  in  behalf  of  centralization  by  a  long 
quotation  of  his  nncle^s  opinions.  On  page 
191,  he  compares  Cnsar's  first  descent  npon 
Britain  with  his  nncle*s  desoent  In  1804. 
He  forgets  to  add  that  the  attempts  were 
thoroughly  alike  in  results;  in  both  cases 
the  fleets  returned  without  gaining  any 
thing  but  loss  and  discomfort.  On  page 
545  we  learn  that  Cnsar  and  the  author  were 
alike  unfortunate.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Senate  and  Cnsar,  the 
former  shortened  the  tatter's  term  of  com- 
mand by  nearly  two  years.  Nspoleon  III. 
wns  in  like  manner,  as  he  thinks,  shabbily 
treated  by  the  Constitnent  Assembly,  as  sp- 
pears  by  the  following  note :  **  At  all  timea 
the  Assemblies  have  been  seen  striving  to 
shorten  the  dnrstion  of  the  powers  given 
by  the  people  to  a  man  whose  sympathies 
were  not  with  them.  Here  is  an  example. 
The  Constitution  of  1848  decided  that  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  should 
be  named  for  four  years.  The  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1848,  and  prodsimod  on  the 
20th  of  tlie  same  month.    His   powers 


ought  to  have  ended  on  the  SOth  day  of 
Daeember,  1852.  Now,  the  Conatitomit 
Asaembly,  whieh  foresaw  the  electioo  of 
Prince  Ifoois  Napoleon,  fixed  the  tamiBa- 
tioA  of  the  Praaidency  to  tha  aecond  San- 
day  of  tha  month  of  May,  1852,  thns  rob- 
bing him  of  seven  months.'*  He  mi^ht 
have  added  that  both  he  and  C»ar  took 
ample  satiafiMstion  by  treacherously  over- 
throwing the  Repnblio  to  whioh  they  owadr 
their  elevation. 

The  translator  dsservea  great  credit  tor 
hia  soocesa  in  distorting  oar  iangna^a. 
Napoleon  may  hava  need  good  Frenehy 
but  the  translator  has  vaed  execrable  Eng- 
lish. Vrom  his  improper  use  of  prepooi- 
tions  and  hia  mismanagement  of  tensaa,  we 
think  tiiat  English  is  not  bis  native  tongoe. 

The  child  being  "  father  to  the  roan/* 
and  susceptible  to  the  same  infiuenoea,  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  school  must  bring  to  bear 
npon  hia  pupils  infiuences  similar  in  kind 
to  thoi«e  which  have  proved  efficient  in  the 
government  of  men.  Hence  the  efficacy  of 
reports  snd  records,  and  tlie  various  other 
meana  which  every  teacher  "akilled  to 
rule*'  knows  how  to  use  in  cresting  and 
auataining  an  4tpnt  di  corpt  in  school.  We 
have  seen  nothing  bettor  adapted  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  especislly  among  young  chil- 
dren, than  ^*  Aide  to  School  Discipline." « 
They  must  be  very  efficient  botii  in  the 
discipline  of  soiiools  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  scholarly  pride  and  emulation. 
And  another  and  not  less  important  end  is 
gained  by  them.  Nothing  ser\'es  more  to 
advance  the  interesto  of  a  school  than  the 
creation  of  an  active  parental  intorest  i& 
whatever  pertains  thereto.  This  interest 
may  be  secured  either  by  bringing  the 
parents  frequently  to  the  school  to  note  its 
condition  and  progress— a  very  hard  thing 
to  do,  aa  every  teacher  can  testify— or  by 
bringing  the  school  daily  home  to  the 
parenta.  This  is  done  by  the  Aids,  and 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  arouse  at- 
tention and  interest 

The  "  Aids"  consist  of  a  system  of  oakds, 
CRicn,  and  OKxnnoAns,  representing  per- 
fect dayt^  fpMl»,  and  months.  They  are 
beantifnl  and  appropriate  in  desiirn,  and 
will  doubtleaa  be  inamensely  popular. 

(4)  Aim  to  School  nncinjss  fbeantlftillj  111b- 
■rtnstcd).  bv  whMw  may  b*  Mear«d  all  tbe  ynod 
rwnlta  of  School  Boeordc,  Wccklj  mmI  Momlilsr 
Keports  And  flUtod  l*TfMS,  wttTi  rrMt  Keoonmj  nf 
Ttme  and  Ubor.  Now  York  :  J.  W.  f  ' 
A  Co.    Frico  por  Mi.  $!.& 


AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 


No  one  thing  oondnoet  more  to  the  good  difldpline  of  a  School,  and  the  adranocment 
of  its  individual  members,  than  the  keopin|g^  of  a  strict  aooonnt  of  the  daily  deport- 
ment and  schoUirship  of  each  pnpiL  let  few  teachers  keep  more  tUan  the  re- 
quired record  of  attendance.  The  reason  is  plain*  The  multiplicity  of  duties  which 
tniong  upon  them  during  the  allotted  six  hours,  entirely  precludes  their  making  the 
proper  entries  until  recess  time,  or  after  the  dose  of  the  School.  The  record,  if  kept 
at  all,  must  then  bo  made  up  from  memory,  and  of  necessity  with  questionable  accuracy. 
Consequently  the  moral  force  of  the  record  is  lost.  This  evil  is  sometimes 
avoided  and  accuracy  secured,  by  making  the  entries  immediately  after  each  exerdse. 
But  a  teacher  having,  as  is  often  the  case,  twenty  or  thirtv  differont  daily  exerdses, 
1^  devoting  two  or  three  minutes  to  making  the  record  of  each,  must  spend,  in  this 
-way,  at  least  one  Sixth  of  the  school  day.  This  time  can  ill  be  spared  from  other 
duties.  And  the  loss  of  time  does  not  end  with  the  day.  Once  a  month  or  oftener, 
the  teacher  must  spond  many  weaiy  bonis  adding  up  and  average  aooounts,  and 
making  reports  to  parents. 

By  the  use  of  the  AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DI8CIFLIHB,  all  this  drudgery  is 
avoided,  much  valuable  time  is  saved,  a  wholesome  stimulant  is  anorded 
to  pupils,  and  parents,  being  inibrmod  eaeh  night  how  their  children  have 
passed  the  day,  are  led  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  School. 

A  further  benefit  is  secured.  Many  school  children  are  too  yoong'^to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  significance  of  a  simple  mariK  or  figure.  Thoy  require  samethinff  tangi- 
ble—something that  th^  can  take  home  and  show  to  their  paien  ts  sad  Mends  when 
they  have  done  well,  and  which  if  they  fail  to  obtain  by  negligence  or  misconduct, 
will  bring  upon  them  immediate  exposure.  This  system  is  consequently  more  effl- 
dent  than  ordinary  records,  besides  being  more  popular  with  parents  and  pupils  as 
well  as  with  teachers. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  waya  The  foDowIng  will  suit  the  majoritj  of 
Schools:— In  tho  morning  each  pupil  receives  a  CABD,  (five  merits,)  to  be  forfdted 
during  the  day  in  case  of  mitd^Tn^^n^r  or  fidlure  in  redtation.  When  flve  of  those 
cards  are  obtained,  they  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK,  (twenty-five  merits,)  represent- 
ing  a  perfect  School  Week,  four  Gheekl  aie  in  like  manner  exchanged  for  a 
CERTIFICATE  CF  MEBTT,  representhig  one  hundred  merits,  or  a  perfect  ifon^A. 
These  Certificates  bear  the  pupil's  name  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number 
held  at  any  time,  will  show  the  pupil's  standing  in  the  School.  If  a  prize  is  to  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  a  year,  tliere  can  be  no  dlfliculty  o  r  posribility  of 
mistake  in  determining  to  whom  it  belongs.  And  the  deddon  being  made  in  public, 
each  pupil  exhibiting  the  Certifiuates  which  he  holds,  no  suspldon  of  ikvoritism  can 
possibly  arise. 

The  Aids  are  beantiftaUy  iUiuninatedt  behigprinted  in  the  Vational  Cobrs, 
end  are  beautifhl  in  design.  The  Certificates  In  themselves  axe  prises  which  every 
child  will  admire  and  cherish. 

The  Cards  and  Checks  are  printed  on  stout  paper,  snd  may  be  used  many  times 
This  makes  the  tjvlom  veir  cheap. 

Each  set  contahis  100  Cartificatas»  ISO  Cheeks,  250  Cards,  and  \n  addition, 
100  Single  Meriti  end  Half  Merits,  to  be  used  when  deemed  advisable.  Price 
per  set,  fl  96.  When  sent  by  Mail,  prepaid,  $1  85. 

J.  W.  SOHEEHDBEHOBN  &  00.,  PablisherB, 

490  Broome  Street,  N.  T, 

TAGGABD  A  THOMPSON,  29  ComhUI,  Boston,  Agents  for  New  England. 
8PEAEMAN  A  PROCTOR,  6  Custom  House  PUce,  Chicago,  IBa 

HENDRICKS  A  POTTER,  63  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


L  QOODBIOH'S  OHILira  UNITED  STATE& 

Friee-ntaa,  M  eento;  nAuHmat,  tf 

n.  BERABiyS  UNITED  8TATES-to  1865. 

Frioe-fetell,  •!.»;  wbotanto,  M 

m.  TONGA'S  ANOIENT  HISTOBT. 

Prioe-ntaO,  •!.»;  whalwrie,  M 


L 

GOODRICH'S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

tednlgnedtstbefkntbodkof  HistofylbrehOdraii.  Itbaa  k»g  beoD  a  fiiTorlte,  and 
has  a  wondefftaUy  extenslfe  demand.  Tlie  autiiorti  atyto  of  naixatfon  ii  intneBtiD^  and 
hli  aaeodotes  are  moit  ha|ipy.  The  iCiwtnittODfl  are  aDoommon  and  ImpreeaiTe.  Tbe 
book  Is  Jut  the  right  ilie  tor  Primariaiia. 

IL 

DERARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ifl  a  Umo  Tolomeof  90S  pacm  noat  taatefUly  fllo^trated.  It  la  written  in  a  ifyle  which 
cannot  Adl  to  interaat  and  Instmot  the  jrapiU  *'Tbe  author  to  a  gracefhl  andTtvId 
writer,  with  rare  aUll  in  coodeosation."  In  thla  book  the  cnireat  of  events  are  Ibliowed 
down  to  the  present  time.  A  roviewer  says,  '*  it  is  gratuyin?  to  make  the  aoqualnUaee 
of  an  historian  whose  statements  are  flustfl,  and  who  calls  things  by  their  ri^t  names."  - 

HL 

YONGE'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
MAHOMETAN  CONQUEST. 

The  stody  of  Ancient  History  has  been  too  ffensrally  ne<;lected  in  oor  schools,  beeaose 
books  on  the  sabtect  have  hitherto  been  too  huge,  oontainiiur  masses  of  dry  and  oninter- 
esUng  details.  Miss  Tonge,  the  well-known  aathor  of  **The  Heir  of  Redclyflb,"  has 
provided  a  remedy  in  the  pnbUcation  ot  her  Landmarks  of  History. 

The  plan  of  the  book  Is  to  bring  together  the  eyenta  most  necessary  to  be  remembered 
in  ancient  history,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  and  coarse  of  the 
"Changing  Empfarea''  of  classical  ttmes.  In  the  space,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
mach  detail  When  anecdotes  have  been  Introdaced,  they  are  snea  as  lead  to  the  better 
comprehension  of  the  diaracters  and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  great  men  of  old. 

The  ntyle  of  the  book  is  pleasant^  and  will  create  a  aesire  fbr  larger  historical  work& 
It  mnst  beget  an  earnest  love  lor  the  sta4y  of  history.  Its  fluwbiatlQg  Infloeooes  win 
draw  the  yoan?  beyond  the  trashy  novels  of  the  day,  and  create  a  lasting  taste  for 

Kofltable  readme.    As  a  text-book  Ibr  the  stndy  of  history,  a  refbrence-book  Ibr  the 
me  or  school  llDrary,  or  even  a  dass  reading-book,  this  volome  will  prove  acceptable. 


Ck>ples  of  the  above  named  books  wiH  be  mailed,  prepaid,  lor  examinatioii  with  a 
view  to  totrodootion,  at  the  Ibttowlng  rates:  Child's  u.  S,  60  cents;  Berard^  CT.  & 
f  1.00;  ToDj^'s  Ancient  History,  $1.00. 

When  or.lered  in  qoantitles,  tor  Introdnetion  ox  jtni  nse  m  schools,  they  will  be  sent 
by  express  at  one  half  the  retail  prices. 

COWPERTHWAIT  ft  CO.,  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  ft  CO., 

So.  26  aouih  Sixth  8u,  FhOaddpkia.  Publishers, 

Ifo.  400  BroomeSL,  NewTork. 


OLBVEIiAND'S  STANDARD  SBRISS. 


A  COHP&IVDiqM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

CHBQNOLQQIOAIXT  ABBAHOBD. 
From  Sir  John  MaadaviUe  to  William  Oowpcr.— 776  i»ge& 

IL 

BNGLISI  LITBBATUBl  OF  THl  NIHBTllHTH  OINTUBT, 

tmnumao  td  Cmof  ]>waukd  ^kd  "Lmtn  Avibobs  or  no  Fmn  Baim  ov  tbm 

If  mxxBna  CnrvxT,— 778  pag^ 

III. 

A  OOMPENDHTM  OF  AMEBIOAN  LITEBATUBE, 

irpov  tm  AAiu  ruur,  BaimAoiir« 

Tht  Obiaf  DieaiMd  and  lamg  Wrikn  of  o«r  Oouitry.— 784  pages. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  OLASSIOAL  LITERATURE, 

OoHfnnirG  ov  Cboios  Extbaois,  Tbavblatsd,  raoM  no  van  Obbk  axd  Bomam  Wxnni^ 
wm  BiM&ipmoAX.  SKstamn,  Aboouxn  of  Tbbib  Worn,  no,  »a--d28  P«9m^ 
Past    I. — Greek :  from  Homer  to  Longinus. 
Past  II.— Latin :  from  Plaatus  to  Boethins. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 
FBKUMorAST  nmanAtiom  ov  bach  rcmm ;  voob  ctrioal  ajtd  BXPLAirAioBT;  ah  ihvbe  fa 

TD  IVBaOf  or  PABABOM  LOfeV;    ABD  A  TBBBAI.  XTOBZ  TO  AI&  HOI  rOBMa— 668  JMgM. 

H7MNS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

-WITH  AFFBOPBUTX  BELECTIOKS  FROM  8CRIPTUBE,  AKD  TUIIE8  SmTKD  TO 
THE  METRES  OF  THB  HTMNS. 

Tb«  Hymns  In  thto  «ol1«etloii,  on«  of  wbtofa  It  adapted  to  aacb  day  of  tha  jaM>,  bare  b«en  aalMtad 
hf  Profenor  CleTeland  with  remartiably  good  taate.  Borne  of  them  are  ffimlllar,  and  will  be  loved 
and  aang  as  long  ai  the  Engifoh  language  endureai    The  reit,  ealled  from  the  ffreat  atoi^  In  bis  poa- 


i«aBl«in,  Are  the  ehotoest  that  ean  be  foand.  lo  Hterary  merit  and  poette  ezeellence,  it  !•  the  rer/ 
Wet  aeleetloo  ofSeered  L/rlca  extant  In  the  seleetlon  of  tanea,  Profeesor  Cleveland  baa  eonflned 
himaelf  to  a  few  good  old  tunes,  eaaj  to  be  sang,  and  fsrorltca  with  all  denomlnatloBi,    It  is  an 


r  Cleveland  baa  eonflned 

, -    ,    i  be  sane  and  fsrorltca  with  all  i 

ISoio^  Bubstaatlally  booBd.— 87afMgea. 


These  books  haye  been  warmly  recommended  by  the  first  scholars,  critics,  and 
educators  of  oar  land,  and  have  been  introdnoed  extensively  into  onr  high  schooLi 
and  colleges. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  upon  finer 
paper,  and  bound  in  Tarions  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  library. 

PR  ICES  I  BBTAn.     Wbolbbaib. 

OOMFENBIUM  OF  ENetlSH  LITERATURE $S  fiO  $8  10 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY , 9  SO  8  10 

COMPRNUiUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE....^ S  60  9  10 

COMPENPIUM  OF  CLAS:)I(^AL  LITERATURE 8  60  8  10 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON  (Notes  md  Index) 9  60  9  10 

AboveSvols.  bound  In  mor.  cloth  extra,  per  toL 8  00  9  80 

•*    ••  •*         iMlfeaif  extra,  per  vol 4  60  8  60 

••    •  «         baifmor.         **  488  8  95 

HTMNB  FOR  SCHOOLS,  with  TUNES T5  00 

We  will  Bup^  Teachers  at  the  WhdaaU  Prices.    Copies  by  mail  at  retail, 
.  postage  paid.    They  are  without  rivals.    Not  being  required  to  take  the  place  of 
oC]icanixx>ks  in  use,  we  irUroduce  them  at  wholesale  prices  only. 

J.  A.  BAS0S07T  ft  00., 

51A  ARCH  ETIUBBT,  PUIIjAh 

J.  W.  80HSRKEBH0BH  ft  CO., 

430  BHOOMB  STABBT,  If.  T., 

PUBLIBHEBS. 


THE  EUBEKA  UQUID  SLATING. 

(MYvam^  DTTBimos.  t,  w.  lainvtBiioBir  it  oo^  VAircrAonmaH./ 

MAUS  A  8IIRFACB  WHICH  EITAU  THE  lEST  WALL  8UTES. 
It  is  pwlitotly  Blaoki  n«T«r  OnutblM  |  alwmyt  noudu  Hard  and  Smooth. 

It  is  vnocewfulljr  AppHad  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  sorface,  and  la  invAlaable  in 
renovuting  old  wooden  Block hoarda.  It  has  been  used  for  more  than  ten  yean  in  some 
of  the  best  Publie  Sohoola  of  New  Eu|||<and,  and  the  anrface  la  aa  aiuooth  and  perfect 
fww  aa  when  it  waa  firat  applied.    Thiii  provea  ita  darabilitr. 

It  is  aocnrely  put  np  in'  tin  cans,  and  may  be  aafely  sent  by  ezpreaa. 

It  is  eai*ily  applied.  By  foUowinir  acoompanying  directions,  any  teacher  may  apply 
the  Enreka  bUdng,  and  make  a  p^rftd  SUtU  9ur/ao$^  wonderful  in  eolor^  tmootktust^  «md 
durabUii^, 

PriM  fl.78  par  Pint|  $8JM  par  Q^uurt. 

Five  f»er  cent  diacoant  on  five  frallons,  and  ten  per  oent.  on  ten  {^Uona,  or  more. 

One  pint  will  prepare  about  thirty  so.  ft.  of  surface ;  hence  it  makes  a  very  ehe^ 
blackboard  Hurface.  In  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  eonveo- 
lent  places,  we  can  send  a  peraon  to  apply  it,  upon  reasonable  tenua. 

tsr  Do  not  confound  the  EUREKA.  LIQUID  8LATINQ  with  slating  known  br 
other  names,  or  manufactured  by  other  peraons.  For  this,  like  most  other  really  exoet- 
lent  articles,  has  ita  imitations.    Rut  no  other  slating  can  produce  tJU  p€rf»eUw  smuoiJL 

Troniinent  teachers  and  school  offlcers  In  every  part  of  the  oonntry  have  ao  tbor> 
oughly  tested  it,  that  we  do  not  besiute  to  warrant  the  EUBEKA  SLATING. 

TeatlaaoMjr  Ibr  tlie  BVRBKA  1J[<^VID  8I.ATIirO. 

Oaubwvm,  Iu..  April  11. 1S6C 
Within  the  past  vesr  I  have  used  a  terypA  qnsntlty  of  the  •*B(ireks  LfeuM  BlsUnc,**  csirytng  If 
with  me  to  restore  old  and  to  make  ri«w  blaeklMiarda,  m  I  vl«lt  the  flch«M»ls  or  my  eoanij,  and  In  ewry 
liistano«  it  has  clven  iierfcct  sstisfftoUon.    I  thsll  continue  Its  aw,  believing  it  the  bnt  prepanticsi 
now  made  for  bisckboani  purposes.  J.  H.  KM APP,  Co,  Supl,  t^Sokoalt,  Kmom  Oa^  liL 

I  sbsll  tske  pUasnre  la  reoonmendlnc  tbe  **  Knreka  Slating  **  wkenever  sn  onportnnliy  praseatia. 
NEWTON  BATEMAN,  StaU  SupL  Pub.  /iMlrecdon,  JIUmmM. 
Tbe  Eaieka  Uquld  Slatlog  will  alwsvt  dve  satiKflution  when  pmperiv  appVed. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBBICK,  8upt  >»&.  ichooU,  Bodom,  Mam. 

SooTB  Roeiov.  IfAasL 
We  have  esed  Rorsks  Lleiltl  Slating  opon  sil  our  bisekhosrds  sloos  1964,  sad  I  do  not  beritate  %t^ 
taj  tbey  are  superior  to  the  bsst  stone  sistea— G.  G.  CLAEK.  iArster  Biglovo  grammar  StAouL 

Alszajcvu  laauiuia,  Wnm  PuoKa,  N.T. 
Tour  Eareka  Liquid  Slatlag  Is  wonderftiL    I  applied  it  to  some  old  blaekhniirds.  siid  It  Is  very 
Bssrly  like  a  stone  s|m*.  O.  B.  WILUS,  PrtneipoL 

Caiosea,  Ilu,  Marrh  10,  ISflflL 
During  tbe  last  fifteen  yesn^  1  bsve  used  blsekbesrdi  of  simoet  every  sort;  tiio^  made  of  varioaa 
kinds  of  W(Mid«  and  diffSpreat  kinds  of  wsll.  snd  eosted  with  s  variety  of  preparatfonB.    I  hsve  also 


oaed  tbe  qiiairy  slate.    For  tbree  yenrs  past  I  have  used  buth  biisrds  snd  plsnter  of  Psris  wsll,  eosted 
■  ■  "■    "  g,"  aim  have  fonnd  tliem  superior  to  any  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prtn.  Prep.  Dept  CMcago  Untntnitf. 


Tbkpui  Oaova  Fbmalb  BncnrAav,  SaaAToea,  V.  T. 
Ify  bisekhoards  were  sisted  sbout  six  yesrs  sgo,  snd  thc-y  sre  yet  in  perfeet  eondlUon.    There  Is 
nothing  equsl  to  tbb  Liquid  SIsUng.  (Bkv.)  L.  F.  BEECUEK  (D.  D.).  PrineipaL 

CniOAOO,  ILI^  May  17, 18ML 
A  ssmple  of  tbe  **  Eureks  Liquid  Slstlnif  hss  been  In  use  In  the  school  under  my  ehante  for  six 
month*  or  more.    I  tbink  It  tbe  bert  eoattng  for  blaf^kboards  1  bnve  ever  used,  in  the  ctMin«  of  tea 
yesrs'  tescblng.  GEO.  D.  BBOOMELL,  Prit^  JXearbom  SckocL 

ICnrnsoTA  BrAn  Nobmal  Scnoot,  WofoirA,  Ifaieb  18»  186A. 
The  blackboards  In  this  Institution  are  flnished  with  **  Bureks  Uquld  Slating  ^  many  of  tbem 
have  been  in  nse  nearly  two  yean^  and  are  giving  entire  sattofNCtion.  When  pmiierly  S|iplled.  this 
ooniposltlon  leaves  nothing  to  be  desirefl  In  the  vray  of  s  ficrfiBCt  blackboard.  It  la  equal  to  the  beat 
Vermont  and  Leiilicb  Siatea,  besides  lieing  much  more  eeooomicaL  I  most  cbecrfkilly  recommend 
thU  preparation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest  WM.  F.  PHELPS,  PHncipaL 

Oalbbubo,  Iu»,  April  aa,  1S'>4 
I  have  tried  the  *  Enreka  Liquid  Slating**  npon  tbe  blaekboards  In  my  schoolruoin,  snd  bsve  no 
benltation  In  pronouncing  it  s  tniMrior  article  hw  blackboard  aurlicai     It  It  eertsinly  a  great 
dUtideratwH,  J.  V.  N.  STAN  DISH,  Pro/.  MaihM.  and  AHr^ftUfmy,  Lombard  UM^ergaf. 

AuBOBA  IifSTmm  aks  Cuibk  Skmihabt,  Avboba,  III.,  Msy  IS,  t8<»& 
We  have  nsed  yoar  **  Eureka  Liquid  Slstlng**  snd  it  gives  entire  satlitfjetlon.    It  mnkos  sn  exeeUcBt 
blsekboard-botter  than  any  thing  else  we  hsve  tried.  G.  W.  QUEUE AU  (A.  II.).  PrineipaL 

Natxokal  BiTsnnBBS  Collbob,  Chioaqo.  Msy  {&,  ISM. 

It  sflWda  ua  much  pleasure  Is  speak  In  tlie  hlgheat  terma  of  Uie  **  Eureka  Liquid  Slating."    We 

have  used  U  In  our  four  College  Buildings,  with  a  dnlly  attendance  of  1,490  atudenta,  and  can  say 

that  it  has  exeeqided  oar  hopes  in  regard  M  fineness  of  surfiice  and  dnrsbillly.    We  have  used  It  o« 

common  walU,  and  upon  olu  blaekb(«rdSb  snd  In  both  esses  it  has  given  tiie  most  nerfeet  satisfiMtioa. 

'   H.  6.  EASTMAN,  LLD^  Prsaideni;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  SeoreUuy, 

SPlASafAK  A  PBOOTOB,  8oLi  Aomrs  lOE  m  Wbt, 

tt  Cnstona-Hoaae  Place,  Clslc«|p0. 

J.  W.  BOHSBHSBHOBir  A  00.,  MANvrAomiBS.        

*30  'Brooma  MimtTMaw  Yaalb 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERT  TOWN  OF  THE  UNION  FOR 

^Mgw0of  IS  (^$vtxnmtnt  and  ^m^  of  iixt  Hi.  ^. 

A  C0MPREHBN8IVS  VIEW  OF  tHB  RISB.  PROGRB^  AlO)  FRKSE37T  OBOAN- 
IZATI027  07  THB  8TATB  AND  NATIONAL  OOYBRNBIBNTS. 

It  contains  the  minimum  of  Uw  whkh  every  citlaen  sboald  po«eM  to  enable  Urn  to  diiebaise 
with  lutelUgcnoe  and  fidelity,  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  eoodnct  his  priTsto 
affaire  with  perHect  safety  to  himself  and  Jostloe  to  othere.  It  has  been  sobmitted  to  tiie  criticism  of 
the  ablt^  Jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  ol^ects  most  heartily.  A  perosal  of  the  table  of  contends 
and  a  single  chapter  wtli  convince  any  intelligent  rotor  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented. 

It  is  stbiotlt  a  sitbsobiption  book.  Reliable,  actlre  men  and  womon,  who  wish  to  do  good  and 
make  money,  can  do  both  by  canvassing  for  this  book.  Some  at  oar  Agento  are  making  over  $1C0  a 
weelc  A  drcnlar,  giving  Title-page,  Table  of  Contents,  Testimonials,  and  Specimen  pages,  with 
Agency  documents,  will  be  sent  on  application.  Terrltoiy  carefhlly  assigned,  and  liberal  Indoooments 
offered  to  Agents. 

J.  V.  SGEBSMEBHOM  &  00.,  Pablidien,  430  Broome  St,  N.  T. 

llTestem  Poblleherst  ApeakaaaB  dk  l*r«etort  •  Cnetoas  !!•■••  Ptace»  C»ilca«o. 

AMEBIGAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLT, 

DEVOTED  TO  POPULAR  INSTBUCTION  AND  LTTEBATUBE. 

%  4  \     %9  * 

This  Is  a  flrstdass  Journal,  nsefhl  to  all  who  are  directly  or  remotely  Interested  la  Bdncatioa. 

Among  the  original  papers  in  the  September  nnrober,  are,  «*  Liberally  Bdocated,"  by  Mr.  Spalding. 
•'Isometrlo  Drawing,'*  by  Prot  Plympton;  **  Professor  Alphonio  Wood  In  California;"  •*  Chemical 
and  Physical  Manipnlatlon,"  by  Mr.  Phtai;  *'The  ThgltiTe,*' a  Dfakgne.  by  Miss  Barbonr;  "Henry 
Hndson,**  by  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Bdltorlals  on  "Keys  to  Saooees  In  Modem  SchoUwtic  Enterprises ;*t 
"  Perverted  Bdncatton;**  *«  Joumallstie  Honesty."  Letters  from  William  L.  GagSb  now  in  Germany, 
and  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Tale  CoUege.  Itomsofwhat  Is  newia  "Sdence  and  the  Arts^"  "^Bdncational 
Intelligence'*  from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  ftt>m  Bagland,  Ii|||aad«  ftanee,  Rnsala, 
Greece,  India,  Sandwich  Islsnds,  and  HaytL  Several  candid  reviews  of  Books.  Cholse  selections  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  Magadne. 

It  contains  elaborate  aooounte  of  new  School-Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Sbc,  Ac,  with  a  complete  prioo 
list  of  all  the  articles  usually  reqnirsd  for  school  use.  Also  a  dassUed  list  of  Teachers  whoareseekteg 
positions.    *'  No  Bdacator  can  aflbrd  to  be  wltiiont  It,"  and  "  all  will  be  pleased  with  it" 

Terms,  per  annum,  $1  00.    fVQpedmens  mailed  prepaid  for  TyriLTB  Cnrra  (four  rsd  stamps). 

J.  ¥.  SQHESMEBHOM  &  00.,  PablisherB,  430  Broome  Bt,  H.  T. 

''^mmm  ^tlxml  §mtikU,''  gmnm  1855, 

IS  A  RELUBLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  : 

(1.)  To  aki  all  vrtio  seek  well^iuallfled  Teachers.  Principals,  School  OfBoers  and  Heads  of  VamlUes 
ahonld  send  ftUl  particulars  of  what  Teachers  th^  want,  and  ask  for  the  '*  Teachers'  Balletin.** 

(2.)  To  represent  Bducated  Teachers  who  desire  posiaons.  The  demand  for  experienced  Teadiera 
Is  good,  espedslly  for  those  who  teach  Claasles.  Militoiy  Tactics,  and  Music.  Professors  of  Music  and 
snpertor  Female  Musle  TMchen  are  always  In  damaad.   All  Teachers  ahould  have  the  *' Appllcatioa 


(3.)  To  give  parsnte  faiformatkm  of  good  Schoola.  Facte  concerning  Schoola  are  properly  dasslflod 
and  are  promptly  submitted  to  those  who  seek  Schools  for  their  children  and  vrards. 

The  rtliabUUy  of  the  *•  American  School  Institute"  Is  amply  vouched  for  by  vrell-knowu  Bdncaton 
and  business  men  in  all  sections  of  the  country.    This  testimony  wUl  be  sent  when  desired. 

X  ¥.  SOHEBHEBHOBN,  A.  IL,  Aotnazy,  430  Broome  St.,  H.  T 

Bruicli  Ofleee  la  l»l|lte«elpkl«,  Chleoco  wm^L  BavMumk* 


SEW  PiTDrr  INK  WELLS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 


Fic.  I  ri  i.rr  ■'^r.r^  rnn  vl«*  of  MTfT  ;  %  t^Ti  vi«w  <ir  w«n  wKhont  eor«r    9,  bottom  of  0OW ;  4.  odm  of 
&,  wflfcoEQr^itr*  I.  <^.  ^«'3r  10  tu^Fr.    Tbr  hjit  w^  11  (5)  u  Inaorted  into  <loak  throofb  boleborod  for  no 
•q  i1i«i  ih«  n%nfF«  rwti  «n  Huifact  iF  Hi«aii,  «jiiL  (4  Mcorod  In  plaeo  by  Krowt  In  eonntoroonk  boloo. 


Tbli  *p«««  fttknvt  riK'nk  in  »hlrh  fin*  f^i^j^irt^Fir  down  word  AromTowor  ildo  oT  mtot  may  frool/  aoTO.  nao 
hitT<  hM4i  t*m  tMA  ^b  49,  An^l  sr*  firnL  LnM>fU-i  ibmaffh  aportoroa  burga  oooaKb  lo  admit  tbam  fraolj  la  loBga 
i>r  iTBlt  (*■  In  s>,  FmB  tli*<«  ape4iiirf4  tmit^.l,  ooocoMfflcallf  la  oppoalto  olroetlona.  evnrod  alola.  Jmt  «fl» 
tDnqvtiio^k>4iie<:k«.)rpiTi«io  p*w  r^Ml ;  ■    b^i  WOT  odiraa  of  thoio  aloia  bavo  allirbt  I— lioartw  4ew««naHI  from 


^ V^Cacoil 

well  hft*  ia^  hi  i>nt«r  a.liran  ]^r*.  wbtrb  fttnna  rt^^ta  on  doak,  laovlaf  tpaoo  wMitai  below  lolocior  port  of  Bogf. 

' '  MB  lowor  lido  of  eoTor  may  trmtij  mova.  Ftaa 
00  largo  ooooab  lo  admit  tbam  fraolj  la  flaafo 
r  la  oppoalto  dlroetfcma.  evnrod  alola.  JaaC  wflo 

^ joa  alola  bava  allirbt  Inolioatlatt  4ow« ward  froa 

awiiurfft,  ■(>  tljiAi  «i  ci.iM'vr  i>  tHiTn«Hi  tht  he^^iF  'if  pins  booomo  wodffod  ocalDat  IncUnod  aoHbow,  and  draw  coiar 

do«Hr  4M«<i  vail,  nu  wbLirli  li  Hi.  ilMhlt  j .     lN»«-  la  fctlwd  bf  kfj  (Flf .  6). 

Thi4  &««  v«]j  ii  pimplw.  ftod  wh  j«  It  ^fi thins  tba  oambtaod  oaeoIIoMW  of  iho  bart  woOs  ww  la  woi^  ft 
HTn«dLi4Lbf  di^^KffloT^IL     liii    W«himBn.'4ia«daaearaaM      -      -      - 
viih  I  he  krt,  which  nboul^  b<i  k«'pnty  ti«#  it^.^!  tor  or  janitor. 

£4.  Tti0  veu  itMi^  mfi^w  lvin«  ^iv-iw^  t>f  two  ooaiBon  aerowa.  oorar  naod  bo  romovodi;  tto  glaa  IM^ 
oDlj  t^hn  rHoqiTHl  f^f  rt«*niiit^  frhkli  mn  »«-  'lono  bj  onoorowlnt  tbo  cap  with  tba  key. 

M.  It  vkii  ricii  fvi  miT  tyf  orA^r  —\tj  4e<  f iin>»lielt7  of  arranffemoat  there  U  no  Uainf  to  ootfoda.    It  oaaaol 
burfl  «iHJ  f  pMr  ifa«  iihk,  K1.4  c^nMiitT  tp«  rfmti^Tfi,!  .nd  kiat  by  the  papila. 

4ih.  ft  Er«i>  i>K  tKir^l  iFi  iiix  i>.<i'^  mil]'-  r^i  ,.iiior  wolU.    Ath.  It  ia  ooooomtcaL 

Price  of  Znk  Wells  per  domen,  $3.90 ;  Seir*  ibr  ei^me,  bo  chorfOi 

HBNRT  M.  8HBRW00D,  107  MoRBOi  Stebr,  Qbioaoo,  III. 
J.  W.  80HBRMBBHORH  A  00.,  430  Bsoon  Striit,  Nxir  Ton. 


They  manufhctnro  and  tell  He«T]r  Plain  OlttM  FonU  or  Ink  MTelis,  por 

Japanned  CoTora  for  aame,  §1  W>;  Braaa  CoTora,  vary  neat  and  eleffant.  $1  il5« 


•IJWl 


HALL'S*  eSEAT  6E0L06IGAL  GHAST, 

Sise  6ft  Sin.  by  6ft,  findy  engrayod  and  lapetbly  oolored, 

Kzhlbtta  the  order  In  wblcfa  the  ■hbbihIto  atrate  of  rocka  at*  arnu«od,  aad  the  ehoraolorfallo  taaHt  wMck 
hoTO  mainly  afforded  the  key  to  thia  arrannonMnt.  It  flTOS  the  appoaraaoa  that  woold  bopneonted  if  a  aao- 
tioa  were  made  from  the  aarlbeo  towards  the  eeatro  of  the  earfb,  expoalnc  the  edgea  of  the  dllbrent  layora.  II 
la,  la  flaet,  anch  rapreaantatlon  aa  naajr  be  Moa  la  the  baaka  of  oMay  rirora,  aa  the  Niagaia,  or  la  the  bi^ 
rocky  ellffs  of  the  lake  or  ocean  aborea,  only  It  la  moch  more  extended.        ^ 

.  thIa  beaatlftil  chart  was  prepaid  by  Profbsaor  Hall,  that  It  might  renl^  a  iCady  ao  dolightfbl  U  haal^ 


andao 


It  mighl 
Baasfl/ 


ao  aractioally  nsoHil,  more  oatenolvely  latrodncod«  and  more  easily  nadoratc 
Only  a  limited  nnmber  of  theae  eharta  were  prodneed  flrom  the  lltnographlo 
•ale  a  few  of  them,  fresh  and  perfbck 


atonoa.   The  ■abaeribon  hae* 


Price,  Moonted  on  Cloth  and  RoHera,  §18  00;  WholoMilo  prieo.  Ibr  Teaehera $19  00 

Key  10  Hall's  Oeologieal  Chart .TT. 100 

J.  V.  SOmRMBBHOBH  k  00.,  480  Beoom  STBat,  Nur  Yon, 

The  Novelty  Microscope. 

PATnmD  Mat  84,  1864. 

For  the  ezamiDAtion  of  LIVING  INSECTS  ihic  is  tu 
superior  to  any  other  gloats  u  it  ooufiues  them  within 
the  focoe  during  the  ezamination,— feet  up  or  down,  ae 
▼oa  pleaiie.  It  is  alno  suitable  for  examining  flowers, 
leavea,  seed,  cloth,  wool,  minerals,  the  skin,  3bo.,  being 
adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  purposes  than  auj  other 
glaM  ever  invented. 

Price  $9.  Sent  by  mail,  posta^  Mid,  on  receipt  of 
the  prioe;  or  with  Twelve  beautiAu  mounted  Objects 
adapted  to  its  use  for  99«M« 

J.  W.  SCHEBMEKEOBH  ft  CO., 

Aao  BroomA  Street.  Kev  Terk. 


THE  CHAMOIS  EUBBEE. 

A  New  Thing  for  the  Blackboard. 

It  perfectly  erues  the  marks  from  any  kind  of  blackboard  withcmt  filling  the 
ttir  with  particles  of  chalk,  and  without  covering  the  dress  and  ftimitore  with 
dwt. 

It  is  made  of  Chamois  Skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  in  dose  eon- 
tact  with  the  sar&ce  of  the  board. 

The  skin  is  thoroughly  ikstened  in  a  thin  block.  The  Chamds  Rubber  must 
proTe  veiy  durable.  It  is  easily  cleansed  by  a  brisk  rubMng  of  two  of  them 
together. 

Prioesi^-Ghamois  Rubber,  each  50  cents ;  per  doK,  fS.OO. 


>  A  GEM  FOR  THE  SOHOOL-ROOM. 

*TH£  LITTLB  CHAMOIS  RUBBER,**  fe!r  thoroughly  deaneing  the  Slate 
without  water,  is  really  a  Gem  for  the  School-room.  This  simple  and  ingenious 
inrention  is  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Chamois  Rubber  for  the  Black- 
board. Its  sise  is  H  inch  by  1  inch.  It  entirely  dispenses  with  the  sponge  and 
water  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  No  longer  need  the  teacher  be  annoyed 
by  the  oft-repeated  question,  **  Please,  sit',  may  I  go  and  wash  my  slate  V*  Nor 
need  the  child  spit  upon  the  slate  to  erase  his  marks.  This  pretty  and  useful 
little  article  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Every  teacher  will  recom- 
mend it  because  of  its  real  couTenience  and  neatness;  and  every  one  Who  goes 
to  school  idll  buy  it 

Prioe  of  Ohamois  Slat*  Rubbers,  per  hundredi  $8.00. 

A  specimen  sent  l>y  mall,  prepaid,  f9ir  ten  centi. 


SLATED   LEATEa 

"KOONOMY   18   WEALTH." 

The  int«tttor  of  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  has  made  a  very  oonTenient  Uttle 
tliiag,  called  a 


It  is  about  7  inches  long  by  4}  wide,  is  made  upon  thin  pasteboard,  and  is  JUST 
THE  THING  Ibr  pupUs  to  place  in  a  boc^  and  use  instead  of  writing  upon' 
paper,  or  upon  a  slate.  The  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  like  the  best  slates^  and 
all  marks  are  easily  erased.  They  have  already  been  largely  used  in  some  of 
our  best  schools.  A  prominent  teacher  says  that "  each  pupil  will  save^  1^  using 
this  SloMi  Leqft  Of  to  10  cents  worth  of  paper  per  month.*' 

Even  a  little  child  can  hold  this,  with  a  book,  without  iktigue.  It  can  be  oon- 
▼eniently  used  for  taking  home  mem<»anda,  written  examples,  Ac,  l^  being 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book.    It  is  neat^  economical,  and  convenient. 

Price  per  hundred • $8.00 

Spedmen  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for 5  cts. 

One  doien  l^  mail « 40ct8i 

J.  W.  SOHEBHEBHOBN  &  00.; 

490  BBOOfiiE  STREET,  Nxw  Y( 


SCHOOL  MERCHANDISE. 


BT 


J.  W.  SOHERMERHORN  St  OOMPAXTT, 


480 


Si..  JTew  ir&rh. 


ABOBosai 

A  R  C  Wall  Oinb»  SI  X  »  tDobM |0  15 

Aids  to  Scbool  Dtoelplln«>.    eoo  Ceitlll- 

mtM.  Cb«ckii.  Gwdi,  and  M  Mito IIS 

AYpbaWt  BlocU,  HIirt tet  .25  to       40 

Arilbmrttoal  Mid  O«oiiif«ri«l  roroM  and  Solid*    8  09 


BlAcli*B0*rd»,  all  olsea,  fiWHMd— 

Perft«l  81ate  BnriMe.  ono  aldo . .  to.  It       60 

BUto  SiirfiMM  boUi  aldf^ flO 

da    blaek  walnnt  f^aoMO 70 

do.    da    extraflnbh  79 

Blaek-Board  EaMla  -•lngl^  |S  M ;  doable  ....    4  00 
BI»«k*Board  R«bb«n,  Cbamola,  dot.    B  00 

BbMpakto t  00 

da    longer  wtMil  and  mf»  llalah..    4  00 

FtM  lamb  akin,  bleaobed 6  00 

BookBaokai    la  graat  TarWlx Meh  .06  to  16  00 

Botany  Prraa 8  00 

Call  BolUi.  ftir  tmelior^  dcPk,  allTend . .  $1  88  to    8  60 
Chaita»  iiloatratlnff  almnat  OTOiy  aaltfoot. 

Com  poeUlon  Books— Blank doi.    8  60 

•ztia 8  60 

OmnpoaltloB  Paper,  8  Noi^  a  novelty qntra       60 

Cra/OBS— »  Enreka,**  dusU«ia,  eeonnmlcal  .100       60 

Colorrd fmaa    186 

Clialk,wblto troia       40 

Orrnjon  ComnaaM>a,  braaa  moan  tings...  88  60  to    4  00 

Cube  Root  BkMsks .86  to    8  00 

Doaks,  all  klnda    See  lllnatnted  Ctronlar. 
Drawing  Books— Tbe  Primary,  plai  n  eo vera.  dm.    1  76 
IntennHiate.  plain  eovera  ...    8  00 

Academie,  plain  eovera 4  60 

gilt  coven 6  00 

Drawlnfr  Inrtniments S«ta,  81  86  to  80  00 

Drawing  Patterns  and  Materiala»  all  klndsi 

Srasable  Tkbleta,  Imitation  Ivory.  6x7  In .  .doi.    1  00 

V  Folio,  site  6x7  In. 8  76 

*  da  0x0  In 6  no 

Framed  like 8lat«8...88  60  to    6  00 
GTmBAstle  App«r»tvs. 
OoqnM.  "Ont-dooi^— 
L  Boxwood,  beat  finish,  complete,  6  malletai 
8  balls»  In  walnut  box.  starting  ami  ra- 
InrnpoHtSw  10  Rrchea.  ellpa,  and  rnlea.. ..  88  00 

8l  Da    da    Inwblteboz 80  00 

&  Maple,  polished,  da,  In  white  Imz 18  00 

4.  Maple,  paint4»d,  da,  In  wblto  box 16  00 

&  Maple,  yomha*,  eomplete,  In  white  box..  18  00 
A  Maple,  youtiis\  0  malleta,  in  while  box..  10  60 

Parlor  OrtxiuM— Tarioos  styles |9to4000 

Books  on  CroqnM 60 

Dniitb  Bella-eeveral  alaea pair,  .60  to       76 

Hand  Bintss-fereral  shea. .pair       76 

Indian  Oinbn-eeveral  slaes pair,  81  To  to    8  00 

Wanda eaeh,  JM)  to       76 

Globea— Franklin,  0  to  80  In.  dia. 86  00  to  879  00 

Faroe's  Magnetic,  6  In.  dia.,  plain  stand 8  00 

6  In.  dla.,bra8a  meridian...    8  00 

7  In.  dia.,  plain  stond 18  00 

7  In.  dia.,  brasa  meridian. ..  16  00 

18  In.  dia.,  nlaln  stand 80  00 

18  In.  dia..  braas  meridian ...  86  00 
One  donen  Magnetio  Objects,  representing 
men  of  diflhrent  racea,  ships,  lignt-hoaseo, 
animals,  Ac,  accompany  each  Mag.  Oloba 
Slated  Shcpherd's-several  slio8....81  60  to  86  00 
Ink-wells—*'  American  School,'*  new. .  .do&    8  60 

Sherwood's,  imu  lined  with  glaia "       8  60 

Heavy  glasa  sockets "       100 

Brass  eovera  fur  same **       160 

Japanned  eovera **       180 

Ink— alt  kinds Qoarta.  per  dot.    0  00 

Ink-stand*,  for  toachen'  deska,  in  great  varlctjr. 

School  Ain>  Miscbli^abeous  Books,  Btatioitsht,  &e.— in  &ct,  every  thin^  foriiBe  in  the 


lak-^eats,  Scarlett's  patent,  n  aorelty.MA  Pi !  ! 

India  Robber— all  siscs per  Ri    12 

**  Kinder  Oarten  Blocka,*<  with  patteme^  p«r  b«x   1 1 
Mapa— In  great  variety,  prieca  to  salt. 

Mi«HDraw'lBg  Gahlft— paper ^...set      * 

*lated -     1* 

Mkrsasnpsi,  *  Craig,*  brass  monntinga SM 

with  six  noanted  c^HJo^   S  9 

with  84  moanted  oUectt   6 » 

••Gny,**dAobl«adjQatabl»lne...    t«l 

-Novelty" 8« 

do.    with  18  mounted  obfcNsta..    I » 
M<Atoea,  ftr  selHtol-room  walla,  aixteon  94i«eta..       3 

Mndiage,  with brnsh doc  ^  98  lo   9il 

MnlUpfiokUon  Wall  Osrda,  80  x  M  Inehcn S 

II vnaexicstl  Framea,  lUO  ba.lln IS 

144balla Ill 

•*Ol4eetTenchlng'*Bl.>ek8 Urn  89 

Pencils— Drawing,  rarloos  klnda^ 

Slate,  common. 100      S 

da    snai^stone 3$ 

da    compoeltlon ^ 

da    Bolselesa,holderAboxorpoiBU..dec    19 
PsneU-Sharpeeeni,  MeMnllen'to— 

For  lead  penella cncft      9 

For  alate  peocfla I» 

For  slate  pencils,  riabnento . .    19 
Pens— Potter  A  Hamniond*s,  made  by  GUiott, 

Oommertfal f^o**    1^ 

Extrafine 19 

do.    In  dozen  boxes,  Jbr  retai^lag    1  9 

Scboolnen 19 

da    In  doaen  boxeib  for  raiaiiiing    1  » 
Pen>Ho1derB— all  kinds. 
Pianos— from  beat  makera. 

Plaster  Modf  Is  fiir  Drawing 76  to  SOU 

Polnlera,  fur  Mapa  imd  Black^Bearda. . . .  .90  te      • 
R^si^liifg  Sts^nAS'^ 
1,  with  Ne  Pins  Ultra  Book-Btt^.  ..83  00  to   7  41 

8,  witli  Donble  Book-Rack 4  00  fee    0  04 

A  WrftiMr-Deak  A  Bmik-Raek 8  OO  to  18  M 

4,    do.    da    with  drawer 10  00  to  16  00 

6,  with  four  racka.  iiir  profesaon  ....16  08  to  86  01 
Reeorda,  Reports,  and  Rol1-Books~all  kinda. 
Rewards  of  Merit,  cards  and  sheets^  in  gnat  vaiittr. 
Baleis— Atwater'b  Imlta.  Ebony... doc.  81  80  to   8  SI 

OntUPercba 5  09  to  10  fO 

Wood,  plain,  diflTerent  lengtha 00  to   8  H 

Wood,  with  Scale 19 

Sheet  MnMo— at  pnbllshen*  prices^ 
Slates— Adsmantlne.  cannot  be  ImAen ;  **three- 
'  wood,  with  **£nreka*' slato  aui&eo- 

»lse,5x7  doMn  IS 

0X8 "      885 

7X11 •      89 

8x18 •      815 

8X18 •      885 

Card  Board,  ^^Eoraka"  Slate  Sarihee— 

Slie,4x8 dozea      90 

6X7 -         13 

0X8 -      1  9 

7X10 "      I  85 

8X18 •      1» 

Stono— Oval  framea Per  dcnn,  83  00  to  S» 

da    Sqnareframea 1  40  to  49 

Book-form,  two  alatea  in  book 4  00  to   3  9 

Slated  Leavca,  "convenient,  ecimoniear.  .100  S  9 
Slated  Card  Board,  for  sundry  nsea. . .  Per  sq.  ft.      IS 

blsto  Babben,  to  erase  without  water 100  8  9 

HiAtlns,  Liqnid,  Mnnger'k  **  Ear^ka.**  (makes 
perfipct  Slate  SnrAwe  on  board  or  wall)..qaart   8  9 

Spelling  Bloeka,  HIirs set.. Id  to   19 

Scliool  FoLmltmrv  «f  ewerjr  warlety. 


"£ 


^*^mmm  ^timl  f  uisititofe/'  |o«»M  i856, 

IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU: 

1.  To  aid  all  v/ho  seek  well-qualifi«d  Teachers;  I  3.  To  give  parents  information  of  good  schools; 

2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEEHOSN,  A.  K.,  Actuary,  Ko.  430  Broome  St.  (near  Bro^way),  Vew  York. 
M.  J.  YOTJNQ,  Secretary.  G.  K.  KENDALL,  Treasurer. 


Moro  than  ten  voars'  trinl  hn»  proved  the  **  AMRitiOAir  ScirooL  iNSTmrrE^  to  be  a  oseftil  and  efflelent  aaz- 
lllary  in  ihe  Eilncatioiml  MHcbinery  of  our  country.  Its  patrons  and  friends  are  among  the  first  eduea- 
tional  an<l  baainesn  nion.  Its  eontral  ofllce  (in  New  York)  has  been  removed  to  larger  quarters,  where 
^caier  liiciliUes  will  be  uffordud  in  wctending  its  usefulness. 

«« Tlio  Riglit  Tcaclicr  for  tbe  Rigbt  Plaee.** 

Information  of  tcichcr:}  will  be  fnrni!*>bcd,  which  sliall  embrace — Opportunities  for  education;  special 
qnutiflcatioD  for  teM-Uing;  experience,  where,  and  in  what  gnule  of  sonools;  references;  age;  relisioua 
I>r%>rc'r('ncoV;  salary  cxi>eciod ;  Apt* cimen  of  candidate's  letter,  and  sometimes  a  photographic  likeneea.  Uhless 
othorwiae  advisud,  wo  noniinalo  several  candidates,  and  thus  give  opjiortunlty  for  gooa  selection. 

Terms  i  Two  Dollars,  upon  giving  the  order  for  the  Teacher.  When  a  teacher  la  accepted.  Three 
Dollars  additional.  Posiajres  used  in  corresponding  with  Principals,  and  in  their  behalf  with  candidates, 
-will  be  charged.  When  we  are  required  to  incnr  extra  expense  and  assume  unusual  responsibility  in  select- 
ing and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  we  must  make  corresponding  charges.  No  charge  to  Public  Scboola, 
t>xeept  the  preliminary  fee  and  postages. 

tjf  Principals,  School  OfUcers,  and  Ilends  of  Families,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they 
uiay  want.  Teachers  who  want  ooaitiona  should  send  for  '*  Application  Form."  Testimony  for  the  *' Amul 
ScuooL  IssT."  from  the  highest  educational  and  business  authorities  will  be  sent  when  required. 


Teachers'    Bulletin. 

tar  Tcochen  who  wl«h  positiont  ihould  tend  for  "Application  Form."    The  Mo.vraLT  is  taken  by  the 
LeaJlng  Prindpalt  and  School  Otticen  in  the  country  •  lience  a  repreaeutation  In  thii  Bulletin  is  most  cfflcieot. 

Ladies  -  English,  Mathematics.  t^^iSo^  ^^"^  ^"^ '  ^°*'  *  ^■^'*  *  ^'**^" 

French,  Latin,  Drawing*  etc.  TST— Ed.  MIm  Oreene'i  school  t  expr.,  S  yrt. ;  Eag., 

C©»-Ed.GeneT»  Fem.  8em-!  expr.ioyrs.;  Eng..  *  EL  Piano; Presbyterian.  „  .u     ^  ,   *: 

Mathf.,  El.  French  *  Drawing  •,  EpUcopaUau ;  «IU)  «  .  T «  8-Ed.  Mass. ;  eipr.,  5  yn. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  *  Latin ; 

Home.  UniUrlan. 

TOO— Ed .  New  Haven ;  Eng. ,  Lotln  ft  /Vmdk ;  Episco-        T  *4  Tf  -  Espr  9  y  ri.  t  En jjl  l*h ;  PrMMcri  i^n ;  t:XKi. 
p»liani  S9*)  t'ii>    \A.  KurtiiitUt  CaU.  rmt;  expr-t  ^  yr*  :  E:nf».. 

TOl— Ed.  England;  expr.,  1  yr.;  Eng.,  French  and  Mu^  i- ,  trifciciit  titn*mn.  El-  PitaiD  a  lirmvbif;;  BftpSiiL: 

QcrmAn ;  Eptsconiilian.  ^    m  ^.  [  [  <  >  1 1  ic 

T09— Gmd.  Deerpwk  Init;  expr.,  8  rra-t  English,        'lltl-CjrAd.  Gienvnod  fk^m^i   eipr.,  Syeirii  Eng., 

Math*.,  Drawing.  Paintiiig,  £1.  French  a  Piano ;  Moth-  I]-i : k >   v.\vA  French  :  Ccmjirf  i;ati<iniii 
odist-.taOUftHome.                     ^         _,    ^       „    ^.  -Jiia-tinMl.  Mt.  Uolvoku  rtarn ;  exprtryri  s  EagHih 

TOS— Grad.  Oeneiee  8cm.;  Eng.,  Blathi.,  French,  tnii  ;\Uihip,  ^  Cunfrrntioiiftl. 
OT-rmnr,  •- F>n — '--^f^^-  TJ»:*— tj rsi],   Phipp'i  Scin.  J  *x(»r.,  nyn.;   Engflah. 

^^:  -  r.i.i  eir(tr.     Htyfi.;    EnollrTt,  Mulit,,  ^r^-JicA,   Orriiitn.  ]>tin>Bpftniikh   luid  Pmwliigi 

Mikrh^,  Ah-nsai   At   .iImtuI  ^HtTicf.  UnwlnRfi  PaliitSng:  EiiFwi^pdlian  ;  friSO  Knd  To  no. 
Kj)riit-i»r«li!i4ii;  rrm^nd  JLaiziLv  tlti-Hirul.  Nar^l'^h  Ai'mH.  :  f  ipr-^?  yn,  ^  En^iiili  c 

'^O.b-Gj-iul,  TruijriJif  (irow  Inft.;  npr.«7yn.:  Etit..  Mathi.   [atiiii  n  PrencKg  MethudlBl;  fiV^and  Uome^ 
At ■ctki.,  Lailn.  Fririioh  A  Geriomn;  £pLint  t^rn  If  lloim'.        I^I^l— KKj;»r  .  TyTn.;  tCiiRHih.  AliiLhi., Frmrh,  Driw''^, 

TOn—il^^  Pub,  Sch.  ■,  fjiftf  , ''  xt9h;  EnBlJ^^'  Hi^lii-i  1'a.inliii];,  II],  F]»i)u;  LiihcopAEEvn;  f-cur  biuI  UoirMh 
Fr^rifh.Ginnin  n  Unmr^ag;  irnitaHan.  Tlitt— t^    Majj, i  iJn;;.,  Alalhi.^    Freoch  a   lM\nt 

1  Q^—Q :»(! .  Fflekfr  1  Hit- :  tn  j.  ati^l  AftlHi- ;  Prr<t  C"  ht^rtXiUluniil. 

T  VS— ijncL  CluLriutt«¥LUa;  ejcp.<,  t-tyrt-t  bnj(i,  Mathi^       TU'Sr— Grs^L  Oadila  Scm. :  V^nm-f  Freiieii  and  Latliu 

«  Frr  ri<>li  I  pul  Mel  h ml  t«t ;  %^K 

70(*—KfL  K.  Y-;  Ent*  *  OmmiPital  NiwIlcwnTk,  1^19— Kd.  N.  J.  Nnr  Sch.;  ejfPf,^  T  yrt ;  Eag.  and 

710—1^1.   Un.    llowJanri't;  KufC^,  Mtthi,.    ftvadh,  M^tli*.  ;  Eplicou&lun. 
ELI.  liaHti.  Piano,  mnrinira  Dfawior:  Fre'bylw^dvn  t:l1S-0r»c]     K-  I.   V'flf.  Sch  :    Mpr,  «  yri,j   Kagr, 

7l«— tifad.Onfl4aS*m.(SHpp.,fijrri  sKittf.,  Maiiiit  MKthi,,  itincinff  antl  Kl    Pinny    ffli»>. 
3l icai»fl »  French  ft  Oftmaan;  Pr«i.:  tAi>  a ttdlJy lite.  ^4<V— Gf<uL  Me,    IJolvolif   6pm.  5  FneHih.  w^t^*., 

^irt  -Bd.  Plilvp'^f  *iiti.  I  «pr  ,  S  yn.  t  lCi«(.»  «  H^tht,  Lathi.  DrawltiE  ;  Paint inji'ft  EL  Piano :  C(>ni«(itiDn*l. 

tlO— Grid.  Mip{*w(witlrnt,!  eitpM Syr*. ^  Enjri^nH,        T4 1 —Grad-  BMton :  expr.    3    ym  :  Enfr,   mnfiioi;. 

>Tethi,.  lUrjiwtD^,  LL  Frcuch  ft  Latiu.  Cangnj^llQuallat  j  OalMhcntc*  m  El-  Dawlnf  :  Unl  wruliiti  ft*0O» 
^^■t  ft  Uomn.     ^  ^        ,,,  _                   ,         „     ..  .         f  4»-JCd.  N"i!w  Berlin ;    cKpr-,  I  yr. ;  Eftjt  and  El. 

TI7— <ira(l.  N.Gr*tivlil!«S«Eit.|  t*pr.»lyT.t  ErrgUih,  Fiono  1  EptfcnpnUin. 
Motlit.,   Fppfidi  A  Latin*              „        .      .       .  'a'4»— Gnd,   Winlrrp  Rrli-t  ape,,  t  yr.;  EPfUih, 

7t  M-fJnul.  nrookUnll  »(tn.x  Knf.U^tiUf.,  FrciK^  Mtthi.  *  fl>™««s  Prpflbjl*riaii. 
ft  KU  l>rewliiB;  i:pii<.>«|«Han  ;  t^fl  *  Uome.  T4,4— Grad.  GnwiviHe  Coll  ;  «pr..  S  yrf  1  EnjiTtA, 

Tlt»— t*l   Tidort  ;  tjipi.,  1  yr*;  £Lafl,|  Mallii.  ft  El.  JUailt^.,  Guitar,  llnviiiz  ft  l-aintEnir;  Prc'^ytffriJio ;  ftiw, 
Ijfciltt!Fr*iiliyt*irtii&,  t<JU.             „    ,     „        .  t4»-Grad.MJdT,5*iir.  Sch.itf^pr.Ayf*.^  Enjdltli, 

73fi<I^Ed,  Uttcs  Acad,  *  Eufl.,  Ualh,  Frencli  ft  Draw-  Matbi.*  Frcnfih  ft  G«nnafi ;  Methodi't- 
InifEEnlifiopallaii,  TAO— Ed.  tiew  York  ^#]tpr    1  yr.;  Enr  Mattit.,  Fen^ 

TSV-^raJ.  PoiJ|Ehk«pil«  tiwt.^  «pr„  ;  yrf.;  Enp,,  manilifp  ft  El.  Uunlc:  Duttli  KtfurrmO:  vav^and  Uonta. 
Mallw,*  I^n,  El.  Vitmeh  ft  tiarmin,  C*^t4th«alc«  and        747— ^fad.  €a«t1^Pii  i^i-tn. :  vipr,,  t  ytt,  ]  E^lbk. 

OrnnaAleaL  PrEphTiisriin;  fftSn.  Mitht    ft  Fi-^neh;  ronffTesaHofial. 

T:tt4«»Ed.  Mt- Vrmon  Imt,  tEof..  MathttFrendi  ft        74»— Tpriid.  Mt  liuiT«»k(  f^eini  eiqpr  3  rra,,:   Etaf.. 

P*flp>l  Drftwlnc;  Mcllindjil  j  %*^i  A  Homn:  iliiljii.  and!  LalSn  LCrmffrv^nttunal ;  VWt^Uid  U^Tfe. 

'aa.l'-Ed^Atiwt&lJi  ^  eapr-J  J^ui  i^^r    a^ht.       '3wiK-*.>tadkKP.  triljTJkr  tSi^jii.r  Enfeliih.  Uaitu .  ft 

UUb  ft  FA?iiHb  5  PfiVLijtt-jlftir.  iiMr  iMm  -,  Ckjuj^^lttnal    i  JW  uul  iC*»c: 


V59-On<l  .Tror  H«in  :  tvpr..  1  jr.;  Eng.,  Matht.,       1080-£d.  New  York;  txpr.,  M  yn  t  Piuo,  Enc. 


4  A 1— fid.  Pntl*.;   vxpr-t  1  yn.;  Eng.,  Frtnch  and 


n-i  Flue, 


T.'i.'l-K^l  N,  Y. :  t'jtrr  I  yr,  I  Kug., Hatha.,  French* 
KS    AfUile  :  hJnl»ct>|>a]Ld]i. 

l^'iO-f^rad.  Cuticton  !!rni. ;  espfM  —  TTi.  i  EngU<h, 
kU|]i*..  l-*Un   :  CMiniHrf  (jnt^iJ^iial  ;  $4U0. 

7.»r-K1.  Elf.iSr*  sv.i», ;  t!jrpr.  7  yra.;  Eng..Math.* 
Lirin  :    PfMbytcrlmn  ;  tHKW  tiid  Uome. 

7511-Ed  Ounn  ;  ripr..  «  yra. :  Enf.,  Hatha,  and 
l^atln ;  C<»t)cnjntt»ual  &  tau  and  Uoma. 

Ladies-Mosio.  eto. 

009-0rad.  Troy  8«n. ;  axpr.,  U  Jg*. »  P>««o,  Enr. 
Matha^  F^ck,  Dnwing  *  Painting ;  Prcabytcrian;  %«» 
and  Homa. 

1#0#— Enr.,  1  jT.x  Piano,  Eng..  Hatha.,  Oennan. 
Franeh,  Writing,  and  Naedla-work ;  Horavlan ;  9800  and 

1*^1  -Ed.  Qtenvood  gam.;  PtaiM,  Pnoeh  *  Eng.> 

l90Jir— Ed.  Vrmmni ;  rxpFnt  i  yn-;  t'ltiwt^  frtHfi 
Qmrnmn^  ISjtmitirh.  iMln,  Kng.  aitd  Math«  ;  llmitarfaii. 

14HI4— Xd  VrfniiiHit  :  ^ipr-,  nyri.;  J^EAnii.  ttluffiiiigi 
KnB  .  Alittm..  I'r^ihck,  lHUIan  A  llrmvin^i:  Kpis.     ~ 

1  <Vo*'h— <JrALj-  t'ptiikjN'rtoti  ficti  ■  ctinr-.It  yn. 

100«— GraiLMitweiikftei  «n.^  f  imno,  JUm.  OfgaJl« 
Knl. .  Mith4-.  I'sin^'lbg  and  Oemiani  Jlt  licfltM.!  Ibi  l, 

FKiriLinR.  tMi-,Fmich  k  Latkn;  hpiae-;  #.|ijn  and  IJlmik 

End-,  liatn*   JPf»'k:A  *  tiurmlil ;  Bi pUfl  :    t^TOti  ft  HrJtU*. 
t01>1>^M.    I'hilt  ;  ri|ir.t  A  vn.K   Fitna,    Swinging, 

1  OtO— i'JJ'  EiiK>au(l  h  I'i^no.  ^ng.  *  ^%4he*,  Epltao^ 

l«i  1— El  Ml.  Iloljrok*  (krtn  H  Pipr.,  1  »f.i  Pl«tiO, 

gin/Iflc-  t^iiffn,  MitJii.  Jk  Laiin;  g^>t  and  liunif!. 

jOl*— *ipr.  iS  yw-:  Pi*nw,  *i")g-,  *  Frtnctii  Epii-t 

]  Ol  l^  -E^K''-  lA  y^'i  riana«  {3kM|^liiiji.;  £iiJC  i  Malh*  , 

frmt-h.  /'^si.lisri.  Hpanith,  El^  German,  hailu^  Drawing  M 

lOlTl-t'l     ntkla.;   nrpr-,  1   jT-i  Flano,    Ebg.^  * 

I  tf  1  O — Gr«il-  Cunn  Nor.  8eh. ;  tttpr-.  ^  f  n  ^  PJano, 
Wr*nek^  Khr.,  J^atht.  ft  L«ttLi  ;  Cori|tiTKk.lfc>&i>;  |l'«)  aiid 

1C= r-     ■ 

Mnthii    *  Frrncli:  EriUcitmLian :  f^l 
ji[H  d^Kd.  >rB4tfri;  I'UcOf  £ng,  *  Ft«»eh;  Epltgo- 


Hatha.  M  El.  /Wne*;  Epiaoopallan. 

1040— Expr.  16  yra.x  Plano,!^ 
and  Latin ;  SwedanboiKlan. 

1041~Ed.  f/enbenvlUe  Bern. :  axpr.,  15  yra.!  Fteim, 
Hatha.  *  Eng.  ;>Kaoytcrian ;  fSOO. 

104/S— Orao.  V«1r  8am. :  azpr.  0  yn  :  Flaao«  OoHnr 
Jfc  Singing  i  Prcabytarian  ;  MQoT 

104tt-Ed.  Haalera:  azpr.  7  jn.  i  Piano,  Oaltnr  mad 
einaiiig:  fffW. 

ip44>Piano  and  Singing;  SSO  and  Homa. 

104S..Ud.  MMtara:  axpr.  9  yia..  Piano  ft  tflngbig  ; 
Epiacopalian  :  UDO. 

104e-£d.  Oallfbrd  InaL;  Piano  ft  Singing ;  Epia- 
copalian  :  ffSWand  Homa. 

^  1  •4T— Orad.  Lyona  Moa.  Acad. ;  axpr.  1  yr. ;  PUno 
*  ^BLnjrtng  MTtt  and  Homa. 

1 048-Piano  •  Catholic :  taWand  Uoma. 

104»-i:d.  N.  Y.t  Piano  and  Singlngt  $sn  nad 
Horn'). 

I  «la*-E4t.  Hartcn;  axpr  3  jn. :  Ftioo.  M«lod»n  * 

Bint-.lJti  3i*]H.loli. 

I  M.1 1  -Cjrhd  Bilem  Mni.  \p«L  :  FUubo  h  Singing j 
rir-lM'tcTiaii  ;  ,^kf -iluti.  AiiJ  llama. 

lur,9^Etin.\i  jn  T  PUno,  Organ.  Mi?1-ij:m»,  Q. 
Ilurmi.iiy  ft  SiiirLEijt      Kplara^i^kan  .    gtlVt  «  tlomt. 

1  <l,»»-l-kj.  K:niil4iMl .  txpr  i'J  vfi.  :  natio.  Hinging, 
Lng-    French    ft  iJr-iivtujr  :  Epkse^paitaii  !  *<M. 

Hali>i.,  trcfiLh,  drnnan  *  Dnwinf^;  Baptlct .  ^  41  >, 

Ladies-Drawing,  Painting,  etc. 

^T*— Orad.  Charlotterilla  Sem-  j  axpr.  4  yr^;  Eag-, 
Drawing  ft  Painting!  BapUat  *      •  — • 

^tt—KA.  Burr  Sem.:  expr.  1  yr.i  Drawing.  Paintlnc, 
Em..  Matha..  Franeh    ft  Latin;   CongregaUoual :  «W 

T8~Ed.  N.  E. ( axpr.  S  yra.;  Drawing.  Palntiac  and 


1017— Bd     ChJciBO;    ewpr,    t    yri  PkiiiQ^    fing. 
'^Ci^mLian:  f^«. 

, „_.  .  .  ^pUno.^i 

pnlkkii^  t.?nn  md  [fiiTn^' 

I  OlO— (frvl.  Uud.  KSt^  lrtit,3  FlAiiO.  t^inElnf,  Hug  , 
Muthi^t    Pmifht  l^lln  ft   I>rawliig;    Diilcli   Keroriu«d 


^T*— Orad.  Roekford  Sam.;  expr.  6  yra.  :  Drawing. 
Painting.  Eng.,  Hatha,  ft  Latin  ;  Congracatlonal;  $9» 
and  Homa. 

9tf--Orad.  Elmlra  OolL  ;  axpr.  S  yra. :  Drawing  and 
Painting.  •-        *  —• 

Foreign  Ladies,  etc. 

11  SO-Orad.  Sacred  Heart  j  expr.  4  yr^ ;  French.  El. 
Eng  ft  Hatha,  t  Catholic  :gA)0. 

1197— Orad.  Ft.  Edward;  axpr.  S  yra.;  Fnmek, 
Owmon,  Italian.  Spanlah,  Eng.  ft  Latin  <  tW3  and 
Uome. 

1 1 98— Ed.  Pari* :  axpr.  10  yra. :  French. 
^llHllt-'^-  ''ranch  ft   Oarmaigr;    /Vwani,  qtnaaw. 
Piano  and  Singing. 

1180— £d.  Franea;  axpr.,6  yra.:  Frenah.'Ocffmna 
and  Piano. 


Fiaho,  EnflEsh.  ft 


14» --   -- 

Mathi  ;  Con|riT*»lJonai  ■  ^    - 
lOm— cSnid^  Auburn  Init  ;    <-Tpr    J^Tri-i  Phtno, 
niR.,  Mati»i.  rf  F™DeU,'Pr#ibyieri»n  ;  l-'MiJ. 


1  O^O-'Ed.  »f u«. ;  eap.  «  yn  ; 


1 1 89— Ed-  France  ;  French,  ft  EI.  Hndc;  tO». 
1 1 S8— Grad-  Farli :  axpr.  4  yra. ;  French   Epiaeop  : 
1 1 84— Expr.  6  yn. :  French,  Eng..  Oymnaatica  and 


^Yi, 


10lid-h.4.  Maften:  fxpn.  iJ^yri.;  Ptano,  Eng,  and 
ET.Malhi  rC"nirt|ritiORal:*Wl. 
10Slt--Gr«i[- Puti.  tM^h.:  flrpr.  4  yn.  ;  Piano,  Eng., 


;  French 

>g-.  Oy 

EL  Hnslc :  Enbcopailan  t  $280  and  home. 
1 1 85— Ed.  Parle :  expr.  4  yn. ;  French ; 
1 1841— Ed.  Pniaila;  expr.  lUyra. :  Gannaa,  Piano  ft 
Singinf. 
IIST— Ed. Germany;  expr.. 9 yra.;  Oemaa. 


Gentlemen  —  English,  Mathematics 
M;,rr*  Ef  r>^wi..rF...>.rt^rinr,'   f*j>:  -"      Olassios.  French.  Oennan.  Vocal, 

I  »ie5-'Kd.  v^rnvim i  piiiio.  $\ii4\nf.  Eng.  ft  Mntu,         Mosic,  Military  Tactics,  etc. 

1 0AG-'¥A,  i^.  E.mpt,^' yr*. :  I'wna,  tug^  ft  LatLy: 

l«J>t-Kd,  ft.  \Urm.i  Piano,  SbngEng  ft  Frttich: 
Preitiylerimii;  t*lO  and  IToiuf. 

lOSH— E4.  Pa.ii  rxpr,  11  yri. :  Flana,  Slrt^ng. 
Enj|.,Mathi.  ft  drawing  L  Mill.    ^ 

l«8B-{}r4d^  SteiLWix  B«irt  :  Piano.  Ringlnt,  Er><t., 
Haihi.,  Franeh,  Oennan  ft   l^iin  ;  K^wxipdlan  :  w^h 

|«»^0— Ormd.  Packer  Jnat.:  axpr.  a  ytt,i  Pima  ft 
Kiiffi..  Epii'^opallan. 

l03l-1sU]  Full,  Sch-icxpr.  fi  yri.:  Piano  ft  Eng.T 

I089— K*t  Nfw  York;  exr'-  *  J"  f  Ptaiirt,  Eng,, 
French.  |]'r««l'ngaiidrP«iiilirv:{:  i  KniBcnpdlEn.fi  r  |'4i> 

141113— if rftd.  ]|ijut«U>nic  tiii^L;  Piami,  binglpg, 
Kng.,  French  nfMl  P»inlinj(;**lk. 

fo(14 — ^irfui-  tlleiiw'4Hi  Hvm.;  Piano  ft  K|.  glng* 
inc4  EiiR*,  Malh*.  and  Fnenfli:  EpkiEoli^lSBu. 

l«»,»-KU.  iln<l  Hi"r  }nMt.x  etpr ,»  ft*;  flano. 
Enffs  Frcnrh,  Uravlng:  and  Mttth«.T  Fnib/tciUn. 
k'j^y  «nd  ll.jmf- 

I  CKta— firad.  J^niiricburaih  Bflm.;  eKH^,  fl  rn.; 
I' Ei.no.  SiiiRlnjC  Kng  T  Mftllii^,  I^tiii  auil  Drav  iTig  i,  luj.v; 
llClil  ami  lloinc  _  ^.     ,       .      . 

ion?— Ed.  Fft^i  FEano,  Eng.,  litathi.,Larin»  and  £L 
F'f'nffh. 

1 00  fl— Enir-  U  jri-:  PlinOH,  Eng.,  Maflu. ;  Frcucli, 
JDivriAff  and  Falnlingt  ETaptiaL 


1  INI*!(— 4;tw1.  T)arL  C('U.]  i>xpr..  Sr  rn.  1  Eiir  ,  Mutn*., 
CIJt4«lei.  M-  t  irnrh  a  G^rmnn  :  >]:plicopa.tE«n  .  Iri^ti. 

I  I4H'— (j  rod.  ^wdoin  Call- ;  expr.  )j  yn-  j  Eng.,  Mp.;lia. 
Cluti4.-i,  Kmich.  O^riyiAn  ft  Dratriitit ;  »](XiJ. 

1  fl  I  —(kid.  t)bcrli]i  Osll. :  tvpri  ^  yn,  i  Kngn  MiEfaa., 
C!n<flin  tnd  GpmiaTi,-  (.'HTbHrrRatiunar;  tliiOrt. 

11l»— GmU  Univpwitr  Stwllaiid  ;  ompr.  l^yTf.tEhf., 
Maths,,  CEauirtt  Fit*mk.  Hvmmnt  Itmlinn  fti>a  rfpaulia  : 
I'lVfhTterian  '.  H*!*  dflli. 

inti-finid  MadliCiM  Coll.  r  rxjir  ijH  yn. :  Engljati. 
Milli^..  Cl^uEqa.  yrt>n«'li  an^l  Nat.  Bdeuqe.  :  SlOllU, 

|«4-(;rad.  MailiHui  Urt.l  *ipr.,  ISyrt^;  Eng. 
riuiEri,  Math«..  hmU  Nk|-  Sciiuc^  ;  Bnpiiat. 

Illp'i— (rmd  I'M.  Nmt,  Srh,  ;  •xnr.  i  Eng,,  Matlu., 
Dtawing.,  I'Eunri,  JtrluginR^  VioUn.  anrf  Onllar  ,  |liui 

lfl4('  ti;rjid.  Dart.  CVIL;  upr^  3  jn.;  Eng.,  limihM  , 
Cli^'ir*aiid  French. 

l»7-'fk|  TutHjri;  txpr.  3  yn.;  Eng.»  Mfttha  and 
CluiE<ri;  fr^plKopiJim^. 

t  Un-<rnd.  MAdiftm  ITn. ;  Eng.,  Mniht.,  ClauEca,  EJ. 
Frenrh  and  <li-rn^an  ,  UnplEft;  griW. 

t  Uit—tirad.  \mltt :  Kti)^..  Ikltihti  CLaMlci  and  Draw- 
h>i(  :  CctmrreRatiHiiiHl  -  iCAdolR- 

«04>-i':%pr.  :i  i  rt;  Is^ng  ,  Maihi.,  and  Lalin  ;  Fnaby. 
tprian  1  |Mn. 

SO|"GtKd.orterUs  CoU. }  expr.t  f  jn. ;  Ea^,^  Iiftlltt 
and  Clnak ;  Cttogre^onal. 


ftl^S-GraiL  N.  IflinptDll  Inil-!  t^pT.  1  jr.!  EnB^, 
AtuUii^i  UiudiiM,  Fri;iit!h,  biiiniiij;.  Vlulm  (uid  Ouimrj; 

aQiOil— OymnAitlci  A  Fonininililp. 
!i|t*L-Uriul.  [>KrL    CciL|.  t  eM|tr.  a  ffi.E  Eni(.,    Unthl., 
C(iuaLt*riK  ^t  Nat-  Sctvuct'i  :  Ct>iiM'^K^li*>"Ml :  ir^LSKI 

C'a4J^«»t    Ffvuck,   Utl^rjiianf   FIaiiO    t  ^InghiS^    hl^^!n:u-> 

3fi«J7— Ckibd.  Valct  Eug.,  MftttUp  A  CIuiUj  ;  Eplico^ 
paliatt;  flUtii)  Litil  Hoin<'. 

Stt*^— tirail-  KiMtiiimn'i  Coil,:  f3rpr.»  I  jr. ^  Ep|3!i 
>t>tJLd.  A  MfiHtk-kuspiut:  EplHCopul     ^M^dult. 

'lOfl-GmiJ,  Uuiujj  Cull.i  luDir..  MalIu,,  £1.  Freueh  Jl 

M10^(3ruil  Wht^uberK  CoU-;  Cuff.,  Miithi,  A  CUi- 
■!<.-■  i  I^iiLluirMii :  p^H, 

Sll  I  ^uriui- ::  YnV\  flxpr.  3  Tr»,  i  Eitj;.^  MtttUr.  Clurici 
fe  t'ntjicli  :  L\ii]|rrtj{atii^iiiuJ :  f.injU  doitK 

£laB— (JtaJ.  Untuu  Cull.  1  ifjipr. Tp  yn. ;  Ell£.,  MlUhi^ 
t-min,  Fnndi^  GennUii  McthcMliaU  t^tJUO. 

»SlJt^K*pr.  ^  >r*. :  tnK.    «  M4III9. 

3614— liriiiL  llujiiihun  CoU  t  tJiifr*^  3  yi*!  EuKlliht 

>i  aU  lM.  £1  Uliuhi  L  Ci-  f ;  ti  ttyUrrl  bLl  :  AHI  llult, 

M*At§ ,   Cliudit.1^  t>«fucli,  UerEiiAQ,    ppAiiiiati  «li4  Xstl. 

aC  1  H-(;fMa  Didiltn  (ir^luiiJ) ;  »pr> ;}  yn- ;  Edk,  uid 

Md^ltc  ;  Ciithulic;  *Oi>J. 
3A1  Ir— tinul'  Amhont  Coli.^  »xprT  yr«. ;.  Eng.,  Mfitli^., 

N«L  jjcltiucc*,  OlMdilw,  (jemiui  jjktjf  iii|j  aiid  I^cullkiiii- 

itiin^    CottgrbjiKiluiivU  It-KUdoU^ 
ifilfJ^-Uriiiil^  Lmuu  CulL:  txpr.  1  yi:f,t  Eng-.  Mftthi.f 

CLiiF»jLH,  t  Tviiuh  ursHi  i;«iiiiB.u  :  t^rtib>L«riAni  t^t^^- 
lS"!— <ir.U    MidJLtillJury    tjt\\\.  i  vipr.  6  yti  :    EnjI-i 

3fi*rt— fcki  irulaml  r  tsrpr.,  T  yr»,3  £ng-,  3[iuhi.|  and 
I>ni«lrtjf  :    tigiii4lli  Cat'i'dlJi; ,  «olX>iiii[l  UuiM. 

»£4— Ua^  likli.  Uii.^  cxu.  1  yr.:  hut;,.  .Vlathiv^ClA*. 

^^•t—GioA,  itii:t'«  Acail,:  Lua^,  MmILli.  iudSluj(lnR ; 

Sfi^^lt^-l^rnU.  UiiEon  CoW.  i  txpr.  3  yn.:  Enr,  Uathi,, 
Cln^^lei^  Fnsutitiftid  Upriiiap.:  Cunrrt<|[Btiuii|Ln 
»»tt-fcd.  AiiihunitULilii  expr,  Jyri.;  t;iis.,  MMh  . 

3&UO-^.  UJ^-rLuttuVkllv  Airaa.,  Eui,,  HaOu.  uihI 
BuMjk-k^-cplng-  il  utllCkilai  s  f  Omt. 


«Jll--Orwl.I.afkyctteCoU.  ;lng..Mft4h*.  and  CIm- 
sica  :  Dutch  Rcforuied :  800  dolf. 

and  CUfiict :  t39U and  Home.      '  ^     *  "' 

Saa— OnuL  Foinbroke  Acad. :  «xpr.  10  yn.  t  Enc 
and  Moths  ;  ConjrrvKational  1 1.000  dots. 

:8a4.-Gnul.  liarTard:  ezpr.  1  yr.  i  Eng.  Math*.. 
ClaMica.  French  and  £L  Moile :  M».  ■ 

9S&-Qna.  Harvard;  Enir., Matha..  Claadoa. French, 
Oernian,  Italian  and  Mil.  IVuitlca;  Unitarian  :  1,10U  duls. 

«a'J'--Orad.  Hamilton  Coll.,  axpr.  tf  yra.  i  Ena.  Maths. 
Classics,  FronchJctfM-Man;  Frasbytarian ;  8UU  doit. 

Foreign  Gentlemen— also  American 
Gentlemen  who  teaoh  Mosio. 

iraa-Ed^  France  i«pr*.  3yrii  Ffttich.  Ctaiile*  Jt 


Dri4wiiiK 

1 1UU— (jrad.  Fr4ii«[^  ezpr,. 


£i.  Drawing  UD J  ^i),  Dfili;»l 
J  7  a47-fc:d  'itrtDmii^r ;  cxpr.  iU  jja, 


jrri.)  Frcacht  ttaliao, 
Qtrman,  ViDVn, 


Flanu  QJid  ^  i  rt^  i  n  ^  ^  : ,» b  duj  d 

1 1  a  Jit-^Ed.  Frabui ;  Flano,  SLniing,  F  n^chi  and  Ui  r- 
iijjiii ,'  CtitliuJJi*. 

1 7  :iu-hi|tr^  7  yrjn ;  FfMicli :  Cat  ho!  I  e.  f  300. 

l'7^T--l£^-  ii«nn&uy  \  Kxjn,i  5  yrs.  i  f^eroMii,  iWf<mj 
Piajiioaiid  ^lihglnE- 

17Ul4^t Guitar,  Vioifn  Flute  and  flnui  InstTumecl*  ; 
LtitltLTatL  1  OUU  dpii.  and  libri]«. 

I'7a9— Kd'  i'nujLa:  Uxpr..  Jt  yrt.;  Jh^nck,  Cwm^M, 
Maih«.,  Ciirtilei,  Itfawlnit  and  Fdiulinj;;- 

it-t-ii^i^.  FinDCBi  Freu'clj^  tsiuitloE  Had  FluK; 
Cat^LuUi:. 

1 '»  4  1  ^m.  Franc* :  French. 

lR«.  FniiUJiiii^  VnaiM.  ^iuEinji  and  ViUin    HW  do'i. 

l'T4  4_j^d,  FainiLi  tx^r.^Hyti..  Frtucli,  VioUii  and 
Sibgilig:  Cithotic :  laUtl. 

^  *,''**■— **™l*  Ftauce ;  PI*no.  SiiJffini  and  Prmch; 
CiUhoilc;  |l(J«uf. 

iT4«i— tiLFarii  r  expt^Kjit  ;  French  and  Bpaniiiu 

ITJc^— i^il.  iicriiinny  :  txpr.  :ai  jrrn.  j  FudDU.  UinjiLu^i 
FrtiidN  and  iiiiTman.^ 

I'S^Ji-Kxpr-.+yri.:  nvtuA,  Enpf- arvd  El.  Mailis, 

17411 -Ed.  Itflly  luid  t^pain  cnhr.,  ]^  ^n,  i  i'Lano* 
S  lug  [u|5,  I J  annoiiy  .Ac;  Caiu  oi  ic ;  i  I  .tWJfl. 

IlI^JiO^KU-  ^witlo^tand:  eip/.,  Ili  jn.i  Fn*neh,R*t- 
DWDt  Italian  and  Drai^iug  :  Prci.  r  OJuduli.  and  Iloi]>e, 

11,*  i  — KJ.  Kilmpa:  S^v^^eM  ami  {ftniwn. 

Itrla^Kd.Gitrmsny  :  eipr4,  4yni;  j^muJ,  i^viAapit 
Claiiici  uiid  ii>-miiarUi2d  :  Lutheran. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHAHGE. 

Tha  Amkbicaw  Bovoatkhiai.  lioimii.v  is  raad  by  moat  of  tha  PrinelpalsandBohoolProprtetortlntheaaaalry; 
qonoa  we  have  unparallolcd  rMillUea  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  Img,  tU,  or  mMkamg*  Bohooi  Property. 
By  our  plan  dohools  uay  be  offered  mtlioat  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  ottptm  mmmtmmttmtmH 

Many  ptrsons  who  have,  la  other  ways,  speni  money  without  stint,  and  mueh  valuable  time  in  vaia,  eaa  lastUSf  to 
the  promptness  and  eOloionoy  of  our  work. 

TJBRMS*— Five  per  sent,  oonumlssloa  upon  the  amount.  This  oocamision  la  due  as  soon  as  transflsr  of  prop  ert 
is  agreed  to.  Mo  sale  will  be  undertaken  without  the  payment  of  a  prsUatlnary  fbe  of  Ova  dollars  (for  the  advertlaemeat 
aad  eorreapoadenoe) .  This  may  be  deducted  from  the  linll  eommtssioa.  For  negotiating  tha  rsnUn^  of  Behool  Propartlas 
tha  same  as  fOr  sales ;  the  ComndMlon  being  estlmat«l  on  rent  for  one  year  only. 

Bubserlbers  to  the  Ambrjcax  Kducationai.  lfoiiTni:<v,  and  those  who  beeeme  subserlben  (flJBO  per  annum),  mv 
obtain  partioulars  of  properties  alluded  to  below  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 

«.  ^W.  SOUKSMfiSHOSV.  JLciuAry,  ASOBrMaie  St..  Vew  Tork* 

balance  on  aocommodatlBf  tenni.  Tha  Sahool  aad 
hettsehold.ftimltura  majrlM  ptirehaMd  at  a  raaaonabla 
pnca. 

490~WAirrED~A  jpartnar  to  pnrehasa  Intaraat  of  a 

ofbeotseininariea  ft»r  young  ladiaa 

~  ir  Us  KgM  kind  of  man  Is  tha 

Invtstment  of  about  $lljm 


44II-F0R  SALE-Boaiding  and  Day  School  in 
Chester  do.,  F»n  on  Baltimore  dsntrai  B.  U.  Boarding- 
House  is  4>  ft.  square,  two  stories,  with  dorniatoriea  alwve. 

ttchool  Buiidinr  '-  ~^  -"    '-'"  "-•-*-      "-'' 

buildings  are  or 

Ijimd  nearly  two  acres, 

picturasqua.  Present  proprietor  has  bean  there  SO  years, 
wants  to  go  West;  hence  otters  Property  at  a  bargain. 
Price  about  fii,7Uk    Terms  easy. 


square,  iwo  swrics.  wiui  aornuHonee  aoove. 
ling  is  8Mt.z48,  two  stories  high.  Both 
orbriek.  Location  pleasant  and  healthy, 
two  acres,  with  shade  trees,  *e.   View  la 


retiring  partner  in  one  orbeotsemii , — . 

InN.T.Stale.  OppoitunitrlbrUcrlpMkindofmanlstha 
very  best  that  can  be  ofibrad.   Invar ^ ---.—-..*..  .— 


very ^  — . 

for  hall  owuerahip  of  buildinga,  grounds,  Ac.,  will  be 
required— one  half«!iash,and  bahmca  on  mortgaga.  Fanoaa 


withuiit  experience,  reputation,  i 
'  i  negoUsAing. 


441-FOB   8ALE.~A  valuable    boarding  school     _^,  _^ 

property  for  giiis,  healthAilly  and  beatifolly  located  in  a  Intarast  the  parties 

Friends  nei^borhood,  PennsytvanU.     The    school  is  .  _ 

BOW  in  fUll  and  suocessfoi  operation,  aad  oflbrs  a  rare  4tt8— FOB  SALE— A  Boarding  and  Day  Babool  for 

opportunity  for  any  well  uuallfleU  person.   The  buildln/r  both  sexes,  eight  miles  ftom  Boston,  on  Boston  «  Maine 

is  of  brick,  very  substantml,  in  complete  order,  and  wiu  U-  U.    BulldUtgs  liave  all  modem  Improvemanta:  liava 

aocommodata  w  boarders.    There  about  six    acres  of  been  in  use  twelve  years.    Can  aooommodate  80  laM 

laud  attached,  divided  to  furm    and   garden  purposes.  Boarders.    Beet  Desks,  Extensive  Fhiioaophieal  Appw- 

The  lawn  is  beautifully   shaded  with  Deciduous  and  atus.  Maps  and  Library.   Mo  othtr  Sahool  near,    ifrioa 

Evergreen  tree*.   Frloe,  lU/W,  one    third  cash.   Tha  $hijm.   Term*  easy. 


WATSON'S  MANUAL  OF  CALISTHENICS. 

**JUST  THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON." 


It  contains  an -extended  and  yaricd  course  of  physical  exercises,  rcitJumt  appara^ 
tus.  The  Introduction  embraces  all  needfal  directions,  rules,  and  explanations  for 
instructors  and  pupils,  with  sections  on  phonetics  and  respiration.  Tiiroughout  the 
book  the  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  ^vith  well-known  principles  of  anat-^ 
omy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  schools^ 
securing  the  happiest  results.  These  exercises,  practiced  habitually  and  energeti- 
cally, cannot  fail  to  yield  to  youth  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well 
as  robust  health,  soUd  strength,  and  power  of  endurence.  Almost  any  school-room 
or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises.  For  those  who  wish  to  use  the  piano  to  en- 
liven the  exercises,  there  are  several  pieces  of  music  prepared  by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  profusely  and  richly  illustrated  from  original  designs.  It  is  printed 
on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  is  bound  in  the  best  style.  A  reviewer  writes.-  "This 
is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  edu- 
cational purposes  tlie  great  trutlis  of  physiology,  relating  to  physical  culture  and 
training.  The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  by  one  who  is  conscious  of  tiio 
requirements  of  the  learner,  and  has  studied  the  most  effectual  way  of  meeting  and 
supplying  them.  To  those  in  authority,  whose  influence  would  be  effectual  in  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  this  book,  it  becomes  a  positive  duty  so  to  do  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  <  All  who  have  the  physical  welfare  of  tlie  human  race  at 
heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  iB  to  contend  a^inst  the  burden 
of  a  feeble  and  emaciated  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  ita  teachings,  and  answer- 
able, each  in  his  own  sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglect- 
ing them." 

Copies  for  examination  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1  00. 

_^ J.  W,  80HEBMEBH0BN  &  Oo.,  Publishers,  430  Broome  St,  N,  Y. 

'   PUBLISHED  BY  WM.  B.  BRADBURY, 

427   BE,003S^DS   Sa?I&DS]EIT,   IT.    "Z*. 


PAPER  COVERS.      BOARD  COVERS.      CLOTH  CO\-EHS. 
Single  Copy.    Per  Ilund.    Single  Copf .    Per  Hund.   Sin.  Copy.  Per  noiid. 

New  Golden  Chain 80cts.        $25  35  cts.  $30       50  eta.  $44 

♦New  Golden  Shower 30"             25  35"  80       60   "  44 

Golden  Censer..: 30  "             2o  35  "  30       50   "  44 

8.  B.  Banner 30"              25  35"  30        60"  44 

PnOses  of  Jesus 20"              16  25"  20 

Plymouth  S.  S.  Collection (JO  "  50       80  "  70 

Palm  Leaves 80  "  25  Jo  ... 

Chain  and  Shower,  m  one  volume G5  "  55^85  "  75 

Cham  and  Censer,           "             65  "  55       85  "  75 

Shower  and  Censer,        "             G5  "  55       85   "  75 

Golden  Trio  (Chain  Shower  and  Censer,  1  vol),  1  00  "  75    1  25  ."  100 

Pilgrima' Songs  for  Social  Meetmgs ...       50"  40 

*  The  "  Nbw'*  Goldbn  Bnowicv  will  be  published  abont  the  middle  of  September.  Id  addition  to 
the  gems  of  the  Golden  Shower,  It  will  contain  about  one-half  more^f  new  words  and  music,  embn- 
cfng  a  nnmber  of  fine  pieces  of  a  Mission arr  and  Temperance  character.  The  new  Golden  Shower  wil  1 
be  altogether  a  very  superier  work,  and  will  merit  the  linyor  with  which  the  *•  Golden  Chain*'  has  been 
reociyed.    Specimen  copies  sent  by  moil  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 

J  TJ  S  T     IB  XJB  L  I  S  H  32  D  . 

THE  '*  NEW"  GOLDEN  CHAIN,  oontainingall  the  Pieces  (Music  and  words)  of  the  Golden 
Chain,  wiih  about  one-third  more  additional  Pieces,    rrloe  as  above. 

THE  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP,  103  Psalms,  406  Hymns,  and  103  Spiritual  Songs,  set  to  the  most 
popular  tunes.    ISmo.    pp.628.    Price  $1.7».    Per  Hundred,  $160.00. 

GOLDEN  HYMNS,  iieinff  a  selection  of  Hymns,  without  inuric  from  Ma.  BaxnjirRv's  popular 
S.  8.  publications.    Price,  in  stifl*  paper  covers.  $10  per  hundred  copies. 

feipecimeu  copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  moll  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 


420  Broome  Street,  New-York, 

CELEBRATED  NEW  SCALE  PIANO-FORTES. 

Send  for  a  Pri«e  List.  We  make  only  four  stylos,  embodying  all  essential  changes 
ftnd  exterior  finish,  ivhile  in  «point  of  tone  and  durability  notliing  can  surpass  them. 
KuU  particulars  in  Piano  Circular.    Prices  $450,  f  500,  $550  and  ?|:G00. 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SINGING  BOOK,  BY  T.  E.  PERKINS. 

In  paper  covers,  $25  per  100  ;  in  board  covers,  $30  per  100.  Sample  copies  scot 
on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

STALL'S  UNRIVALLED  PIANO  POLISH, 

JuBt  introduced  and  being  adopted  by  all  leading  houses  in  the  manufacture  of  Pianos, 
Organs,  Billiard  Tables,  Furniture,  &c.,  &c  Every  one  who  has  a  Piano  should  have 
a  lK)ttle  ot  this  Polish.  Send  lor  Circulars,  and  we  will  give  lull  particulars  and  di- 
i-ections.  Applications  for  Territory  and  Agencies  received  by  Brown  &  Pebkins, 
llencral  Agents  for  the  United  States,  430  Broome  Street,  N.  Y. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Choir  Leaders  and  Singing  School 
Teachers  to  our  establishment,  where  all  kinds  of  Church  Music,  Glee  and  Anthem 
Books,  can  be  obtained  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

The  long  experience  of  our  Mr.  Perkins  in  Musical  Conventions,  Choirs,  the  Con- 
cert Room  and  Sunday  School,  enables  him  to  give  advice  and  information  on  all 
points  of  musical  interest,  a.s  to  the  selection  of  proper  works  of  instniction,  forma- 
tion of  musical  schools,  progress  in  musical  studies,  and  items  of  general  interest  to 
composers,  leaders,  teachers  and  students. 

Sheet  music  furnished  on  the  usual  terms,  with  promptness  and  dispatch.  Coun- 
try orders  solicited,  and  selections  made  for  pupils,  teachers,  concerts,  &c.,  &c. 

BBOWN  4&  BEBKINS,  420  Broome  St.,  X.  Y. 


ROBERT    FA.TON", 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


Tfltohen'  Deski  and  Chain.  Tables  and  Camp  Stools.  Lcctare  Room  and  Sabbath  Sohool 

8etteei,  Book  CasM,  lak  Welle,  &c.,  Slates,  a  substitute  for  Block  Boards,  of  any 

dimentions  required,  CrayoDS,  White  and  Colored,  Black  Board  Rabbors,  &c. 


OUR  GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS 

BiiBMAm  the  vmriMlM  whldi  afford  the  most  and  the  bert  ezerdses  In  the  9borte»t  tfme  ;  majr  be 
need  with  equal  liMlIlty  under  oover  or  La  the  open  air ;  and  may  be  employed  by  all  pereons  ettber 
hidiTklaally  or  In  claf>aea. 

It  la  made  of  well-aeaaoned  wood,  varnished  with  three  coata  of  shellac,  and  well  polished.  Damb- 
balla  and  Indian  Clnba  are  nsnally  made  of  maple,  beech  or  birch  >  Wands,  of  white  ash ;  Uand-rlng^ 
•f  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

The  Wand  baa  eight  plane*  eqoal  fhoea  or  aides.  It  ia  eeven-eigbtlis  of  an  Inch  thick  for  men  and 
women,  and  threo-foortha  of  an  inch  for  boya  and  gfris.  it  extends  trom  the  floorito  the  lobe  of  the 
car.    Priee  wlthoat  metallic  balls,  Sii  cents ;  with  metelilc  balls,  T5  cents. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dnmb-bells.  No.  1  is  intended  for  men:  No.  2  for  women  and  yonth;  No. 
8  and  4  for  Doys  and  crirls.    Price,  per  pair,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  76  cents;  of  Nos.  8  and  4, 60  cents. 

There  are  fight  ftzes  of  Indian  Clubs;  four  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  Noa.  1  and  2 
are  intended  for  men :  Noa.  8  and  4  fur  women  and  yonth.    Price  of  Clubs,  per  pair.  $1  7R  to  ^  uti. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings  aflbrd  a  snffldont  variety.  No.  1  is  inteodcd  for  men  and  women  ;  No. 
2,  for  boya  and  girls.    Price,  per  pair,  well  polished,  75  cents. 

Teach«;rs  arp  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  apparatus^ 

J.  W.  SGHEBMEBHOM  &  GO.,  Haim&otarers, 

430  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

THE  WOOD-LAWN  CEMETERY. 

FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 

Contalna  over  80ii  acres,  and  ia  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Ballroad,  at  Wood-Lawn  Sta- 
tion. It  ia  reached  by  Railroad  fh>m  Twenty-Sixth  and  Forty-Second  streets,  and  is  distant  seven 
mllea  flrom  the  Central  Park,  two  miles  firom  Kiogabridge;  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Fordham,  and 
four  miles  from  Yonkers.  and  Is  thus  easily  accessible  by  carrla^jces  and  by  rall-atn.  Trains  leave 
Twenty-Sixth  street  Depot  tor  Wood-Lawn  at  8.15  and  10.00  A.  M.,  and  at  2.30  P.  M. ;  returning,  leave 
Wood-Lawn  at  12.50  and  ft.(i3  P.  M.  Descriptive  namphlets.  maps,  etc.,  ftirnished  at  the  office,  52 
EA8T  TWBNTY-SIXTU  bTllB£T,  opposite  the  Harlem  Ballxoad  Office,  or  by  the  Superintendent 
on  the  groonda. 

WILUAM  A.  BOOTH,  President  ABSALOM  PBTRR8,  Vicf.Prealdent 

LUCIUS  HOPKINS,  Treasurer.  JAMBS  D.  SMITH.  Secretary. 

CALEB  B.  KNEVALS.  CHARLES  CRARY. 

HUGH  N.  CAMP,  HORACE  F.  CLARK, 

DAVID  HOADLEY.  BBNJ.  W.  BONNBY, 

AUGUSTUS  SCHBLL,  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS, 

WILLLAM  CUPl',  ComptroUer. 
Office,  62  Baat  Twenty-Sixth  Street 

Joseph  Gillott's  Steel  Pens, 

OP  THE  OLD  STANDARD  CtUALlTY. 

)  Jo  8  B  F  H 

Trad«-Mark:     >  Qillott, 

)      Warbamtbd. 

Or  Descriptive  Name  and  Designating  Number. 

SECOND  SERIES,  Ranging  from  No.  700  to  No.  76L 

)  J  O  B  B  P  H 

Trade-Mark:      >  Gillott, 

)         BlRXINGUAX. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  also  with  designating  Numbers. 


For  Sale  by  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91  John  St.,  New  York, 

UENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Aobxt. 


OHAELES  SOEIBNER  &  CO.,  NEW-YORK, 

Have  Now  Betidy 


No  1.  FBIHABT;  OR,  IHTEODTJCTION  TO  THE  STUDT  OFGEOOR&FHT, 

(Sent,  postage  paid,  for  90  cents.) 

No.  U.  THE  COMKON  SCHOOL  GEOORAPHT, 

(Sent,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

TEAGHEES'  EDITION  OF  COMHON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHT, 

Witli  full  exposition  of  the  system.    (Sent,  postage  paid,  for  $2  00.) 

These  books,  so  long  looked  for-— thousands  have  been  ordered  in  adyance  of 
publication— have  fUUy  warranted  the  high  expectations  formed  of  them.  They  are 
profusely  illustrated  with  spirited  engrayings  and  correct  maps ;  and  are  destmcd, 
we  believe,  to  become  the  standard  Geograpiiical  Text-Books  of  this  country. 

The  Publishers  also  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  the 

KEY  TO  PROF.  GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS, 

a  work  long  and  earnestly  looked  for  by  the  numerous  friends  of  Prof.  Guyot's  sys 
tern  of  G^graphical  Teachhig.    The  title  of  this  valuable  book  explains  itself: 

GEOGRAPHICAL  TEACHING ;  being  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  use  of  Guyot's 
Wall  Maps  for  Schools,  containing  six  Maps  and  Diagrams,  with  full  Instructions 
for  Drawme  the  Maps  of  the  Continents  hi  accordance  with  Guyot's  System  of  Con- 
structive Map  Drawing.  1  vol.  12mo.  Price  75  cents.  (Sent,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.) 

In  connection  with  this  announcement,  we  would  also  call  the  attention  to  the 
aeries  of 

POPULAR   PORTFOLIO   MAPS, 

by  the  same  distinguished  Geographer,  Just  published.  These  Maps  are  ten  in 
number,  and  have  been  preparedexpressly  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  lliey 
possess  advantages  and  improvements  existing  hi  no  other  maps  published. 

They  are  correct— They  are  fresh  and  original— They  are  clear  and  simple— 
They  are  Practical  Physical  Maps— They  are  Practical  rolitical  Maps— IHiey  are 
Practical  Outline  Haps— They  are  true  pictures  of  the  Earth's  surfiuie— exhibitmg 
the  forms  of  relief,  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth*s  surface.  The  maps 
of  this  series  consist  of  a  large  4-sheet  map  of  the  United  States ;  a  2-sheet  map  of 
the  Hemispheres,  and  maps  of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia»  Afhca, 
Central  Europe,  the  World,  (Mercator's  Proj.X  and  Australia  or  Oceanica.  They 
are  mounted  on  muslin,  and  put  up,  for  safe  carriage,  in  neat  portfolios.    Price  $18. 

Also,  Now  Ready, 


Goyof  I  Wall  Kape  for  Schools,  Large 

Beriee.    Prioe....' $7100 

Intermediate  Series 88  60 

Qajot'i  OUunioal  Mape,  (Italia,  Greeoe 

and  Boman  Empire,) 46  00 

Felter't  Fopalaz  Arithmetioal  Series 

Slieldon's  Works  on  Objeot  Teaching 

"       Oharts  and  Aeading  Book 

Pene's  Kagnotio  etobe  (in  8  styles),  $6  to   36  00 


Smith's  (Krs.  Mary  H.)  Hannal  for  Perce's 

Magnetic  Globes 60 

Tenner's  Natural  Histonr.    1  vol 3  00 

Br.  J.  A  Alexander's  Uoral  Soienca.  1  toL  1  60 

Prof.  Perzr's  Political  Eoonamy.    1  toI.  .  7  60 

Prof  Woofsey's  International  Law.  1  toL  2  60 
Mrs.  a  IL  Kiikland's  Sohocl  CKurUad. 

2yol8. 2  60 

Mrs.  a  k.  Xiiklaiid^ePatrioftlcElMpwace  1  76 


'  Full  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 


GHAIULES  SCBIBNER  &  CO., 


^t^jt   nLjuJUkV^ JLi..  I  w^ 


The  Great  Educational  Paper  of  the  Country. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  LITEUATURJE, 

POLITICS,  SOCLiL  ETHICS,  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  WITH  AN 

UNEQUALLED  STAFF  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 

♦^•> 

DEPAETMENTS. 

THE  WEEK.— Comments  on  the  principal  events  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
short  paragraphs. 

NOTES.— Literary,  Scientific  nnd  Educational. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

EDITORLAL  ARTICLES. 

SOCIAL  ARTICLES, 

FINE  ART  CRITICISMS. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY— A  classified  list  oi  current  publications,  with  prices. 


Indispensable    to    every   Academy,   Institute,  Seminaiy  and 
College. 

A  vade  hicrvm  for  every  teacher  in  the  Land. 

Five  Dollars  per  annum, — Three  Dollars  for  Sis  months ;  in 
advance. 

A  Specimen  number  sent  yraii^,  on  application  to 

« 

E.  L.  &ODKIN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

130  yansau  Street,  y.  T 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 


Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premiums 

at  the  State  Fairs  of  * 

NEW  YORK,  ^  .^f^^^*^«%>w  KENTUCKT, 

VERMONT,  j^^  ^t\v       TENNESSEE, 

NEW  JERSEY,         ^      ImT^^^^k  ^    HISSOURI, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

OHIO, 

INDIANA, 

MICHIGAN, 

WISCONSINi 


ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
VIRGINIA, 
NORTH  CAROLINA, 
CALIFORNIA, 


IOWA,  -i^^jQ^e^^^  OREGON, 

And  at  numeroiu  lostitateB  and  Connty  Fairs,  Inolnding  all  the  Fain  at 
whieh  they  were  exhibited  the  pait  three  yean. 


>i    m  •  m    << 


The  GROVERABAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  Ta- 
rietj  and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  rarieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  executes  beautiful  embroid^y  and  orna- 
mental work. 


»»    ♦  •  »    *4 


The  Graver  Se  Baker  8.  M ,  Go.  numafbctore,  in  addition  to  their  celebrated  ORDVER  ft 
'BAKER  BTITGH  Macbinea,  the  meet  perfect  8HUTTLB,  or  *•  LOCK  STITCH"  Haohinei  ia  the 
marke^  and  afiTord  parcbaaen  the  opportunity  of  selecting  after  trial  and  examination  of  both, 
the  one  bSeat  aoited  to  their  wanti.  Other  Companies  manafactare  bat  §n€  kind  of  MOAi'inff 
each,  and  can  not  afford  tbla  opportunity  of  selection  to  their  c 


t»  m  m  m   *§ 


*«*  A  pamphlet  containing  samples  of  both  the  QroTcr  ft  Baker  Stitch  and  Shottle  Stitch 
In  farioQs  dabrics,  with  fhll  ezplaoatioDS,  diagrams,  and  illnstnitiottS,  to  enable  parchaaers  to 
ccamifK,  t$$t  and  compare  their  relative  merits,  will  be  furnished,  on  reqaest,  at  oar  oflSces 
thronghoot  the  coontry.  Those  who  desire  machines  that  do  the  bttt  laork  shoald  not  fail  to 
MBd  for  tkifl  paanphlet,  and  te»t  and  eoniparf  then  stitchca  for  thiwtHitu. 


e>  •  •  •  << 


GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

495  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 

18  SuDBcr  Street,  Boston.        I  780  Ckestnat  Street,  rUUMpUa. 


OVBRSTRUNO,     FULL  IRON  FRAME 

PIANO-FORTES 


STODART  &  MORRIS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

dranil,  Spare  &  M&i  Fianolortes. 

Our  New  Scalu  Pianos,  in  addition  to  their  peculiar  merits, 
contain  every  really  valuable  modern  improvement,  rendering 
them  the  most  complete  and  perfect  instrument  ever  oUcred  te 
the  public,  and  for 
PUBITr  OF  TOIVE, 

DEUCACY  OF  TOrCII, 

DIJBABILITF,  and  also  standing  the 

TEST  OF  SETERE  CUMATES,  t&» 

NETV^   80A.3L.E 

STODART   PIANO-FORTEI 

Stands    TJnrivalled. 

The  Piano-Fortes  of  this  manufacture  have  stood  the  test  of 
more  than  a  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY,'  and  the  manufac- 
turers are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  ovct 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  Families^ 

Who  have  them  in  use  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
Parties  favoring  us  with  their  orders,  which  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  can  rely  upon  being  as  honorably  dealt  with  as  u 
their  selections  were  made  in  person. 

All  letters  will  be  promptly  answered  by 

684  BROADWAY,  NEW*YORK. 


'ol.  m.— No.  11,  Whole  No.  31 


AMERICAN 


Educational  Monthly. 


DBYOTKD   TO 


Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


NOVEMBER,  1866. 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  ife  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
430  8&OOMB  STRBXIT,  ITew  Tork. 

PHTTtADTCTiPHIAy  018  Aroh  Stnet;  CHICAGO,  6  Ciutom-Hoiue  Plaoa, 
HENDRICKS  S^  POTTER.  ST.  LOUIS,  62  North  Eighth  8tr««t 

LoKDOs,  60  Paternostsb  Row:  TBttBWER  &  Co. 

TKs  AtMriean  Ktw  Co^  121  Katmu  St^  N.  T^  Om^ral  AgmUfor  ih€  TrwU, 


$1.M  per  Auiui.    SlogU  ]lftMbtn«  U  CmU. 
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Atmospheric  Phkxomena j;  j;  Sut^nsan.  409 

Winds— Constant  Windfr-Periodical  Winds— V*ri»bie  Winda. 

SuGGESTioira  TO  AssiSTAJTT  Teachkm A,  P.  Bioffins,  414 
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A  Question  in  Parsing , 440 
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Vols.  I.  (1S64)  and  II.  (1S65).  bound  in  clotb,  are  now  ready.    Price  of  each,  prepaid  by  mall,  93, 
To  those  who  send  Five  Subscribers,  with  $7.AO,  we  will  send  the  Monthly /Vm  oki  txab. 
We  need  an  active  Agent  in  every  locality.    Terms  liberal.    Bi'nd  for  Aqmxt'u  Cxsoulab. 

To  all  Persons  who  are  Building  SchooUHooses,  or  who  may  b6  in  any 
way  Interested  in  Fitting  np  and  Famishing  School-Rooma. 

The  Publishers  of  this  Monthly  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  every  kind  of  approved  modem 
School  Fixtures  and  Furnituro,  at  the  very  lowest  casb  prices.  They  hHve  nnparaUele<l  facilities  for 
mannfacturins:  and  supplying  tub  txry  bkst  artiolss  npon  the  most  reasonable  ttrmB,  T2«Hm*^yf 
will  be  fttrnished  whenever  the  same  may  be  desired. 

-  . *■" 

Periodicals  Published  by  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Ca^ 
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Contains  Report*  of  the  best  Sermons,  I«ectareii,  Oratinnt.  ka.  It  preverras  In  eonvenleot  fona  tbs  beit 
tbonirhtJ)  of  oar  moat  friftad  men,  Just  as  thev  come  from  their  lips.  Great  faror  has  already  been  shown  tbc 
work.  Soocemlve  numbers  will  be  issued  when  worthy  discourses  can  be  found.  Thirty -elirbt  ai:abers  bsvs 
now  been  published.  The  Auirust  number  contains  Baccaladrkatb  Addrcss  (1866)  by  Pres.  W.  B.  CAJir> 
Bux,  Btttcers  College— duhject,  TraU&.    LisU  sent  oa  application  with  staaip. 
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H  O  M  O  G  R  A  i  ii  Y ,  'fYtV  *  T  I       *  ^  Boarding  Dopartmenl 

"'''-'^'^'  (i>)    ^^^^%\\\r  "^C/  ^/  i'»Tt>mp,i  with  thi- ColKire. 
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UMbmtt,  Jfontf/iietorer*^  iiaa/  Afcite  Oicii«r«,  Schools,  and  all  otKert  irito  deifre 

to  reach  (hatomen  iit  attparU  cf(h»  Oountrp,  at  teell  at  in  the  CUg, 
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THE    NEW    YORK    TRIBUNE. 

The  drcolation  of  Thi  TmuifB  Is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Ncwspap^  and  h  Is  read  by  the  most 
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DmiMMt*s  Toung  Ameriotl 

Eirermec«Mt«tb«cl 
Mentor  and  fnUe  to  the  itape  of  xoolb, 
Ob !  thoo  will  lead  to  the  font  oTtrath— 
Ri«e  the  star  of  the  free. 
Eaferif,  long,  impatientlf 
ioucht  we  thf  tmiorai  bright| 
Teeming  with  bcastf  thcjrco 
Shining  Itlco  gemt  efUghL 


Toung  Am«iea!  gtorfow  naael 
0*er  thee  tparltlef  a  crown  of  fhaei 
UMBiUed  and  pore  its  Jewdt  glow, 
Hone  bat  the  goodltt  wocth  can  know) 
Go,  little  monchlx,  and  tell  them  le. 

America  I  thon  eonnx  dime! 

Mr  inmoft  Mol  with  laptvie  thiUlii 

E*en  now  1  hear  thy  welcome  lay 

ReMonding  ewoetlf  fu  nwaj 

In  trinmph  o*er  thy  templed  lUUt. 

Contentment,  onion,  libcitj 

Aie  twined,  fbcever  twined  with  thee. 


BBMOKEST'S 

'YOUNG  AMERICA," 

A  NEW  ARTISTIC  &  SPLEN. 
DIDLY   ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY  MAGA- 
ZINE FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


1>amorast*s  YouDg  A.] 
Each  hojr  and  giri  will 
Monitor  to  cvnrj  teacher, 
Oracle  to  ererj  parent; 
Rich  its  page*  iHih  Inatractiam, 
Eref7  branch  of  oodol  IcaowiedfeL 
See  heir  brilliant  are  iia  reatncai 
Tme  phUoiophf  It  tencheaj 
Soch  a  monthly  ne*er  was 


Young  America!  cluUrea''s  bm 

Yonng  America,  wfihout  fKroUtr  ^"''•^  *"  ^^  -«*^  «*«• 
or  ezag|eratlon.    Iti  contenu  will  Up  the  hill  of  tciencc  lea«Uac  » 

Grand  the  troths  each  page 


it*  iUogtmtioM  to  charm  with 
beavty,  and  the  whole  to  inspire 
with  energy,  indte  to  Tirtue  aod 
intcilifencc,  and  prare  a  ^well- 
tpriog^*  of  picamre  in  erery  heote- 

Prtce,  ringle  co|rfet,  15  cents 
yearly,  $l.fO{  each  addltiona 
copy,  $1,  or  5  copies  for  $<.  YODKO 
AxniCA  and  DBxoun  8  Ladxxs' 
MOHTBLT  MAaaam  together,  $4. 
Addrem 

W.  JEmniGS  DEMOREST, 


America  I  with  beauty  glowing 
Many  fdctora  drawn  e¥qnieitff. 
Each  a  gem  of  inith  pcrtnjiad 
Rich  in  poems,  stories,  mnaic, 
Introdndng  aU  that*s  pJeaaia^g. 
Come  and  prmrc  tids  comely  volmnc 
AU  its  merits  half  nnlblded. 


A  Word  to  Teacher's  and  Xncideutally  to  Parents. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  among  the  rarioos  maga^nes  of  the  day  for  one  exactly  suited  to  the  capnciiSa 
of  children  tf  sit  sgtu  The  articles  Interesting  to  boys  and  glris  from  thirteen  to  Sftoen  are  geocnJiy  as 
so  worded  as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  yonnger  rsaders  (  iHiile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artkles 
wrinen  for  the  Juveniles  are  in  many  instances  so  tttlj  that  the  older  children  think  it  beneath  their  diga^ 
to  read  them. 

We  bellere  it  possible,  and  have  begun  in  good  earnest  to  make  it  practicable,  to  teach  tlie  yonqg  giaaA 
and  gloriotts  truths  in  interesting  yet  comprehensive  language. 

Children  are  often  blamed  for  being  curious  and  Inquisitive.  Why  are  they  so  inquisitive  f  Becanse  the 
budding  soul  is  constantly  reaching  out  with  an  infinite  longing  after  the  beautiful  and  grand.  Shall  these 
sparks  of  tlm  divine  mind  be  quenched  f  They  hm/  be  etfectnally  quenched  after  a  while,  and  the  child  giepe 
in  daricnem  so  long  that  it  will  become  morally  blind  and  cease  to  seek  for  light. 

In  onr  prospective  Bugarin^— YouRO  Amibica— ^e  propose  to  enlighten  the  young  as  well  as  amase$  In 
foct,  to  embody  within  itt  pages  all  the  available  talent  possible  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind 
yet  issued. 

Onr  principal  object  In  addressing  yon  is  to  etJist  your  sympathies  and  obtain  your  co-operation  in  canyiag 
out  our  ^an.  Teachen  love  children,  and  they  know  what  children  love,  and  what  dielr  dlAsrent  capacities 
need  at  diiierent  stages  of  their  grevth.  We  want  teachers  to  give  us  some  of  thdr  best  ideas;  we  waat 
nxticles  ftom  teachers*  pen»— short,  vivid,  natursl,  descriptive,  and  such  as  will  interest  at  the  same  line  that 
valnabto  information  will  be  Imparted.  Teachers  will  yon  do  h-^net  M/ai  about  it,  but  do  it  r  Send  ss  en  a 
short  article  at  once  {  not  more  than  one  or  two  written  pages— descriptive  of  any  incident,  or  illnsirsiive  of 
any  branch  of  Science,  Art,  liistory.  Biography,  Mechanics,  or  Philosophy,  adapted  and  made  fiuniliar  to  the 
capacities  of  children.  For  any  such  article,  which  Is  accepted,  we  will  fornish  a  yeariy  snbscripcion  fie 
Yotnra  AMOXCA.    Teachcis,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

We  desire  especially  the  co-operation  of  teachers  In  our  andertalting,  ss  it  is  our  aim  and  detennlttiiion  to 
fhrnish  such  a  periodical  as  they  can  with  pride  and  satisftctlon  put  into  the  hand  of  their  pupils;  sad  we 
confidently  rely  upon  securing  inch  a  subscription-list  as  will  astonish  the  worid  and  prove  what  our  Yosag 
America  can  do  In  the  way  of  appreciating  and  encouraging  the  true,  the  artistic,  and  the  beautiful  in  Btem- 
ture.  We  do  not  doubt  that  nearty  eveiy  scholar  under  your  control  coold  be  indnced  to  become  a  subscriber 
if  you  felt  that  you  could  conscientiously  and  zealously  urge  them  to  do  so ;  and  it  will  be  our  earnest  aia  aud 
object  to  produce  such  a  periodical  for  children  as  will  Justify  the  highest  expectations  that  aaay  be  niied  la 
regard  to  it.  We  expect  to  number  many  teachers  among  our  subscribers,  and  we  hope  that  all  thcM,  vith 
othen  who  are  not  snbscriben,  will  present  the  subject  to  their  pupils,  and  0^  to  be  the  median  thrac^ 
which  a  dnb  may  be  sent. 

A  targe  and  beautlfol  colored  steel  engraving  given  ftee  with  the  first  number,  and  both  mailed  fteeoa 
receipt  of  the  price.  Pint  number  now  ready.  Each  single  subKriber,  at  $1.50,  will  be  entitled  to  a  likra* 
scope  of  highly  magnifying  poweis,  with  a  heavy  giam  cylinder  to  confine  living  objects  sent  by  nail;  srs 
package  of  Magic  Photographs. 


OLBVEXAND'S  STANDAKD  SERIEa 


A  COKPENDniH  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE; 

OHRONOLOGIOALLT  ASBANeSD, 
ZVom  Sir  John  Manderllle  to  William  Oowp«r^  773  pag«k 

IL 

BHQLISH  LITIBATUBI  OF  THl  KIVITIINTH  OINTUBT, 

'KMMMAonn  TMM  Ohjmw  DmcauMMD  AXD  Lima  Avbdom  ov  tmm  Fntf  Hakv  •»  aoi 

IIL  

A  OOMFENDIUH  OF  AMEBIOAN  LITEfiATTJBE, 

VPOV  TMM  tAlOB  YLAX,  BMBBMinW 

Thi  OUif  DeoMMd  ud  Lifiag  Wnim  tf  m  a9viir7.--784  pages. 

k  COMPENDIUM  OF  OLASSIOAL  LITEBATUBE, 

CmaartoQ  ov  Gbokb  Xxxbaoii,  TBAnLAaEn,  noK  tbb  bbmt  Oibk  .axb  Eohav  Wsnnt, 
wni  BnoBAranuii  BKiraoi^  Aoooumi  op  TBbb  WobDi  mo,  am— tt9  pafei. 
Pabt    I.— Greek :  from  Homer  to  Looginiu. 
Past  IL—- Latin:  from  PlantmB  to  Boethiiu. 

THE  POETIOAI  WOMS  OF  JOM  MILTON, 

WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOB. 

ywojotaAxt  mmMaatATuan  os  iaiob  rom ;  votai  oiisuui  ixs  axnurAiomr;  av  nviz  va 

na  fVBiaor  or  vjjumn  loot;  abd  ▲  tiibil  nmaz  «o  axl  m  romii— 468pifw. 

H7MNS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

WITH  A7PB0PBIATB  BBLEOnOITB  FBOK  BGBIPnTBB,  AND  TUUBS  BUITKD  TO 
THB  MBTRB8  OV  THB  HTMHB. 


MMloo,  are  the  cboioest  th*t  oui  be  found.  In  literary  merit  and  poetie  ezeeUenoe,  it  b  the  yery 
beet  eeleeUoQ  of  Sacred  L/rici  extant.  In  the  eelectlon  of  tnaei^  rrofawot  CloTeland  b«i  eonflned 
hlmeelf  to  a  ftw  good  old  tanea^  easy  to  be  eonc;  and  faTOfltea  iHtJi  all  denominatlonii  It  U  an 
18no^  Mibitantlally  boond.— 870  pegec 


Theae  books  kayo  been  wannlj  xeoosnmended  by  the  Hiat  aoholan,  critioB^  and 
edneatora  of  oni  land,  and  kave  been  IntrodiioedesteiiBiTeljinto  our  high  sduxda 
andooUegea. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  axe  pnbUshed  upon  finer 
paper,  and  bonnd  in  vanons  styles  of  beanty,  lor  the  Hoosehald  libiaiy. 

PR  ICES  I  BarAitk     Wboumlb. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  SNOLISH  LTTBRATUBS $•  M  $9  !• 

SNOLIBH  LITEKATURK  OF  NIMETBSNTH  CBNTUBT S  00  S  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 9  00  S  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  CLABBIOAL  LITEKATUBB S  00  <  10 

rOETlOAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON  (Notae  end  Index) S  00  <  10 

Above  ft  Tola,  bound  In  mor.  doth  extra,  per  ToL BOO  B  85 

**   •*  -*         balfealf  extra,  per  TOl 4  00  B  SO 

•   •  ««         halfinor.         "^         ...1 4  88  B  SB 

HTMNB  FOB  SCHOOLS,  with  TUNB8 76  60 

We  will  saptOr  Teachers  at  the  Whoktale  Prices.  Copies  bj  mail  at  retidl, 
postage  paid.  They  are  witiiont  rivals.  Not  being  required  to  take  the  place  of 
other  books  in  use,  we  introduu  them  at  wholesale  prices  only. 

J.  A.  BAHCBOFT  ft  CO., 

BUI  A&OH  BTRKBT,  FHIkAn 

J.  W«  BOHEBHESHOBV  *  Oft, 

4SB  BROOMS  BTRKST*  H.  T., 

PUBUSHEBS. 


"AN  EDUCATIONAL  NOVELTT." 
BIDER'S    GOMPOSITIOIT   PAPER. 


laraloablc  ai4  iK 
veuy  and  : 
takas  tbc  ttwibte 


Tbc  priadpU  «mb<NlI«d  U  Itl4er*fl  CMipMUlM  pMcr  It  tkat  the  pmU  vUnMthm  tcacker,  tb 
dM  compotitloD.  At  t^  hmi  «f  Ike  paft  b  s  table  or  onni,  raid  aad  laws  whkk  aic  liable  to  be  aojcc- 
^^  ted,  aacli  appropriatdf  aoMbciW  or  letlorod.  Tbc  vodc  of  tbo  toacbcr  il  to  oadollao  or  bracket  tbc 
Mt3rvor4i,aaiplaceliitbtBaislBas)raibol  vblck  abaU  direct  tbo  Mptt  to  tbo  profor  ilea  la  tbc  table. 
Tbea  tbo  pupU  cm,  at  bit  Mnuo,  oxamlao  aad  aaalfso  tbe  priadpia  riolatod.  ud  aakc  tbc  nittemuj 
correction.  Tbo*  bo  Uovitablj  bocomot  terbakally  aad  tboraofblj  ftoiiUar  vitb  tbe  reqairw:eaia  of  tbc 
lBfli«b  Laagaage. 

Ae  e  time-iarfai  tefcctloa  ibr  tbc  trntUtt  *»  >»  — « inpoitaai,  btrida  ■odiiflb^  eaapnitf  pa  to  « 
aad  •doBCilc  autbod. 


Tbfoe  itjlc^-'*  Pint  Scries**  '•No.  Two**  aad  ««No.  Tbrao'*,-latol7lMBod,aroiicclfla(  aa  « 
wdcoflM. 

Tk«ublMU*Mitl]rr<i>M<*tlk*kM4.nup  ifcwttrf km*  ffi, |ir»fMlf  WM »Mi  bheaalrat 

I.  THE  FIRST  SERIES 

It  lateadod  Ibr  tocb  beglBacft  la  tbo  Art  of  Coaipeeltloa  at  mmy  bo  caideai  la  pea»aotbip|  la  tfdSaf ,  la 
tbe  ate  of  capital!,  etc.,  ete.  Itt  pioper  ate  will  picreat  tbo  popil  frf  flJBag  tota  babjtt  rf  ladfgertBr  e  li 
tbe  acoTM  ofllttlo  Mu  wblcb  are  oaejr  to  acqalre  bat  dlAcali  to  aoad. 


II.  THE  SECOND  SERIES 

ReHewt  tbe  greater  pelalt  of  tbo  Jlrff  aad  etieadt  t«  teloetloa  of  vorda,  gnwoMtical  i 
of  teaioacee,  pan^rapblag,  readeatiag,  olc.«  etc. 

III.  THE  THIRD  8ERIE8, 


Wltbeatfergottiagtbcoifoiicowictcdtotbcjir<faad<iticrf,baeii<biascoto«.boieilcol<enaitattaaadci» 
gance,  and  tbe  cablradoa  of  tbe  V017  beet  ttjlo  of  Aaitbod  Kagliib  Compoeltioa. 

Prioe,  per  QTdre,  "by  ExvrBmm^ 60  Centa. 

Bpeoixnen  Slieet  by  ACail,  Prepaid 5 

J.  W.  SOHEBMESHOSN  &  00.,  Fnblishera, 

4S0  BnOOXB  $r.,  New  Tmr^ 

WATSON'S  MANUAL  OF  CALISTHENICS. 


It  coBtnlat  aa  catidod  aad  varied  cocne  of  pbjrrieal  aerdtet,  wiAmt  mffOMUms,  Tbo  1 
cmbracot  all  aeodlbl  dlrectioae,  ndH  aad  eaplaaattoat  ibr  laatmcteia  aad  papilt,  vlib  toctlont  oa  pbeoctSet 
and  rttpiratlea.  Tbreagbeat  tbe  book  tbe  cacfcitet  are  arranged  la  accordaaco  wltb  vell-kaova  priadplet 
of  aaatomjr,  pbprioiogr  aad  brgtcac  Tbojr  bavo  boea  tboroagbty  teiiod  la  oar  tcboeh,  teeuiag  tbe  kappicit 
leeokB.  Tbete  exerdtoi,  piacritod  habltaally  aad  oaorgetlcallj,  caaaei  All  to  yield  loyoMfc  gncc,  agnhjr, 
eappl<aete»  a  toady  bead,  at  well  at  robart  beahb,  teUd  etfangtb,  aad  power  of  eadaraaco.  Alaoat  aay 
ocbool-roem  or  parlor  will  aaAco  Ibr  tbo  czordtet.  For  tbote  wbo  wltb  to  ate  tbc  piaao  to  calivca  tbc  oar- 
cliot,  tbore  are  aereral  piocet  of  mnIc  prepared  by  tbe  beat  mattert. 

Tbe  book  b  prolatdy  aad  ri«bly  Utattrated  ftobi  origlaal  dctigat.  It  it  priatod  oa  mperior  tiatai  paper, 
aad  booad  la  bott  ttyle.  A  rerlewer  writet  i  ^  Tblt  It  tbe  amt  dabortte  aad  aatltfrciery  atteaipt  yet  aude 
la  apply  practlcaUy  to  odacatioaal  paipoaet  tbo  great  traibt  of  pkyiMogy,  rdatlag  li  pbyrfcai  cakare  aad 
dalaiag.  Tbo  work  baa  crldeatly  boea  prepared  by  aae  wbo  It  coatdoot  of  tbo  loqalrencatt  of  tbe  kataer, 
aad  baa  ttadiod  tbe  auct  cftctaal  way  of  mootlag  aad  tapplylag  tbea.  To  tbote  la  aatbcHty,  wbeto  lafa- 
oacc  wcold  bo  oflbctoal  la  piooMtlBg  tbe  drcalatiea  of  tblt  book,  it  boceaet  a  peeiavo  doty  to  to  do  by  creiy 
Meant  la  tbdr  power.  All  wbo  bavo  tbe  pbyikal  wcUbre  of  tbe  baauui  race  at  boait,  aad  awderrtaad  bow 
powetiott  tbe  latelloct  It  to  coatcnd  agalatt  tbo  bardea  of  a  fcoblo  aad  eeadatcd  ftaau,  are  oijaally  latertttod 
laitB|eacbiag»,aadaaawerablc,oadllabltowatpbcro,boworBrMaallltba,lertbeccnaoqaee  ^ofacgkct- 
lagtbeau** 

Capiat  Ibr  asai^aatlaa  will  bo  audlod  oa  raeelpt  of  $1.00. 

J.  W.  SCHCKIERHOM  A  CO.,  Publlsbers,  430  Brooii»/St,  H.T. 


AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 


1*  Bsrly  AvniMB  •■  Bm^w  Creek*  N.  T.)    Coapttnioa  Pietwet.    81s<  gxit.    Price  lii/n 

y    per  pair.   After  OilFaiatiAci  by  A.  T.  Buckie 

%.  liSte  ABtaaiB  fm  the  While  IHeeBtalBa.  j     of  Boston. 

S«  Om)  0et  ef  {*lx  Amerfeen  I«e«4Miipea.  Size  of  etch,  4>ix9>  Price,  per  let  oftiz  copies, 
t9bOO.  After  oil  Paintlnp  by  A.  T.  BBioim,  lepresentiaK  8ftwyer*s  Pond,  Whke  Movntaint, 
Sourenir  of  LalEe  George,  Twilight  oa  Bsopos  Crciele,  Moont  Chocom  amd  Lake,  N.  H.,  oa  the 
Saco  River,  N.  Conway,  N.  H.,  on  the  Hudson  near  West  Point. 

4.  CSrenp  ef  Chlekena.    \     ^^™£??l^i'L^^'i!?'?*  J^^'^IF'^^^    Tiictj  liooo  per  pair.    After  Oil 


ff.  Oreep  ef  Deekllnge.  j  Paintings  by  A.  F.  Tin. 

6*  The  Uenet.     \     Companion  Pictures.    Size,  Szia    Price,  |&oo  per  pair.    After  Water-color 

7.  The  Bnlflach./  Paintings,  by  W.  CsxnmuHX,  of  Lnndon,  England. 

8.  Bird's  Nmt  ead  nieMee.)     Companion  Pictnret.    Size,  11x15.    Price,  $).oo  per  pair.    After 
••  Fenw  eed  Meeeee.  J  Water-color  Paintinp  by  Mias  RoBin. 

10*  The  Bahy.    )     Ceapaaion  Pkcarea.    8iae,7z^    Price,  $l/)o  per  pair.    After  Preach  Water- 

11*  The  Hlatera./  color  Paintiagp. 

19«  Albnm  ef  Ceh«.    Size,  lozi}.  Price,  I4.00.   Containbgftnr  views  of  great  beauty  and  exeelleat 

execution.    Mounted  on  white  board.    Representing  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  Castle  at  the  entrance  to 

Cienftngea,  Santiago  do  Coba,  Baraco  Isia  de  Cuba. 


L.  PRANG  &  OO-'S 

Holiday  Publications^ 

SOLO  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  BOOK  AND  PICTURE  STORES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

ALSO  SENT  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PBICE. 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

XmTtiX  lS9WA8HnrOT0H8T.,  VTW  Vfi^V        089  BBOADWAT, 

DUOiUil)     on.  4M*  80VTH  omnMJR.  iihli    lUIUlf  id  boob  bilow  BLnoxaa  n. 

Catalosiies  -will  "be  aent  flfoo  on  applioatioii. 


JUVENILES,  PICTURES,  TOY-BOOKS,  GAMES. 

Thm  GhrlntaiRB-SMelilM  Llbrarr*  91m  «kgmt  thn  nhutrmNd  EtttmHm  AmIi  of  A  Vlrft  ftvm 
St.  Nicholas,  Story  ef  HaBs  the  Swapper,  Who  Stole  the  Bird*s  Nest,  Old  Dame  Dvck*s  Lecture,  In 
the  Forest,  Farm-Yaid  Story.    Pvt  op  is  aB  eqnallj  elegaat  bos.    Price,  9a.oo  per  hmc 

]I«UB«H«B.  Mmhimthith0^YmFMDM,MirUlmfnM.  Red  UdiBg-Mood,  Robiaaoa  Cnisoe, 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  Kiac  WlBter,  Ciadenlla.    Price,  40  cts,  each. 

OM  n«tker  BvliVard.  J  Ntw  Vtrtlm^  br  Ron  Chbrbbtiblb.  Verr  aBiMtac  aod  fUU  of  good 
morals.  The  Biost  etefaatlr  iliunlaated  Juvenile,  the  rerjr  book  Ibr  a  boUdar  clft.  Qoaito.  boond 
iB  cloth,  b«relled  edges,  AUlsiU  stamp.    Price,  $).oo  per  copy.  ^ 

Pnuut^  Altaa  Cmrda  Ib  Oil  C«l*rB*  CompristBg  b  liat  of  70  dlAroBt  aett,  each  set  of  11  caida, 
of  Plowen,  Mosses  Birds,  AutamB  Leaves,  ADlmals,  Sceaery,  ftc,  Ar.    50  cts,  per  set. 

B«ii4ay*9«1i««l  Cmrda  t^v  tke  rhrlalMM  Trf»««  la  great  variety,  at  prices  of  15,  ao,  t(,  10, 40, 
foeta.  per  aec    LAROB  SUNDAY^CHOOL  ROOM  CARDS.    We  have  bow  a  voy  toinble 

PniBS'a  AMerieam  Altama*    For  preserviaK  coavcaleBdy  a  large  aamber  of  Albam  Cairii,  ftwa  14 

to  1,000,  at  a  moderate  tost  ftom  |o  cts.  to  $15.00. 
B««k  BlarhBf  Ibr  Bibles  aad  Prayer  Books,  moat  exqakite  la  csecatioB,  pal  ap  la  eavclopesof  |  dIAieat 

■■•*■     Price,  50  "^  F"  eBvalopeu 


pHdlgrmphy*  Tho  art  ef  cattiag  plctarea  la  black  paaer.  System  of  Mr.  G.  SonoBT.  Pat  ap  la  aa 
ele^at  box,  coatalaiag  Mllastractioas,  sdasofs  ior  catting,  aad  a  great  variety  oTspedaMas  Ibr  the 
study  ef  tUs  aiost  pleaabg  aad  fiuhlonable  ait.    Price,  per  box,  $5.00. 

L-  PRANG-   Jk,  CO., 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE, 

(BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUMINATBD.) 

Tm  beneficial  elfeet  of  bq  aeenrate  register  of  deportment  and  Mtfiolanlilp  In  pR>- 
moting  a  healtby  spirit  of  emnlatioQ  and  scholarly  pride,  Is  acknowledged  1^  aU.  Yea 
sucb  a  register  is  rarely  Icept  except  In  ttie  higher  class  of  Schools.  In  most  BchooiSt 
Teachers  have  not  time  to  record  each  recitation  as  it  occurs.  Other  duties  crowd  npoa 
them  so  that  the  record  Is  neglected  tor  the  time,  and  afterwards  made  vp  tnm  maM- 
ory.  Perfect  accuracy  being  impossible  In  saoh  cases,  oofi^fdenoi  in  Os  reeord  U 
weakened,  and  Us  moral  force,  in  a  great  degree^  lost. 

Bometimes  accuracy  is  insured  by  taking  sufficient  time  fbr  the  record  fton  that 
assigned  to  each  exercise.  But  there  are  often  twenty  or  more  dally  exerelaes  to  be 
recorded,  and  if  only  two  or  three  minutes  are  taken  tor  each,  there  wUi  be  reqnliad 
for  all  not  less  than  an  hour— ona  sixth  jtart  qf  the  School  day.  This  time  cannot  be 
q)ared  £rom  other  duties.  And  the  loss  of  time  is  not  confined  to  the  day.  Once  a 
month,  or  of  tencr,  maoy  hours  must  be  i^ient  adding  up  and  avenging  aceoiinta  •wd 
making  out  reports  to  parenta. 

The  AIDS  are  designed  to  secure  the  good  results  of  laoords  and  reports  with  leas 
expense  of  time  and  labor.  This  they  aooompUsh  most  happily,  while  at  the  same 
time  other  advantages  are  gained— not  the  least  of  which  is  an  aotlTo  parental  interest 
naturally  awakened  by  a  system  of  dally  reporta. 

And  a  ftirther  benefit  la  secured  by  their  use.  XAny  efalldren  cannot  appreciate  the 
significance  of  a  simple  mark  or  figure.  They  require  something  that  they  oaa  take 
home  and  show  to  their  parents  and  irlends  as  eridence  of  good  conduct,  and  which, 
if  they  fidl  to  obtain  by  negllgonoe  or  misconduct,  will  cause  theh:  immediate  exposures 
This  the  Aids  afford.  The  system  Is  oonseguently  more  efficient  than  ordinaiy  records^ 
besides  being  more  popular  with  parents  and  pupils  as  well  as  with  teachers. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  Tarious  ways.  The  following  has  been  fbund  eon- 
reuient :  In  the  morning  each  pupil  rcceiyes  a  CARD,  (five  merits,  representing  a  per- 
Jed  day,)  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  misdemeanor  or  fidlnre  In  recitation.  silGLE  MERm 
and  HALF  MERITS  are  proyided  for  those  pupils  who  fail  to  retain  their  cards  and  yet  are 
deemed  worthy  of  some  credit.  When  flye  OacdS  are  obtained  by  any  pupil,  they  aia 
exchanged  for  a  check,  (25  merits,)  representing  a  perfect  School  Week,  Foot  niislrs 
are,  in  like  manner,  exchanged  for  a  CERllHCATE  OF  MERIT,  lepsesenting  one  hundred 
merits,  or  a  perfect  ifontA.  These  Certiflcatea  bear  the  pupil's  name  and  are  aigned 
by  the  teacher.  The  number  held  at  anytime  will  show  the  pupil's  standing  In  the 
BohooL 

If  a  PRIZE  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session  or  year,  there  can  be  no  dUB- 
oulty  or  possibility  of  mistake  in  determining  to  whom  it  belongs;  and  the  dedsloa 
being  made  in  public,  each  pupil  exhibiting  the  number  of  Cards  and  Certificates  le- 
celTed,  no  suspicion  of  partiality  or  lavoritism  can  possibly  arise. 

The  AIDS  are  beautifully  printed  In  the  National  Odors,  and  are  neat  in  design.  The 
Certificates,  in  themselves,  are  prises  which  few  children  will  fail  to  admire  and  cherish 
The  Single  Merits  and  Half  Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  the  Cards  and  Cheeks  on 
heayy  cftp  naper,  and  mi^  be  used  many  tilmes.   This  a^es  the  system  veiy  cheap. 

The  AIDS  are  put  up  In  sets,  each  containing  too  CERUFKAHS,  ISO  CHBCRS,  250  cards 
and  100  smGLE  MERITS  and  HAU  HIRRS.   Price  per  set,  $I.2S.   1^  mall,  prepaid,  $lj». 
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The  convenience  of  this  invention  will  be  readily  M>preclated  I7  aU  who  have  bad 
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ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 

I. 

ESS  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  atmosphere,  like  light,  was 
regarded  as  a  snbtile  fluid,  penrading  all  nature,  imponderable  and 
possessing  no  characteristic  of  matter.  No  other  gaseous  bodj  was 
belieyed  to  exist.  Miners  were  continuallj  harassed  by  so-called  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  air,  some  of  which  summarilj  choked  them,  and  others, 
catching  fire,  blew  their  bodies  to  atoms..  Knowing  no  natural  causes 
for  these  phenomena,  the  learned  and  ignorant  together  referred  them  to 
infernal  agency^  and  assumed  the  existence  of  spiritual  guardians  of  the 
treasures.  These  demons  were  called  geists,  or  ghosts,  bj  the  Germans, 
whence  arose  the  term  gas. 

In  1157,  Dr.  Black  observed  that  when  vinegar  was  poured  upon  chalk 
there  escaped  an  invisible  air,  which  possessed  all  the  fatal  qualities  of  the 
choke-damp  or  suffocating  gas  of  coal-mines.  This  observation  indicated 
that  there  were  different  kinds  of  air ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  only  after  Priestley's  magnificent  discoveries 
in  pneumatic  chemistry,  made  twenty  years  later,  was  a  true  distinction 
of  gases  asserted,  and  the  composite  nature  of  our  atmosphere  deter- 
mined. 

According  to  modem  discoveries,  the  atmosphere  is  a  gaseous  envelope 
about  tfie  earth,  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  in  depth,  and  composed  princi- 
pally of  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  mingled  in  the  proportion  of  fonr 
to  one.  Its  density  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  elevation,  so  that  at  a 
height  of  three  and  one-half  miles  fnlly  one-half  of  its  mass  lies  below. 
At  this  and  higher  points,  the  rarity  of  the  air  is  such  as  to  render  breath- 
ing exceedingly  difficult,  and  blood  is  frequently  forced  from  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth.  If  at  an  elevation  of  four  miles  a  bird  be  dropped  from  a 
balloon,  it  is  unable  to  fly,  and,  after  a  momentary  attempt  to  sustain 
itself,  descends  rapidly  to  a  denser  stratum. 

WINDS. 

In  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  ocean,  we  find  marked  currents,  arising 
from  the  effects  of  heat.    Air,  like  water,  being  heated  by  convection. 
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these  moTements  result  fh>in  radiatioOi  and  are,  therefore,  coDtLaooos,  one 
portion  ascending,  the  other  descending.  The  descending  cnrrent  maj  be 
propagated  in  rarions  directions,  as  Capt,  Horsborgh^  has  shown.  "I 
have  se?eral  times,  in  &ir  weather,  seen  a  cloud  generate  ao<}  diAse  a 
breeze  on  the  sea,  which  spread  out  in  different  directions  from  the  place 
of  descent.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occuired  in  Malftrca  Strut 
when  a  fleet  was  in  company.  A  breeze  commenced  suddenly  from  a  dense 
cloud,  and  its  center  of  action  seemed  to  be  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  whldi 
was  much  scattered.  The  breeze  spread  in  every  direction  from  a  center, 
and  produced  a  singular  appearance  in  the  fleeti  for  every  ship  hauled 
close  to  the  wind  when  the  breeze  reached  her,  and  when  it  became  gen- 
eral, exhibited  to  view  the  different  ships  sailing  completely  in  a  cird^ 
though  all  hauled  close  to  the  wind."  The  same  author  also  states  that 
frequently  in  ty-fbnge  the  wind  seems  to  come  from  every  direction,  and 
waves  assume  a  pyramidal  shape,  which  renders  them  particularly  destnio- 
tive  to  ships. 

Most  writers  on  meteorology  classify  winds,  according  to  their  mode  of 
oQCurrence  and  the  time  of  their  duration,  into  constant,  periodical,  and 
variable  currents.    Of  the 

COKSTANT  WINDS, 

the  Trades,  which  blow  towards  the  equator  from  the  northeast  and 
southeast,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  These  prevail  between  the 
equator  and  tropics,  and  are  bounded  by  regions  of  calms.  Halley,  in  his 
Theory  of  the  Trade  Winds,  refers  thek  origin  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  at  the  equator  and  to  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  The  heated 
air  ascends  to  the  uffper  regions  and  passes  north  and  south,  while  the 
cooler  air  from  the  poles  rushes  in  to  sustain  the  equilibrium.  As  the 
earth  revolves  upon  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  the  velocity  with  which  say 
point  on  the  surface  moves  depends  upon  its  distance  from  the  equator, 
decreasing  towards  the  poles.  The  air  over  any  given  point  mores  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  pewit  itself.  Therefore,  when  drawn  to  the  equa- 
tor, where  the  velocity  is  greater,  it  is  deflected  to  the  west,  and  appears 
to  come  from  the  east. 

This  theory  seems  to  be  the  true  one,  though  appairently  opposed  by 
fact.  It  assumes  steady,  contmuous  currents  from  the  poles,  whereas  we 
have  seen  that  the  trades  exist  only  between  the  tropics,  where  thej 
evidently  originate  in  narrow  belts  of  calms,  beyond  which  the  prevailing 
winds  tend  to  the  poles.  Lieut.  Maury  thus  explains  the  seeming  para- 
dox t  Leaving  the  north  pole,  a  particle  of  air,  for  some  reason  not  yet 
known,  travels  in  the  upper  atmospheric  regions  until  it  reaches  latitude 
80^,  where  it  meets  a  particle  coming  north  from  the  equator  to  take  its 

*  NioholBon's  Joumalf  vol.  15,  p^  11. 
t  PhyHoal  Qtoqrapky  of  tU  Sea^  p.  76. 
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place.  Each  partlde  neotralizes  the  motion  of  the  other,  so  as  to  produce 
a  calm  and  an  aficomalatiou  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  this  bank  of 
calms  two  surface  currents  pass  out,  the  northeast  trades  and  the  south- 
west passage  winds  which  prevail  between  the  tropical  and  polar  calms. 
Having  crossed  the  calm,  the  northern  particle  keeps  oa  to  the  equator, 
where  it  meets  another  particle  from  the  south,  and  calms  again  result, 
forming  a  zone  from  four  to  eight  degrees  wide,  known  as  the  variables. 
Heated  by  the  radiation  at  this  point,  the  two  particles  ascend,  cross  each 
other,  and,  as  the  upper  trades,  proceed  north  smd  south  to  desce^ul  at  the 
tropical  calms,  and  continue  thence  as  surface  winds  to  the  polar  regions. 
The  elevation  at  which  the  upper  trades  originate  is  unknown.  They 
have  never  been  reached,  even  at  the  greatest  height  attained  on  the 
Andes.  The  upper  currents  move  with  great  force.  On  the  24th  and 
25th  of  January,  1835,  the  sun  was  darkened  at  Jamaica  by  a  shower  of 
ashes  which  had  been  discharged  from  Coseguina,  eight  hundred  miles 
distant.  Tiiis  eruption  gave  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  different  winds, 
for  at  the  same  time  ashes  fell  on  a  ship  seven  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
volcano,"*"  which  is  situated  in  or  near  the  variables.  The  equatorial  belt 
of  cahns  ffi  so  absolutely  devoid  of  strong  winds  that  sailing  vessels  are 
frequently  delayed  in  it  for  several  weeks.  The  loss  thus  sustained  was 
so  great  that  the  greater  number  of  the  large  India  vessels  are  now  pro* 
vided  with  auxiliary  screws,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

PERIODICAL  WINDS. 

The  trade-winds  are  constant  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land, 
being  altered  in  their  course  by  the  islands  and  continents  over  which  they 
pass.  By  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Oceanic  Islands  they 
are  converted  into  periodical  winds  called  monsoons,  which  prevail  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea,  as  well  as  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Mrs.  Sommervillef  thinks  the 
monsoons  owe  their  origin  to  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  each 
tropic  alternately,  whence  necessarily  results  the  southwest  wind  in  sum- 
mer and  the  northeast  in  winter.  The  southwest  monsoon,  though  more 
violent  than  the  other,  Is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  parched  r^ions  of 
India ;  for  in  passing  over  the  Indian  Ocean  it  becomes  charged  with 
vapors,  which  are  discharged  in  heavy  rains  and  render  the  country  cool 
and  inhabitable. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  belong  to  the  periodical  winds.  They  are 
studied  to  best  advantage  upon  the  ocean  islands,  and  Lieut.  Jansen,  of  the 
Dutch  navy,  has  given  an  interesting  description  and  explanation  of  them. 
Daring  the  day  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  the  land  rapidly  increase  its 
temperature,  while  that  of  the  water  has  advanced  but  little.    The  afr 

*  Mfot  cti  •  Modi  ^Mttwt^    American  edition^  p.  18^ 
t  JP^tioal  Otographff^    American  edition,  p.  231. 
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upon  the  land  asceuds,  and  that  open  the  sea  is  pressed  in  to  take  its 
place,  thus  prodacing  the  sea-breeze 'which  prevails  daring  the  day.  At 
night  the  reverse  occnrs.  The  land  throws  off  its  heat  more  qnickl j  than 
the  sea  ;  the  current  of  air  flows  toward  the  sea,  causing  the  land-brees 
daring  the  night.  Daring  the  rainy  season  at  Java  and  the  neighboring 
islands  the  land-breeze  is  rerj  irregular,  as  clouds  prevent  radiation.  On 
the  African  coast,  in  the  zone  of  equatorial  calms,  it  never  fa3s  ;  a  very 
slight  fall  in  temperature  suffices  to  reverse  the  current,  so  that  the  land- 
breeze  is  firequentlj  of  stiflmg  heat.  In  the  temperate  zones  the  aJtenia- 
tion  is  regular,  except  in  long-continued  wet  weather. 

Over  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  there  prevails  a  periodical  wind, 
marked  by  its  excessive  warmth,  and,  among  the  Arabs,  is  called  Simoom, 
or  the  poisonous.  It  lasts  for  forty  days,  wherefore  the  Egyptians  call  it 
Khamsin,  -  The  destructive  power  of  this  wind  is  almost  incredible ; 
wherever  it  passes,  plants  dry  up,  evaporation  from  the  skin  of  ffnimAk 
goes  on  with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  extreme  suffering,  and  even  whole 
caravans  have  been  known  to  perish  when  in  its  path.  The  natmne  of  its 
poisonous  qualities  is  undetermined.  Some  writers  hold  that  it  contains 
deleterious  vapors  or  exhalations  from  the  soil.  This  is  unsatisfactory,  as 
appears  upon  consideration  of  the  country  over  which  it  passes  ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  visitor  from  South  America. 
Dr.  Silliman  maintains  that  its  heat  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  noxious 
effects.  Heat  alone  cannot  suffice,  as  the  temperature  of  the  wind  rarely 
exceeds  100°  F.  Very  frequently,  Chaubert  and  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
breathed  with  impunity  air  heated  to  300°  F. ;  and  in  porcelain  factories 
women  go  into  the  ovens  to  arrange  the  ware,  the  temperatnie  being 
Upwards  of  400^  F.  Mrs.  Sommerville  offers  the  supposition  that  its  bad 
effects  are  caused  chiefly  by  heated  sand  carried  by  the  wind. 

VABIAULE  WINDS. 

Of  these,  hurricanes  or  cyclones  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  They  are 
of  interest  not  only  because  of  their  destructive  power,  but  also  because 
they  are  governed  by  fixed  laws  which  have  been  carefully  investigated. 

Between  these  rotatory  storms  and  the  monsoons  there  is  an  unex- 
plained connection.  The  hurricane  season  of  all  seas  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere nearly  coincides  with  that  during  which  monsoons  prevail  upon  the 
North  Indian  Ocean,  the  China  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Central  America. 
It  occurs  upon  the  South  Indian  in  the  opposite  season,  where  the  north- 
west monsoon  prevails  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  seas  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  monsoons  do  not  occur  and  cyclones  are  almost 
unknown. 

The  portion  of  atmosphere  which  forms  the  hurricane,  revolves  upon  an 
axis  slightly  inclmed  toward  the  horizon,  while  the  body  of  the  storm  is 
carried  forward.    There  is,  therefore,  within  the  vortex  a  continual  admix- 
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;iire  of  the  lower  with  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  cyclones 
ure  freqneDtlj  attended  by  frightful  ritin-storms.  The  cause  of  the  reyolution 
s  still  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion.  Herschel's  explanation  is  the  most  sat- 
fifactory :  when  two  of  the  vast  barometric  wares,  which  continually  moTB 
in  the  upper  r^ons  of  the  «ir,  cross  each  other,  a  rotating  wind  may  be 
caused — just  as  when  two  tidal  waves  cross,  eddies  and  whirlpools  result. 
W.  O.  Bedfield  has  shown  that  the  rotation,  once  begun,  is  maintained  by 
the  pressure  of  external  air  entering  the  Tortex  below  and  ascending 
spirally  to  the  top.  The  direction  of  rotation  is  inyariable  in  the  same 
henuspbere — ^in  the  north,  W.N.E.S. ;  in  the  south,  W.S.E.N.  The  rota- 
tory speed  of  cyclones  ranges  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  per  hour ;  but  the  rate  of  progression  rarely  exceeds  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  and  vessels  have  been  known  to  overtake  such  storms.  In 
one  case  a  British  man-of-war  actually  sailed  through  a  hurricane. 

Within  10^  ,of  the  equator  cyclones  rarely  occur,  for  there  the  air 
moves  but  in  one  direction — upward  ;  north  and  south  of  this  limit  they 
are  more  or  less  prevalent  as  far  as  latitude  45^.  Starting  about  10^  or 
15^  north  latitnde,  a  cyclone,  with  an  area  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred square  miles,  moves  north  and  west  until  it  reaches  latitude  28^  or 
80^,  the  limit  of  the  trades.  Here  it  sweeps  round,  taking  a  northeasterly 
direction,  enlargiog  its  area  as  it  goes.  Its  course  at  length  becomes 
easterly,  and  when  it  reaches  but  40*^  its  area  is  so  great,  frequently  one 
thousand  square  miles,  that  the  storm  is  dispersed. 

The  destructive  power  of  hurricanes  can  be  well  seen  only  in  the  torrid 
zone  aod  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  temperate.  A  writer  in  the  British 
Quarterly  asserts  that  in  tropical  countries  one  may  often  see  a  whole 
crop  of  gigantic  sugar^^nes  cleared  in  a  moment,  and  carried  off  roots  and 
all  by  the  whirlwind.  By  the  last  great  cyclone  that  passed  over  Ceylon 
and  southern  Hindostan,  upward  of  fifty  thousand  persons  were  killed. 
On  the  African  deserts  tornadoes  (miniature  cyclones)  raise  pillars  of  sand, 
frequently  two  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  sea  they  form  waterspouts, 
which  dismantle  and  sometimes  even  sink  large  vessels.  Where  a  true 
,  cyclone  passes  over  the  ocean,  the  water  within  the  vortex  is  raised  about 
two  feet  above  its  proper  level,  producing  what  is  termed  the  "  storm- 
wave."  In  1789,  the  city  of  Coringa,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  with 
twenty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  by  a  succession  of  these 
waves ;  and  again,  in  1839,  from  a  like  cause,  about  an  equal  number 
perished. 


The  real  design  of  education  is,  to  give  children  resources  that  will 
endure  as  long  as  life  endures  ;  habits  that  time  will  not  deteriorate  nor 
destroy  ;  occupation  that  will  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  pleasant, 
age  TCDerable,  life  more  dignified  and  useful,  and  death  less  terrible. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

THE  edncatloQ  of  chfldren  in  masses  is  b  bosiness  ;  it  shoald  be  con- 
ducted on  bosiness  principles  ;  and  those  engaged  in  teaching  nust 
conform  to  these  prindples,  if  ihej  hope  for  sacoess. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  soccess  ia  business  than  ponctoalitT. 
A  laborer  who  is  habitaallj  Uite  is  not  tolerated,  and  the  clerk  who  is 
freqnentlj  absent  from  duty  soon  finds  his  place  permanently  filled.  "Evetj 
one  admits  the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  this.  Punctuality  is  equally 
necessary  in  teaching ;  yet  the  records  of  many  large  schools  show  an 
irregularity  upon  the  parts  of  the  assistants,  which,  if  allowed  in  any  other 
business,  would  ruin  it.  We  know  that  some  absences  are  unayoidable. 
These  should  be  excused ;  but  our  point  is  tins — that  teachers  allow  tibem- 
selves  to  be  absent  for  reasons  which  in  any  oth^  business  would  not  be 
thought  sufficient. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  promptness  in  the  discbazge  of 
school  duties.  Teachers  sometimes  allow  the  arithmetic  to  run  upon  the 
reading ;  the  reading  to  crowd  the  geography  ;  and  the  geography  to  com- 
pletely oust  the  spelling.  With  what  feelings  would  a  mexxshant  regard 
his  clerk  who  repeatedly  failed  to  do  the  proper  thing  at  the  proper  time? 
A  principal  soon  loses  aU  hope  of  making  a  good  teacher  of  one  whose 
ideas  of  order  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  confusion ;  and  no  teacher  who 
lacks  punctuality  and  promptness .  must  expect  to  giro  satisfectiony  or  to 
make  progress  in  the  profession. 

Again,  of  two  business  men,  he  who  strives  to  learn  erery  thing  con- 
nected with  his  pursuit,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  practices  of 
others  in  the  same  occupation,  will  succeed  better  than  he  who  only  per- 
forms, no  matter  how  consdentiously,  his  daily  routine.  One  becomes  an 
originator  as  well  as  an  executor ;  the  other,  a  necessary  wheel  in  the 
machine,  which  can  be  duplicated. 

The  assistant  who  would  rise  in  his  position  must  not  be  content  with 
the  knowledge  he  possesses  when  he  enters.  On  the  contrary,  while  h^ 
days  are  given  to  the  art,  his  nights  must  be  given  to  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing. He  who,  having  once  received  a  certificate,  considers  himself  at  lib- 
erty to  rest,  and  thinks  all  fbrther  requirements  to  study,  in  his  case, 
an  imposition,  will  certainly  find  the  better  places  in  the  profession  filled  by 
those  who  started  with  him,  perhaps,  yet  did  not  deem  their  diploma  a 
reservoir  of  knowledge,  or  a  fountain  of  inspiration  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. As  well-directed  effort  is  a  sure  passport  to  success  in  business,  so  it 
is  equally  certain  to  win  advancement  in  the  teacher^  profession.  The 
assistant,  therefore,  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  especially  such  as  will  lead  him  to  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  human  mind,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  workings.  ' 
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A  business  man  who  takes  a  situation  nntO  something  better  offers, 
Dsuallj  pats  only  enough  energy  into  the  pursoit  to  prevent  a  complete  fail- 
ure.    He  expects  no  great  reward,  and  is  seldom  disappointed.    In  bosi- 
Dess,  only  life-pnrsaits  are  saccessfnl,  and  those  temporary  ones  which  are 
pursued  with  equal  eneigy.    Now,  most  male  assistants  regard  teaching 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession ;  and  most  female  assistants 
look  upon  it  as  a  respectable  manner  of  passing  the  few  months  or  years 
'which  intervene  between  the  time  of  their  leaving  school  and  the  period 
Trhen  they  shall  enter  upon  their  predestined  lot.    The  first  class  expect 
to  study  as  much  in  preparation  for  their  life-work  as  they  would  if  not 
engaged  in  teaching;  ai^  the  second  class  hope  to  attend  just  as  many 
balls  and  parties  as  the  veriest  "  highflyer  at  fiishion."    When  the  first 
should  give  his  attention  to  the  "  mess''  which  Peter  Jones  is  making  of 
his  geometry  recitation,  his  thoughts  are  busy  with  his  favorite  author ; 
and  when  the  second  should  see  the  spider-tracks  which  Peter's  sister  is 
scrawling  in  her  copy-book,  she  is  thinking  what  she  will  wear  at  night  to 
the  party,  or  how  she  shall  dress  her  hair.    At  recesses,  and  all  odd  min- 
utes, the  one  pulls  out  the  book  which  he  reluctantly  closed  to  enter  upon 
bis  daily  task,  while  the  other  rushes  to  her  mates,  to  tell  her  adventures 
of  the  previous  evening,  or  to  hear  a  similar  narration  from  others.    Suc- 
cess cannot  attend  such  teachers,  and  school-officers,  who  are  usually 
business  men,  are  not  slow  to  perceive  it.    To  all  such  teachers,  just  this : 
first  your  school,  then  your  pleasure.    Allow  your  supaiors  to  complain 
of  no  neglected  duty ;  and  then,  as  much  of  pleasure  as  your  time  and 
conscience  will  permit. 

In  business,  the  success  of  the  firm  is  dear  to  every  faithful  employee, 
and  the  disasters  to  "  our  hons^"  are  as  keenly  felt  by  the  clerks  as  by  the 
head.  Assistants  should  feel  a  like  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school. 
A  principal,  whose  efficiency  is  undoubted,  cannot  have  a  g^od  school 
unless  thoroughly  and  honestly  seconded  by  his  assistants.  Such  a  princi- 
pal is  not  likely  to  have  much  esteem  for  those  who  carry  out  his  sug- 
gestions mechanically,  and  with  so  little  heart,  that  future  is  almost 
certain.  There  is  no  better  or  fairer  way  to  remove  an  inefficient  princi- 
pal than  for  his  assistants  to  prove  themselves,  by  their  works,  to  be  his 
superiors.    But  the  success  of  principals  and  asastants  is  mutual 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  those  assistants  who  are  punctual  at 
school,  prompt  in  discharging  their  school  duties,  eager  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  principles  and  detail  of  their  profession,  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  daily  duties,  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  school,  and 
indifferent  to  none  of  its  affairs,  cannot  fail  to  mn  the  approbation  of  their 
principal  and  to  rise  in  theu:  profession  ;  while  those  who  pursue  the  oppo- 
site coarse  must  look  for  opposite  results.  It  is  in  accordance  with  inex* 
orable  business  laws,  and  it  is  time  that  these  should  be  more  fully  applied 
to  the  management  ot  schools. 
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ISOMETRIC  DRAWma. 

LESSON  IIL 

Secticna  of  the  Cube, 
UR  practice  in  this  lesson  will  be  in  drawing  cubed  that  have  been 


o 


cut  bj  planes  parallel  to  the  sides. 

The  rulers  are  to  be  employed  precisely  as  in  the  last  lesson,  and  a  com- 
plete cube,  like  Fig.  13,  is  to  be  drawn  as  the  first  step  in  each  diag^rBm. 

The  letters  AEFHIEL  will  be  found  in  the  same  positions,  whenerer 
they  are  used  about  the  cube,  as  in  Fig.  5  and  Fig.  13  ;  so  that  AS  will 
always  be  the  lower  left-hand,  and  AE  the  lower  right-hand  line  of  the 
cube,  and  so  on  for  the  remaining  letters.  By  this  plan  you  will  soon  get 
accustomed  to  theur  positions,  and  will  more  easily  understand  the  refeP' 
ences  to  the  figures. 

I  advise  you  to  draw  each  of  the  diagrams  of  this  lesson  first  tipoa 
paper,  and  to  make  each  cube  exactly  one  inch  on  each  side  ;  then,  if  you 
choose,  draw  them  upon  the  blackboard  at  least  four  times  as  large. 

The  drawing  should  be  made  first  upon  paper,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
right  use  of  the  triangles.  We  will  adopt  the  inch  scale,  because  the 
quarters  and  eighths  are  so  common  upon  tiie  rules  in  general  use. 

The  figures  accompanying  this  lesson  were  made  smaller  in  order  to  get 
the  required  number  upon  one  page. 

Now,  to  draw  Fig.  14,  make  a  complete  cube  like  Fig.  5  ;  find,  by  meas- 
uring, the  middle  point  M  of  the  line  LF ;  now  place  your  triangles  in 
proper  position,  and  draw  from  M  a  Ime  parallel  to  AE  or  LI ;  it  will 
come  to  N,  the  middle  point  of  HI. 

From  M  draw  a  vertical  line  downwards  one-fourth  of  an  inch ;  from 
this  point  T,  draw  a  line  to  the  left  parallel  to  AE — this  will  be  TV ; 
from  V  draw  YW  parallel  to  AE,  and  one  inch  in  length ;  finally,  draw 
a  line  firom  W  parallel  to  AE,  till  it  meets  the  line  NM. 

The  lines  NH,  HF,  FM,  and  F  V  may  be  erased. 

Now  draw  Fig.  15,  whidi  is  a  cube  cut  just  as  deeply  as  Fig.  14,  but 
on  one  of  the  nearer  edges,  so  that  it  is  like  Fig.  14  turned  half  way 
around.  I  need  not  direct  you  how  to  draw  the  separate  lines,  but  you 
will  notice  that  it  requires  two  more  lines  than  Fig.  14. 

Unless  you  are  careful,  you  will  forget  to  draw  the  line  TX. 

Fig.  16  is  a  cube  cut  at  two  lower  edges ;  the  pieces  taken  out  are  of 
the  same  size  as  those  cut  f^om  the  two  figures  preceding.  It  requires 
JQst  as  many  lines  as  Fig.  15. 

For  Fig.  17  draw  again  a  complete  cnbe»  and  measure  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  each  end  of  the  lines  FH  and  LI ;  this  will  give  the  points 
T,  V,  W,  and  X.  Now  draw  a  line  from  W  to  T  ;  also  from  X  to  T. 
From  T  and  V  draw  vertical  lines  downward,  each  three  quarters  of  an 
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inch  ;  the  extremities  of  these  lines  are  the  points  M  and  N  ;  draw  MX, 
which  will  be  parallel  to  AK.  From  N  draw  a  line  panJlel  to  AS  till 
it  meets  MT,  and  from  X  draw  a  vertical  line  till  it  meets  WT,  and  t&e 
figure  will  be  complete. 

As  Fig.  18  requires  ezactlj  the  same  nnmber  of  lines,  I  win  omit  asj 
further  reference  to  it  here. 

Fig.  19  is  the  cnbe  cut  through  in  two  directions  Just  as  deep  as  in 
IT  and  18.  You  will  notice  that  it  represents  a  rude  kind  of  table  or 
bench  turned  over  upon  one  side. 

Haying  drawn  the  cube  as  before,  mcastre  a  quarter  of  aa  inch  frtHS 
each  end  of  the  four  lines  AL,  LI,  IK,  and  EA ;  join  these  points  of 
division  by  faint  lines,  as  in  the  diagram  ;  their  intersections  form  four 
little  parallelograms  which  represent  the  ends  of  the  legs  or  standards 
Draw  these  ends  heavier  than  the  rest  of  the  lines  just  drawn. 

Next,  measure  from  F  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  line  FL  ;  from  Utis 
point,  W,  draw  lines  WMand  WZ  parallel  to  FH  and  FE. 

Now  draw  from  Y  a  line  parallel  to  IH  to  meet  WM,  and  from  T  an- 
other line,  TX,  in  the  same  direction,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  loi^. 
Draw  from  N  to  X  ;  it  should  be  a  vertical  line. 

You  might  draw  NX  before  TX  by  making  it  vertical,  and  exactly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  upper  right-hand  standard  is  now  complete.  Draw  next  the  oppo- 
site one  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  ;  the  number  and  length  of  the  lin^ 
are  the  same  as  in  the  one  just  drawn. 

This  leg,  whose  comer  is  at  L,  is  easily  completed  by  drawing  the  two 
lines  from  the  upper  and  lower  corners  of  the  parallelogram  at  L,  parallel 
to  AE,  tin  they  meet  WM  and  WZ. 

In  like  manner,  finish  the  leg  whose  comer  is  K,  by  drawing  the  three  lines 
as  in  the  diagram,  parallel  to  AE,  to  meet  the  comers  of  the  oj^site  1^. 

Two  short  lines  remain  yet  to  be  drawn  ;  they  represent  the  edge  of  the 
top  part  of  the  table  on  the  two  further  sides. 

Place  your  triangle  for  drawing  a  vertical  line  from  M  downwards,  bat 
do  not  draw  across  the  legs  already  drawn,  only  between  them.  In  simi- 
lar manner  place  your  triangle  when  drawing  from  Z  a  line  parallel  to 
AK,  but  draw  only  the  small  portion  shown  in  the  figure. 

These  little  lines  just  drawn  would  show  where  the  lines  of  the  1^  E 
should  end,  if  they  had  not  been  also  terminated  by  the  comers  of  the 
leg  at  L. 


The  grand  error  of  life  is,  we  look  too  far— we  scale  the  heaveDS,  we 
dig  down  to  the  center  of  the  earth  for  systems— and  we  forget  ourselves. 
Troth  lies  before  us  ;  it  is  in  the  highway  path,  and  the  plowhman  treads 
on  it  with  clouted  shoes. — Sterne, 
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AN   EX-SCHOOLMASTER  IN  CHINA. 

▲  TRIP  TO  THE  GREAT  WALL  AND  JE-HO. 

HAYING  no  day  of  rest  corresponding  to  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
the  Chinese  make  the  few  festivals,  which  relieve  the  monotony  of 
tLeir  continued  roond  of  toil,  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  and  an  entire 
cessation  from  labor. 

The  most  important  of  these  festivals  is  that  of  the  New  Year,  which 
occnrs  sometimes  in  January  and  sometimes  in  February,  of  the  Western 
calendar.  For  the  first  three  days  of  the  year  the  shops  and  other  places 
of  business  are  closed ;  and  by  some  the  observance  is  continued  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Our  teachers  take  a  vacation  of  fifteen  days  at  this  time, 
and  we  determined  to  improve  the  opportunity  by  a  visit  to  the  great  toall 
and  Je-ho — generally  spelled  Jehol  or  Zhehd,  The  pass  of  Eu-pei-kou, 
or  "  the  old  North  Pass,"  is  nearly  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Peking ;  and 
Je-ho,  "  Hot  Stream,"  is  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  pass,  in  nearly  the 
same  direction.  The  wall  is  seen  at  great  advantage  at  Kn-pei-kou,  and 
Je-ho  is  interesting  firom  containing  the  imperial  summer  residence  and 
bunting-park,  besides  several  magnificent  temples  of  the  Lamas,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  the  celebrated  Pootala. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  occurred  this'year  on  the  15th  of  February,  the 
vacation  commencing  five  days  earlier.    We  left  Pekin  at  noon  on  the 
twelfth,  a  mild  and  beautiful  day,  and  were  favored  with  similar  weather 
during  the  entire  trip,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  day.    Shortly  before 
passing  out  of  the  city  gate  we  met  the  embassy  from  Corea,  just  arrived 
to  pay  their  annual  tril^ate  to  the  emperor.    The  roads  from  Peking  were 
exceedingly  dusty.    The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  cultivated  with  the 
care  and  diligence  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.    Small  villages  of  neatly 
built  mud-houses  occur  at  frequent  intervals.    On  the  road  we  met  numer- 
ous carts  laden  with  grain  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
These  carts  were  drawn  by  the  piost  nondescript  teams,  composed  of  mules, 
ponies,  donkeys,  and  oxen — the  large  graiurbearing  carts  being  drawn 
generally  by  six,  seven,  or  eight  of  these  animals  indiscriminately  harnessed 
in  lines  two  or  three  abreast.    To  the  west,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
road,  and  from  five  to  ten  miles  distant,  lies  a  range  of  mountains,  barren 
and  rugged,  but  softened  in  appearance  by  the  distance.    Along  the  road 
numerous  small  groves  of  a  species  of  willow  pleasantly  relieve  the  level 
monotony  of  the  plain,  and  form  almost  the  only  exception  to  the  general 
absence  of  trees  m  Northern  China.    No  forests  are  seen  in  any  direction 
to  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape-^the  improvident  inhabit- 
ants having  long  since  exhausted  the  original  growth,  and  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  its  renewal. 
We  spent  the  first  night  at  Santien,  the  Three  Tceoems,  a  small  village 
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aboat  twenty  miles  from  Peking.  A  Chinese  inn  bears  a  sorry  compsrisoB 
to  a  tavern  at  home.  Yon  enter  throngh  a  covered  gateway  to  a  Lu^ 
courtyard,  on  each  side  of  which  are  open  sheds  for  the  animals,  and  at  tJie 
back  a  row  of  rooms.  The  central  room,  elevated  a  little  and  better  tfaas 
the  rest,  is  generally  occnpied  by  the  better  class  of  travellers.  A  farkk 
conch,  called  a  kang,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  chiur  and  bed«  b 
always  built  across  one  end  of  the  room.  At  night  a  fire  is  boilt  beneatii 
the  bed,  rendering  it  quite  comfortable.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  forbids  tie 
ase  of  fire  for  any  other  purpose  except  cooking. 

One  or  two  small  tables,  with  occasionally  a  chair,  constitute  the  sole 
furniture  of  the  room.  Our  two  servants  prepared  dinner  for  as,  and  we 
slept  very  soundly  on  the  hard  bricks  with  such  skin  rugs  and  blankets  as 
we  had  brought  with  us  for  bedding.  Our  custom  was  to  start  at  abool 
T  A.  M.,  stop  at  an  inn  at  eleven  o'clock  for  breakfast,  and  then  ride  noti 
six  at  night.  Inns  occur  at  brief  intervals.  A  very  large  namber  of 
them  are  kept  by  Mohammedans — a  noticeable  circumstance,  showing  the 
prevalence  of  that  religion  in  Northern  China. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  passed  the  large-walled  town  of 
Mi-yUn-hien,  and  halted  for  the  night  about  six  miles  beyond.  At  Mi-jHii 
the  mountains  first  appear  on  the  east,  and  thence  to  the  wall  the  road  runs 
through  a  valley  of  variable  width,  crossing  several  spurs  of  the  mount- 
ams  through  deep  passes.  The  next  day,  the  12th,  soon  after  noon,  we 
passed  another  walled  town,  Shlh-hia.  The  walls  of  both  these  cities 
were  quite  dilapidated  A  short  distance  beyond  the  latter  I  obtained, 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  my  first  view  of  the  Oreat  Wall  It  was  distin- 
guishable by  .its  towers,  scaling  a  range  of  high  mountains,  and  presented 
a  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

As  you  approach  the  wall  the  road  becomes  more  rugged  and  difficult, 
and  for  several  miles  follows  a  mountain  stream  throngh  a  narrow  pass, 
at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  Man-tien  m^n,  *'  Gate  of  the  Southern 
Heavens.''    From  this  point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  wall  and  an  inter- 
vening  valley  is  obtained.    As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  toward  the  west 
and  toward  the  east,  the  wall  can  be  seen  following  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  range,  the  square  outlines  of  the  towers  6tan<Ung  out  against  the 
clear  sky.    Here  we  met  a  train  of  camels  laden  with  articles  for  Peking, 
and  driven  by  fat,  jolly,  dirty-faced  Monguls,  who  greeted  us  with  their 
customary  salutations  of  "  Mundee."  .Crossing  the  valley  we  soon  reached 
the  first  gate,  there  being  in  all  five  at  Ku-pei-kou,  through  as  many  diffe^ 
ent  branches  of  the  wall.    The  town  is  situated  within  the  inclosuremade 
by  these  branches,  which  appear  to  have  been  built  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion— ^this  being  one  of  the  principal  channels  of  communication  between 
the  regions  on  either  side  of  the  wall.    A  small  river  runs  through  the 
pass.    The  wall,  viewed  from  the  valley  in  which  the  town  lies,  presents  a 
noble  prospect,  the  different  branches,  crowning  the  mountain  ridges  and 
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stretchiDg  awaj  until  lost  in  the  distance,  made  an  impression  upon  me 
which  I  shall  never  forget.    For  over  two  thousand  years  this  wall  has 
stood  the  force  of  the  elements,  and  now  remains,  though  in  a  mined  con- 
dition, the  most  stupendous  monument  of  human  power  and  follj  in  the 
world.    The  amount  of  labor  expended,  in  its  erection  is  almost  incredible. 
In  the  pass  at  one  of  the  gates  I  noticed  a  no?el  waj  of  getting  a 
teavily-laden  cart  down  a  steep  hilL    Three  or  four  mules  were  tied  by 
ropes  around  their  necks  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  cart,  and  then  the  ani- 
mals drawing  the  cart  were  started  on.    The  mules,  true  to  their  nature, 
on  perceiring  themselres  drawn  forward,  pulled  back  with  all  their  might, 
and  thus  prevented  the  cart  from  rolling  too  rapidly  down  the  hilL    On 
arriving  at  our  inn  we  proceeded  as  usual  to  occupy  the  best  room.    An 
interesting  scene,  and  one  quite  illustrative  of  Chinese  character,  at  once 
occurred.    The  innkeeper  came  into  the  room  with  a  haughty  air,  and 
demanded  just  five  times  the  customary  price.     On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  exclaimed,  "  These  outer  barbarians  do  not  understand — J^    He 
did  not  have  time  to  say  more  before  he  was  made  aware  that  the  present 
"barbarians"  did  understand  at  least  enough  not  to  be  swindled  as  for- 
eigners generally  are  by  the  Chinese.    In  the  evening  our  kang,  not  being 
sufficiently  warm,  we  called  for  more  fuel.    The  innkeeper  protested  that 
there  was  no  more  to  be  had  ;  but  a  quiet  suggestion  that  the  chairs  and 
tables  in  the  room  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  brought  such  a 
supply  of  fuel  that  we  were  well-nigh  baked  before  morning.    Nothing 
succeeds  so  well  with  these  Chinamen  as  the  display  of  a  little  determina- 
tion and  energy.    The  petty  tricks  and  devices  to  which  they  resort  to 
impose  upon  strangers  are  beyond  conception. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Kn-pei-kou,  and  clunbed  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley  to  examine  the  wall.  In  many  places  it  is  much  broken  down, 
the  parapet  and  upper  part  of  the  wall  having  fallen  to  pieces  ;  but  the 
general  form  is  wdl  preserved.  The  foundations  are  of  large  blocks  of 
granite  or  conglomerate,  regularly  and  solidly  laid.  The  bricks  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  superstructure  are  firmly  bedded  in  hard  white  mor- 
tar. The  great  strength  of  the  work,  when  new,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  I  labored  nearly  half  an  hour  with  hammer  and  chisel  to  free  a 
brick,  the  most  easily  obtainable  of  any  that  I  could  find.  This  brick, 
which  I  brought  away,  measures  seventeen  inches  in  length,  eight  in  width, 
and  four  in  thickness,  and  weighs  forty  pounds. 

At  one  of  the  imperial  travelling  palaces  situated  in  a  pleasant  grove 
about  twelve  miles  beyond  Ku-pei-kou  we  obtained  another  fine  view  of 
the  wall,  the  sharp  outline  of  the  towers  being  distinctly  discernible  against 
the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  character  of  the  country  now  becomes  more  rugged,  the  road  run- 
ning through  a  narrow  valley  between  mountain  ranges  whose  rocky  sides 
were  barely  covered  in  places  by  a  scanty  vegetation.    Occasionally  small 
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groves  of  oak  and  pine  occur,  bat  the  general  appearance  of  the  coiaifcrj 
is  that  of  barreoDess  and  soUtode/   The  inhabitants,  scattered  in  hmtakm 
along  the  road,  eke  out  a  wouiij  sabsistence  by  cnltivatiiigr    the  little 
patches  of  land  in  the  narrow  valleys.    Several  floeks  of  smal]  black  gaa& 
were  seen  browsing  on  the  ste^  hflWdeB.    In  a  narrow  and  preclpitooi 
gorge,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  a  beantifal  frozen  waterfall  of  the  potest 
whiteness  glistened  in  the  snnligbt.    A  short  distance  beyond  vre  arrived 
at  the  first  of  the  San-lao^ing,  '^The  Three  Passes^"  which   znnst  be 
crossed  before  reaching  Je-ho.    These  passes  are  quite  long,  and  so  ste^ 
that  we  were  thoroughly  tired  before  reaching  the  sammit,  while  the  mnki 
had  great  difficulty  in  dragging  the  empty  carts  np  the  ascent.     Two  of 
these  passes  are  cut  through  the  solid  rock  at  great  expense  of  labor,  and 
in  the  last  a  skb  bears  record  that  the  pass  was  completed  by  the  Em- 
peror Kanghi  in  the  year  1717.    A  pair  of  singular  rocky  towers  stand  <a 
the  right.    They  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  are  much  smaller  at  the  bass 
than  near  the  summit.    One  of  a  similar  form,  situated  on  a  fiat  nftonntaii 
top  near  Je-ho,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  funnel  of  a  locamotiva 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  after  leaving  Ku-pei-kou,  we  arrived  at 
Je-ho,  the  furthest  point  in  this  direction,  £  believe,  hitherto  reached  by 
foreigners.  At  the  entrance  of  this  place  we  were  greeted  with  the  sight 
of  seven  or  eight  hnman  heads  hung  in  cages  on  a  pole  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  as  a  warning  to  robbers,  such  having  been  the  former  owners  of 
the  hideous  bhwdcened  sknUs  thus  exposed. 

It  being  JN^ew  Tear's  day,  the  people  were  out  paying  their  calls,  arrayed 
in  their  best  garments,  or  in  garments  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  wishing  eadi 
other  Happy  New  Year,  or  "  New  Joy,"  as  they  express  it    We  qjent  a 
day  at  Je4io,  visiting  objects  of  interest.    Near  by,  the  imperial  park,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  lies  on  a  hill  whidi  rises  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.    The  town  is  situated  on  Uie 
southern  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  temples  previondy  mentioned,  on  the 
northern  slope.    The  scenery  of  the  whole  vsJley  is  exceedingly  fine.   Ad- 
mission to  the  park  was  not  allowed,  every  thing  imperial  being  forbidden 
ground.    An  elegant  nine-storied  pagoda  rises  near  the  eastern  wall,  and 
numerous  pavilions  and  palaces  grace  the  romantic  groves  and  lawns 
within.    By  a  little  management  we  gained  admission  to  the  principal 
temples.    The  great  Pootala  is  well  worth  a  journey  to  see.    The  boUd- 
ings  are  of  Thibetan  architecture,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
fanciful  structures  of  the  Chinese.    The  main  edifice  is  nearly  square,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.    Its  exterior  is  plain,  bat  veiy 
imposing  in  its  simple  grandeur.    Behind  the  temple  rises  a  hill  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  is  obtained.    Within  the  spacious  groonds 
surrounding  the  temple  are  numerous  smaller  buildings  of  the  same  style 
of  architecture,  and  a  handsome  open  Chinese  pavilion  covering  a  lofty 
slab,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  Chinese,  Manchu,  Mongul,  and  Thibetan,  the       * 
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date  of  its  erection  (1772)  bj  the  Emperor  Kierdung.  A  little  to  the 
east  of  the  great  temple  stands  anothi^  of  the  same  style  and  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  Still  farther  east  is  the  Temple  of  ike  Oreat  Buddka,  so 
called  fh>m  a  colossal  gOt  statue  of  that  deity,  upwards  of  forty  feet  in 
height.  In  all  these  temples  numbers  of  Lama  priests,  indolent  and  dirty, 
irere  idling  away  their  thae. 

We  left  Jenho  early  on  the  morDing  of  the  Itth  ;  passed  Kn^i-kou  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th  with  no  incident  of  note  except  the  sight  of  a 
Chinaman  washing  his  face,  whereupon  we  at  once  set  him  down  as  crazy, 
it  being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  we  had  seen  during  the  wmt^.  A 
few  miles  further  on  we  met  a  train  of  a  hundred  camels  returning  from 
Peking  laden  with  natire  cotton  cloth.  The  night  of  the  19th  we  spent 
at  Hwai-Jou-Men,  in  the  worst  and  dirtiest  rooms  we  had  seen  during  the 
trip.  On  offering  the  inkeeper,  an  unciril,  churlish  fellow,  only  twice  the 
proper  price  instead  of  three  times  that  amount,  as  we  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  pay,  he  insolently  refused  to  receive  the  money,  demai^ding  eight- 
fold for  his  wretched  quarters.  Our  carts  were  ready  to  start.  Throwing 
the  proffered  cash  upon  the  ground,  he  said  he  would  not  open  the  gate 
until  we  had  acceded  to  his  demand.  He  was  instantly  seized,  marched 
to  the  gate,  and  ordered  to  open  it  forthwith.  Two  of  his  servants, 
seeing  their  master  in  the  hands  of  the  horrible  barbarians,  and  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  be  devoured  at  once,  rushed  to  the  gate  and  opened 
It  with  all  possible  speed.  We  left  the  surly  fellow  storming  at  his  bad 
success. 

The  next  day  we  rode  westerly  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
Ming  tombs.  As  we  were  now  off  the  regular  highway,  no  inns  were  to 
be  found.  At  a  little  village  we  breakfasted  on  "  ping,''  made  of  floor, 
water,  and  oil,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  much  dirt. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  we  rode  through  orchards  which 
supply  the  markets  of  Peking.  Apple,  pear,  peach,  and  persimmon  trees, 
were  in  endless  profusion,  and  in  spring  and  autumn  must  present  a  beau* 
tiful  appearance.  I  had  lived  six  months  in  Peking  without  seeing  a  sin- 
gle ihdt-tree,  and  had  often  wondered  whence  came  the  vast  quantities  of 
fruit  seen  in  the  city.  But  the  immense  orchards  we  now  saw  fully  ac- 
counted for  the  supply. 

In  the  afternoon  a  dust^torm  arose,  hiding  all  landmarks.  We  lost  our 
way,  and  crossed  a  terribly  rough  country  for  several  miles.  At  dusk  we 
arrived  at  the  ''  Tombs."  These  are  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  iA  the 
Ming  dyna^y,  who  ruled  China  from  A.  D.  1368  to  1644.  They  are 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  vieimty  of  Peking.  As  we 
made  but  a  hasty  survey  of  them,  and  intend  to  visit  them  agun  during  the 
sraomer,  I  will  defer  a  description  until  some  Mure  occasion. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Peking,  havmg  made  a  trip  of  eleven  days 
of  great  enjoyment  and  interest. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

THERE  is  among  the  live  instnicton  of  the  land  no  feeling  mote  i 
mon  than  that  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinaiy  methods  and 
means  of  teaching  geography.  As  it  is  taught  at  present  in  most  of  our 
schools,  too  mnch  time  is  occnpied  and  too  little  accomplished  ;  too  modi 
recited,  and  too  little  remembered.  Bj  right  methods  of  instmctioD,  ft 
mnch  better  knowledge  of  geography  might  be  acquired  in  one-fourth  of 
the  time  that  is  now  spent  upon  tUs  stndy. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  to  be  armde^ 
and  to  suggest  a  few  improrements,  by  means  of  which  the  time  spent 
upon  this  important  subject  may  yield  to  the  pupil  a  better  reward. 

M(q>8. — ^The  first  great  reform  should  be  to  erase  nine-tenths  of  ihe 
matter  from  our  maps.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
is  almost  equalled  by  that  of  pupils  in  finding  upon  ordinary  maps  what 
they  are  required  to  learn.  Why  should  maps  of  reference  be  made  maps 
of  study  ?  Why  cannot  the  wheat  be  furnished  without  the  chaff?  Let 
our  maps  contain  only  what  can  be  readily  remembered,  and  geograjAy 
will  become  a  pleasant  study. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  fault  of  our  maps.  They  not  only  contain  too 
much  unimportant  matter,  but  they  represent  too  little  of  that  which  is 
highly  important.  While  they  give  us  too  much  in  quantity,  they  give  us 
too  little  in  quality.  They  should  be  as  perfect  representations  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  possible.  They  should  contain  as  many  facts  as  can  be 
examined  without  confusion.  And  their  Talue  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  truthfulness  and  completeness  of  this  representation.  So  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  showing  the  contour  and  locality  of  geographical  divisions,  a  map 
can,  with  equal  clearness,  be  made  to  represent  the  physical  relief  of  the 
land  masses,  the  populations  of  cities,  and  the  heights  of  pleateans,  moun* 
tain  ranges,  and  mountain  peaks,  the  picture  is  made  so  much  the  more 
complete  and  yaluable. 

ITie  Use  of  Maps, — ^A  man's  knowledge  of  geography  depends  upon  the 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  his  mental  pictures  of  the  earth's  surface.  It 
is  yain  to  make  the  maps  of  our  school-books  more  perfect  and  complete^ 
if  the  pupils  studying  them  do  not,  by  right  methods  of  instruction,  gain 
correspondingly  dear  and  distinct  mental  impressions  of  those  maps.  It 
is  foUy  to  furnish  our  schools  with  finely  executed  and  costly  copperplate 
and  Ethographic  maps,  while  the  mental  pictures  the  children  acquire  are 
but  as  the  poorest  wood-cuts. 

Much  is  said  about  clothing  a  map  with  the  life  and  beauty  of  the 
country  it  represents.  This  is  well  The  liye  teacher  wHl  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  the  minds  of  his  dass  from  the  representation  to  the 
realities.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  tends  so  directly  and 
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effectaall  J  to  make  real  the  thing  represented  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
idea  of  the  representation  itself.  Let  the  teacher  be  snre  that  good  pho- 
thographic  pictures  of  the  earth's  sarface  are  made  upon  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  and  then  he  is  ready  to  talk  to  them  of  the  wonders  of  boiling 
springs,  of  burning  mountains,  of  buried  cities,  of  riTers  of  moving  ice,  of 
dark  caves,  and  mighty  cataracts.  Then  he  can  scale  with  them  the 
mountain  sides,  or  sail  down  noted  rivers,  or  visit  renowned  cities. 
Then  the  study  of  the  character  and  habits  of  different  nations,  a  siir- 
Tey  of  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  different  zones  and  of  the  peco- 
liarities  of  the  animals  of  different  continents,  will  become  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

In  teaching  geography  there  are  two  extremes,  both  of  which  must  be 
avoided.  The  teaching  may  degenerate  into  mere  map-teaching,  or  it  may 
fall  into  the  other,  extreme  of  becoming  purely  descriptive.  The  namett 
of  mountains,  valleys,  oceans,  cities,  rivers,  etc.,  must  be  taught,  and  a 
picture  giving  their  relative  locations  must  be  studied  ;  but  these  names 
should  be  so  joined  with  the  realities  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren a  lively  and  pleasant  interest.  By  a  judicious  course  of  instruc* 
tion  between  these  two  extremes,  the  right  kind  of  maps  will  become,  as 
they  should,  true  and  interesting  interpreters  of  nature. 


IS  COLLEGE  EDUCATLON  DECLINING?* 

THE  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  a  recent  paper  of 
great  research  and  statistical  value,  has  avowed  his  conviction  that 
college  education,  as  such,  is  greatly  on  the  decline  in  tHe  United  States ; 
go  that  whereas  one  in  forty-one  used  to  take  a  college  course,  now  not 
above  one  in  sixty  does  so.  Perhaps-  hardly  any  more  competent  or  con- 
siderate educator  of  youth  could  write  on  this  subject.  He  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  a  teacher  nearly  all  his  life,  distinguished  as  a  professor 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  in  several  distinct  professorships, 
especially  the  higher  walks  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science, 
chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  Is  It  so,  then,  that  the  proportion  of  college 
students  is  declining  ?  And,  if  so,  what  does  it  indicate  ?  A  decline  in 
the  love  of  high  scholarship,  or  simply  the  conviction  that  there  are  other 
and  better  ways  of  practically  securing  the  best  education  ?  There  are 
many  things  that  appear  to  favor  different  conclusions  fh)m  those  of  Presi- 
dent Barnard.  Thus,  where  do  we  find  a  single  college  once  well  estab- 
lished that  has  had  to  be  shut  up  for  want  of  students,  or  even  from  a 
diminished  number  ?  Yet  new  colleges  are  continually  being  established 
all  over  the  land,  and  are  raising  both  their  price  of  tuition  and  standard 

•  PhiladolphiA  FubUc  Ztdfftr, 
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of  Bcbolanhip.  Nerer,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  coimtrj  hare  sodi 
huge  and  additional  endowments  been  secured  for  these  institntioiis  as 
within  the  last  fi?e  yean. 

Many  of  oar  colleges  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  decay  by  the  late  war, 
bat  they  generally  appear  to  exceed  all  former  prosper!^  now  that  peace 
has  been  restored.  In  hard  times  the  number  of  stndents  dimiDiabes, 
while  in  flush  times,  like  the  present,  students  flock  largely  to  college. 
All  these  things  most  be  taken  into  the  account  That  the  number  of 
graduates  is  increasing  absolutely  would  seem  to  be  certain  ;  bat  whether 
in  proportion  to  oar  population,  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Barnard  will  be  moat 
yalaable  aids  in  determining. 

Supposing,  howerer,  that  the  number  of  college  gradoates  is  declining 
relatively  to  population,  what  is  the  cause  ?  In  part  it  is  the  hi^er 
standard  of  education  required  for  beginning  on  such  a  course.  At 
Princeton,  Harvard,  and  Yale,  the  amount  of  dassical  preparation  to 
enter  is  practically  far  higher  than  used  to  be  necessary  to  graduation — 
higher  thiui  is  really  necessary  now  for  graduation  in  many  of  our  younger 
ooll^;es.  Dr.  Hedge  gave  an  accurate  description  of  all  this  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  far  as  it  pertained  to  Cambridge.  He  showed  that  in  its  early 
history,  though  nothing  but  Latin  was  to  be  spoken  within  the  walls,  yet 
nothing  beyond  a  little  of  Cicero  and  Yirgil  were  allowed  to  be  studied,  and 
in  Greek  the  New  Testament  alone  ;  while  the  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent heads  of  sermons  in  common-place  books  was  the  chief  training  of  the 
student  mentally.  Such  was  college  education  in  New  England  at  first 
Even  in  t^e  last  twenty  years  the  requirements  for  entering  are  so  much 
more  strict  in  all  the  older  colleges,  that  this  sort  of  life  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing.  Aaron  Burr  entered  the  Sophomore  class,  at 
Princeton,  at  thirteen,  and  graduated  at  sixteen.  Kow  the  average  age 
for  entering  Harvard  and  Yale  is  seventeen  and  a  half.  A  college  course 
education,  therefore,  has  gradually  become  somewhat  revolutionized, 
though  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  intended  now  for  young  men  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two,  instead  of  for  youths  from  fourteen  to  eighte^ 
The  standard  of  education  is  not  only  rising  for  youths  of  the  same  age, 
but  the  average  age  through  which  it  is  carried  on  is  rising  also.  So  fiu 
has  this  been  extended,  that  Harvard  now  proposes  to  begin  with  the 
present  Sophomore  standard,  and  from  that  point  throw  away  all  further 
<:ompulsory  study  of  the  classics  or  mathematics,  and  allow  instead  a  four 
jears'  course  of  optional  studies — ^a  university  instead  of  a  college  course. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  coming  to  college  courses,  the  demand  for  edu- 
K^tion  of  the  highest  character  is  rising  amongst  us,  uid  all  colleges  fed 
the  influence  of  that  movement  Equal  to  what  used  to  be  the  best  col- 
lege education,  is  becoming  in  many  different  ways  attainable  all  over  our 
land  more  readily  than  ever,  and  by  those  who  seek  it  from  the  plow,  the 
doom,  or  the  anvil. 
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The  cliief  real  question,  then,  is  this :  How  far  should  a  system  of  gen- 
eroL  education  be  carried,  before  a  specific  direction  be  giren  to  it 
connected  vrith  the  fatnre  profession  of  the  jonng  man  ?  If  he  is  going 
to  be  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  a  medical  man,  or  a  scientific  fanner,  or  an  edu- 
cated mercantOe  man,  or  dealer  in  stocks  and  exchange,  how  fieir  should 
all  these  have  a  common  education  in  the  same  text-books,  and  where 
should  each  branch  off  on  his  own  speci&c  road  ?  At  West  Point  for  the 
army,  and  the  Naral  School  for  the  navy,  the  separation  begins  at  about 
tbe^  point  wfiere  a  youth  would  be  considered  well  prepared  to  enter  col- 
lege. Tet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  broader  the  base  of  general  principles — 
that  is,  of  common  or  universal  education — tiie  higher  the  supecstructuro 
of  a  specific  education  can  afterwards  be  profitably  carried. 


PLANTING-TIME  IN  GOSSIPBOROUGH. 

OHA&AOTXBa: 

Fabicxb  THRirrr. 

Farmsx  Thrott^s  Wm. 

Farmer  Thriftt*8  Soir  Habbt,  {home  from  coUeg$.) 

Miss  Loquaoitt,  {ihs  news-ptddUr,) 

6cEN»— iri^«a.    Toa^4/UrHOon  of  a  rainy  day  in  May, 

(Righ£)  FiBMBt  T.,  tiUvn^  on  a  low  akair,  thtUtng  com, 

(OirU«r)  Mrs.  T.,  in  bordered  cap  etanding  at  table^  ironing. 

{Lrft}  Habbt  T.,  in  etudy-gown  and  elippen^  lounging  upon  a  ttfa^  reading. 

Mrs.  T.  I  do  say  tot  it,  Hesekiafa,  I  shall  be  thankful  when  you  get 
done  making  so  much  muss.    When  11  you  be  done  planting  7 

Farmer  T.  Oh,  dear!  I  don't  know.  If  we  have  much  more  of  this 
wot  weather,  the  corn's  just  as  well  off  in  the  corn-house.  It'll  all  rot  if 
planted.  We'll  put  it  in  as  soon  as  this  spell's  over  [wUh,  a  side  glance 
towards  Harrt].  Harry  likes  well  enough  to  spend  the  money  ;  periiaps 
he'll  lend  a  hand  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to  help  us  through. 

Harry,  I  have  been  expecting  tiiat  honor  ever  since  my  return  fsom  col- 
lege. For  such  delightful  service  I  shall  need  a  uniform  consisting  of  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  a  hack-about,  scare-crow  suit,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and 
big  boots — [wide']  conditions  hard  to  comply  with,  I  reckon.  ' 

Mrs.  T.  My  son,  perhaps  you'll  find  what  will  suit  you  in  the  attic. 
[Teste  the  heat  of  her  iron  with  finger  moistened  by  the  lips], 

Harry  [wUh  a  disconsolate  look].  AU  right,  mother.  There's  nothing 
like  being  ready  for  an  emergency.  The  weather  may  be  fine  to^norrow. 
I'll  try  my  luck  on  an  attic  expedition.     [Exit.] 

Farmer  T.  I  don't  want  you  to  get  any  more  potatoes  out  of  the  big 
bin.    There  won^t  be  enough  left  to  plant. 

Mrs.  T.  Well  now,  I  do  say,  there  it  is  again.    You  men  never  think 
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women's  time  good  for  any  thing  bnt  to  waste.  Do  70a  want  me  to  blis- 
ter my  fingers  on  those  littfe  bits  of  potatoes  in  that  small  bin  ?  Well»  I 
sha'n't  do  it.  So,  there.  [Farmer  T.  sIieUM  violently/.']  The  small  pota- 
toes are  jnst  as  good  as  any  to  plant.  Ton  aUers  cat  up  the  bi^  ones. 
What's  the  use  ?    [Irom  atoay  vigorou^y.] 

[Enter  Miss  Loqvacitt,  wUAoUt  wtming.    Talis  terpfcui. 

Miss  L.  Lah  soz  1  good  morning.  How  do  yon  do  ?  Hard  at  it,  I 
see.  I  came  right  in  without  knocking.  Don't  distarb  yourself  at  all. 
I'll  wait  on  myself.  [jETeZps  herself  to  a  seai,]  I  feel  kind  o'  at  home 
here.  What's  the  sense  0^  going  into  a  neighbor's  house  to  be  waited  on  7 
I  try  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  wherever  I  go. 

Farmer  T.  [aside.']  That's  the  bother  of  it 

Miss  L.  Bless  my  heart,  Lucy  Ann,  you  don't  know  how  Fre  wanted 
to  see  you  all  this  week,  and  now  its  Wednesday ;  but  you  know  it's  been 
so  awful  wet.  I  sot  out  as  soon  as  it  held  up.  Lah  me  1  do  you  know  I 
fell  in  loTe  with  your  new  bonnet,  last  Sunday  ? 

Farmer  T.  What  if  some  luckless  fellow  had  treated  you  in  that  way. 
Miss  Loquacity  ? 

MissL,  Mel    Why,  how? 

Farvier  T.  As  you  did  the  bonnet. 

Miss  X.  WeU  now.  Uncle  Hezekiah,  you  are  too  bad.   There's  no  fear ' 
of  that. 

Farmer  T.  Fncle  !    Ugh  I    Uncle  I 

iftss  L.  Lah  suz,  I  call  that  bonnet  lovely.  I  said  as  ranch  to  Mrs. 
Stimpson^  and,  upon  my  word,  what  do  you  think  she  said.  Just  as  sure'is 
I  set  here,  she  said  it  was  ugly's  Cain.  I  don't  care  what  the  Stimpson's 
think,  I  mean  to  have  one  just  like  it.    Did  Miss  Jenkins  make  it  ? 

Mrs.  T.    No  ;  I  got  it  of  Mrs.  Milieu. 

Miss  L.  They  say  Mrs.  Millen  is  going  to  be  married  to  old  Sniffin& 

4fr8.  T.  I  can't  believe  it. 

Miss  L.  Nor  I ;  but  they  say  it's  so.  Lah  suz  me  I  there's  lots  0^ 
folks  going  to  be  married.  The  school  ma'am  is  going  to  marry  Seth 
Jones  ;  and  Susan  Jones  is  going  to  marry  their  hired  man.  Isn't  that 
awful  ?  Did  you  ever  think  Jennie  Smith,  who's  been  away  to  boarding- 
school,  would  take  up  with  John  Peters  ?  They  say  that's  conuog  off 
soon.  And  there's  a  stranger  from  out  of  town  visiting  Anne  Stimpson. 
Anne  and  brother  Sam  have  allers  been  pretty  thick.  I'm  'fraid  some- 
thing's wrong.  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Larkins,  whose  wife  died  only  last 
March,  goes  to  see  that  young  Miss  Atkins  I  At  least,  I  saw  him  going 
that  way.  Who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  take  Fannie  Lucas.  Sh^s 
been  getting,  I  don't  know  how  many,  new  dresses,  and  has  had  a  dress- 
maker at  the  house  a  whole  week — 
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[FfUer  Habst,  in  hu  aitic  uniform,] 

Bless  my  soul  and  body  1  [Stares  ai  him.]  Upon  my  word,  Harry 
Thrifty,  is  this  you  I    Have  you  just  come  from  college  ? 

Harry,  Oh,  no.    I  have  been  home  several  days. 

Miss  L,  Hadn't  heam  of  it  Lor*  bless  me  !  what's  this  yoa 
got  on? 

Harry.  This  is  the  latest  college  style.  Miss  Loquacity.  This  coat  has 
seen  the  first  circles.  But  it  has  been  badly  used.  It  was,  unfortunately, 
obliged  to  lie  in  the  ditch  overnight  not  long  since,  and — 

Miss  L.  Kow,  that  beats  all  natur.  That  the  kind  of  clothes  they 
wear  at  college !    I  do  say  for  itl 

Harry,  Why,  Mjss  Loquacity,  that  hat  has  covered  more  brains 
than  some  whole  families  possess.  [Picks  up  the  com  scattered  on 
the  floor,] 

Miss  L,  My  stars !  is  it  possible  I  I  do  think  this  is  a  strange  world. — 
But  there  goes  Parson  Loveland  ;  I  must  ask  him  where  the  prayer-meet- 
ing is  to  be  this  week.    Good-day,  all.     [Exit.] 

Mrs,  T.  Why,  Harry  I  I  am  astonished  1  You  know  what  a  dreadful 
tongue  she  has. 

Harry.  Yes ;  everybody  knows  that.  But  she  might  as  well  talk 
dbout  college  styles  as  any  thing. 

Miss  L.  [Running  in,]  Do  come  here  I  Come  quick.  [AU  go  to  the 
dooTp  Miss  L.  going  oiU  last.]    Do  see  that  rainbow  1 


Shooting  Stars. — The  most  imposing  flight  of  meteors  on  record, 
occurred  on  the  13th  of  November,  1833.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  a 
similar  display  may  be  expected  on  the  same  or  following  day  of  the  cur- 
rent month.  Only  thirteen  of  these  meteoric  showers  are  recorded 
between  the  years  903  and  1833.  That  of  the  latter  year  extended  over 
the  entire  breadth  of  North  America,  and  from  the  Qreat  Lakes  to  the 
West  Indies.  Arago  computes  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  meteors  were  visible  that  monung  above  the  horizon  of  Boston. 
Id  many  parts  of  the  country  the  common  people  were  terror-struck,  im- 
agining that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  Those  whose  education  and 
vigor  of  mind  kept  them  from  such  terrors  were  nevertheless  reminded  of 
the  grand  description  in  the  Apocalypse  :  "  The  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto 
the  earth,  even  as  the  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken 
of  a  mighty  wind." 

It  is  thought  that  the  expected  display  will  be  the  kst  of  ^he  kind 
during  the  present  century. 
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Dbtbcts  xjr  OuB  Amkbicak  Colleobb. 

npHE  recent  ITiuYersitj  Gon?ocation  assembled  at  Albanj  by  ib» 
-**  Board  of  Regents  of  the  XTniversity  of  the  State  of  New  Yoikj 
and  the  exercises  at  the  commencements  of  the  hmidred  and  odd  colleges 
and  oniTersities  daring  the  past  sammer,  hare  led  tn  to  a  somewhat  aeriov 
consideration  of  the  defects  in  onr  collegiate  institutions. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  want  of  a  high  and 
uniform  'standard  of  examination  for  admi$$ion.  A  few  of  onr 
older  and  better  colleges  do  exact  a  pretty  thoroogh  preliminary  train- 
ing, and  reject  all  who  do  not  come  np  to  the  standard  ;  bat  these 
comprise  only  institations  whidi,  from  their  ample  endowments  and 
facilities  of  instmction,  are  sore  of  full  classes  under  any  drcomstaDoes. 
The  yoonger  and  weaker  ooll^^,  e^en  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
not  only  adopt  a  lower  scale  of  requirements,  bnt  do  not  eren  exact  a 
compliance  with  these,  and  admit  young  men  to  the  Freshman  class,  who 
are  sadly  deficient,  not  only  in  the  prescribed  dassical  and  mathematical 
attainments,  but  in  the  more  indispensable  studies  of  an  ordinary  English 
education. 

A  second  defect  in  collegiate  management  is  a  toarU  of  thorougTmen 
in  instruction.  The  dassical  and  mathematical  instruction  at  Yale 
is  certainly  as  thorough  and  critical  as  that  of  any  college  in  the  United 
States ;  yet  how  few,  eyen  of  the  indents  who  take  the.  honors,  can  a  year 
after  graduation  write  a  Latin  or  Greek  oration  which  shall  make  any 
approach  to  classic  accuracy  and  elegance,  to  say  nothing  of  efforts  in 
Latin  or  Greek  poetry  I  And  if  this  is  true  of  Yale,  how  mudi  more 
is  it  true  of  the  hundred  colleges  which  have  never  made  an  approach  to 
the  high  standard  of  scholarship  of  that  renerable  institution  I 

The  order  and  progression  of  studies  is  badly  arranged.  We  do 
not  object,  as  some  do,  to  the  confining  of  the  greater  part  of  the  linguis- 
tic studies  of  the  course  mainly  to  the  first  two  years,  fbr  we  are  satisfied 
that  languages  are  acquired  with  greater  facility  by  the  young  than  by  those 
who  are  older  ;  but  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  put  upon  the  new  student^ 
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t 

who  has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  stadiona  application^  a  severer  task 
than  is  required  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Tet  there  are  few  colleges 
in  which  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  not  more 
difficult  and  engrossing  than  those  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  If  the 
college  curricolum  must  be  limited  to  four  years,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  add  another  year,  then  some  of  the  least  important  studies  should  be 
dropped,  and  the  senior  year  should  be  utilized  more  fully  than  it  now  is. 
In  most  of  our  colleges  the  senior  year,  the  very  time  that  the  mental 
muscles  are  most  firm  and  vigorous  and  the  mental  grasp  most  certain  and 
oomprehensive,  the  student  has  comparatlTely  little  to  do.  Li  some  col- 
leges, even  a  majority  of  the  senior  class  are  absent  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  teaching  or  studying  a  profession  ;  yet  they  receive  their  degrees  just 
as  if  they  had  been  in  constant  attendance,  the  real  examination  for  gradu- 
ation being  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year.  If  we  are  to  have  a  four  year^ 
course,  the  senior  year  should  be  the  hardest  working  year  of  the  four ; 
Kbd  it  might  well  be  that  the  study  of  physical  as  weU  as  of  metaphysical 
science,  especially  in  the  higher  and  more  practical  relations  of  the 
former,  should  be  deferred  to  that  year.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  students  who  intend  prosecuting  a  further  scientific  course,  as  weU 
as  to  those  who  look  forward  to  teaching,  or  to  the  medical  profession ; 
and  it  would  not  come  amiss  in  the  other  learned  professions. 

The  desire  to  graduate  a  large  class  leads  many  of  our  colleges  to  be 
lax  in  tJteir  annual  examinations  and  their  examinations  for  graduor 
tion.  Yerj  few  of  our  colleges  remand  the  delinquent  and  incompe- 
tent scholars  of  each  class  to  the  ranks  of  the  class  below.  The  greater 
part  go  through  the  farce  of  passing  those  who  have  failed  utterly, 
speciaU  gratia,  making  a  pretence  of  requiring  them  to  make  up 
during  vacation  for  their  deficiencies.  This  is  but  a  pretence,  and  the 
result  is  that  almost  every  college  graduates  annually  from  three  to  H 
dozen  blockheads, — young  men  who  have  managed  to  get  through  coUege, 
without  acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  How  much  better 
is  even  such  severity  as  is  practiced  at  West  Point,  where  the  class  which 
entered  a  hundred  strong  seldom  graduates  more  than  firom  thirty  to  forty  I 

Another  fault  in  our  colleges,  and  the  last  one  we  shall  now  particularize, 
is,  their  perfect  recklessness  in  conferring  honorary  degrees.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  formerly  possessed  some  Value, 
but  now  from  its  cheapness  is  really  worthless,  is  conferred  in  hundreds  of 
instances  on  men  who  only  possess  the  single  art  of  fawning  on  some 
trustee,  fellow,  or  member  of  the  faculty.    A  skilful  mechanic,  who  has 
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made  a  snccessfol  machine,  is  dabbed  M.A.,  when  the' only  art  he  possesses 
or  is  master  of,  is  that  of  indention.  Or  some  man  who  possesses  a  nato- 
ral  gift  for  mathematics,  and  who  on  almost  every  other  snbrject  ia  nearly 
an  idiot,  is  anthorized  to  add  M.A.  to  his  name.  Amid  these  many  misap- 
plications, there  is,  indeed,  now  and  then  an  instance  where  a  man,  par- 
tially or  wholly  self-tanght,  has  struggled  up  to  a  grade  of  attainment  ia 
literature,  science,  or  art,  or  all  combined,  which  makes  him  fully  the 
peer  of  the  best  graduates  of  the  college  which  reflects  honor  upon  itadf 
in  conferring  the  title  upon  one  so  desenring.  But  these  ore  the  few  and 
rare  exceptions,  and  do  not  cover  one  tithe  of  the  cases  where  this  honor- 
ary degree  is  conferred. 

If  the  Master's  degree  is  so  often  misapplied,  and  its  announcement  ao 
often  brings  reproach  upon  the  colleges,  how  much  worse  is  the  jnisa{^p]i- 
cation  of  the  higher  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  The  "  semi-lunar  &r- 
dels,"  as  Dr.  Cox  used  to  call  them,  descend  now  upon  the  shouldeis  of 
men  who  are  not  learned  in  divinity  or  qualified  to  teach  that  or  any 
thing  else.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  more  or  less,  doctors  of  divinity, 
ground  out  annually,  some  of  them  by  female  colleges,  and  some  by  coV 
leges  which  seem  to  maintain  a  precarious  existence  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  honorary  degrees,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully 
one-half  are  unworthily  bestowed.  In  Europe,  except  in  the  Scottish 
universities,  which  are  somewhat  lax  in  this  respect,  the  title  of  DJ). 
means  something ;  it  is  either  received  in  course^  as  in  the  Gontinental 
universities,  after  a  long  course  of  theological  study  and  a  severe  examin- 
ation ;  or  if  bestowed  cau9a  honorariis,  it  recognizes  the  man  on  whom  it 
is  conferred  as  eminent  for  scholarship,  and  especially  for  biblical  or  theo- 
logical learning.  How  is  it  here  ?  How  many  of  our  D.D.'s  know  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek  ?  How  many  are  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  either, 
or  of  any  other  language  except  their  own  7  How  many  lack  a  decent 
acquaintance  with  English  grammar  or  composition?  The  conferring x>f 
a  high  degree  so  unworthily  is  a  disgrace  to  a  college;  It  degrades  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  weakens  its  moral  power. 

The  abuse  of  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  has  been  equally  gross  and 
disgraceful.  The  foshion  of  conferring  this  degree  upon  every  President 
of  the  TTuited  States,  and  every  governor  of  a  State,  or  prominent  gen- 
eral in  the  army,  is  one  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obse^ 
vance.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  admirable  President ;  but  was  he  so 
profoundly  versed  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  his  own  countiy 
and  Europe  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Legis  Legum  Doctor?  Has 
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Andrew  Johnson  any  better  claim  to  it  ?  Does  Parson  Brownlow  come 
up  to  oar  ideal  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  7  Generals  Grant  and  Hancock 
and  Admiral  Farragnt  are  worthy  and  excellent  commanders,  entitled  to 
the  highest  honors  in  theur  particular  departments  of  the  public  serrice ;  bat 
we  think  either  of  them  would  prefer  to  go.  into  as  hot  an  action  as  they 
erer^  fought,  rather  than  attempt  to  expound  either  ecclesiastical  or  dril 
law. 

But  the  perversions  of  this  title  do  not  stop  here.  Within  a  dozen 
years  it  has  been  bestowed  on  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  persons  whose 
attainments  gare  them  not  the  slightest  claim  to  it.  Manufocturers  of 
elementary  school-books,  some  of  them,  men  who  had  taken  up  the  busi- 
ness after  failing  in  trade ;  men,  whose  books  showed  them  to  be  as  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  language  as  of  other  laws,  have  been  dubbed  Doc- 
tors of  Laws — for  what  reason,  unless  it  was  a  pecuniary  one,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  A  bookwright  of  the  lowest  capacity,  whose  books 
were  made  wholly  with  the  scissors,  for  years  before  his  decease,  wrote 
LL.D.  after  his  name,  and,  we  suppose,  rightfully,  though  it  would  be 
hard  tp  imagine  what  could  ^ave  induced  a  college  to  confer  it  upon  him. 
Peripatetic  lecturers  on  some  branch  of  physical  science,  have  considered 
the  LL.D.  a  desirable  addition  to  their  resources,  and  colleges  have  been 
found  complaisant  enough  to  confer  it.  An  enterprisiug  young  man,  in  a 
neighboring  city,  who  by  dint  of  the  "  magnificently  monotonous"  style  of 
advertising,  had  succeeded  in  creating  for  himself  a  large  and  flourishing 
business,  and  though. possessing  but  an  ordinary  education,  fancied  that  it 
would  add  to  his  iclai  to  be  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  having,  for- 
tunately, a  kinsman  at  the  head  of  a  Female  College,  speedily  received 
from  that  source  the  right  to  put  the  magic  letters  after  his  name.  We 
can  hardly  blame  the  young  man  for  his  aspuring  ambition,  however  ill- 
placed  we  may  deem  its  object ;  but  what  can  be  said  for  the  college 
guilty  of  such  a  perversion  of  its  university  powers,  and  what  moral  right 
bad  a  college  or  university,  intended  exclusively  for  female  educatioui  to 
confer  degrees,  which  from  their  very  nature  imply  the  existence  in  it 
of  a  department  of  legal  instruction  ?  The  demoralizing  effect  of 
such  action  is  not  confined  to  the  institution  which  is  guilty  of  it ; 
it  tends  to  the  degradation  of  lemming,  by  prostituting  its  honors  and 
rewards  to  unworthy  objects ;  and  while  such  a  course  is  pursued  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  any  elevation  of  our  higher  education,  or  any  earn- 
est zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  study,  save  as  this  brings  to  the  student  its 
own  reward. 
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PuBUC  Will. 

IN  all  places  and  ooontries,  and  under  ereiy  form  of  gOTemmeiit,  pnfalie 
win,  or  the  determination  of  the  majority,  is  an  element  of  power  ;  bat 
it  holds  supreme  swaj  orer  ns — socially  as  well  as  politically  it  is  the  eon* 
trolling  element  of  this  Bepnblie.  It  is  proper  that  this  shonid  be  the 
case,  otherwise  we  shonid  be  no  democracy.  Those,  therefore,  wboae 
dnty  it  is  to  protect  their  special  interest  against  its  perrerted  naea, 
take  their  chance  of  obtaining  victory  or  snffering  defeat  from  the  • 
ter.  He  who  strives  to  s^ve  humanity  as  a  remover  of  abases  most  nieT- 
itably  commence  his  attack  with  powers  nnmerically  inferior  to  those  of 
his  adversary  ;  otherwise  he  can  lay  no  jost  clum  to  the  honored  name 
of  a  reformer. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  scholastie 
affairs  to  canvass  the  shortcomings  of  the  adnlt  public  win,  the  right 
tuition  of  which  is  strictly  the  province  of  the  clergy.  The  force  of  this 
statement  is  admitted  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  frivolity  and  immorafity 
of  the  masses  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  schoolmaster.  |  But 
where  a  vitiated  public  will  invades  our  proper  specialty,  we  shall  hold  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  little  ones  and  their  instmctcffa^ 
whose  organ  we  are,  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  article  in  our  kite  number  headed  "  Keys  to 
Success  in  Scholastic  Enterprises"  was  inserted.  In  other  words,  it  was 
published  to  prevent  the  furtl^er  immolation  of  the  best  interests  of  oar 
children  to  the  Moloch  of  Fashion.  The  cartful  reader  of  it  wHI  percdve 
that  the  evils  complained  of  in  it  are  not  treated  of  as  solely  chargeable 
to  our  fraternity.  To  obtain  a  little  money  by  amusing  rather  than 
instructing  youth,  is  no  very  heinous  sin,  especially  when  such  crime  is 
committed  to  the  inexorable  requirements  of  the  public  will,  which  latteriy 
has  demanded  show  in  place  of  reality,  exhibition  instead  of  instruction. 
We  are  aware  that  many  very  faithful  teachers  have  batUed  in  vain 
against  the  errors  complained  of,  and  it  may  also  be  our  fate  to  see  Ho 
present  results  from  our  endeavors.  Nevertheless,  with  approving  con- 
science and  hope  for  the  best,  we  intend  to  continue  it.  To  that  end,  we 
purpose  soon  to  examine  the  very  important  question  of  tbe  reciprocal 
duties  of  parents  and  school  teachers. 


We  should  give  as  we  receive,  cheerfully,  and  without  hesitation ;  there 
is  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks  to  the  fingers. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

THE  following  beantifal  constrnction  and  geometrical  demonstration 
are  well  worth  presenring.    , 
The  qaeetlon  in  analysis  is  not  considered  difficult ;  bat  very  indefinite 
ideas  are  entertained  by  many  teachers  concerning  the  disposition  made  of 
the  infinitiye  "  to  mind,"  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  question  made 
determinate. 


Approximate  Quadrature  of  the  Circk, 
lUdius  is  unity ;  let  AE=ar,  and  EF=y.    BD  is  a  chord  of  60®  ; 

therefore,  BE=Sine  30«^=i,  and  OE=Cos.  30°=^. 

By  Euclid  IH.  35,  mExEn=AExEF=BExED=Sina  30°= J= 
ay ;  whence  y=i^.  i 

By  Euclid  IL  12  and  13,  AE>=A02+OE»+2AOxOExOP=l  + 

j+a:v^xi=l+J+-^f =0:^  Whence 

ar=l,0l74131827 and 

y=0.15456T8016 by  addition 

a:+t/=rl.7719809844 =AP. 

Hence  AF' =3.141592653 nearly. 

This  result  is  so  nearly  exact,  that  the  question  arises  whether  the  differ- 
ence should  be  attributed  to  the  construction,  or  to  our  inability  to  detei^ 
mine  the  exact  value  of  n/3. 

PROBLEM  I. 

A  piece  of  work  was  done  by  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  certain 
time.  Had  there  been  fiye  men  more,  or  four  fewer,  the  time  would  hare 
been  altered  by  one  day.    What  was  the  number  of  men  ? 

PROBLEM  II. 

It  is  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  six  minutes  hence  the  minute- 
hand  will  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  hour-hand  was  seven 
minutes  since.    Find  the  time. 

ANALYSIS. 

How  is  the  infinitive  disposed  of  in  the  fbllowing  sentence  J 
''  Amid  the  hurry  of  battle,  the  soldier  is  too  anxious  to  perform  his 
own  duty  to  mind  what  his  brother  soldier  is  doing." 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWER  REVIEWED. 

MR.  EDITOR — My  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  an  artide 
on  Clark's  Grammar,  in  the  Jane  nnmber  of  your  Montfalj.     The 
article  in  qnestion  eyinces,  at  the  ootset,  an  entire  want  of  eelf-conaisteii^. 
It  denounces  Clark's  definitions  in  nnmeasnred  terma,  forgetting  that  this 
is  the  cardinal  sin  of  all  the  grammars,  the  immaculate  Ooold  Broim  not 
excepted.    It  complains  that  teaching  grammar  fails  to  make  good  prac- 
tical grammarians,  forgetting  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cnrrent  teaching  of 
grammar  is  the  product  of  systems  and  text-books  that  have  been,  irora 
time  immemorial,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  analysis  it  condemns,  and  that 
the  defect,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  existence  or  influence  of  Clark's 
Grammar.    It  laments  that  pupils  do  not  learn  to  give  thought  graceful 
and  proper  expression  in  words,  evidently  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that 
the  evil  is  the  natural  result  of  the  prevailing  method  of  dwelling  upon 
the  mere  parts  of  speech  to  the  neglect  of  the  inspuing  and  form-givii^ 
thought,  an  evil  which  Mr.  Clark  and  his  brother  analysts  are  struggling 
to  correct.    It  assumes  that  pupils  cannot  faQ  to  be  confused  by  the  mui- 
tiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  principles  and  definitions,  losing  sight  of 
its  own  previous  declaration,  that  ^'  pupils  learn  soon  enough  to  take  sen- 
tences to  pieces,"  that  is,  to  analyze  them. 

The  article  complains  of  Clark's  Grammar  as  crowding  distinctions,  defi- 
nitions, and  principles  in  analysis,  in  unreasonable  rapidity  of  snecession, 
upon  the  pupil ;  when  nothing  is  plainer,  from  a  simple  inspection  of  the 
accompanying  exercises,  than  that  if  the  work  of  practical  application 
were  carried  out  according  to  the  author's  design,  the  pupiPs  advanccmeot 
would  be  eminently  gradual  and  progressive.    It  accuses  the  book  of 
being  sadly  deficient  in  providing  for  the  practical  work  which  belongs  to 
a  grammar,  when  the  common  complaint  is  that  it  gives  the  pupil  so  much 
of  that  work  to  do  ui  connection  with  its  analysis,  that  he  n^lects  his 
''  parsing  ;''  and  when  every  teacher,  practically  acquainted  with  its  u^, 
finds  its  demands  in  the' direction  of  proper  grammatical  exercise  (not 
rhetorical  composition,  which,  the  critic  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
has  no  practicable  ot  proper  place  in  a  grammar)  so  severe  as  to  reqnirs 
an  extension  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar.    It 
represents  the  work  of  analyzing  in  connection  with  the  illustrative  dla« 
grams,  as  the  mere  mechanical  artifice  of  boxing  up  the  disjointed  parts 
of  a  machine,  when  it  is  altogether  the  logical  work  of  determining  the 
functional  relations  of  those  parts,  and  demonstrating  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  thus  logically  determined.    A  more  gross  misrepresentation  <^ 
the  nature  of  Clark's  analysis,  and  the  structure  and  office  of  his  diagrams, 
can  hardly  be  conceived.    It  implies  that,  in  Clark's  Grammar,  the  pupil 
is  required  to  learn  to  give  thought  graceful  and  proper  expression  in 
words  by  merely  looking  at  sentences  presented  for  his  examination  and 
dissection,  when  a  persistent  and  prevailing  stress  is  laid,  by  its  whole 
system,  upon  the  actual  analysis  of  the  sentences  presented,  and  their  sys- 
tematic and  demonstrative  presentation.     Finally,  it  asserts  that  Mr. 
Clark  constructs  diagrams  like  chests  of  drawera^  and  then  requires  the 
pupil  simply  to  select  the  sentence  following,  adapted  to  the  diagram,  and 
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to  place  it  in  a^n  exact  copy ;  and  that  he  continues  this  process  to  the  end^ 
making  it  the  measure  of  the  pupil's  skill,  when  (would  your  readers  be- 
lieve it  f )  there  is  but  a  single  diagram,  and  a  solitary  sentence  in  the 
whole  book,  to  which  any  such  direction  is  applied,  and  when  nowhere  is 
any  snch  feat  accepted  as  a  test  of  the  pupil's  attainments. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  of  its  philosophy,  and  its  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Clark's  system.  It  objects,  as  will  be  seen,  to  Mr. 
Clark's  selection  for  a  first  general  illustration  of  the  object  of  analysis,  of 
the  figurative  passage,  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,''  etc^  as  ridiculous, 
and  calculated  to  give  boys  absurd  ideas  of  God.  Are  the  boys  who  study 
grammar  so  intrinsically  stupid  as  the  critic  assumes,  or  are  children,  with 
their  liyely  and  ever  present  imagination,  to  be  excluded  from  the  use  of 
figurative  language  without  careful  accompanying  **  note  and  comment  1" 
Let  us,  then,  guard  them  from  the  use  of  David^s  Psalms,  lest  they  re- 
ceive irreparable  injury  from  reading  '*  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,'' 
and  a  hundred  like  highly  figurative  passages  that  go  largely  to  make  up 
the  beauty  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

But  passing  from  the  matter  of  selections,  the  article  attacks  Mr. 
Clark's  analysis  as  to  its  recognition  of  adjective  and  adverbial  phrases, 
pronouncing  them  "logical  absurdities."  Avoiding  his  sad  choice  of 
highly  figurative  examples,  it  selects  as  its  citation  of  "  rich  and  rare  de- 
vice," the  ''  House  that  Jack  built,"  failing,  either  fh)m  delicacy  or  some 
other  cause,  to  quote  even  that  correctly  in  its  third  line.  Here,  according 
to  Mr.  Clark,  it  finds  an  adjective  within  an  adjective  1  Well,  why 
not  an  adjective  within  an  adjective  f  Take  the  word  father-in-law^  and 
what  is  law  but  a  noun  within  a  noun  ;  or  whatever,  and  what  is  whai 
but  a  pronoun  within  a  pronoun  ;  or  something,  and  what  is  some  but  an 
adjeotive  within  a  noun  ;  or  notmthstanding,  and  what  have  you  but  an 
adverb,  a  participle,  and  another  preposition  within  a  preposition ;  or 
more  directly,  green-house  plants,  and  what  is  green  but  an  adjective 
within  an  adjective  ?  Does  the  author  of  that  article  know  any  thing  of 
the  composite  nature  of  even  English  words,  to  say  nothing  of  English 
sentences  ?  But  further,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  article  from  its  con- 
nection of  things,  and  its  use  of  the  correlative  term  adverbial  phrase, 
Mr.  Clark  finds  iM^ective  phrases  throughout  the  whole  passage,  when  the 
fact  is,  according  to  Clark's  analysis,  neither  does  a  solitary  a^ective 
phrase  follow  the  words  house,  malt,  rat^  cat^  and  dog ;  nor  are  the 
major  adjuncts  depending  on  the  words  cow^  maiden,  man,  and  priest, 
adjective  phrases. 

As  to  the  question  of  logical  absurdity,  how  profound  the  assumption  I 
What  makes  an  adjunct  element  an  adjective  ?  It  is  not  its  being  a  word, 
for  a  word  may  be  any  of  the  parts  of  speech.  It  is  not  its  being  merely 
added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  for,  in  composition,  kind  may  be  added  to 
the  noun  mxin^  as  in  mankind,  and  not  be  an  adjective ;  or,  in  rela- 
tion, lives  may  be  added  to  the  pronoun  he,  as  in  he  lives,  and  yet  lives 
is  no  adjective ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  What  is  it,  then,  that  distinctly 
constitntes  a  term  im  adjective  ?  Clearly,  its  function  as  modifying  or 
limiting  the  signification  of  the  noun  or  pronoun.  Take  now  the  expres- 
sions, a  wise  man,  a  man  of  wisdom,  or  a  man  who  is  wise,  and  what 
is  the  office  of  each  of  the  terms  wise,  of  wisdom,  and  who  is  wise^  other 
than  that  of  modifying  or  limiting  the  signification  of  the  noun  man  t 
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Whj  are  they  not  all,  then,  sobstantially  acyectires  ?  Oh !  but  thej  do 
not  all  accord  with  the  phraseology  of  the  definituHiy  "  an  a^jectire  ia  a 
toard  added,"  etc.  What  of  that?  Definitions  are  generally  framed  to 
snit  the  simpler  and  more  radical  forms  of  things  and  for  the  sake  of  aim- 
pllcity  and  generality  ;  not  at  all  becanse  they  are  to  exclude  from  the 
resoltant  ckssification  all  of  the  derived  complex  forms.  A  beam  is  **  any 
large  piece  of  timber,  long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  aqoai^  or 
hewed  for  use."  Is,  then,  a  "  bailt-beam,  which  may  be  solid,  conasti^g 
of  several  layers  of  timber  hud  in  joxtaposition,  sod  firmly  connected 
together  by  iron  bolts  or  straps,"  no  beam  at  all,  simply  becanse  it  is 
not  a  single  stick  of  timber  ?  The  tmth  is  (has  the  author  of  that  artide 
ever  learned  it  ?)  detnentary  definiiums  musi  be  general  and  adapM 
only  to  the  radical  forme  or  epeciee,  under  which  the  dedved  forms  or 
species  range  themselves  as  modified  subdivisions. 

Suppose  that  the  sentence  is  defined  as  "  an  assemblage  of  words  ao 
combined  as  to  assert  an  entire  pcoposition,"  what  is  the  head  and  front 
of  Mr.  Clark's  offending  T  Simply  that  as  a  clear  practical  thinker,  he 
has  given  a  practicable  definition  of  the  radical  form  or  species  of  sen- 
tence, leaving  the  specific  derived  forms  to  be  provided  for  as  such. 
Hence,  those  derived  forms,  whether  interrogative,  conditional,  imperative^ 
or  exclamatory,  containing  as  they  do  substantially  the  same  princqsai 
elements,  and  susceptible  of  reduction  to  the  radical  form  as  they  are.  aie 
not  ruled  out  of  tne  category  of  the  sentence  at  all,  but  are  simply  set 
further  along  in  the  classification  as  subordinates.  Define  a  sentence 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  article  in  qnestion^  and  we  should  have  a 
monstrosity  like  the  following :  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  or 
of  words  and  phrases,  or  oi  words  and  sentences,  or  of  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences,  so  combined  as  to  express  an  affirmation,  or  an  interrelation, 
or  a  supposition,  or  a  command,  or  all  five,  and  each  either  actual  or 
potential,  or  positive  and  n^ative,  and  so  on  through  all  the  possible 
complications  of  a  periodic  thought  But  what  sort  of  sense  or  scienoe 
would  this  be  ? 

As  to  the  queries  propounded,  relative  to  the  adverbial  sentence^ 
''  before  Caosar  had  passed  the  Rubicon,"  and  the  relative  pronouns  in  the 
a^'ective  sentences,  '*  to  whom  I  gave  it,"  and  "  for  whidi  I  gave  it,"  they 
evince  an  ignorance  of  analysis  and  an  obliviousness  of  the  necessary  prin» 
ciples  of  substitution  and  representation,  which  would  be  past  endurance 
and  beyond  explanation,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  that  the  exclusive 
study  of  grammar  according  to  the  current  etymological  system  and 
method,  not  only  precludes  the  discovery  of  these  higher  truths,  but  tends 
also  to  such  a  practical  paralysis  of  the  logical  faculty,  as  puts  the  more 
superficial  minds  beyond  the  power  of  comprehending  them  when  demon* 
stratively  presented.  It  were  easy  to  show  that  the  conclusions  reached 
in  these  instances,  are  not  even  ''  logical  absurdities,"  but  are  mere  illogiad 
and  absurd  dicta.  My  space,  however,  does  not  allow  me  to  undertske 
that  work.  I  am  similarly  cut  o£f  from  exposing  the  ignorance  evinced 
with  regard  to  Clark's  diagrams,  and  the  gross  misrepresentation  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  How  much  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  what  is 
urged  against  them,  in  the  article  in  question,  may  be  seen  from  what  has 
abready  been  shown  with  regard  to  its  self-consistency,  candor,  and  astute- 
ness on  these  other  points.  F.  S.  J. 
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MORE  TROUBLES. 

MR  EDITOR — To  yon,  as  an  inatnictor  of  the  public,  I  turn  for  in- 
fonnatiofi,  and,  I  maj  add,  connsel.  I  am  in  trouble,  and  know  not 
where  else  to  look  for  aid.  M7  mind  is  80  distracted  that  I  can  hardlj 
state  my  case  clearly.  Bat  bear  with  me  while  I  "  unfold  a  tale''  as  per* 
plexing  to  me,  if  not  as  harrowing,  as  that  related  to  the  royal  Dane  on 
the  m^night  watch. 

In  the  innocence  of  my  heart  I  adrertised  to  open  a  private  school  for 
mathematics  and  the  higher  English  branches.  I  specified  those  studies 
to  which  particular  attention  would  be  paid,^^  and  announced  in  the  plain- 
est terms  that  my  object  was  to  give  my  papils  simply  a  thorough,  practical 
English  training.  Instantly  I  was  thronged  ;  in  the  expressive  language 
of  Scripture,  I  was  "  beset  behind  and  before"  by  applicants  as  teachers  of 
all  the  things  I  did  not  intend  should  be  taught  in  my  school  The 
courteous  but  firm  reply,  **  Mine  is  to  be  an  English  school,"  was  of  little 
avail.  I  have  rejected  a  host  of  professors  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Latin,  though  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to  do  so.  Not  that  I  wanted 
their  services,  but  they  were  all  such  excellent  teachers.  Each  had  a  sys- 
tem very  much  superior  to  any  other.  Some  had  so  perfected  their  plans 
that  no  time  was  necessary,  except  the  hour  devoted  to  the  lesson,  to 
enable  papils  to  speak  a  language  fluently  and  correctly ;  and  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  assertions,  the  applicants  would  at  once  begin  to  talk  most 
glibly  in  the  particular  language  they  desired  to  teach.  Such  knowledge 
was  too  wonderful  for  me.  Like  Gough,  I  understand  one  Latin  word, 
and  that  is  "  ignoramus^'  "  On  id  parle  Fran^i^'  is  tolerably  fami- 
liar to  me,  as  I  have  so  often  seen  it  in  windows  of  fancy  stores ;  though 
for  a  long  time,  having  heard  so  much  of  the  superior  comprehensiveness 
of  the  French,  I  supposed  its  meaning  to  be  "  Here  no  one  parleys  about 
price.  We  sell  much  lower  than  our  neighbors.  1  On !  on  to  the  French 
store  and  get  a  bargain."  In  Italian  I  had  learned  to  pronounce  '^  Divina 
Comedia;^  and  having  in  childhood  found  in  the  geography  that  '*  JBio 
de  la  Plata''  means  "River  of  Silver,"  and  ''Terra  del  Fueg&'  "Land 
of  Fire,"  I  felt  competent  to  give  necessary  instruction  in  these  languages 
myself. 

But  the  drawing  and  painting  teachers  talked  so  eloquently  I  I  was 
sorry  Rosa  Bonheor  could  not  hear  them.  To  my  unitiated  ear,  their 
terms — with  all  respect  be  it  said — were  something  of  a  jargon.  But  I 
looked  wise  and  tried  to  commend,  when  they  were  trying  to  explain  to 
me  the  superiority  of  their  new  methods. 

Then  the  books  that  are  sent  me  for  examination  I  The  postman 
comes  with  a  market-basket  on  his  arm.  The  express-man  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  as  he  leaned  back,  squinted  one  eye,  and  dexterously  snapped  a 
fly  from  the  left  ear  of  his  horse,  "  Pretty  good  customer,  ma'am.  Them 
horses  of  mine  stop  here  as  regular's  if  I  was  a  milkman." 

I  tremble  at  the  ringing  of  the  door-bell,  and  actually  ran  up  to  the 
attic  as  a  peddler  of  vases  and  plaster  images  stopped  at  the  door,  fearing 
that  he  might  be  a  teacher  of  a  new  system  of  cowing,  with  models  for 
my  inspection.  I  am  getting  restless  and  losing  my  appetite.  What  if 
I  am  wrong  in  thinking  an  English  education  the  best  tlung  for  an  Amerl- 
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can  girl— in  believing  that  the  langoage  of  Shakespeare,  and  MQton,  and 
Prescott,  and  IrviDg,  has  richness  enough  to  require  years  of  research, 
and  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  anj  labor  bestowed  upon  its 
study?  Is  it  better  that  a  yonng  lady  should  sing  ItaUan  and  translate 
into  execrable  English — that  she  read  the  Yision  of  Dante  in  the  origiiial, 
and  be  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Ophelia,  and  nnmoyed  by  the  touching 
lament  of  Lear  f 

If  I  am  right,  will  the  public  sentiment  sustain  me  7  Or,  what  tronUei 
me  far  more,  shall  I  be  permitted  to  conduct  my  English  school  after  mj 
own  planf  If  Mrs.  Boffin  chooses  "to  go  in  for  fashion,"  I  am  p&fecHj 
willing ;  but  let  her  leave  the  good  old  ways  to  those  who  differ.  I  think 
of  adding  to  my  adrertisement  a  postscript  in  capitals,  with  the  largest- 
sized  N.  B.  before  it,  "  English  is  the  hinguage  of  this  school." 

Now,  if  you  have  auy  counsel  for  me  in  my  emergency,  yon  will  confer 
an  inestimable  faror  by  giving  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  thus  oblige  and 
perhaps  save  from  insanity  Yours,  distractedly, 

R  A.  C 


A  QUESTION  IN  PARSING. 

FLuwara,  L.  L,  Oct  Mh,  ISM 

MR.  EDITOR — I  observe  that,  in  your  notice  of  Welch's  Analysis  in 
the  Monthly  for  October,  you  object  to  Mr.  W.'s  calling  who  an 
interrogative  pronoun  in  the  sentence,  "  I  know  who  troubles  yoo.^  He 
is  not  alone  in  this.  Quackenbos,  Eng.  Or.,  p.  S8,  calls  it  an  "interroga- 
tive." Kerl,  Com.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  79,  says  it  may,  ''in  snch  cases,  be  called 
a  responsive  pronoun,  or  an  indirect  interrogative  pronoun.''  Greene, 
Elements  Eng.  Gr.,  p.  49,  Rem.  2,  also  calls  it  "  an  indefinite  interroga- 
tive prononn."  Bullions,  too,  Lat.  Gr.,  p.  79,  Obs.  1,  says,  ^'  All  tnler- 
rogative  pronouns  used  in  a  dependent  clause,  and  without  a  question,  are 
indefinites."  As  an  example  he  gives,  '*  Qui  sit  aperit  [qui^  eaphom'c  for 
quis  (?)],  he  shows  who  he  is."  The  word  is  certainly  not  a  "relative^ 
pronoun,  as  you  suppose.  It  is  not  equivalent  to  who  in  the  sentence,  "I 
know  not  the  man  who  troubles  you ;"  where  who  evidently  relates  to 
man  and  serves  to  connect  the  two  clauses.  In  the  sentence  yon  qnote 
from  Welch,^t(?^  introduces  the  interrogative  clause  "who  troubles  youT 
embodied  in  another  sentence  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  object  of  a 
transitive  verb. 

Hart,  Eng.  Gr.,  p.  68,  and  Bullions,  Eng.  Gr.,  p.  26,  Obs.  4,  call  tc^ 
in  such  a  sentence  '*  a  responsive'^  (as  indeed  Mr.  Welch  does  on  p.  56), 
as  though  it  was  used  thus  only  in  answering  a  question.  But  it  may  be 
nsed  as  well  in  asking  a  question ;  as,  "  Do  you  know  who  speaks  to- 
night f "  "  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?"  For  this  reason^  I  think  "  indirect 
interrogative"  the  preferable  name  of  the  two,  if  not  the  correct  one. 

What  is  thus  said  of  who  may,  of  course,  with  equal  propriety  be  said 
of  the  other  interrogatives — what  and  which — ^in  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest ;"  "  Have  you  any  idea  what 
became  of  it  ?"  "  I  told  him  which  of  the  books  to  get ;"  ''  He  soon 
foond  which  was  the  best."     What  in  such  instances  ean  not  be  replaced 
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l>j  that,  which,  or  the  thing  which,  as  it  may  where  it  is  nsed  as  a  so-called 
**  relative."  ^ 

Foreigners,  before  becoming  accnstomed  to  our  idioms^  almost  inraria- 
blj  use  the  inienrogative  form,  in  nsing  these  words,  even  when  the  idiom- 
atic form  is  declarative;  as,  ''  Do  yon  know  what  is  that  man's  nameV' 
instead  of  "  Do  yon  know  what  thai  mavis  name  is  V^  This  wonld  seem 
to  indicate  that  to  their  minds,  trAo,  what^  and  which  are  not,  in  sach 
caseSy  "  relatiyeSy"  but  "  interrogatiyes." 

Very  truly,  yomrs,  etc.,        S,  W.  Whitkbt. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS, 

— L5we  has  described  a  new  snlphid  of  carbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  upon  the  bi^lphid.  The  semi-fluid  aotialgam  is  shaken 
with  bisulphid  of  carbon  in  a  weli-corked  bottle,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  rises,  and  the  process  is  complete  when,  after  repeated  additions 
of  the  bisulphid,  heat  is  no  longer  eyolved.  If  the  miztnre  be  then  thrown 
into  water,  a  blood-red  solution  is  formed,  which  after  filtration  contains 
much  mercury,  which  is  to  be  removed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  solution.  The  solution,  after  filtration,  is  to  be  poured  into 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  constant  stirring.  A  flocky  red  precipitate 
is  separated  which  aggregates  to  a  tough  resin,  while  much  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  o£  The  resinous  mass  is  to  be  contmuously  washed  with 
hot  water  as  long  as  the  odor  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  perceptible. 
On  cooling  it  becomes  brittle,  and  yields  a  violet-brown  powder  which  may 
,  be  purified  by  solution  in  bisulphid  of  carbon,  filtration,  and  evaporation* 
Analysis  gives  for  this  new  body  the  formula  C3S3H.  Ldwe  regards  the 
body  C2S3  as  a  radical  analogous  to  cyanogen  or  ethyl. 

— ^Professor  Thomson,  of  Copenhagen,  gives  the  following  as  the  result 
of  his  investigations  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light :  A 
flame,  the  light  of  wliich  is  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  a  candle  which 
consumes  8.2  grammes  of  spermaceti  per  hour,  evolves  per  minute  in  the 
form  of  light  a  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  4.1  grammes  of  water 
one  degree  centigrade.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  reduced  to 
mechanical  measure  may  then  be  expressed  as  follows  :  The  unit  of  work 
per  second^  or  one  kilogramme  raised  to  the  height  of  one  meter  per 
second,  is  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  per 
second  from  a  source  of  light  the  mtensity  of  which  is  34.9  times  as  great 
as  that  evolved  in  a  candle  which  consumes  8.2  grains  of  spermaceti  per 
hour.  This  Prof.  Gibbs  {SUliman's  Journal)  regards  as  the  maximum 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light,  and  it  may  be  reduced  by  later 
researches.  Prof.  Thomson  proposes  to  continue  his  investigations,  nsing 
light  of  greater  intensity. 

— It  appears  that  Canada  is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
sole  depository  of  the  earliest  fossil.  Becent  researches  made  by  Prof. 
Hochestetter,  of  Yienna,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery,  in  the  calcareous 
limestone  of  the  Krummau,  of  undoubted  specimens  of  Eozoon,  in  all  re- 
spects  similar  to  those  found  in  Canada. 
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EASTERN  STATES. 

VsBKosT.— The  UniTenitj  of  Vermont 
mnd  State  Agricultural  College  has  made 
arrangeinentii  for  three  new  proftaaor»hifis 
and  Mded  materially  to  the  philoaophioel 
apparatus,  the  collection  of  natural  objoets, 
and  other  meana  of  illnatration. 

-^n  Commeneement  day  Prea.  Sean,  of 
Brown  Uni  veraity,  announced  that  $100,000 
had  been,  during  the  laat  year,  presented 
to  tlie  college  by  a  donation  of  $S0,000  each 
from  William  Sprafftie,  William  S.  Slater, 
Etrl  P.  MaAon,  William  H.  Beynolda, 
Horatio  N.  Slater ;  and  donationa  had  also 
been  received  lh>m  Alumni  residing  in 
Maaaachnsetts,  amounting  in  all  to  $50,000. 
The  donations  from  Massachnsetta  were 
ipado  with  the  ezpecution  that  $100,000  in 
addition  to  the  auma  mentioned  above 
would  be  aubsoribed  by  the  Alumni  and 
ftionds  of  the  oollege,  making  a  total  of 
$250,000. 

Massaohtsittb.— The  whole  number  of 
gradiiatea  of  Amherst  College,  for  the 
forty-five  years  of  its  existence,  ha«  been 
1681,  of  whom  697  have  been  ministers, 
and  70  foreign  miMionaries.  158  of  her 
graduates  and  atndenta  were  Sn  the  na- 
tional service ;  86  died  in  the  war. 

—At  a  reoent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Mnssaehusetto  Stete  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, it  was  voted  to  adhere  to  the  selection 
of  Amherst  as  the  location  of  the  college, 
and  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  which  are  not  to  ooet  over 
$50,000.  The  injnnotioa  restraining  the 
'town  of  Amherst  from  contributing  $50,000 
-for  the  institution  remains  to  be  removed, 
however,  before  the  building  ean  go  on. 

—The  new  triennial  catalogue  of  Harvard 
-college  contains  the  names  of  7,786  gradu- 
■ates,  of  whom  8,77S  or  86  per  cent,  are  sup- 
ipoaed  to  be  living.  All  the  Alumni  are 
dead  from  1642  until  1796,  except  Judge 
^Samuel  Thacher,  of  the  olasa  of  1798. 

— There  are  now  over  twenty-two  thou- 
'•and  volumes  In  the  Spiin^eld  City  Li- 
•brary. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Naw  YoBx.— The  tmateea  of  Cornell 
(University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  have  oonduded 
.a  eon  tract  for  the  oonstmctioo  of  their  first 
•colle^  building.  It  ia  to  be  a  dormitory, 
M5  leet  long,  60  broad,  four  atoriea  above 
basement,  entirely  of  stone ;  ooat  $57,42fi. 
It  Im  designed  to  afford  the  requisite  fadli- 
>ties  for  one  hundred  atudenta,  and  to  be 
•  eomploted  by  Jnne  80, 1 867.  Tlie  Agrionl- 
'•toimf  Depaitment  may  be  opened  next  fall. 
—According  to  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Edneatlon,  there  are 
.  in  New  York  city  268  aohoola,  including 
4he  free  Aeadamy,  Normal  schools,  Gram- 


mar Schools,  Primary,  Colored,  Corponfes 

and  Asylum  schools,  and  £venin|r  aenooK 

During  the  year  ending  Dee.  81,  ISC^ 

$2,298,508  65  were  depoeited  with  the 
Citv  Chambeiiain  for  the  purpos«e  of  eda- 
eation.  The  expenditure  may  be  sommed 
np  as  follows :  Amount  paid  the  City  GhasB- 
berlain  over  draft  in  warrants  issued  ia 

1864,  $66,588  77 ;  salariee  to  teaehera,  jaa- 
itors  and  officers,  $1,482,177  84 ;  anpporc  o^ 
Normal  Schools,  $6i781  88 ;  rent  of  aehool 
premises  and  apportionment  to  corporate 
schools,  and  pianos  for  ward  a^ods, 
$57,808  71 ;  pavments  for  building'  and  re- 
pairing in  ward  schools  prior  to  and  dnriM 

1865,  $811,189  78.  ThiH  makes  the  toS 
paymento  $2,877,988  69,  which  leaves  an 
excess  in  wsrranta  issued  to  be  ptovkled 
for  from  the  fund  of  next  year  of  $79,480  IL 

The  total  number  of  scholars  taa|riit  ia 
these  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  also  the  oorponte 
schools,  amounted  during  1S64  to  218,064. 

In  the  year  1865  the  total  atteudaooe  at 
all  the  schools,  including  Uie  Fkwe  Aead- 
em^  and  the  Normal,  was  219,749,  ahowii^ 
an  mcrease  over  the  previous  year  of  ll,66fi. 

The  State  School  Tax  paid  by  thia  city 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  the  laiga 
proportion  not  returned,  was  as  fuUoars: 
Amount  paid,  $4,851,807  09;  the  anoount 
apportioned  to  thb  county  bj  the  State 
during  the  same  period,  $2,524,491  05; 
amount  retiuned  oy  tlie  State  -Oorem- 
ment  for  distriboUon  in  other  counties, 
$2,256,816  04.  In  the  ^ear  185<;— ten  years 
aince— the  total  educauonal  expenditore  of 
this  city  amounted  to  $961,885  75. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  even- 
ing schools  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  twenty-first  ward  two  aach 
schools  have  been  opened  for  the  ensuing 
winter,  one  with  forty-five  and  the  otho- 
with  58  teachers. 

—The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Cooper  Union  of  New  York  city  haa  just 
been  issued.  Thia  institution  waa  estab- 
lished by  Peter  Cooper.  The  original  cost 
of  the  property  as  received  by  the  tmstees 
from  him  was  $680,000,  and  since  it  cani4 
into  their  possesaion  there  have  been  ex- 
pended $166,191,  making  the  total  coi* 
thus  far  $796,191,  all  of  which,  exoepUng 
$1600,  has  been  derived  either  ftem  the 
founder  or  the  revenues  of  the  property. 
The  institution  indndes  a  free  nisfnt  sehou 
fbr  males  and  females,  in  which  slgebra, 
geometry,  descriptive  and  analytical  geo- 
metry, caloulns,  theoretical  and  practical 
meohanics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istry are  taught;  a  school  or  art  and  a 
achool  of  deaign  for  women.  Twenty- 
seven  instructors  are  employed  in  the  va- 
rious sohoob.  Th^  number  of  pupils  who 
entered  r.l.e  night  school  wss  1571,  of 
whom  968  remained  ontil  the  oioae  of  the 
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fcbool  y««r.  Five  stadentSf  having  com- 
pletod  the  ive  yean'  course  of  studv,  grad- 
uated this  Bumnier.  The  School  or  DeBign 
Tor  Women  was  attended  by  200  piipiTs. 
The  free  school  of  mosio  had  400  pnpils. 
Attached  to  the  Union  is  a  free  library  and 
rcading-rootn,  visited  last  year  by  801,760 
readers.  The  total  expenditare  for  the 
year  was  $28,668  07. 

Nbw  Jbrsxt.— Oen.  N.  N.  Halatead,  of 
Newark,  whoM  noble  liberality  ia relation 
to  the  College  Observatory  at  Prinoeton  is 
well  known,  has  contracted  for  the  par- 
chafie  of  a  lot  adjoining  the  Observatory 
lot,  for  $8,500,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the 
College  grounds,  and  probably  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  contemplated  for  the 
0cientifio  department  of  the  College. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

MissouBi.— The  late  H.  Ames,  of  St. 
Louis,  left  by  will  $100,000  to  the  O'Fallon 
Insticnto — an  institution  of  learning  resem- 
bling the  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York. 

— ^ne  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land 
baa  been  purchased  and  laid  out,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  St. 
Louis,  for  an  industrial  orphan  agricultural 
farm  school.  It  abounds  with  fruit,  tim- 
ber, and  ooaL 

Kbntuokt. — The  Frecdmen  have  thirty 
Bohouls,  with  an  attendance  of  2,828  schol- 
ars. 

KAMSA8.»We  take  the  following  from 
one  of  our  exchanges : 

*•  A  novel,  and  yet  very  worthy  educa- 
tional enterprise  lias  been  set  on  foot  in 
Kansas,  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Industrial  Lfniversity  for  the 
Indians  of  our  Western  tribes.  The  pro- 
ject oriffinsted  with  the  Ottawas,  who  are 
a  p.tnially  civilised  tribe,  living  on  a  mag- 
nitlcent  reservation  of  land  lying  about 
twenty-five  miles  due  south  of  Lawrence. 
Their  chief,  Mr.  John  Jones,  is  a  thor- 
oughly educated  man,  having  a  very  intel- 
ligent white  woman,  who  was  originally  a 
missionary,  for  hia  wife.  They  have  both 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  protection  and 
elevation  of  the  Indians.  By  a  treaty  con- 
aumniated  two  or  three  years  since,  the 
Ottawas  donated  twen^  thousand  acres  of 
land  from  the  center  or  tlieir  rich  reserva- 
tion for  the  establishing  of  this  University. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  it  are  to  be 
devoted  to  a  farm  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution, and  are  inalienable.  The  children 
of  the  Ottawas,  no  matter  whatever  part  of 
tlie  country  they  may  have  removed  to,  are 
to  be  perpetually  entitled  to  education  in 
the  University.  Its  advantages  are  also  to 
be  extended  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  West 
who  may  desire  to  enjoy  them.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  Ottawa  Chief^  has  associated  with  him 
several  other  gentlemen,  including  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  Government  Indian 
Agent  for  the  Ottawas,  and  they  have  al- 


ready established  a  fine  village  of  1200  in- 
habitants on  the  land  donated  for  the  Uni- 
versity, have  built  a  chureh  and  a  sohool 
house,  established  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  rounded  a  flourishing  community. 
They  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  one  of 
the  University  buildings,  designed  to  ao- 
oommodate  some  fifty  pupils." 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

DvnuoT  OF  Columbia.— The  Commia- 
aioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  reports 
2152   acres   located  in  Nebraska   during 


August  by  agricultural  scrip ;  also  18,720 
inMin        -     •    •       • 


innesota  during  the  same  month. 
W.  Alvord,  Esq.,  Inttpector  of 
Schools  and  Finances  of  the  Freedmen^s 
Bureau,  has  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner his  semi-annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Freedmen'a  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  It  represents  that  the  total 
number  of  schools,  exclusive  of  night 
schools.  Sabbath,  and  private  schools:  in 
all  the  districtaofthe  Bureau,  is  975.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  is  1,405 ; 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  receiving 
tuition  is  90,778.  The  State  of  Virginia  is 
in  advance  of  all  the  others  in  Freedmen^s 
Schools,  the  number  reported  being  128 
schools,  200  teachers,  and  11,784  scholars. 
The  If  ispector  savs,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject: **Amid  all  the  embarrassment  of 
these  post  months,  the  schools  have  stead- 
ily gained  in  numbers^  attainment,  and 
Seneral  iiifiuenoQ.  This  is  true,  with  a  good 
egree  of  sameness,  over  all  the  States  ex- 
cept  Louisiana,  where  special  causes  have 
temporarilv  paralyzed  our  efforts.  Teach- 
ers generally  are  becoming  more  apt  and 
skilful  in  their  instructions,  and  the  rapid 
|)rogres8  of  pupils '  hitherto  noticed,  con- 
tinues. The  Associations  of  the  North  are 
increasing  their  patronage  and  funds,  and 
concentrating  their  means  in  Central  Agen- 
cies which  promise  greater  economy  and  ei&- 
ciency,  ana  are  now  ready,  with  fresh  hope, 
to  co-operate  heartily  witii  the  Bureau.'^ 

Sooth  Cabolxka.— Gov.  Orr.  in  a  spe- 
cial message,  has  recommended  to  the 
Legislsture  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Couffresa  of 
1862,  douaUnir  Unda  to  States  and  Territo- 
ries for  establishing  agricultural  colleges. 
He  intimates  that  the  State  can-  realiie 
$150,000  from  the  sale  of  scrip. 

— President  Johnson  is  said  to  havegiyen 
Bishop  Potter  hia  check  for  $1000,  to  in- 
crease the  funds  of  the  South  Carolina 
Theological  Institute. 

TBXAB.~The  fbllowing  fiiom  the  Houston 
TtUgrapk  shows  that  the  people  of  thia 
State  are  more  keenly  alive  to  their  inter- 
ests than  most  of  their  neighbors.  Refer- 
ring to  a  recent  outrageous  attack  upon 
a  freedmen*8  teacher  in  Louisiana,  it 
says: 

"  The  attack,  beating,  kicking,  and  dn^ 
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ging  of  Kr.  "Rnhy  teems  to  be  entirely  with- 
out excuse.  He  hnd  bnt  nowW  arrived, 
and  hiB  only  offence  wu  that  o^  in»tmct* 
ing  his  fbllow-people  of  color.  Yet  his 
trestmeot  was  mo»t  omeU  A  ffreat  mauT 
of  these  outrages  havs  occurred  in  Louisi- 
ana. We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  people 
of  Toxss  have  been  much  kinder  to  the 
colored  school  teachers,  and  while  we 
could  wish  there  was  less  prejudice  toward 
them,  still  we  coDffrstalate  on»elvea  that 
Tezans  have  not  disgraced  themselves  as 
hsve  the  people  of  Louiaiana. 

**  We  are  beffinninff  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  our  comfort  and  perhaps  our  safety 
demand  that  the  negro  bo  educated  and 
raised  sbove  his  present  abject  condition. 
We  believe  that  no  personal  violence  has 
been  offered  to  any  teacher  under  the 
Bureau,  either  white  or  black.  This 
argues  for  us  a  higher  state  of  eivilixation 
than  our  neigh bors  enjoy.  We  believe  that 
the  colored  schools  of  Texas  are  the  most 
prosperous  of  those  eatablished  in  the 
Bouthern  States.  Thev  are  conducted 
without  expense  to  the  Government,  being 
entirely  supported  by  the  blaoks  them- 
selves.'' 

—Governor  Tlirockmorton,  in  his  rscent 
message,  does  not  represent  the  condition 
of  the  State  educational  fhnd  as  at  all  en- 
couragiDg. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ibklaitd. — ^The  twenty-third  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  announces 


that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865  the  nnm- 
ber  of  schools  in  operation  wa.H  6,^72,  the 
aversge  daily  attendance  of  children  was 
S21,809,  and  the  average  Dumber  on  the 
rolls  698,408.  There  ifss  an  increaae  of 
109  schools  over  the  year  I8S4,  and  an  !■- 
crease  in  the  daily  attendance  of  6,101. 
There  are  45  national  school  hoaaes  in 
conise  of  erection,  end  the  mode]  schooL 
Of  a  total  number  of  675,885  popUa  on  the 
rolls  of  national  schools  for  quarter  endii^ 
81st  December,  1865,  551,006  wera  Bomaa 
Catholics,  45,086  Established  Church, 
74,484  Presbytorisn,  and  4,869  other  per- 
suasions.  The  total  amount  of  salama, 
etc.,  paid  to  teachers,  assistants,  monitota, 
and  work-mis(tresaes  in  nstional  schools 
during  1865,  wss  £252,248  18s.  2d.  The 
totsl  amount  of  receipts  from  all  quarteia 
during  the  past  year,  including  a  balanet 
of  £17,897  18s.  8d.  in  hand  on  the  Slsl 
December,  1864,  was  £869,694  7s.  lOd., 
and  the  total  amount  of  expenditures 
by  the  commissioners,  £849,687  fin.  8d., 
leaving  a  balance  in  band  of  £19,987 
5s.  Sd. 

Ths  Jxwo.— The  Jewa  in  Russia,  and  im 
the  East,  are  reviving  sttention  to  educa- 
tion, and  improving  in  all  branches  of 
learning.  In  (iermany,  a  great  agrienltaxal 
school  is  in  opention,  in  which  many 
young  Jews  of  wealth  and  station  are 
studying  the  sciences,  and  learning  practi- 
cal operfttions  in  farming,  with  a  view  of 
applying  their  knowledge  and  skill  to  ths 
sou  ofralestine. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


GENERALLY  we  Uke  up  a  primary 
school-book  without  expecting  to  ilnd 
much  in  it  that  is  new,  or  an  improvement 
on  other  books  of  the  same  class.  And 
we  are  not  oflen  disappointed.  Bnt  we 
tnd  an  exception  in  the  little  book*  before 
ua.  This,  if  we  mbtake  not,  possesses 
features  which  will  commend  it  to  both 
teachers  and  parents.  As  in  most  primary 
arithmeUcs,  numbers  are  fint  presented  in 
connection  with  pictures ;  snd  the  author 
ia  right  in  saying  that  these  will  cultivate 
the  taste  of  the  child  and  impart  usefhl 
knowledge,  besides  assisting  him  in  his 
lint  steps  in  numben."  The  illustrationa 
are  really  excellent,  and  in  this  respect  the 
work  differs  materially  from  most  books  of 
the  kind.    Eqnsl  care  seems  to  have  been 


^FaaaOB's  Fiaat  Lbmovs  nr  Nonsas.    lf«« 
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exercised  in  the  conatmction  of  the  exam- 
plea.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  child  can 
study  these  without  soquiring,  in  addition 
to  tlie  knowledge  of  numbers  gained,  an 
amount  of  useful  information,  not  often 
found  in  elementary  arithmetics. 

The  book  possesses  the  further  merit  of 
being  simple,  and  in  no  part  too  difficult  Ibr 
thoae  for  whom  it  waa  written. 

The  "  Manual  of  Methods  and  Sugges- 
tions,'* occupying  the  last  thirteen  pages, 
contains  hints  that  will  be  of  use  to  UKMt 
teachers  of  beginners. 


Capt.  Boynton,*  having  of&oia]  aooesa  to 
records  and  poaaesaing  many  advantages 
for  obtaining  correct  information,  hss  given 
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ft  a  bietory  of  West  Point,  and  tho  Mill- 
iry  Academy^  wbioh  may  ht  regarded  as 
athentio. 

West  Point  being  tbe  key  to  the  npper 
[adfton,  and  commanding  all  comipunioa- 
OQ  between  New  England  and  the  West, 
s  importance  as  a  military  station  was 
srly  recognized ;  and  in  the  BeTolattonary 
rar,  both  the  oontending  parties  made 
trennous  attempts  to  lecure  it.  la  1775, 
tie  Point  and  Martelaer's  Bock,  oppoute, 
rere  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Congress, 
^ith  convent  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Tew  Tork,  and  fortifications  were  erected. 
*he  British  plan  of  ooncentrating  their 
>roe8  at  Albany  and  New  Yoi^,  and  pa- 
rolling  the  river  with  sloops  and  cutters, 
ras  thna  frustrated.  In  1778,  by  order  of 
longress,  a  chain  and  boom  of  prodigious 
trength  were  stretched  across  the  river, 
rhich  at  this  point  is  only  fourteen  hundred 
set  wide,  and  tnoves  very  sluggishly.  The 
oom  was  formed  of  huge  logs,  18ft.  long 
nd  15tii.  in  diameter,  united  by  an  iron 
and  on  each  end,  and  a  chain  of  two-inch 
ron  in  the  middle.  According  to  the  bill 
f  the  contractors,  186  tons  of  iron  were 
rrought  into  bolts,  chains,  swivels,  and 
>ands  for  this  boom.  The  chain  wss 
qually  massive,  and  is  said  to  have 
ireighed  186  tons.  The  average  weight 
f  the  links  which  now  remain  is  114  lbs. 
Capt.  Boynton'ri  account  of  Arnold's 
reanon  is  well  told,  and  is  more  detailed 
hau  that  generally  given,  the  letters  found 
ipon  Andre^  and  the  prooeedings  of  the 
ourt-martial  in  tho  case  of  that  unfortn- 
late  young  man,  l>eing  Ailly  reproduced. 
These  documents  tend  to  place  Andre  in 
he  most  favorable  light,  and  serve  to 
Dcrease  our  detestation  of  Arnold's  ingr»- 
itude. 

The  necessity  of  a  military  academy 
ippears  to  have  been  conceded  at  a  very 
sarly  period,  for  we  find  that  in  October, 
.776,  the  Federal  Congress  appointed  a 
lomiulttee  of  five  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
;uch  an  institution.  This  committee  never 
'cported,  and  the  academy  was  not  for- 
nidly  eeUblished  nntil  1802.  In  1888  it 
vas  organized  upon  its  present  basis. 
3lapt  Boynton  gives  details  respecting  the 
iourse  and  methods  of  instruction,  showing 
:hat  in  grade,  as  a  polytechnic  sohool,  the 
Military  School  is  equal  to  any  in  America 
>r  Europe.  Himself  a  graduate,  he  may 
be  pardoned  for  his  ejcceasive  admiration  of 


the  institution.  The  **  History  of  West 
Pomt"  is  pleasantiy  written,  aind  deals  less 
in  statistical  detail  than  might  be  expected. 
The  frank  admission  in  the  Preface  re- 
strains us  fh>m  criticising  its  literary  merits. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  maps  and  plates, 
and  the  fbonUspieee  is  an  elegant  litho- 
graph of  laiige  size,  representing  the  West 
Point  of  1780.  j 

The  study  of  international  law  has  never 
obtained  its  proper  place  in  the  college  cni> 
rioulnm,  partiy  because  its  importanoe  isnol 
appreciated,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  text-books  in  general  use  are  ill-adapted 
to  their  purpose.  This  should  not  be  so. 
The  subject  is  practically  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  speculations  in  metaphysics, 
which  are  so  carefully  studied.  Most  of 
the  ordinary  text-books  should  be  dia- 
oardcd,  and  works  of  a  different  character 
substituted.  Qen.  Halleck's  abridgment*  of 
his  larger  treatise  is  a  decided  advance  upon 
its  predecessors.  In  comprehensive  grasp, 
in  terseness  of  style,  and  vigorous  common 
sense  it  is  fiir  superior  to  any  kindred 
work.  Besides  the  topics  usually  discussed 
it  contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  laws  of 
war.  The  necessity  of  this  division  was 
demonstrated  by  the  ignorance  of  even  our 
educated  men  during  our  late  civil  war. 
The  author  is  afflicted  by  no  morbid  feel- 
ing of  pity  for  the  student.  No  cursory 
perusal  will  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  a 
lesson ;  hard  study  will  be  essentiaL  In- 
deed, the  conciseness  of  the  style  will  be 
found  the  only  obstacle  to  its  introduction; 
but  this,  so  far  ih>m  being  a  fault,  is  truly 
a  virtue,  and  our  book-wrights  would  do 
well  to  give  us  similar  works  on  other 
topics. 

Of  the  mnny  popular  works  on  natural 
hlstoryt  comparatively  few  possess  any  great 
degree  of  merit.  To  the  few,  Mr.  Wood  has 
added  one^  which  must  take  a  high  place. 
AaBumlng  littie  previous  koowLsdge  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  he  classifies  anhnals  ao- 
oording  to  their  methods  of  oonstmoting 
habitations.  Thus  we  have  the  burrowers ; 
those  that  suspend  their  homes  in  the  air; 


(3)  KLxnim  or  limtBirATioirAX  Law  mtkv  Laws  or 
Was.  B7  H.  W.  Hallbck.  LL.D.  PbUadclphU: 
J.  B.  LIppiDCott  k  Co.   Umo,  pp.  880. 

(4)  HoMBS  Wnnoirr  If  avm.  Belns  »  D«serlpt<on  of 
tho  Habitations  of  Animals.  Classed  aeeordlas  to 
their  Prlnciplo  of  Constrticiion.  Ky  thoHov.  J.  Q. 
Wood.  SLA.,  F.L.S.  Nov  York :  Barpor  4  Bsoa. 
Svo.    pp.0»l.    KM. 
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Iboee  that  m  real  bniMera;  thoM  that 
naka  their  habitations  under  the  water; 
parasitea;  thoea  that  btiiid  on  brancbea; 
and  in  the  laat  chapter,  miaoellanea,  or 
tboAe  that  can  not  well  be  clawed  in  the 
preceding;  groups.  While  the  main  ob- 
ject of  **  Homea  Without  Handa**  ia  to 
deaoribe  the  various  habitations  of  aniinalai 
the  work  ia  fbll  of  interesting  detaila  oon- 
cerning  the  habita  of  the  occupants.  In 
these  Mr.  Wood  ia  careful  to  distinffnish 
between  fact  and  mere  romanee,  ao  tlimt  in 
several  places  ha  ruthleaaly  destroja  raanj 
notions  cheriHhed  by  na  fhnn  childhood. 
We  had  regarded  the  owl  and  rattleanake 
as  the  bosom  friends  and  welcome  house- 
mntes  of  the  pndria  dog,  with  which  they 
formed  a  happj  Ikmily.  To  our  utter  dis- 
appointment Mr.  Wood  denounces  them  ns 
heartless  intruders,  devourera,  aeeking  fnt 
board  and  lodgings.  We  ware  always  over^- 
come  with  admiration  an  we  contemplated 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  rabbit 
and  eider  duck  in  stripping  off  their  fbr 
and  down  to  provide  comfortable  resting- 
places  for  their  young.  Bat  Mr.  Wood  is 
not  romantic;  he  admires  no  such  thing; 
he  docs  not  believe  it.  He  maintains  that 
these  animals  would  undergo  more  self- 
denial  if  they  should  disobey  their  instinct, 
for  so  he  terms  the  devotion,  and  asserts 
that  the  skin  of  the  rabbit  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  irritation  or  inflammation  after 
the  plucking  out  of  the  fur. 

**  Homes  Without  Hands'*  ia  a  work  of 
rare  merit.  To  overpraise  it  would  bo  dif- 
ficult. We  have  read  it  through,  and  have 
begun  it  a  second  Jime.  We  found  not 
one  page  uninteretiting  or  wanting  in  truly 
useful  information.  It  contains  many  state- 
ment.H  wliich  if  properly  studied  by  agricul- 
turi^ta  might  be  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  ani- 
mala. 

Eliiabeth  Twining's  "Plant  World"*  ia 
a  strange  book,  not  because  of  Its  subject 
but  because  of  the  manner  of  treating  it. 
Never  before  have  we  seen  a  work  on  soien- 
tiflc  matters  ao  thoroughly  auited  to  the 
wants  of  that  large  class  of  readers,  who  are 
neither  children  nor  adults.  The  author 
aims  to  give  general  information  concern- 
log  the  structure  and  uses  of  planta,  rather 


(B)  Tna  Plant  Wohls.  B7  Rlisasitr  TwiKiifO. 
I^«lon  and  New  Y«rk :  T.  MeUoa  *  Som.  I3mc. 
pp.  il4.    92.6a 


than  to  impart  purely  tadinieal  knowiedii, 
and  is  auccesafDl.  The  moral  teachings  eoa- 
veyed  on  each  page  are  excellent  and  uoeb> 
truaive.  On  the  whole  the  lan^naige  ia  wil 
choaen^  though  "theae  kind"  and  other 
equally  objeetionable  expreMiona  aofae- 
tiraea  ooonr.  The  book  has  been  paV 
tisbed  in  elegant  atyle,  and  »  eiabaliiafaad 
with  several  illoatratloiia  in  oil  cotora. 

The  main  lack  in  the  many  preteatioai 
biographiea  of  President  LiaeolD  is  tbit 
they  tell  ua  little  of  the  man.  From  thi 
periodicals  we  know  Lincoln  the  lawiv, 
politioian,  and  President;  from  tlM  hio> 
grapher  we  seek  a  knowledge  of  lineoM 
aa  he  waa  in  hia  family  and  among  his 
frienda.  In  hia  little  volume  Mr.  Carpea- 
ter*  gives  the  desired  sapplemeot.  Wish- 
ing to  produce  a  painting  commemoiativeiif 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the  tm- 
thor  obtained  permisaion  to  visit  the  Wkiee 
House,  where  he  remained  for  six  months 
Hia  book  is  not  a  biography,  but  a  eel- 
lection  of  incidents  calculated  **  to  portrsy 
the  men,  without  any  attempt  at  idealiia- 
tion."  It  contains  alho  numerons  his^torksl 
scraps  not  generally  known,  among  whi^ 
is  an  interesting  account  ot  the  Prodaaa- 
tion  of  Emancipation  and  the  can^en  vhich 
led  to  it,  received  directly  fh>m  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
style  of  undisguised  affection  and  enth»i- 
asm  which  renders  it  almost  faseinatiag. 

<'  Boyal  Truths*'  is  the  title  of  a  bock* 
which  is  made  up  from  Henrj  Ward 
Beccber^a  published  aermona,  of  ancb  ex- 
tracts aa  are  fitted  for  standing  alone.  The 
history  of  the  book  has  been  ipven  by  the 
daily  press.  It  was  first  published  in  Loo- 
doUf  without  Mr.  Beecher'a  knowledgBb 
The  selections  are  abort  and  can  be  read 
when  moat  books  would  not  be  taken  np» 


^*  Tlie  Kemptons'*  *  ia  a  well- written  1 
peranee  atory  for  the  young.  It  is  properiy 
called  **  a  tale  of  truth.''  Without  impro- 
bable statementa,  it  will  bold  the  attention 
of  the  reader  from  the  first  chapter  to  the 
end.    TeaoheiB  who  make  preeenta  to  theii 


0)  Six  Moarai  is  ras  Waiva  Hocsa  wrra  Aaaa* 
■Aa.Us_oour.    By  r  B.  C«mat«^  KewTack: 


Hard  A  HoufhtoB.    16aio,ppwJ 
(7)  TicKVOB  4  Fisua,  Boston.   fl.7B. 
01  SL  W.  DoDD,  PnbUibor,  Xow  York.    SLS. 
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pnpils  woold  do  well  to  select  sneh  books 
as  this. 

The  same  publiahex*  has  issned  a  very 
pleasant  i^tory  by  Mm.  Lamb,  entitled  Capt. 
Christie's  Granddanghter.'*  This,  too,  is  a 
well  written  moral  tale  for  the  young,  and 
b  worthy  a  place  on  the  teachers'  list  of 
gift  books. 

Dr.  TraiPs  book  on  Sezaal  Physiology** 
certainly  gives  evidence  of  much  study, 
but  whether  profitable  or  not,  those  more 
familiar  than  we  with  medical  matters 
must  decide.  The  work  is  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, and  discusses  many  subjects  little 
noticed  in  most  physiological  treatises.  It 
contains  sevenil  novel  theories  upon  the 
•Maw  of  sex."  That  of  Sixt,  which  the 
author  adopts,  is  quite  well  supported  by 
facts,  though,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot 
perceive  that  it  is  better  substantiated  than 
that  of  Thury,  some  time  since  publiHhod  in 
Silliman's  JoumaL  The  chapter  on  '*  Reg- 
ulation of  the  Number  of  Offspring*'  is 
rather  eccentric,  and,  seeing  that  the  work 
is  intended  for  popular  rending,  contains 
some  iuformation  which  might  have  been 
omitted  without  injury.  The  chapter  on 
«*  Philosophy  of  Marriage"  is  In  several 
portions  preposterous,  and  is  out  bf  place 
in  a  scientific  treatise.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
tlus  is  the  be»t  work  on  esoteric  man  yet 
published  for  general  circulation.  How- 
ever, no  previous  work  that  we  have  seen 
is  worth  reading. 

Mr.  Moens,  who  has  gained  a  wide  cele- 
brity by  his  experience  among  the  Italian 
brigands,  has  published  an  account**  of  hia 
captivity.  Aside  from  oar  interest  in  the 
author's  afflictions,  we  find  much  that  is 
attractive  in  the  book.  The  information 
respectinf;  the  brigands,  their  manner  of 
life,  their  opposition  to  the  existing  king- 
dom, and  the  dispoeition  of  the  peasants, 
is  worthy  of  note,  and  is  entirely  noveL 

By  the  first  series  of  **  Spare  Hoars"  >•  Dr. 
Brown  ialrly  establiahed  his  reputation  as 

(»  M.  W.  Doi>D,  Pablidier.  New  Tork.   fl.tBL 

QOD  Skzual  PnmoLoar.  B/  R.  T.  Trau*  V.D. 
Kew  Tork :  UiUer,  Wood  k  Oo.    ISbio,  pp.  8U. 

(11)  KvoLua  Tratxliiui  awd  Italiak  Bkhiastm. 
Ry  W.  J.  C.  MOR.1S.  New  York  :  HaiTMr  A  Bros. 
Uuo,pp.S5».    «U« 

(U)  SpABS  HovRS.  Br  JoBir  Browk,  X.D.  Soeond 
6criM.    BoMOQ  :  Tleknor  k  Field*,    lenio,  pp.  4^8. 


one  of  onr  most  pleasing  writen.  His 
essays  resemble  those  of  the  "  Country 
Parson,*'  but  have  less  egotism,  and  are 
more  instructive.  Of  the  second  series, 
some  are  practical,  as  the  "Lay  Sermons 
on  Health :"  others  are  anecdotes,  well 
told  and  with  excellent  morals.  The  essay 
on  Bibliomania,  by  J.  S.  Brown,  is  an  able 
defence  of  a  much  ridiculed  and  equally 
wronged  class.  The  *'  Jacobite  House- 
hold" is  a  bit  of  domestic  history  illustm^ 
iog  Scottish  lifb  in  the  eighteenth  oentoiy. 
It  is  well  for  Dr.  Brown  that  his  essays  con- 
tain so  mnoh  real  worth,  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  style  is  in 
utter  defiance  of  all  rhetorical  and  gram- 
matical rules,  and  abounds  in  barbarisms 
of  the  worst  kind.  Bat  these  essays  were 
evidently  written  without  thought  of  critics 
or  care  for  them,  and  we  can  only  add  our 
testimony  in  behalf  of  their  sterling  worth, 

BIr.  Babbitts  systemi*  of  teaching  pen- 
manship seems  to  be  eminently  simple  and 
practicable.  He  reduces  the  art  to  a  few 
simple  elements,  and  provides  a  systematio 
drill  on  these,  avoiding  every  unnecessary 
mark  and  combination.  With  each  copy 
are  examples  of  errors  which  pupils  are 
likely  to  fall  into,  while  the  accompanying 
explanations  show  how  they  are  to  be  oor- 
rected  and  avoided.  The  plan  is  a  good 
one;  so  too  is  that  of  having  the  copies  on 
detached  slips.  With  these  the  pupil  can 
have  his  copy  always  before  him,  and  next 
the  line  he  is  writing;  and  unless  the 
teacher  is  veiy  remiss,  can  never  fall  into 
the  common  habit  of  neglecting  the  copy 
and  following  his  own  writing  af^er  two  or 
three  lines  have  been  written  on  a  page. 
The  plan  of  giving  on  the  back  of  each  slip 
a  printed  vertie  or  note,  or  business  form 
for  the  pupil  to  write,  is  also  good,  since  it 
prevents  the  writing  exercise  from  becom- 
ing one  of  mere  imitation. 

For  the  most  part,  the  oopieff  are  well 
written  and  engraved.  The  principal  fkalts 
noticed  are  too  heavy  shading  of  capitals, 
and  an  occasional  attempt  at  originality 
which  doea  not  always  result  in  an  im- 
provement on  the  simple  and  graceful  let- 
ters of  the  eider  Spencer.  Legibility, 
however,  is  made  a  cardinal  virtue  of  the 
system ;  and  generally  every  line  is  eat  off 
that  docs  nnt  tend  to  accomplish  that  end« 


(13)  BABBIT051AV  Pknvarsbip.    Vow  Totk  z  X.  ZH 
Babbitt  k  Co.    I'rieo  %lj/k 
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The  Educational  Monthly. 


[November. 


The  Amsriean  Journal  qf  ikimet  and 
Arts  for  September  U  more  than  uintlly 
interettinfr.  C.  M.  Wmrren  continnet  hit 
Dew  metbed  of  Organic  Analyaia ;  Mr.  Lea 
eontributes  a  valuable  article  on  the  Action 
of  Light  npon  lodid  of  Silver.  Prof*. 
Baohe,  Newberry,  Gray,  Dana,  Smitli, 
Clark,  Dewy,  aud^  Shepard  alto  contrib- 
ute to  the  namber. '  The  **  Scientific  Intel- 
ligence'' ia  hardly  oa  full  aa  aanal. 

The  recent  improvomenta  in  onr  worthy 
oontcmporary,  the  /ierald  qf  BMlIk,^  ar^ 


(14)  Taa  Hkkald  or  HciLra.  a«d  JouBirAL  or 
FartiCAi  CvLToai.  Mtw  York  :  MUlw.  Wood  k 
Co.    Prieo  per  UBWB.  tl 


well  inatained.  It  can  now  boaat  a  Itft  ot 
contributors  on  subjects  pertaining  to  its 
specialty— Physical  Culture— unexcelled  by 
any  magaiine  m  the  country. 

Among  the  many  excellent  agricnltaral 
papers,  one,  TU  JRural  American,**  aspires 
to  be  of  national  character.  How  well  it 
maintains  such  a  position,  those  acqaaiuted 
with  agricultural  matters  must  decide.  It 
is  evident^  howevier,  that  no  fitrmer^a  fiimily 
can  read  it  without  deriving  benefit  mora 
than  equal  to  the  price  of  subscription. 


an  Tns  RuaiL  Amkrioav.    UUos,  N.  T.  :  T.  M, 
Minor.    Prieo  per  yoor.  9LW. 


INVENTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


VB  PLUS   VVntK    BOOE-IIOLDXRS. 


EVERT  one  that  has  attempted  to  fol- 
low .the  advice  of  Jeffrey— always 
to  read  with  pen  in  hand— has  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  that  the  great  reviewer 
neglected  to  tcU  how  ho  managed  to  hold 
his  books  wliile  his  bands  were  employed 
with  pen  and  paper.  Certain  it  is  that 
one  cannot  long  continue  his  method 
of  reading — excellent  though  it  be— with- 
out BO  severely  taxing  his  patience  and 
the  muscles  of  his  bock  as  to  make  him 
covet  at  l^pHt  one  extra  pair  of  the  multi- 
tudinous hands  of  Briarens. 

The  thousand  and  one  contrivances  of 
wood,  and  leather,  and  wire,  that  have 
been  devised  for  holding  books  open  at 
such  an  angle  that  they  may  be  easily  read, 
and  yet  le;ive  the  reader's  hands  free  to  use 
a  pen  or  pencil,  are  evidences  of  a  popular 
want;  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  meet  it. 

It  would  seem  that  every  powble  condi* 
tion  of  cost  and  beauty  and  finish  had  been 
met,  time  and  again ;  but  the  one  great 
deaideratum,  something  to  hold  a  book  of 


any  Hixe,  firmly  and  smoothly  0|>en  at  any 
page,  no  matter  how  tliick  or  thin  either 
side  may  be,  seems  to  have  been  left  for 
Mr.  D.  J.  Stagg,  of  this  dty,  to  devise.  Hb 
recent  invention,  "  The  JVvi  Flui  Uitra  Ad- 
justable Fingers,*'  despite  their  clumpy 
name,  are  a  clever  contrivance  for  accom- 
plishing with  great  simplicity  and  neatneaa 
the  end  desired.  The  cuts  sho#  some  of 
the  various  styles  of  book-holdera  which  be 
makes. 

The  "fingers''  work  independent  of  each 
other,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  where  the 
book  is  opened ;  it  will  be  held  smoothly 
and  firmly  ia  place  at  any  page.  We  have 
seen  and  tried  many  styles  of  book  hold- 
ers, but  none  so  simple  and  convenient  as 
these.  Some  style  of  them  should  be  on 
every  reading-strnd,  and  attached  to  eveiy 
school-desk.  It  is  useless  to  expect  chil- 
dren to  sit  erect  in  school  so  long  ss  their 
books  lie  flat  npon  the  desk.  Sund  their 
books  up  so  that  they  can  be  read  with- 
out stooping,  and  then  we  may  reasonably 
require  them  to  maintiiin  a  proper  position. 


ZNTERBSTiera  to  ladibs. 


foXtomtog  extneta  ar«  from  the  tMtlmonj,  taken  nn- 
Mh,  in  a  receDt  OMe  pending  iMfore  the  United  State* 
t  OfOce,  BpoB  the  metoal  merits  of  the  OROvn  Jb  Bakol 
o  UACaixm,  and  ita  relative  meriU  M  eonpared  with 
■oaeblDee. 
L  Dr.  lleCreadj  ■ajt : 

haT«  need,  tor  nine  jean,  a  Gsom  k  BAra  ICacbsib, 
ipon  it  I  hare  done  all  kindii  of  bmllj  eewing  for  the 
»,  fur  mj  children  and  hnehand,  besides  a  great  deal 
lej  work,  as  braiding,  quUtiog,  and  embroidering. 
K  all  that  time  my  madiine  has  never  aeeded  repali*, 
t  when  I  had  tlie  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as  good  now 
ma  the  flnt  day  I  bought  it." 

am  SMqoainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
tt, mdading  Wheeler  li  Wilson's,  Hnkle  k  Ljon%  WIl- 
t  Gibbe's,  ladd  *  Webster's,  the  Florence  machines, 
Sloat's  madiinea,  besides  a  nnmber  of  ten  dollar  ones ; 
prefer  the  Grover  k  Bsker  to  them  all,  because  I  eoo- 
tlM  stitch  more  elastic  I  have  work  now  In  the 
»  which  was  done  nine  years  ago,  which  is  still  good  ; 
[  have  BCTcr  foond  any  of  my  friends  who  have  need 
4lMr  machines  able  to  say  the  lame  thing." 
•.  Dr.  Whiting  giveii  the  following  reasons  for  the 
rtoritj  of  the  Grover  *  Baker  Machines  over  all  others: 
rbe  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
td  ;  and  also  the  stitch  Cssteaiog  itself,  as  you  leave  off ; 
also  the  machine  may  be  ussd  for  embroidering  pnr- 
• ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 

M. 

the  stitch  will  not  break  whea  stretched,  as  |he  others 
md  neither  does  It  diaw  the  work. 
I  And  this  stitcti  will  wear  as  Icog  as  the  garments  do- 
wear  the  garments,  in  fact 

I  can  use  it  from  the  thidcest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
Bn.»» 

ra.  Alice  3.  Whipple,  wife  of  Rer.  Mr.  Whipple,  Secretary 
ba  American  MlKsionary  Assodatloo,  teetlfiee  : 
— As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  erperieace) 
t  naachine  do  you  think  best  as  ft  general  famUy  in- 
■Motr 

—The  Grorer  k  Baker,  decidedly. 
...Stata  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  yon,  for 
opinion. 

,..1  think  the  stitch  Is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
r  aaaohlne  I  have  used,  and  It  seems  to  me  much 
s  simple  In  Its  management  than  other  machines ;  one 
t  advaiitsge  is  the  case  with  which  the  leam  is  ripped 
B  necessary  to  do  so  ;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an 
ffieneed  pereon,  on  a  Grover  k  Baker  Machine,  Is  better 
I  the  work  of  such  person  on  any  other  machine  ;  It 
line  more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
efcer. 

n.  GenenJ  BoeU  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  li  Bsker 
bine  over  all  othen. 

On  account  of  Its  darabtlity  of  woilc,  ekurtiolty  of  sUtch, 
Sitrength  of  stitch.    It  never  rips. 
It  ia  preferred  over  all  others  ;  it  is  very  easy  In  Its  more- 
its,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  In  Its  eon- 
etfcm. 

We  can  aeeompUah  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing 
Aline,  than'  we  cab  ia  a  month  by  haod-sewiog." 
[n.  Dr.  Watts  says : 


**  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  ft  Grover  k 
Baker  Machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfeetloo.  Its 
chief  merit  Is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elasUo  stUoh ;  tt  U 
very  casUy  kept  in  order,  and  worked  without  much  fatigue, 
which  I  think  Is  a  very  great  recommendation.  I  am  not 
very  femlUar  with  any  other  machine,  except  a  Wheeler  k 
Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  (hs  Grover  k  Baker  Ma- 
chine is  more  easily  managed,  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.    I  prefer  the  Grover  fe  Bhker,  deq^Mly." 

Mrs.  A.  B  Spooner  says : 

«*  I  answer  conscientiously,  I  bsUove  it  to  be  the  best,  aB 
things  considered,  of  any  that  1  have  known. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ;' 
the  sewing  from  the  ordinary  spools  is  a  great  advantage ;  the 
stitch  te  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beautifully, 
and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  in  not  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  1  can  sum  it  all 
up  by  saying  It  Is  a  perfect  machine. 

**  I  have  had  occssion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  mscbines.  The  result  was  always  fevoraUe  to  the 
Grover  k  Baker  Machine.'* 

Mrs.  Dr.  Anirews  testifies  : 

"  I  prefer  It  to  all  other  machlnee  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
find  is  msnaged  ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  stitch ; 
the  case  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  stiU  retain  Its  strength  when  the  thread  is  eat,  or  acci- 
dentally broken ;  Its  adaptation  to  diflerent  kinds  of  work 
from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  need!e  or  tension." 

Mra  Marie  J.  Eeane,  of  the  house  of  Natalie  Tllman  k 
Co.,  says : 

"  Oar  customere  all  prefer  the  Grover  k  Baker  Machine, 
for  durabiUty  and  beauty  of  stitch.'' 

Mrs.  Jennie  G  Croly  0*Jenny  June")  says ; 

'*  I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.  1  like  the  Grover  li  Biker, 
in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I  shoul^  still 
want  a  Grover  li  Baker  ;  and  having  a  Grover  k  Baker,  It 
answers  the  pnrpoee  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any  other.  I  like 
the  stitch  because  of  Its  beauty  and  strength,  and  because, 
although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not  even  hy  cat- 
ting every  other  stitch." 

The  foregoing  tectfmony  establishes  beyond  question  i 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  ot  the 
Grover  k  Baker  Machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

8.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  mschines. 

4.  TUt  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to 
last  longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better  than  work  done 
on  other  nuchines. 

».  That  the  fecility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam  can 
be  removed  when  dcelred  is  a  great  advantage. 

6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  Its  sUength  even  whea  cut 
or  broken  at  Intervals. 

7.  That,  besides  d^hig  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  mathines,  theee  machlnee  execute  beautiful  embruid- 
ery. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  In  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  teeUfled  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  *  Byter 
Machines  In  the  points  named  In  substantiaUy-  the  same 
Uqguage,  and  thousands  of  letters  havs  been  received  tx%aa 
all  parts  of  the  world,  stating  the  same  feetf. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  QUARTERl 


mQMdtoii^ 


!rHnhen  tad  aQ  fnterettod  in  the  pngnm  of  the  tmm»  of  Bduotlloii 
wmmm  and  thoae  of  their  proftHiODal  frtonde  •■  eoyoriben  to 

The  Illustrated  Educational  Bulletii 

Bifaki^  1  Khool  Joanud  on  a  new  and  aitraolive  plan^  Ik  will  be  aaiit  ftr  one  year  to  aaj  i 
firm  pf{hmrg€.  The  pubUabera  will  thank  Conntj  SaparinteDdonta  and  otbaiii  for  Data  ef  a 
who  wooM  like  to  rDoeiTe4be  paper.  Thej  will  alao  be  g]a4  to  aopply  TnatteBtwi  witho^ 
Hty  that  maj  be  deaiied.    Addreaa 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

HI  &  113  WiUiMn  StTMt,  New  Ti 


Hia  National  Series  oF  Standard  Sdiod  Books  includes,  among  upwai 
Throe  Enndred  Vdhunes  of  Standard  SdTMtioDal  WorkSi 

TBB  #OUiOWZNO: 


JfrtlawT  PftfCoHol  PHmms     Park«r  *  Wateoa. 
JTotJowl  iSertet  o/  Aeltoal  JteMiMn*.   5  Not. 
Bhwrwoo4^9  Writing  BpeiUr  Oeriet.    4  Noiw 
SwUth^M  Sthool  aptOerm  mmd  Jl>ffii^&r0^   4  Noi. 
Wriffht^M  Anatptieai  Orthoffraphif* 
irorthen^»  IHctation  JSaereitm. 
l^wU^  F^aUe  OrtKoffrmpk^* 
FknUe^M  BibU  neadtr, 
l>a,vi^  Kew  SeHea  of  ArOhmeHeB,   SVm. 
I>moiea^  JTomt  8eHs9  •f  JUgti^rtu,   S  Hm. 
JkuHet*  Higher  JfaffcwwK—   ttonptoto— ra>. 
jroMt«ttfc  «  Jr«2raiV«  JsAmI  gaoyfHiji*4ea. 

ftKoa. 
Clmrk^9  IHmgrmm  SgHem  of  HhgHA  Qtmm 

mmr.  flSoa. 
BmrtI*  Bgotom  of  Tommmmoh^   It  "Soo. 
0Hf-ln§timtHmg  WrMftg  Booko,   S  H«fc 

BormrdFo  Miotorg  of  JftiyfawA 
JTeNftlA'a  JlUtory  •/  ITnliMl  JUrtM. 
ifMMM^a  BMo  JBIftory. 
Bogd^o  Mmotmtoi  BriHoh  JPOoto.   aTck. 
Jir«rM«iul'«  Bohooi  Bpoakoro*   S  Rm. 
JatlCfc  da  JCarMw'a  Book  hoopimg. 


VraHom^UkoMlm4m 

Bog^o  CompooUiom  mmd  Itogie, 

Kmmkoo^  Mtomomio  of  CrUieiomu 

I>ag>o  Art  ofBhotoHo, 

Bipte^o  Sgoiom  of  Mmp^Ihrmoimg. 

Kortom  S  PO/rOor^o  WImt  Booh  of  I 

Book^o  B€mo^o  Kmhtrmi  BhOooophg. 

J^troor^o  tfOAffaf  v^ooito&iroBo*   ■  Bml 

Woo^Po  BoimmAomi  Tom^Bomko,    tS«. 

JB[€HMMK  O^  viOOtOgg* 

Of  xoo^ogg* 
iM  AMOtomopm 
HmmiUtom^o  TogoUMt  wo4  Anhmmt  r»gtk 


JjOutrwwO  Jrw^0HnA  KOtr%00» 


JDwigheo  Homthon  Mgihaiogg, 
Brooht^  Trmof^o  M  OmHor»o  Sthooj  J 
*o  Bmrohm  Mphokoi  TbMM, 


Xho  SehooUBog*o  Znfomtrg  ToioUeo, 


ALSO 


^ig^o  Shoovg  wmd 


BraoUoo  of  Temohimg* 


WoOoP  eradod  Sehooio. 
JowoU  om  School 


Mofbroohfo  ITormoi  MMhodo  of  »MftN 
Stono^o  IWMAeHa  g.twuwlwf'i'. 
Baioo^  Mothodo  of  InotUufoo. 


.A.2TZ>    ]a<CA.ia*-v'    ovHt: 


Teadhen  and  othera  intereated  in  the  aelection  of  Text-Booki^  aie  hiTited  toaaDdtDttii 
Bahem  fi)r  their  Ilhiiinked  IXeacriptive  Cktalogoe,  wheie  maj  be  tand  del^ 
thelrtanea^  J 

4. 8.  BARIIES  k  CO.,  Edueatitul  PiUbhers,  Vew  M 


HEW  PATENT  INK  WELLS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


well  hm  on  Its  outer  edge  ■  Up.  which  alone  rests  on  desk,  lesrlnir  space  within  below  Interior  part  of  flance. 
This  space  allows  room  in  which  pfos  i>rojeethic  downward  from  lower  side  of  cover  maj  freelv  move.  Pins 
have  heads  (as  seen  In  4),  and  ars  first  inserted  wroofcfa  apertares  Urge  enooffh  to  admit  them  rreely  In  flange 
of  well  (as  In  S).  From  these  apertures  sottend,  conrenlricarij  In  opposite  directions,  curved  slots,  Just  wide 
•nongh  to  allow  necks  of  pins  to  pass  tntiy.  Lower  edgee  of  these  slots  have  slight  Inclination  downward  Arom 
apeniires,  so  that  as  cover  Is  tamed  the  heads  of  pins  become  wedged  anUnst  IneU&ed  surfaces,  and  draw  cover 
cIomIv  upon  well,  on  which  It  fits  tlghtlv.    Cover  is  Awtened  bj  kej  (Fig.  0). 

This  new  well  is  simple,  and  while  It  contain!  the  combined  exeellenoes  of  the  beet  wells  no#  In  use,  It 
remedies  the  defects  of  all.  1st.  We  have  a  neat  and  seeare  fastening  for  the  cover,  which  can  only  be  removed 
with  the  key,  which  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher  or  Janitor. 

2d.  The  well  itself,  alter  being  fiutened  by  two  common  screws,  never  need  be  removed^  the  glass  liniBC 
orJy  being  removed  for  cleaning,  which  can  be  done  by  nnscrewing  the  cap  with  the  key. 

3d.  It  will  not  get  out  of  order,~by  Its  simpllelty  of  arrangement  there  is  no  Uning  to  oorrode.  It  cannol 
burst  and  spill  the  ink.  and  cannot  be  removed  and  lost  by  the  pupils. 

4th.  It  can  be  used  in  the  holes  made  for  other  wells.    6th.  It  is  eoonomloal. 

Price  of  Ink  Wells  per  dosen,  $3.50 ;  Seys  finr  Mime,  no  char^. 

HBNBY  M.  SHIBWOOD,  107  HoHEOi  Stust,  CmoAOO,  III. 
J.  W.  SOHIRMXBEORN  &  CO.,  430  Baooin  Stbset,  New  Tobs. 

They  mannfttctnre  and  sell  Heavy  Flain  OlaM  Fonts  or  Ink  IVeUs,  p«r  donn,  $1  )90) 
Japanned  (Covers  for  same,  $1  JIO;  Brass  (Severs,  very  neat  and  elegant,  $1  ii5» 

HALLS  6REAT  6E0L06IGAL  CHART, 

Size  6ft  6in.  by  6ft.,  finely  «igraTed  and  znperbly  colored, 

Rzhlbits  the  order  In  which  the  sneeesslve  strata  of  rocks  are  arranged,  and  the  characteristic  fossils  ithUk 
have  mainly  afforded  the  k«T  to  this  arrangement.  It  gives  the  appearance  that  would  be  preeeoted  If  a  see- 
tton  were  made  fVoro  the  sniftee  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  exposing  the  edges  of  the  difl'ereat  layers.  It 
is.  In  foot,  soeh  representation  as  may  be  seen  In  the  banks  of  manv  rivers,  as  the  Niagara,  or  la  the  high 
rocky  cllflb  of  the  lake  or  ocean  shores,  only  It  is  much  more  extended. 

This  beanttfhl  chart  was  prepared  bv  Professor  Hall,  that  It  might  rsnder  a  study  so  dellghtftil  In  ItM^t, 
and  so  practically  nsefnl,  aaore  axtenslvely  introduced,  and  more  easily  understood. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  these  cbartt  were  produced  from  the  Uthographle  stones.  The  subscribers  hav* 
fbr  sale  a  fow  of  them,  fresh  and  perfect. 

Price,  Mounted  on  Cloih  and  Rollers,  flS  OOt  Tfholesale  price,  for  Teachers $1)9  00 

KvioHaU'8  0eologleal(aart.......T. .*. 100 

J.  W.  SOHBRMBBHOBy  ^  00.,  480  Broop  Stbbit,  Niw  YoBg. 

The  Novelty  Microscope. 

Patektbd  Mat  24,  1864. 


For  the  examination  of  LIVING  INSECTS  this  is  for 
superior  to  any  otiier  g]a»»,  as  it  confines  them  within 
the  focus  daring  the  examination, — feet  up  or  down,  as 

?roa  pleaiie.  It  is  also  saitable  for  examininff  flowers, 
eaves,  seed,  doth,  wool,  minerals,  the  ilsin,  &c.,  being 
adapted  to  a  groiiter  variety  of  purposes  than  any  other 
glass  ever  invented. 

Price  $2.  Sent  by  mail,  posta^  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price;  or  with  Twelve  beauUfiii  mounted  (Objects 
adapted  to  its  use  for  $3.90> 

J.  W.  SCHEBMEBHOBN  &  CO., 

430  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


I  QOODBIOFS  OHILD'S  UinTED  STATES. 

Pitoe— mUH,  to  oeotii  wholanltb  46  ocntii 

n.  BERABD'S  UmTED  STATES-to  1865. 

Fiioe— rataO,  $1.25;  vboloHOe,  M 

m.  YONOFS  ANOIENT  HISTOBT. 


L 

GOODRICH'S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Is  designed  as  the  first  book  of  Hlstoiy  tat  childraiL  It  bas  long  been  a  fitvoritSi  sod 
has  a  woDdertblly  eztenslye  demand.  The  aathor*S  style  of  narration  is  iaterestins,  and 
his  anecdotes  are  most  happy.  The  Itostrations  are  onoonmion  and  ImpreaalTe.  The 
book  is  Just  the  right  sise  tor  Frimariam. 

XL 

BERARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IS  a  12mo  volame  of  303  pages,  most  tastefhUy  illastrated.  It  Is  written  in  a  stjle  whkk 
cannot  fall  to  interest  and  instract  the  papii.  *«The  aathor  is  a  gracefhl  and  Ttvid 
writer,  with  rare  skill  in  condensation."  In  this  book  the  corrent  of  events  are  followed 
down  to  the  present  time.  A  reviewer  says,  **\t\B  gratlQrin^  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  an  historian  whose  statements  are  Ihcts,  and  i»ho  calls  tmngs  by  their  right  names." 

m. 

Y0N6PS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 

MAHOMETAN  CONQUEST. 

The  study  of  Ancient  History  has  been  too  generally  neglected  in  oar  schools,  beeaose 
Dooks  on  the  snbject  have  hitherto  been  too  large,  containing  masses  of  dry  and  anilk(e^> 
esting  details.  Miss  Yonge,  the  well-known  aathor  of  '*The  Heir  of  Beddyffe^"  btt 
provided  a  remedy  in  the  pablication  ot  her  Landmarks  of  History. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  bring  together  the  events  most  necesaaiy  to  be  remembecvd 
in  andent  history,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  and  coarse  of  the 
'*  Changing  ESmpires"  of  classical  times.  In  the  space,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ghe 
mach  detaU.  When  anecdotes  have  been  introdaced,  they  are  sach  as  lead  to  the  better 
comprehension  of  the  characters  and  ways  of  thmking:  of  the  great  men  of  old. 

The  ptyle  of  the  book  is  pleasant»  and  will  create  a  aesire  for  laiger  historical  work& 
It  most  beget  an  earnest  love  tor  the  stady  of  history.  Its  fliscinating  inflaences  win 
draw  the  yoang  beyond  the  trashy  novels  of  the  day,  and  create  a  uating  taste  for 
profitable  readmg.  As  a  text-book  for  the  study  or  history,  a  relbrence-bo<^  fcr  the 
home  or  school  libraiy,  or  even  a  class  reading-book,  this  volome  will  prove  aooes>table. 


Copies  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  mailed,  prepaid,  (or  examination  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  at  the  Mowing  rates:  Child's  U.  &  60  cents;  Berard^  U.  & 
$1.00;  Tonge's  Ancient  Hlstoiy,  $1.00. 

When  orlered  in  qaantities,  tor  introduction  or  Jlrsi  use  m  schools,  they  will  be  seM 
by  express  at  one  half  the  retail  prices. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.p  J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  ft  CO., 

Xo.  25  South  Suok  SL,  PhOaddphia.  Publishers, 

No.  430  BrwrnieSL,  Sew Torh 


THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH 

[S  dcroced  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  and  the  LAWS  OP  UPB  AND  HEALTH.  It  wiU  ra^rst 
remadlct  for  sicknen  and  dis«aM,  and  show  how  manjr  of  the  *Mila  that  flesh  is  heir  to**  may  be  pre- 
▼ented,  and  it  will  direct  espedal  attention  to  the  mental,  moral  and  phjrsieal  trainlnc  of  children,  so  that 
they  may  have  sonnd  minds  Ih  strong  bodies.  We  believe  many  years  may  be  added  to  lift  by  an  observance 
of  the  Dietetic  and  Physiological  laws.  We  have  faith  In  hnman  progress,  and  look  forward  to  a  iutiire,  not 
far  distant,  that  sliail  develop  the  most  perfect  types  of  manhood.  Men  of  the  highest  culture  and  national 
&mc  have  been  engaged  to  assist  us  in  |his  work^  among  whom  wo  will  mention— 
HORACE  GREELET, 

ALFRED  a  STREET, 

Paop.  RUFUS  KINO  BROWNE,  

'    Ret.  HENRY  WARD  BEEGHEB, 

MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  (of  London,) 
Pbop.  YOUMANS, 

BsT.  £.  H.  GflAPIN, 
Rev.  Db.  JOHN  MARSH,  THEODORE  TILTON, 

R&Y.  0.  R  PROTHINGHAJt  WM.  H.  BURLEIGH, 

P.  T.  BARNUM.  Dr.  J.  E.  SN0DGRA9S, 

F.  B.  PERKINS,  (Editor  of  The  Galaxy),  Db.  DIO  LEWIS, 

Db.  DIXON,  (Editor  ol  The  Scalpel), 
Pbof.  T.  P.  LEONARD, 

GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY, 

Del.  M.  L.  HOLBROOK, 
A.  L.  WOOD,  M.  D., 

Db.  E.  p.  MILLER, 

Db.  J.  G.  WEBSTER,  Etc 
Each  nnmber  wiO  contain  tpeciflc  directions  for  the  home  treatment  of  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  sea- 
son, and  will  save  many  times  Its  cost  in  doctor^s  fees. 

It  contains  48  pages  of  neatly  printed  matter,  and  is  afforded  at  the  very  low  price  of 

ea  PER  ANNUM-90   CENTS  PER  NUMBER.    , 

MILLER,  WOOD  ft  CO.,  No.  15  Laight  St.,  New  Tdrk. 

CANVASSERS  WANTED. 

The  Rural  American  Free  Three  Months! 

CHOICE  VINES,  PLANTS,  &e.. 

The  RUAAX.  AMxmxoAV,  pnbUshed  at  Utlca,  N.  T.,  on  the  xst  and  15th  of  each  month,  will  commence  a 
Bew  volume  (XI)  January  xst,  1867.  No  other  rvral  paper  in  this  country  equals  It  in  fractkal  value  to 
Farmers,  Gardiners,  Fralt  Growers,  Stock  Breeders,  Bee  Keepers,  &c.  It  is  NatUma!  in  lu  character,  being 
as  valuable  in  Maine,  Iowa,  MaryUnd,  &c.,  as  in  the  State  of  New  Yoric.  It  is  a  splendid  shrtttn  page 
fusru  publication,  beautlfltlly  lUustrated,  larger  than  any  other  paper  of  iu  class,  and  offered  at  only  Oki 
DoxXAft  A2R»  FXFTT  CBHia  A  YiAK,  and  every  subecriber  receives  frt*  and  fut^faU  what  Is  actually  worth 
from  Om  to  Two  Dollabs  in  some  of  the  choicest  Gkajs  Vxrb,  Stbawskbbt  akv  Raspuut  PLims, 
Eablt  Goqodbioh  Potatob  (the  best  ever  grown)  aitd  Splhtbis  Sno.  Plati  En oiayinos  I 

CLUB   AGENTS  WANTED! 

The  Premiums  sent  to  Club  Agents,  are  truly  magnificent,  and  worth  thko  TDCif  as  much  as,  any  other 
publisher  offins.  Besides  all  the  above  articles,  they  receive  ^##,  splendid  Gold  Pnrs,  and  all  the  l^gh 
priced  MAaAznns,  and  the  New  York  Wzexlt  Niwspapkbs  a  year,  to  commence  at  anytime!  Club 
Agents  are  wanted  in  every  town.  In  every  SUte  In  the  Union.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  for  sample 
copi^  Show  BiUs  and  Blank  Subscription  Usu,  which  are  sent/rM,  and  you  can  proceed  to  get  up  yoor  dnba. 

THE  PAPER  FREE  THREE  MONTHS. 

Every  subscriber  for  X867,  who  remits  $x.so  singly,  or  in  a  club,  before  Dec.  X5th,  x866,  will  receive  the 
paper  Fmn  from  the  time  his  money  is  received,  to  the  end  of  the  present  year  I  If  received  by  October  xst, 
the  paper  will  go  free  tkrtt  mntths,  and  in  proportion  for  a  later  remittance. 

*  Over  $100,000  worth  of  Gratuities  have  been  sent  to  my  subscrlben  irithln  the  last  ftur  years,  and  I  tuw 
have  on  hand  $a$,ooo  worth,  which  I  am  ready  to  send  (at  the  proper  time)  to  ail  who  subscribe  for  the 
RxntAL  AnJBBiOAir,  which  Is  admitted  universally  to  be,  not  only  the  htst,  but  also  the  di*4^$t  paper  of  the 
kind  la  this  country. 

T.  B.  MINER,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T., 

Mr  B4iUfial  Oflc*  M.|  tbm,  M«r  Vda. 


A  MOVABLE 

^inniivUttt  of  ttu  ^mm 

AT   EVERY   MINUTE. 

BY  H£NRY  WHITALL. 


He  tdtoth  the  nnmber  of  th«  Stan  ;  aad  ealMk  1 
•U  bj  tlMir  uunet."— ]*i4LM  cxML,  4. 


DIBECTOBT  07  THB  8TABBT  HIAYSH. 

To  Ailronomy  what  a  ICap  la 

to  Geography— iha  Kej  that  nnlocka 

the  Myateriea  in  the  Changing  Firma- 

ment     It  la  the  aize  of  a  10-inch  Oeleatial 

Globe,  and  aa  mnch  better  aa  it  la  cheaper. 

Two  kinda.  one   haring  the  OoneteUatioaa 

bcaatifally  painted  like  the  Globea.  tha 

other  as  mnch  like  the  aky  aa  poaribU. 

The  Stars  white,  on  a  deep  blaa> 

black  ground. 

PHee  qf  tach,  $3.00.      TItt  tw«,  %BM, 


Thia  Planiaphere  la  now  in  nae  in  manj  of  the  Sohoola,  Semlnariea  and  Oollegea  thioagboat  fti 
United  Statea.  The  Teacher  or  the  Astronomical  Obaerrer  who  wanto  to  "conrert  m««ii  into  ji^« 
time,  to  within  a  Tery  sniaU  ft«ction  of  a  minnte,"  la  aaked  to  examine  the  Planiaphere,  belbre  h»  m 
from  Three  to  Fire  Hundred  Pollara  for  a  aidexeal  clock. 

BSgtdand  School^  Wwrxater^  Mm. 

kura  or  tiM  tiurry  Bmvwm  aw  «M 

c.  B.  HrrcAX^,  riiwiy" 
Ur.  Whitall  haa  many  aUlUar  teatimoniala  from  the  flrat  Kdncatora  aad  aeientiflo  men  in  tte  c 
Sold  for  the  Proprietor  by 


**  I  h*v«  wc4  Mr.  WhlUIVa  PlMtaphMv  la  Mr  ■rfcool  for  Mraml  rtnrs,  nd  earn  tmeh 
en*  dmy,  tliMB  I  emn  la  a  fMr  fr«Bi  aoj  udMr  0«l«atial  Atlaa,  Ma|i,  or  OMm  I  Imto  mrmr 


J.  W.  8CHEBXERH0BN  &  CO.,  430  Broome  St,  New  T«ik 

THE  WOOD-LAWN  CEMETERY, 

FOR  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK  AND  VldNTTY. 
Contalna  OTer  800  acrea,  and  la  aitnated  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  at  Wood-Ixwii  Sbitfa 
n  is  reached  by  Bailroad  from  Twenty-Sixth  aad  Forty-Second  streeta.  and  ia  distant  aevea  milai  froa 
the  Central  Park,  two  milea  from  Kingabridge,  two  milea  and  a  half  from  Fordbam.  and  four  miles  lira 
Tonkera.  and  la  thua  easily  acoeaaible  by  carriaires  and  by  rail*cara.  Traina  leave-  Twenty-aixth  sttwi 
Depot  f  >r  Wood-lawn  at  8.16  and  10.00  A.  IL.  aad  at 3.30  P.  IL ;  returning,  leare  Wood-Lawn  ml  UMmi 
6.03  P.  M.      DeacriptiTe  pampbleta,  maps,  etc.  fnmiahed  at  the  office,  62  EAST  TWJCNTT-8EXXI 

iHaxtomBailzoad'C'  -     -        


STREET,  oppoaita  the  I 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH,  Preaident 
LUCIUS  HOPKINS,  T^eaaorar. 
CALEB  B.  ENEVAIA 
HUGH  N.  CAMP, 
DAVID  HOADLEY, 
AUGUSTUS  SCHELLk 

Offlee,  63  Eaat  Twanty-Sixth  Street 


roffice,  or  by  the  Superintendent  on  the  gronada. 


ABSALOM  PETERS, 
JAMES  D.  SMITH.  Seeialuy. 
CHARLES  CRARY, 
HORACE  F.  CLARK, 
BENJ.  W.  DONNEY. 
SAMUEL  &  PARSONS, 

WILLIAM  GLIFT, 


JOSEPH  aiLLOTT'S   STEEL  PENS, 


OF   THE    OLI>    STANBABB    QUALITY. 

Trade-Mark :         | 


J  o  a  s  p  H 

OiLLOTX; 

WAUuimn. 


Or  Descriptiye  Name  and  Designating  Number. 
SECOND  SERIES,  Banging  from  No.  700  to  No.  761. 

)JoasPK 
GxLLorr. 
BnuincoHAiL 

Or  Deseziptive  Name,  and  also  with  Designating  Numbers^ 
For  Sale  by  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  k  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Sew  Yozk 

EEMBX    OWEN,    Sou    Aourb 


yFEiULUSTRATIB. 


„;W:aw«7- 


I    S^  OEVOTEO    TO 

Ethnolo^,    Ftjilolflgy,    Phniology, 
[  Paychologj,  SociaJogy,  Ednoaticm,  Art, 
'  lilenturd,  'with   iiieittQrC:^  t{}  E«ronD|  i 
maratA  uid  ImproT^  Haniind  Fh^sl* 


The    Studr    tind    Improve- 1    BlocrapbT*— Ii  o'mntfctloii  with, 

niciLi  o]  .»iuLj[ii  iLii  hiM  K(.'Jiiiiojii  la  LjufOl.'j^-E-'Pji^^'fti^*  i""J  Hrn-UH-'nl;  L>>!iLirftiMnff  ^if  Chur- 

marriage  fiH-m^i^  ft  part  uf  th«  Wftt  vf 


The  >'«tural  IllnCi^rromiiii 

^litcluLiLjJir  tht  A1ujl]ii:i#,  l.'uM[.'ini^  KeLinriiu 

Plifilotocf.    lljo   Lavta  of  LTfa 

aE>ll    UchLIIk     lEkrL'lJlTI^    LUrtptJClt^  Es^fClf^, 

PhrcnoIosTp— The  Drelo  and  It* 
KuihCtii.'iiiii,  iha  iMiiprrciiiient.^^  LriJcalLdn  u| 

Pb jBtosaomr ;  or,  "The  Uotnin 

,F:irc:  Uiviiio.     wich  "  .^i^li*  uf  Charfcrlcr,  aiul 
Huw  iLh  Kl-' ad  Them"  sfieniiflrjilly. 

The  Hninaa  $oul— Psrchol- 

fHE^  — Jit  iNu[  lilt.  4.)ttic(?aEt(II  t'c«niiinNj  in  [.ife 

uul  In  lii«  HarMfiei.    Veij  lulcrBctlnc- 


atory  wil  uneuitiEixl  Jinmi^iLii  ^tamK.  Tli4  ele- 
mnnti  itf  luvH  nra  tutntrn.  The  nhjcintn  ul 
JVtB.rrui4to  iIaLclI  Ah  y>.PUnx  putiple  rfM^aira 
in)iTru(:Ui>n  *jiiJ  ktlrffchun  la  iba  Klectiura  df 
fluiilable  t[rc'<;nnipnuiDtk9^  PKrnEtolicy  t^rowB 
light  on  th*  FObj«t,    Lot  iu  dofi^uH  it. 

The  Choice   of  Puraulti.^ 

heji:  MiaptL^i ;  Ltnv,  Mi^lirmp,  Divinity ^  In- 
t  ei  it  kin  ;  M  cL^iuin  ni^  A*  r  ic  u  1 1  u  ru  :  M  Ul  n- 
inrinmii?  ;  C'jJtijrtrrra,  etc.     '■  Lot  ui  put  Vh» 

JTllitcel  lunoons,  — Churcihflt, 

Scfiov^liiH  i^r\t>^iiK  AiijfUian,  Hiwriml*,  H*fur* 

(uhip,  EducttlliiiL.  Trmmlnc,  »nil  Trfiinm-itT, 

riTon  in  tkt  tiL-W  f  4>1.  of  Tlf  £  FHItEtfOLOaJCAL 
JOITlifAL,  AHD  Ur«  ILLUITBATXD. 


3 


Tcrma.^A  Ifew  Tolnmo,  tba  «th,  ooaunoTiew  with  tha  Jmanirr  Wnmbct. 
I  rul^LJ^hoid  <iot)ttilj,  Id  qunrta  formi,  it  |3  &  j^^r  In  hIirLti«e.    Bftmple  numtwrd  tbat 
llrsL  fiosl,  BO  «Dt3L    Cluba,  0/  Ten  or  more,  H,M  cacb  per  oopj.     Subwrl^j*  nuw^ 


PLEASE    ADDRESS 

NEW  YORK. 


'^ 


BEND  bXAJlP  FOB  PBElUUlt  ZJBT  FOH  1867. 


PROSPECTUS  of  "OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS"  for  18G 


Tb«  Editorial  condwt  of  tha  Magasli 


icn  to  accepubic  I 
The  Uit  of  CoBUibvton  will  include,  as  heretofore,  the  aaoaet  of  the  mott  aiadagniahed  wi 

'    '  '  nance  of  the  beat 


ceantnr,  and  the  PabUsben  wUl  coatinne  to  relf  for  lUnnntiont  npon  the 

Drmncbtamea.    The  columns  Qf^Oam  Yovvo  PoLU**  will  be  ever  open  to  the  most  desinble 

poetry  and  prose,  from  whatever  sMrce  thejr  may  come,  while  the  arraafcttenis  which  are  alrcadj  oospM 

are  saftdem  to  foarantee  variety  and  excellence  throof hout  the  year.    Among  the  partimhr  meaf 

Interest  that  rdnte  to  the  new  volume  may  be  mentioned  the  following  i 

Tni  Liiuiro  Stokt  of  the  year  will  be  contributed  by  Rev.  Bujah  Kbmoo,  Anthor  ef  the  edeU 

Sp*teh  ^  Sftrtmtut  u  tk*  GUdlatwru  &c.,  and  will  be  n  vivid  pictdre  of  the  life  of  Americaa  bevig 

girls  a  century  aro,  preserving  the  history  ef  witioMS  and  manneis  which  ace  now  focgocten  or  Mkrnn 

and  enlivened  with  anecdote  and  Incident. 
Mrs.  HABiucT  BncHBK  SzowB,  after  cowpleting  IMtU  fms^  WilUm^  will  ceatiane  her  legelar  mnifWym 

tribitions. 
**  Rovir».na-Woiu  Jos,**  the  popolar  cemribntor  to  the  old  ^Schoolmate,**  has  been  cafaced,HBd^ 

fomish  a  series  of  articles  of  adventure  and  observation  in  foreign  countiiea. 
Batau)  TATunt*!  tales  of  distant  lands  will  be  continued. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  DLLS  has  written  several  articles,  of  which  one,  WttlUm  Mmrfg  Lnur  u  hfi  Ci  lerfniA  i, «i 

be  found  especially  enteitalning. 
^  Amrr  FAmrr  **  has  supplied  several  stories  which  win  be  printed  daring  the  year. 
P.  H.  C.  will  give  several  more  of  his  fovorite  L*itmi  In  MmgU^  soom  of  which  wiU  tahc  «p  a  diftm*  di 

of  experiments  from  those  that  have  been  piwiously  explained. 
Munc.    Esth  mmmhtr  of  the  next  volume  will  contain  a  song,  compoeed  expressly  for  **  Our  Toub|  Fafta' 

These  songs  will  be  written  by  Emu  Uuirxurasov  IdiUB,  and  each  will  be  especially  adafttd  to i 

montVin  which  it  appears 
Contribtttloas  will  also  be  oeearionaHy  fonSahed  by 
B.  W.  LoHoraLLOw,  J.  O.  Wmmzn,  If akt  If.  Pbboor, 

Captjuv  If  Am  &inH  T.  B.  aldricv,  Lmnn  c.  Cscunv 

Ron  TSEET,  J.  H.  A.  Boirn,  Kayi  Pitzham, 

B. Stdast Pnufl,  Aimon or  **■  Lmn Qou/tbwuo^*      J.  WAaaxsr  Xxwoob^ p, 

C.  D.  SnAHlKT.  HOftATIO  Alqsb,  Js.,  C.  D.  Caiurb, 

«*  CABLROir,^*  jAiri  R.  Aumfr,  Jvua  C.  tL  Bw, 

AtmioB  or  *'*■  Sim  Unu  Sxrsbs,** 
and  other  well  known  and  ftvorite  writen. 

The  department  of  luimnunoir  will  rsmain  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Ajnmmr^ad^ 
PubHshers  will  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  giving  the  best  pictures  which  can  be  ehninrd.  hi 
fiy«  Enrravingt  from  designs  by  Artists  of  the  first  estimation  will  be  given  regnlariy,  and  Cdmmd  them 
tUmt  will  be  ftequently  supplied.  

TERMS   OP    OUR    YOUNO   POLKS. 
Sniau  StTBeeimzon.— Two  Dollars  a  year,  single  Numbers,  Twenty  Cents. 

Clubs.— Three  Copies  for  Pive  Dollars  (  Five  Copies  for  Bight  Dollars  |  Ten  Copies  for  PMIeea  BuBa 
Twenty  Copies  for  Thirty  Dollan )  and  an  extra  copy  grstlt  to  the  person  forming  the  dab  «f  Tvssit 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  TERMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Pnbiishen  of  Ouit  Yotmo  Folks  oflcr  the  followingprixes  for  the  larrest  dnbe  of  Ntm  itAmrtknt 

For  the  largest  dob, Tur*  Hundrti  IhlTsrs, 

For  the  next  largest  club, Ont  Hundrti  and  Fifif  IhOsru 

For  the  third  largest  dab, On*  Hundrti  Dttlsrs, 

For  the  fourth  largest  club, Fifij  Dtllars, 

And  in  order  that  competltor^  who  do  not  get  names  enouch  to  entitle  them  to  either  of  dkese  Priaoi^ 
not  be  unrecompensed  for  their  trouble,  the  Publishers  will  further  give  for  tadi  Clui  tf  Tmn^fm  IM 
9uiierlhtriy  which  is  not  Induded  in  dther  of  the  four  premium  dubs,  a  Prise  of  Ftva  DoujkBS.  < 

Usu  must  be  diitiactly  marked  at  the  head  with  the  words  ^*  Prize  List,"  and  the  sender's  nddita  fall 
Lbts  ihav  be  kept  open  until  January  list,  1867;  but  no  lists  mailed  after  that  4»y  will  b«  cosmc<  isil 
competiuoo.  In  order  to  allow  time  for  the  recdp^  of  lists  from  distant  points,,  the  award  of  Prises  «2ri 
be  made  uatil  March  i,  1S67,  when  the  Premiums  will  be  paid  in  miA. 

It  is  important  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  subscribeis  should  be  sent  forward  u  fost  as  they  aie^ 

tained,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  forwarding  the  Magasines  and  in  keeping  up  the  records  of  thedW^ 

For  this  Series  of  Prises  the  PabUsheta  hare  dedded  to  add  the  Hberdindncemeat  of  aUMing  namaiiti 

entered  at  the  Club  rates  of  mm  i^lUr  ami  0  h^  tsch^  which  sum  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  aaans 

they  are  sent.  

GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS. 

49*  Ths  ftttigt  mmst  bt  faU  m  tht  ^fic*  whtrt  tht  MaguaOn*  ts  rntlvU,  . 

if^AH  tuh$criptivM  art  ftyahlt  In  mdvamt^  and  Ma|^xlnes  are  in  all  cases  stopped  when  the  IBB  • 
subscription  expires. 

In  remitting,  preference  should  be  given  to  ftt^f^t  Mmtf  Ordtn,  If  these  canaot  be  ohtdaed,  B^ 
uftn  Ntm  Ttrktr  ^»»9K^aafahlt  u  tht  trdtr  s/TiCKHOB  Sc  PiXLSa.  should  be  sent,  rather  than  "  ^  — 

%*  All  btten  cespectlng  the  Magaste«  ihguld  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 


TIOSNOB  &  HELDS, 

JEM  TJtXMOST  BI.,  BOStU 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 

Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premixjins 
at  the  State  Pairs  of 

NEW  YORK,  ^i^^SS^^^^:*^  KENTUCKY, 

VERMONT,  J^^  ^^\.       TENNESSEE, 

NEW  JERSEY,         ^      iTlS^^k  ^   MISSOURI, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

OHIO, 

INDIANA, 

MICHIGAN, 

WISCONSINi 


ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
VIRGINIA, 
NORTH  CAROLINA, 
CALIFORNIA, 


IOWA,  ^*«a£asas-^  Oregon, 

And  at  nnzneroiu  Institutes  and  County  Fain,  inclndiog  all  the  Fairs  at 
which  they  were  iezhibited  the  past  three  years. 


Il      •   •  »      4»- 


Tho  GROVER&  BAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  va- 
riety and  range  of  work  than  any  other. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  executes  beautiful  embroidery  and  orna- 
mental work. 

$1     m  m  m    t4 

'  The  Grover  &  Baker  8.  M,  Co.  mannftictare, .in  addition  to  their  celebrated  GROVER  A 
'BAKER  STITCH  Machines,  the  most  perf<H:t  gHUTTLE,  or  **  LOCK  STITCH"  liacbinet  in  the 
marlcei,  and  afford  parohanen  the  opportnnity  of  selecting  after  trial  and  examination  of  both, 
the  one  best  saited  to  their  wants.  Other  Companies  manafiictare  bat  mm  kind  of  machine 
each,  and  ean^notaJIford  this  opportanity  of  selection  to  their  costomerL 

i>  ^  •  »   n 


*«*  A  pamphlet  containing  samples  of  both  the  Grover  &  Baker  Stitch  and  Bhnttle  Btitch 
in  yarlons  fabrics,  with  fQlI  explanations,  diagrams,  and  iilnstrationi.  to  enable  parchasers  to 
examine^  test  and  (compare  their  relatiTe  men ts,  will  be  fomished.'on  reoaest,  at  oar  ofBcet 
thronghoat  the  country.  Those  who  desire  machines  that  do  the  best  tDork  shonld  not  Call  to 
■end  for  this  pamphlet,  and  test  and  compare  these  stitches  for  themMlvet, 


-♦«— ^ 


GROYER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

496  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 

18  SuHMT  Street,  Boston.        I  780  Chestnat  Street,  FhUaielpUa. 


EVERY   SATURDAY. 

A  Journal  of  Choice  Beading  uUcUd  from  Foreign  Current  Literature, 


THIS  POPIJLAB  WEEKLY  reprodaces  promiitly  tor  American  reidera  tlie  best  snd 
most  readable  portions  of  tbe  English  and  Continental  Maffozlnes  and  Weeklies. 
These  include  a  large  variety  of  the  mos.  entertaining  and  raloable  mlscelianeoos 
reading :  Serial  Tales,  Short  Stories,  Poems,  E^ays,  Biographical  and  Descripttre, 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  Literary  Intelligence,  and  admirable  Popular 
Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects,  so  graphic  and  plctoresque  as  to  Charm  tbe  reader  while 
instructing  him. 

The  couductors  of  Etbrt  SATrRDi.T  have  the  amplest  fticllltles  for  making  it  as  rich 
and  varied  In  contents  as  such  a  periodical  can  be  made,  and  they  will  seek  to^n8ar<» 
that  it  shall  cemmend  itself  by  its  fieshness  and  wide  range  of  subjects  to  all  ckiases  of 
intelligent  and  cultivated  readers.  • 

Among  tbe  Authors  fk«<iaently  roQr^sented  in  Evbbt  Sattsdat  are 

CHARLES  KINGSUY,  HENRY  KIN08LEY,  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS, 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  FRANCES  POWER  COBB,        ALEXANDER  SMITH, 

THOMAS  HUGHES,  MISS  ROSSETTI,  ALEXANDER  DUMAS, 

EDMOND  ABOUT,  JEAN  INGELOW,  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

AUTHO*  Of  "JOHN  HALIFAX/* 

and  other  distinguished  European  writers. 

EVERT  SATURDAY  eofUains  each  week  /brty  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely 
printed  in  double  columns,  %cUh  an  engraved  title. 

Tsmis :— Single  Numbers.  10  cents.  Subscription  Price,  $5.00  per  year  in  advance. 
HoNTHLT  Parts  are  issued,  handsomely  bound  in  an  attractive  cover,  price  60  cents. 
bubscripUon  price,  $5,00  per  year,  in  advance. 

Subscribera  to  any  of  the  other  Periodicals  published  Ij  Ticrxob  A  Fuslds  will 
receive  Evxbt  Saturday  for  $4.00  per  year  in  advance. 

TICKNQR  ft  FIELDS,  Publishers, 

124  Tremont  Street,  Bnmfon. 


OBLEBBATSD 

DUPLEX 
ELLIPTIC 

DOTJBJLiE 

SPRING 
SKIRTS. 

Will  not  3iin>  or  bkvak  like  the  Single  Springs,  but  will  Prxsibti  tbelr  OKAOBrm.  and  Psxricr 
Bhap«,  where  three  or  four  ordinary  skirts  have  been  thrown  aside  as  usbliss.  Kach  hoop  is  composed 
of  two  finely-tempered  8teel  Bprinss,  braided  tiohtlt  and  riRMLT  toffctber,  idqb  to  sdob,  forminff  tbe 
Btronoest,  most  Flexible,  and  still  the  Lightest  Hoop  made.  In  fact,  for  the  Promenade,  or  the  Hoosi, 
tbe  unurob,  Theatre,  Railroad  Oars,  Carriages,  Crowded  Assemblies,  4&o.  4co.  they  are  tobqvallbb, 
Oorobinlne  Comfort,  Durability,  and  Economy,  with  tbat  £legance  of  Shape,  which  has  made  tbe  **OU* 
PLEX  ELLIPTIC"  the 

STANDARD  SKIRT  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

For  Tonng  Ladles.  Misses  and  Children,  they  are  Superior  to  all  others.  Inqnire  for  ike  IHiples 
Klliptlo  (or  doable)  Spring  Skirt,  Manafactored  Exoiasively  by 

80UC  OWNCR8  OF  PATENT, 

G7  Chambers,  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets,  New-York  City. 

For  Ml«  in  »U  the  FiUT  Ckua  Stobbb  throtif hout  the  Ukitbo  Statm  and  luxwuti. 
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Blowpipe  Analysis— Metric  System— Christian  Ethics— Education — 
Novel. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY! 

^TIBSTEE'S  BOYAL  QUAETO  DICTIONAEY, 

NEW,  ILLUSTRATED,  UNABRIDGED.    Price  $13  00. 
May  now  be  obtained  in  exchange  fitr  a  little  efibrt  In  the  educational  field !    Se- 
cure for  the  American  Educational  Monthly 

FIFTEEN    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  names,  with  accurate  post-offloe  addresses,  and  TwEHTT 
DoLLABB,  we  will  mail  to  the  subscribers  the  Monthly  for  1867,  and  send  im- 
mediately, by  Express,  as  adTisod,  to  the  person  remitting  the  cash  and  names,  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  above-named  invaluable  book. 

This  is  indeed  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  real  prize,  on  most  liberal  and 
easy  conditions. 

Regular  terms  of  the  Monthly  |1  50  per  annxmi ;  dngle  nnmben,  prepaid, 
fifteen  cents. 

Agents  want«d  in  eveiy  locality.  Regular  terms  (without  the  prize)  to  agenta 
sent  when  required. 

J.  W.  8CHERMERHORN  &  OO,  Publishers, 

430  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  . 


^^Amcng  th*  ChpictBi  of  MdgwHneBJ* 
"  77n-<ed  in  Us  itarUty,  mnd  rUh  in  ihs  oH^ttal  imUmt  ^hich  U  €ommumd9.** 

^n  ■nbrnltting  their  prospeetos  tor  the  Nbw  TIbab,  the  pablishen  of  ^ 

BEADLE'S  MONTHLY, 

Jl   IS^agazine   of  To-IDay. 

hlce  pleasure  In  acknot^ledging  their  Indebtedneas  to  the  Press  or  thx  Oouhtbt  fbr  the 
merous  praise  bestowed  upon  each  Issue  during  the  past  year.  It  has  served  to  conflrm 
te  idea  that  a  real  American  magazine,  employing  thb  bkst  homo  talent,  in  all  depart- 
Aiits,  meets  the  wants'and  wishes  of  Intelligent  readers ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  the  pub- 
■lieTs  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  a  renewed  determination  te  make  their  Monthly 

"WORTHT   QF  AMERICAN   HANDS   AND    HOMES. 

EL  suttoranee  of  this  purpose,  they  hare  to  announce  that  their  list  of  contributors  for 
M7  ^wlll  embrace,  among  others:  John  Neal,  General  Cluseret,  Mrs.  K  Oakes  Smith,  Miss 
tbesebro.  Miss  Presoott,  the  author  of  the  "  Dead  Letter,"  Alfred  B.  Street,  Ckdonel  A.  J. 
t.  I>oganne,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor,  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Warfleld,  Alice  Gary,  Wm.  Wirt  Sikes, 
Siarlea  D.  Gardette,  0.  D.  Clark,  Mrs.  Vf.  H.  Palmer,  Phosbe  Gary,  Kate  Field,  Dr.  Buftui 
Cing  Brown,  Edward  Hi  Hall,  Stephen  G.  Dodge,  Kate  P.  Osgood,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Morgan,  Ann 
li.  Hoyt,  Capt.  J.  N.  Flint,  Henry  O.  Dwlght,  Mrs.  MarkPeabody,  etc.,  etc 

A  More  Brilliant  Corps  of  Writers  no  Magazine  Oan  Offer  I 

hUmUng  the  Idea  of  a  MAGAZINE  OF  TO-DAT,  as  hitherto  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
iriU  embrace  the  best  attainable  Bomances,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Besldence, 
Poems,  Eways  on  Art  and  JBBthetics,  Philosophic  and  Sclentlflo  Papers,  Sketches  of  So- 
Ble^  and  Manners,  Biographic  and  Historic  Disquisitions— In  fisot,  any  able  and  original 
Kvtiele#  i^om  any  source,  which  oan  Interest,  instruct,  and  glye  pleasure  to  readers. 
Of  the  Special  Features  of  the  year  already  arranged,  the  publishers  announce : 
I«lterary  Bemlnlsoenees  and  Notes  of  the  Notabilities  of  Twenty  Years  Ago. 
A  Bomance  by  author  of  *'  Household  of  Bouyerle,*'  "  Bomaaoe  of  the  Green  Seal,"  etc 
Fnngent  papers  on  Watering-place  Life  and  "  Fashionable**  Summer  Migration. 
Pictures  of  Places  and  People,  at  Heme  and  not  at  Home,  with  and  without  Illustmtlo&s, 
Illustrated  papers  on  the  Natural  and  Physical  History  of  our  own  country. 

A  ROMANCE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "DEAD  LETTER" 

Is  promised,  and  doubtless  will  commence  in  the  Spring  numbers. 
>    A  series  of  highly  original  and  Interesting  papers  by  a  leading  New  York  Physician. 
,  '  These  and  other  features  In  contemplation,  added  to  Uie  ourrent  contributions  of  the 
eminent  authors  above  named,  must  render  the  Monthly  a  heartily-welcomed  visitant  to 

every  Fireside,  Qflloe,  Ubrary  and  Shop  to  which  It  finds  its  way. . 

TSBics:— One  copy,  one  year,  (12  numbers),  18.00;  dubs  of  Five,  SIS.00^  and  one  extra 
I  eopy,  (one  year),  to  the  person  remitting  the  same;  dubs  of  Ten,  125.00,  and  one  extra 

eopy,  as  In  the  club  of  Five.   Slnglo  numbers  .Twenty-five  cents,  sent  pott-paid;  and  for 

asle  by  Newsdealers  generally. 

..Address 

BEADLE   AHB   COMPANY,  Pablishen^ 

118  WnxxAM  Btbsbt,  Nxw  Yokk. 
4r  FdB  BFwaiALSMDUCBaarm  avd  TaaaauK  Lnir,  ssb  opposm  pags. 


FaTorably  sitLAtAd  as  are  the  pablishen  of  BEADLE'S  MONTHLY  for  obtainki 
Uelea  of  beaoty  and  oaeftilneea  at  low  rates,  tliey  bate  arranged^nataad  t»t  thdr  ■ 
money  commlMiona,  and  In  consonance  with  the  costom  now  being  adopted  Xrr  led 
pabUcatlons— a  list  of  premiams  for  lists,  by  which  those  Inclined  to  tti«  plemssai  U 
of  introducing  a  good  xaoaexkb  to  households  toKH  be  more  richly  eoncip«iBS»t«d  Ivti 
exertions  than  by  any  other  plan  CTer  adopted. 

It  will  be  observed  by  glancing  at  the  Ust  that  the  articles  oflbred  emlirace  Sec 
Machines,  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  other  Musical  InstmmenU,  gold  and  silver  wvid 
silver-plated  table  service,  books,  etc— all  of  the  most  reliable  character  as  to  qoalllyi 
make,  chosen  from  mannfitctarers  whose  very  stamp  Is  a  goaranty  of  exeelleoce:  , 
these  articles  are  placed  on  the  premium  schedule  at  the  regular  cb«1&  rates  chaigiri: 
the  same  goods  by  the  retail  trade.  By  obtaining  them  at  the  best  trade  rates,  the  p 
Ushers  secure  the  **  margin  *'  requisite  for  the  offers  here  mode,  which  really  are  quiiei 
precedonted  in  their  liberality ;  and  the  compensation  to  all  who  devote  a  ftv  1 
getting  up  a  list  Is  ample  enough  to  satisQr  the  most  exacting. 


SubscrtptloB  price  to  Bbadu*i  Xomtb^t  |t.00 
per  year.    There  are  given : 

Seiirinc  Haeblnea. 

For  TwsRTT  BuBscMBBM,  WheelsT  A  Wll- 
son>  Family  Sswiife  Macbink Price  $55.00 

y^T'  Of  the  late«t  make,  and  sunt  direct  from 
the  company**  ■slesroomt. 


For  Six  SnaaciuBBas,  a  patent  cocoawood 
Fluti,  Qerman  fiUver  keys  (4)  and  tips :  or  a 
flneFasNCR  Violim  ahd Bow Price  |10.00 

}0r^  Sopplied  from  the  msalc  ettabllshment 
of  Wm.  A.  Pond  A  Co.,  M7  Broadway,  N.  T. 

For  TwsNTT-nrs  BuBScmBSBs,  Prince  A  Co.*8 
Patent  MsLonxoir,  foor  oetaye,  (C  to  O  and 
portable  cane Price  #87.40. 

For  FoRTT-nvs  SuBtcBiBSiu,  Prince  A  Co.*t 
•pATCirr  MsLonioir,  Ave  octave,  (F  to  F)  with 

^portable  caae Price  $112.00. 

-  ^^  These  most  sdmlrable  InstrnmentB  need 
f»  commendation  from  us.  Their  almoat  world- 
^i^Cide  reputation  if  their  gaanntee.  Thcte  melo- 
rdeens  are  sent  diract  from  the  manaliurtory. 

Iter  Fifty  Sdbsounws,  a  Mason  A  Hamlin 

CABonrrOBOAir Price  iUOXM. 

iVorf^nnrrY  Bcbsobbbbs,  s  Mason  A  Hamlin 
Cabikvt  Oboan Price  $900.00. 

For  Ohb  HuNDBsn  and  TsmrY-nvB  Sitb- 
B<TBniims,  a  Mason  A  Hamlin  Cabisbt  Oboax. 
Price  $300.00. 

@^  or  best  make,  seat  direct  from  makers* 
warerooms.  For  selection  of  style,  quality.  Ac, 
senAtoMsssrs.  Mason  A  Hamlin,  600  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  fortkeir  Ulnstmtcd  Catalogue. 

For  Two  HuimBxn  Bubscbibbbs,  Boardman. 
Gray  A  Co. 'a  extra  finish  seven  octave  rosewood 
PiAjro.(BOW  nmnnfactBred  by  Wm.  McOammon, 

Albany,  N.T.)  Price$600.00. 

Sn^ei^Platad  HTnre. 

•ForViTB  BTtBSfTiTBBBS,  oue  set  silver-plated 
Tbaspooni Price  $5.75. 

For  kiMvr  Bubscbibbbs,  one  silver-plated 
jCastob  or  OAXB-mASBBT Price  $1S.OO. 

For  Tbb  hkrascBiBBBS,  one  set  silver-plated 
J'ABLBsrooKS Pricc  $16.00. 


omineoia  escaoiisnnacm  orua 

4  and  6  Bnrllns  slip,  Nev  T« 

kre  all ''  first  qnsfity,  b«avfiy  pks 

U.VBB.    No  second  qualiiy  or  an 


Tba  Bbbviob,  comprised  of  six  pleoee,  vb:  1 

4^ , , n'fa0$M 

^r~  All  from  the  old  establisbnacnt  of  Ud 
Hart  A  Co.. 
TMr  goods  are  a 

on  NiCKBL  8U.VBB. 

goods**  made  by  them. 

OoUL  Ui4  SUwer  ^WatcMea. 

For  FirrxBH  BuBSCBDOBa,  a  aihrer  Pasb 
LcvKB  Watcb,  Hnnting-csse,  fbll  ieweted  «a 
ranted Price  |KI 

For  TwBMTY  BuBScnoiBs,  s  sliver  lim 
Watch,  famn ting-case,  with  Ameritam  mm 
menu,  niU  Jeweled,  warranted Price  |SI 

For  Tribty-biobt  BvBscBmBss.  a  goM  Paib 
Lbvbb  Watch,  hunting-case,  fiill  JeweM.  v 
ranted  PHeefSl 

For  Fifty  Bubscbibbbs,  s  gold  Patbst  Lni 
Watch.  **  American*  movements,  hnotinr-cHi 
ffelljeweled,  wanmnted PrioegHU 

FlelA  nmA  F«rtor  Croquet  fleiSi 

For  Tex  Bubsobibbbs,  s  Foslb  Caoqincr  9r 
rock  maple,  French  polish,  with  improved  gi» 
van  ised  removable  socket  hndges.  Compfatcs 
oU-Jlnithed  ehettmU  ctue Price  ffti 

For  Tkk  Bubscbibbbs,  Pabu»b  Cmoqcn  9b 
boards  80x54,  rounded  comers,omaiaeoKdHte 
sliver-rimmed,  bos-wood    balls    and   sislisl^ 

{listed  bridges,  complete,  with  box  Smt  baSt.  mu- 
eiv.  bridfics  and  starting  points. Price  |13J 

Books* 
For  Thbbb  Bubscbibbbs,  vols.  L  or  EL  **Bb> 
»LX*8  Monthly,*'  bonnd  la  mnsUn... Price  Mi 
For  FivB  Bubscbibbbs,  vols.  I.  snd  H  aur 

hhm'b  Mobthly,  bonnd  in  maslla Price  |U 

For  TwBLVB  Bubscbibbbs,  Books  to  the  laki 

of |Ui 

For  FirrsBN  Bubscbibbbs,  do.    MB 

For  ElOBTBBB  8UBSCBIBBB8,  do*     ftdB 

For  TVTBNTY-TWO  BUBSCBMBBBS,         do.      MM 

For  Twximr-sBVBii  Bubscbibbbs,  do.  Ml 
For  TaiBTY-BieHT  Bubsobibbbs,  da  '3M 
For  FouBTY-rouB  Bubscbibbbs,  da  MM 
0^  The  canvasser  Is  at  liberty  to  Bcjeet  ftm 
the  retail  catalogue  of  any  publisher ;  or  Beafii 
ii  Co.  will  select  for  the  party.  If  so  desired. 


For  Thibty  'Bubscbibbbs,  one  silver-plated 

All  articles -atywe  mentioned,  It  Is  to  be  understood,  are  to  be  packed  and  delivered  t» 
the  charge  of  the  proper  express  or  transportation  compan7>yee  c^  oott. 

In  order  to  solicit  sulMcrlbers  with  snceess,  the  canvasser  should  be  supplied  wltbai 
•or  more  copies  of  tLe  Monthly  as  specimens.  These  will  be  supplied,  wMt^paid,  f^ 
Twenty-flve  cents  eaol:  which  amount  should  uniformly  be  renalttedTln  order  to  Mcmt 
ithe  reonlredcoapy.  .  ^  - 

In  remitting  money  for  lists,  the  party  can  obtain  post-office  orders  to  anv  lequiiW 
: amount:  or. the  money  can  be  sent  us  by  express— carriage  to  be  pre-paid  by  the  sendi^ 
in  all  cases.  'Where  mon^y  Is  sent  let  it  be  in  Government  or  National  Bank  CnnoHi' 
If  drafu  are  sent,  make  them  payable  to  the  order  of  BEADLE  AND  COMPAIfY, 

Address 

BEADLE   AND    COMPANY,   PubUshers, 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  QUARTERLY. 

SXTBSCPJPTIOSF  I'REE. 

Ttuibim  Mud  all  Interested  In  the  proffroM  of  the  caoee  of  Bdacatlon  are  aiyed  to  MOd  thel 
■MBM  and  thoee  of  their  profeMlonal  fiieDde  ae  aabecribera  to 

The  niostrated  Educational  Bulletin, 

Being  a  eohool  toarnal  on  a  new  and  attraettre  plan.  It  will  be  aent  for  one  year  to  anv  addrees 
free  ^chargt.  Tli«  pabllahen  will  thank  Ooanty  Saperlntendenta  and  oifaere  for  lUte  of  teaohera 
who  would  like  to  recelTo  the  paper.  They  will  alao  be  glad  to  supply  InaUtutea  with  any 
qnaatltj  that  may  be  desired.  •  rir-*  , 


1.  Monteith's  Physical  and  Intermediate  Geography,    in 

Two  Parts.  Part  L  CHH>graphy  Uught  ae  a  Sotenoe  ;  written  and  tllosirated  ou  the  Plan 
of  Object  Teaohlng.  Partll.  Loom  and  Civil  Geography  *,  oootainlng  Maps  remarkable 
for  their  oleameas,  an  ImproTed  System  of  If  ap  Kzerelses,  and  a  Pronoondng  Vocabulary 
of  Qeofrrsphlcal  Names.  By  Jamea  MonteitA,  Aathor  of  a  Series  of  School  Ooographiea. 
Royal  ^aarto.    91  pp.  Price  $t  6a 

2.  Janris'S    Primary  Physiology— For   Schools.    Bt  Sdward  JarvU, 

M.D.    I6jpagM.    18mo.  75  oetiu.  ^^ 

3.  Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health— for  the  use  of 

Schools,  Acadomies  and  Colleges.    By  Edward  Jarvia,  M.  D.  427  pages.    12mo.  |1  25. 

4.  Powle's  False  Orthography— in  which  the  Orthography  and  Mean- 

lag  of  many  thoasand  Words,  most  itabie  to;be  Misspelled  and  Ifle-ased.  are  Impressed 
apoQ  the  ICemory  by  a  regular  Series  of  Written  Szercises.  By  WitUam  B.  FmeU.  12mo. 
114  paspas.    8)  eenU. 

5.  Fowlers  Primary  Reader :  consisting  of  Original  and  Selected  Les- 

sons, intended  to  interest  as  well  as  to  Improve  the  yoonger  class  of  leamen.  160  pagee. 
18mo.    25  oenu. 

6.  Fowlers  Bible  Reader ;  helns  a  new  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons 

from  the  Uoly  Soriptaree,  for  the  nae  of  Schools  and  Families.    283  pages.    12mo.    |1. 
y.  Liedru'S    French    Ghrammar.     a  comprehensive  Orammar  of  the 

French  Langnnge ;  with  Practical  Kzerolses  for  Writing,  and  veiy  complete  and  simple 

Rales  for  Pronoondng  the  Language.    289  pages.    12nio.    |1. 
8.  Liedru^S  French  Fables.    Fables  in  the  French  Language  for  the  use 

of  beginners  in  the  study.    120  pages.    12mo.    Price  75  cents. 
0-  Ledru'S  French  Reader.    The  French  First  Class  Book ;    being  a 

new  selection  of  Reading  L.essons.    In  Four  Parts,  viz.  :  1.  Authentic  Pieces  in  Prose. 

2L  Prose  Comedlee  of  ICollere  abridged.  8  Ohoioe  Pieces  in  Verse.  4.  Abridged  Dramas  and 

Scenes  in  Verse.    )iy  Praneoia  Ledru,    288  pages.    12mo.    Price  $1. 

10.  Maurice-Poltevin's  O-rammaire  Francaise  Elementaire. 

Cours  Theorique  et  Prailque  de  Langoe  Franoalae.  Adopie  en  France,  par  la  oooseil  de  Flo* 
itroctlon  Pobilque.  191.  pages.    12mo.    Cloth.  Price  |1. 

11.  Ripley's  System  of  Map-Drawing.   By  K  L.  JUpie^,  Michigan 

Btale^ormalSehool.  Quarto.   Flexibler    Price  $1. 

12.  Fowle's  Principles  of  Linear  and  Prospective  Drawing  - 

for  the  Training  of  the  Eye  and  Hand.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  PubUo  and  PrivaU  Schools. 
By  Wiiiiam  B.  FowU.    84  pMca.  12mo.  50  cents. 

13.  Fowle's  Teachers^lnstitute ;  or,  FamUiar  SmU  to  r<ntn^  T$achir: 

Bv  WUUam  B.  Fault,    258  pages.    12mo.    81  50. 

14.  Jewell  on  School  Oovemment.  A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting 
a  thorough  discussion  of  iu  Facts,  Principles,  and  their  Atyplieatkma:  with  Critiques  upon 
Current  Theories  of  Punishment  and  Schemes  €lt  Admlnfstratioo.  For  the  use  of  Normal 
;ohooU  Practical  Teachers,  and  Parents.  By  Frederick  S.  JewM,  JL,  M.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature.    New  York  State  t^onnaf  School.  Albany.   SOSpasesL    12mo.    $150. 

15.  Cantara*  or,  Teaehgr  of  Sin^my.  A  complete  Musical  TexUBook  for 
Sobools  of  every  Grade.  By  Frama'a  B.  Nath  and  Oeorge  F.  Brittaw,  Teaohera  of  Mnsto 
In  the  New  ToffkeityPabiic  Schools.    8vo.    $l«8i 

16.  National  Drawing  Books,  with  Copies.  8i^  Kombers.  Quarto, 
persety$150. 

1.  ELnilNTABT  EZSBOISBS  IN  LimAB  Dbawiwo. 

3.  Obnamkntal  DaAwuca. 

8.  Elkmbntabt  Ezbroisbs  ih  Fancy  Daawino. 

.    i.  HOOBBBOLD  FuBNITUBB. 

6.  Animals  and  Plants. 
6.  Landsoapis. 
0^  Smipoti-paidon  rteeipi  ef  price. 

X.  Se  BAKNISS  Sl  COm  Edmeational  Pnblishen^ 

1 1 1  &  1 13  William  Street,  New  Tork. 


STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  VOEKS, 

PWbLISHED  BY 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  COMPANY,  KEW-YORK. 
A  New  Booh  by  Tenney. 

NaturalHistoryof^nimals 

OoBteinliur  brief  doaeripttons  of  all  tbe  mninuUM  flgnred  on  **  Teanej's  Xstvnl  TfhtiiT 

TableU?'  bat  complete  without  the  Tablete.    Bjr  SANBORN  TENNET  sad  A0BT  A. 

TENNT.    lUoitnted  with  Fire  Hundred  Wood  E^graTingi.    1  Tot,  Imou,  doft. 

Price  IS. 

This  Uttte  Tolnrne  is  latonded  to  giro  the  Tonig  and  all  beginnen  a  clear  idem  of  ssm 
of  the  principal  fonns  in  the  Animal  Kluffdom,  and  thos  awaken  a  love  for  the  tethv 
•tad7  of  Nataral  History.    All  the  branches,  classes,  orders,  and  many  of  the  '     * 


genera  and  species  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  described  in  simple  language,  and  ite 
.     .  .^...  ^_.L    .......  ,..        ..  '*  b  excel  in 


whole  made  clear,  CTon  to  a  child,  by  the  Pictorial  lUastrations,  which  excel  in 
and  in  perfection  those  of  any  other  book  of  the  sine  ever  pnbUshed  in  thia 

NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS.    BySANsoaM  Tmnnet  and  Abbt  A.  Tsmnr.   FNi 
In  number.    No.  1,  Mammals ;  No.  3,  Birds ;  No.  S,  Reptiles  and  Fishes ;  No.  4, 
Crustaceans  and  Worms ;  No.  6,  Fishes  and  Polyps.    If  onntod  on  musliiiy 
•8 ;  colored,  price  110. 

AL80-4rOW  nAST. 

GVTOrS  POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  HAPS  (Primary  8erie8.)—The8e  maps  are  tee 
In  number,  and  haye  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  Common  Schoela.  Ihv 
possess  advantages  and  improTcments  existing  in  no  other  maps  publisbed. 

They  are  correct.  They  are  fresh  ana  onginaL 

They  are  clear  and  simple.  They  are  practical  phjfncal  mapOL 

They  are  praotioal  political  maps*  They  are  practical  outline  mape» 

They  are  true  pictures  of  the  earth's  surfooe— 
Exhibiting  the  forms  of  relief,  the  elerations  and  depressions  of  the  e&rt]&*e  wmhe^ 
The  maps  of  this  series  consist  of,  a  large  four-sheet  map  of  the  United  States ;  atvs' 
sheet  map  of  the  Hemispheres,  and  maps  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eenm 
Asia,  Imoa,  Central  Europe,  the  World  (Mercator*s  ProJ.,)  and  Australia,  or  OceaaiBa. 
They  are  mounted  on  muslin^  and  put  up,  for  safe  carriage,  in  neat  portfeUoi^ 
Price  $18. 

QUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  large  series,  price  171. 

QUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS  FOB  SOHOOLS,  intermedUte  seriee>  $38.60l 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— (Teacher'a^edition./ 

GUYOT'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

GUYOT'S  KEY  TO  WALL  MAPS. 
The  complete  set  of  Guyot's  Text  Books,  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  reeeipt  of 
II 60  for  the  Common  Sohod,  70  cente  for  the  Primary,  $S  for  Teacher's  Kffittoa 
Common  School  Books,  and  76  cente  for  Key  te  Maps. 

FELTER'S  POPULAR  ARITHMETICAL  8ERlBS-.JSinbracteg  First  Lesaoas  in  Hsb- 
bers,  Primary  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  Coaimerelal  Axithmetie  ia  iis 
series;  also— 

FELTER'S  PRACTICAL  ARTTHMETIC-complete. 

SHELDON'S  WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING,  2  rols.,  12  76  eaeh. 

SHELDON'S  CHARTS  AND  BEADING  BOOK. 

KIRKLAND'S  (Mrs.  C.  M.)  SCHOOL  GARLAND,  2  rola.,  $1  ^0  each. 

KIRKLAND'S  (Mrs.  C.  M.)  PATRIOTIC  ELOQUENCE.    1  toL.  $1  76. 

WOOLSEY'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.    1  rel..  8to.    Price  $3  60. 

CLARK'S  OUTLINES  OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE.    1  toL,   Ubs.    Pttsi 

TENNBTS  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY.    1  rdl.,  12mo.    Price  $3. 
PERRY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    1toL,8to.    Prioe$2  60u 
ALEXANDER'S  MORAL  SCIENCE.    1  toL,  12  mo.    Price  $1  60. 
PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GI/)BBS,  (in  8  styles).    Prioes  firom  $3  te  $35. 
SMITH'S  (Mrs.  Mary  H.)  MANUAii  FOB  PERC^S'S  MAGNETIC  GL0BB9L    Fkae 
fiOeenta. 
$Er  Any  of  the  abore  books  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  priee. 
Full  descriptire  catalogues  sent  on  applioatioh. 

CUA8.  SGBIBirfiS  «  CO.,  Off 4  BrMdW^»  W.  T* 


$1000. 


Office  of  THE  NATION,  130  Nassau  St.,  N.  T., 

Notmber  15»  1866. 
^  Tbs  Nation  Neirspaper  was  established,  now  more  than  a  year  ago,  as  an  essay 
towards  creaUng  a  higher  standard  of  public  discussion  and  literary  critidsm  than 
had  been  common,  especially  in  the  daily  press,  and,  while  maintaining  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  oar  repablicanism,  to  be  independent  of  parties  and  sects  of 
whatever  name.  That  it  has  been  snccessful  in  this  design  is  proved  by  the  aban- 
dant  and  almost  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  most  competent  judges,  and  by  the 
nnk  which  it  assumed  and  has  held  nearly  from  the  start. 

If  the  aim  of  its  proprietors  were  self-gratulation,  they  might  be  content  with 
this;  bnt  they  desire  to  exercise  a  wider  influence,  not  only  on  the  people  at  large, 
but  especially  upon  the  young,  and,  as  auxiliary  in  both  cases,  upon  those  whose 
profession  is  teaching— in  the  'school-house,  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  legisla- 
ture. They  have  accordingly  determined  to  oifer  an  inducement  to  these  classes 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  to  read  Tus  Natiov  themselves  and  to  procure  sub- 
scribers for  iU 
^  .One  week  after  the /rt<  day  of  July  ^  18C7,  they  will  pay  a  premium  of 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 

to  the  person  who  shall,  between  the  present  time  and  the  date  above-mentioned, 
have  forwarded  to  Uds  office  the  largest  number  of  new  subscriptions  exc$tdiag  cm 
Jkundtifd  * 

Provided,  that  each  subscription  shall  be  for  a  full  year,  (beginning  with  any  num* 
ber ;)  and  that  there  ihaU  he  at  least  Twbxtt  competitor »  for  the  premium. 

If  there  be  fewer  than  twenty  competitors,  but  at  least  ten, 

FIVE    HUNDRED    DOLLARS 

wQl  be  awarded  to  the  most  successful. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  the  order  of  time  of  receipt  shall  decide ;  and  nothing  sent  after 
June  80,  1867,  or  received  after  July  7,  will  be  allowed  in  the  decision. 

IT"  A  commission  of  Ji/ty  cente,  on  account  will  be  allowed  for  each  subscriber 
as  forwarded,  to  be  retained  iy  the  pereon  sending  the  name  and  subscription  price ; 
and  the  first  ten  subscribers  will  entitle  the  canvassers  to  a  copy  of  Tub  Natiov  for 
one  year,  beudes. 

The  attention  of  law,  medical,  and  theological  students  in  particular  is  called  te 
this  opportunity,  which  adds  to  positive  reward  for  exertion  the  chance  of  a  very 
considerable  accession  to  thdr  resources. 

INSTRUCTIONS.  _  , 

Every  competitor  should  announce  his  intention  with  the  first  subscription  for- 
warded, and  should  number  each  subsequent  sending. 

For  |4|60,  a  receipt  in  full  ($6)  will  be  sent  from  this  effice  directly  to  the  per- 
son indicated. 

Write  legibly  all  parts  of  the  addres9; 

The  address  of  the  person  awarded  the  premium  will  be  promptly  forwarded  te 
each  competitor. 

THE  K ATI  OUT  u  a  Weekly  Journal  containing  Literary^  Artistic,  and 
Scisntiftc  Intelligence^  Oritidenu  of  Boohe,  Pictures^  a/nd  Muiie,  Foreign 
Oorreepcndenee^  and  Deliberate  Commente  an  the  Folitieal  and  Social 
TopiceoftheDay. 

TERMS  t  FIVE  DOLLARS   PER:  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE.     .^^ 

A  specimen  number  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

,  E.  L.  O-ODKIN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

130  Nassau  Streeti^Hew  York. 
^s^»» 


$1000. 


mOTJSTBATED 

DESCRrPnVE   CATALOGUE 


OF 


SABBATB-SenOSL  BOOKS, 

Careful! jT  selected  from  the  prominent  societies  and  private  pabK^iersaf 

this  country.    Pastors,  Superintendents  and  Committees  baTin^  in  i^ai^ 

the  porchaaing  of  Library  Bo<As,  ?rill  be  suf^lied  with  the  Catalogue, /m 

on  application.  Address  ^ 

J.  C.  OABBIOUES  &  CO.. 

-PliUadelplila,  Pfc 


VAI.I7ABIJB  PREMIUMS, 

INCLUmKO 

WEBSTER'S 


WORCESTER'S 
^  ULUSTRATED  DICTIOIARY, 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER 

Besides  a  number  of  other  attractive  standard  works,  will  b? 
given  to  those  who  solicit  subscribers  for  the 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TIMES. 

A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Premiums^  with  sample  copies  of 
the  paper ^  vnU  be  sent  fbee,  on  early  appltcatian. 

Address,  Publishers  of 

THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL   TIMES, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


^&mM^^, 


DEMORESrS  YOUNG  AMERICA. 

A  New.  Vcrf  BateruiftiBg,  iMtracdv*,  Aitiacic,   aad 

Splcndidlj  lUttftnied  Magmsia«  tor  Boyt  and  GirU.    Grati- 

Vl    ^iaf  tke  aspiring  tMtea  and  gcniiu  o(  Young  America,  Atm 

4^0   Ughung  the  cy  with  beavty,  variety  and  novelty,  and  at  tke 

^     tame  tine  0— — *-• —  •— — •* —  — -* »-• —  •*■ — •"■* 


I  entertaining,  inMrocting  and  ennobling  the  mind 
and  pnrilying  the  heart,  and  nil  without  Irivolitj  or  exag- 
geration. 

Yearljr,  $i*fOi  with  a  good  Microtcope  as  preninm.  Ad- 
ditional copies  $1.00 1  or  ive  copies  95.00.  Single  copies 
15  centi«  mailed  free. 

._   ,,  .  ,  .  _  .        December    Nnmber,   with  Splendid   Christmas   MusiCf 

■rictfliu  Iiorlei^  mud  oUier  ChriiExoai  N  jrcl  ies,  now  read/.    Address, 

W.  TEHHINOS  DEKO&EST,  473  Broadway,  H.  T 

ETcrf  bojr  and  girl,  every  teacher  and  everr  parent  says  that  Yotnra  AMmoA  is  the  b«rt  Children's 
agnzine  thejr  ever  saw.  Send  for  a  copjr,  seeing  is  believing.  Oar  School  Edition  of  the  1st  November 
imber,  twentycopies  will  be  sent  to  an/  school  teaclMr,  for  distribntion  as  spedaens,  on  receipt  of  oon 
liar  MMkd  dght  cents  for  poeuge. 

JfBfjr&w  U  «*•  Hmm  to  fnak^  up  your  Clubt  for  lS67.^St^ 

DEMORESrS    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 

omUhes,  by  the  best  Anthers,  the  best  Stories,  bort  Poems,  best  Mnslc,  best  Engravings,  bert  Receipts, 
ast  Hooschold  Manors,  best  Model  Cottages,  best  Fashions,  best  Foil  Sised  Patterns  and  best  Miscellany  t 
bo,  the  best  Paper,  best  Printing,  and  best  in  everrtbing  calculated  to  make  a  magazine  entertaining,  us^nl 
nd  beautifttl ;  or,  as  the  N.  Y.  Independent  says,  ^*  universally  acknowledged  the  Model  Parlor  Magaxino 
f  America.**  Presenting  gems  of  art  and  thought.  In  everv  wav  Excelsior.  Yearly,  $3.00,  with  a  valuabio 
iremlam  to  each  subscriber.  Two  copies.  $5.50;  three  copies,  17.50}  five  copies,  f  11.00.  Splendid  premi- 
inu  for  Clubs  at  $]  00  each.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  Back  Numbers  as  specimens,  10  cents,  either  sent 
Post  Free.        Address, 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Ji^-  The  December  Nnmber,  with  Elegant  Christmas  Novelties,  now  ready. 


ROBERT  RA.TON", 


MANUFAprURKB  OF 


retehen*  Desks  and  Chairs,  Tables  and  Camp  Stools^  Leotnie  Room  and  Sabbath  Sehoo 

Settees,  Book  Caies,  Ink  Wells,  Ac,  SUtes,  a  iabstitate  for  Blaek  Boards,  of  tatf 

dimeosions  required,  Crajons,  White  and  Colored,  Blaek  Board  Bubbers,  &e. 

No.  24  GROVE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

C^  CStalogM  cf  Faraitiff  sad  Moss  sent  when  tppU«4  for. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


L  GOODBIOFS  CHILD'S  UIHTED  STATEa 

Frioe— retail,  M  oanti;  wboloalob  4S  oak 

n.  BEBABD'S  TJHITED  STATES-^  1866. 

Fitoe-ratall,  fLU;  wtaotanle^  Mcmk 

m.  TOKGFS  ANCIENT  EIST0B7. 

Piioo-ntail,  $1.16;  iriMtonle.  Moift 


I. 

GOODRICH'S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

■  designed  as  the  first  book  of  History  fbr  ehildreiL  It  bas  1od«:  been  a  ftiTorik;  ■ 
has  a  wonderfully  extenslye  demand.  The  author^  style  of  narratioQ  Is  interoflthi^  ■ 
his  anecdotes  are  most  happy.  The  irnstrations  are  uncommon  and  impressiTe.  Ik 
bo<^  is  Just  the  ri£^  slae  lor  Prlmarians. 

IL 

BERARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IS  a  12mo  Yolome  of  308  pages,  most  tasteftally  fllostnied.  It  is  written  la  a  a^  viad 
cannot  fhll  to  Interest  and  Instniet  the  pnpil.  "The  aathor  is  a  graoeftii  and lid 
writer,  with  rare  skill  in  condensation.''  In  this  book  the  corrent  ofeTeats  are  thkmfi 
down  to  the^reaent  time.  A  ri!Tiewer  says,  "  tt  is  gratifying  to  make  the  acqnsbttao 
of  an  historian  whose  statements  are  ihcts,  and  «ho  calls  toogs  by  their  x^t  nsiia' 

YONGE'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
MAHOMETAN  CONQUEST. 

The  stady  of  Andent  HIstorv  has  been  too  i?enera11y  neirlected  In  oar  schools,  becan 
oooks  on  the  subject  have  hitherto  been  too  large,  containing  masses  of  dry  and  1mmk^ 
esting  details.  Miss  Yonge,  the  well-known  aathor  of  '*  The  Hdr  of  •Beddyffe,'*  ha 
proTiued  a  remedy  in  the  pabllcation  ot  her  Landmarks  of  History. 

The  plan  of  the  book  Is  to  bring  together  the  events  most  necessary  to  be  ranembaN 
in  ancient  history,  and  to  convey  a  .sceneral  Idea  of  the  characteristics  and  conise  of  tk 
*'Chana;in^  Empires"  of  classical  times.  In  the  space,  it  has  been  impoaable  to|;iit 
mach  detaU.  When  anecdotes  have  been  Introdnced,  they  are  sach  as  lead  to  the  bstii 
comprehenslott  of  the  characters  and  ways  of  thmkino"  of  the  great  men  of  old. 

The  Ptyle  of  the  book  Is  pleasant,  and  will  create  a  desire  for  larger  historical  woiis. 
It  most  b^get  an  earnest  love  tor  the  stady  of  history.  Its  Ihsclnating  iofluenceB  «3 
draw  the  yoang  beyond  the  trashy  novels  of  the  dav,  and  create  a  lasting  taste  fif 
profitable  readms:.  As  a  text-book  for  the  study  or  history,  a  relhrence-book  ibr  tk 
Qome  or  school  library,  or  even  a  class  leading-book,  this  volame  will  prove  accgytaMt 


Copies  of  the  above  named  books  wHl  be  mailed,  prepaid,  for  examination  wift  i 
view  to  introdaction,  at  the  following  rates:  Child's  U.  S.  60  cents;  Berard's  U.i 
$1.00;  Yoni^e's  Ancient  History,  $1.00. 

When  orlered  in  quantities,  tor  introdaction  or  ftrsi  ose  m  schools,  they  will  he  as 
Dy  express  at  one  half  tlio  retail  prices. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  J.  W.  SCHERHERHORR  A  CO., 

Jfo.  26  South  Sixth  SL,  FhOadeiphku  Publishers, 

So.  430  Brooms  SL,  Sem  Jt  « 


Be  tak&th  tho  somber  of  tbe  Stan  ;  aad  eallefli  tbt^ 
•U  bj  their  nuuee."—l>eALM  cxlvlL,  4. 


A  HOVABLB 

AT    EVERY   MINUTE. 
BY    HKNBY  WHITALL. 

BKDia  ▲ 

CKBCrOBY  OF  THB  8XABBT  EEA7SSS. 

To  Aetronomy  whst  »  Hep  if 

to  Orography— the  Key  that  nnlocka 

Uia   ICystarles  In  the  ChaagiDg  nraia- 

ment.      It  ia  the  else  of  a  10-lnch  Oeleatlal 

lobe,    and   aa  much  better  aa  it  ia  cheaper. 

Two    kinda.  one  having  the  Conatellationa 

boMtifoUy  painted  like  the  01ob«a.  tha 

other  aa  mneh  like  the  akj  aa  poet ible. 

The  Stara  trhite,  on  a  deep  bloa- 

black  gnrand. 

JViea  qf  «aeh,  $3.00.     Tfu  two,  $&O0l 


Thia  Flaniaphere  ia  now  in  nee  in  manj  of  the  Sohoola,  fleminariea  and  CoHegea  thronghont  the 
United  SUtoa.  The  Teacher  or  the  Aatronomical  Observer  who  wants  to  "convert  nuan  into  iidereal 
time,  to  within  a  very  small  fraction  or  a  minute,"  Is  asked  to  examine  the  Planisphere,  before  he  psya 
txaixx  Three  U>  Five  Hondrei  Dollars  for  a  aidereal  dock. 

Bigfdand  Schoci,  WorcesUr,  Uau, 
** I IMT*  iiMd  Mr.  WhlUII*.  PlmlcplMrt  tai  mr  seboel  fM-MTaml  jwtm^ sadMB  iimA  mors  of  th«  Starry  flMTm*  ftmm  u  te 
•■•  day,  Wmm  I  cmi  la  •  ywr  fran  ••/  wttiwr  CalMtUI  AUm,  Mji^  or  Olobc  I  Imtc  •▼«- bmb.  O.  B.  MKIX^ALF,  PtlaciiMl. " 

Ur.  Whitall  haa  many  aimilar  teatimoniala  from  the  ilrat  Edooatora  and  scientlflo  men  in  the  coontry. 
Bold  for  the  Proprietor  by 

J.  W.  SGHEEMEEHOEir  &  CO.,  430  Broome  St.,  Hew  York. 

THE  WOOD-LAWN  CEMETERY,        ^ 

FOR  THB  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 

Contains  over  300'  acres,  and  ia  sitnated  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Ballroad  at  Wood-Lawn  Statfnm 
It  is  reached  by  Bailroad  from  Twenty-Sixth  and  Forty-Second  strceta,  and  is  distant  seven  miles  Irom 
the  Central  Park,  two  miles  from  Kingsbrldge,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Fordham,  and  four  miles  from 
Yonkers,  and  is  thns  eaaily  accessible  by  carriages  and  by  rail-cars.  Trains  leave  Twenty-sixth  streot 
Depot  f  >r  Wood-town  at  9.15  and  10.00  A.  H.,  and  at  2.90  P.  H.;  returning,  leave  Wood-Lawn  at  12.60  aad 
6.03  P.  M.  Deacriptive  pamphleta,  maps,  etc,  famished  at  the  oi&oe.  62  EAST  TWENTY -SUTA 
8XEEET,  oppoaita  the  Harlem  BaUroad  Off 


Office,  or  by  the  Superintendent  on  the  gxonnda. 


Wn.UAH  A.  BOOTH.  Presidents 
LUCIUS  HOPKINS,  TreasnreE. 
CALEB  B.  KNEVALS. 
HUGH  N.  CAMP, 
DAVID  HOADLEY, 
AUGUSTUS  SCHELLb 

OfBce,  62  Eaal  Twanty-Sixth  Straat 


ABSALOM  PETERS.  Ylee-Prealdent. 
JAMES  D.  SMITH,  Seocetary. 
OHABLBS  CBARY, 
HORACE  F.  CLARK. 
BENJ.  W.  BONNEY. 
SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

WILLIAM  OLIFT,  ComptroUer. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S   STEEL  PENS, 


OF   THE    OLD    ST  AN J>  ABB    QUALITY. 

Trada-Mark :         | 


JoasPH 

GiLLOTr, 
WABBAWraD. 


Or  t)esoriptlye  Name  and  Designating  Nambor. 
SECOND  SERIES,  Rangiog  from  No.  700  to  No.  761. 

fJOSKP  H 
GlXXOTT, 
BmMIXGHAX. 

Or  DescriptiTe  Name,  and  also  with  Designating  Nunber& 


Tor  Sale  b7  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Kew  Tork. 

BEMRY    OWKM.    Boui    Aomn. 


"AN  EDUCATIONAL  NOVELTY." 


RIDER'S    COMPOSITION   PAPER. 


TBI  alt  «r  tb«  Batllili  LaiigMM,  tfAn  aa4  wHmuu  h  mHj  icfcetiw,  mnm  ia  ow  filiuiih,  Tkt 
TMchcr  whtt  km  a  dmem9  4min  u  laprorc  hb  Mpib  la  •«  Oood  Bafllih  **  wiU  Iut*  aa  iaralsable  mid  m 

Mr.  RUar*s  mmhod  W  corrtcdaf  coaipMltioas.    Uadar  iIm  oM  aba  tb«  laacWr  paaat  wcarr  «»A  -■ ' 

praidtM  boon  wHOmi  mt  amctimt  vhlch  bmjt  aac  ba  aatf aniaai  bf  tbe  fapU,  «v«a  if  b«  ukca  cka  tvadUe 
lartatf  tbaau 

Tba  priadpte  ambodiad  la  ltUcr*i  Coaiaeddoa  Paaar  it  tial  tba  mil  aa4  aoi  tha  taachar,  abaO  catvcai 
Iba  eaaiMiliiaa.  At  the  baa4  af  tba  paga  b  a  ubla  af  aaafaa,  ralai  aad  laars  vUcb  aia  HaMa  lo  ba  aq^ao 
tad.  aaca  apprapriacdjr  aaaibarad  ar  lattarad.  Tba  waii  af  tba  taacbar  it  ta  aadailiaa  or  baackct  tba 
Ibaltjr  va«4a,  aai  piaca  la  tba  aaffia  a  tf aibal  vbicb  tbal  diiact  tba  aapU  ta  tba  froaar  Itaai  la  tba  tabk. 
Tbaa  tba  aaail  caa,  at  bb  laltaia,  axaaiiaa  aad  aaalyaa  tba  friadfia  viabtad,  aad  Mafca  tba  ■■eitaary 
conactlaa.  Tbat  ba  iaavkablf  bacaaMt  tacbalcalljr  aad  tbafa^Mr  wUlar  wilb  tba  laqotiw.iwai  aT  tte 
Baglltb  Laagaafa. 

At  a  tl»a-aaviag  lavaatiaa  for  tba  taacbar^k  b  aaat  faayattaal^ baiidai  radadag  caayadtlaa  tm  am  aniarff 


Tbiaa  tiirkt*-^  Fint  larias**  ••Ka.  Twa**  aad  •^Na.  Tbiaa**«-4aiclf  bMMd,  araiacaMag  aa  rtbarfwrir 
Tba  tablN  aia  aaalljr  friatad  at  tba  baad  af  laiga  abaata  af  laitar  papar,  piopailr  niad  witb  htmm  aad  lai 

"^  I.  THE  FIRST  SERIES 

la  iataadad  fer  tadi  baglaaan  la  tba  Ait  of  Coaipealtioa  at  mzj  ba  nrdcat  la  paaaaaablp,  1 
tba  aia  af  eapltab,  ate.,  ate.  Itt  pfapar  aia  will  prevaat  tba  papU  fton  fiJUag  lata  babita  af  i 
tba  acaiat  afhtila  £udu  wbidi  an  aaaj  ta  acqain  bat  dlflcah  ta  Buad. 

11.  THE  SECOND  SERIES 

Ravlavi  tba  gtaatar  pdata  af  tba^-it  aad  atiaadt  la  taiactiaa  af  vacda,  | 


III.  THE  THIRD  SERIES. 

Wkbaat  tegattiag  tba  anan  canactad  la  tba  drtf  aad  mcw^,  bat  lalaiaaca  ta  Rbatarial  rafiacmaaa  aad  da* 
gaaea,  aad  tba  caUlvatlaa  af  tba  Tarjr  batt  atjla  of  Aaltbad  Bagibb  Co«paiitlaa. 

Prioe,  per  tiiiire.  by  Czpremr, 60  Cents. 

Bpeoimen  Bbeet  by  Mail,  Prepaid, 6 

J.  W.  SOHEBMEBHOBN  &  G0.|  Publishers, 

4M  BMOOMX  8T,,  N^w  ToHh 

WATSON'S  MANUAL  OF  CALISTHENICS. 


If  caatilM  aa  axtaadad  aad  rarfad  caana  af  pbjdcal  asarebai,  wlAtmt  g^mrtamu  t^a  JwtmmnonBm 
aaibracat  att  aaadfel  diraetlaBt,  falat  aad  axplaaatlaat  Ibr  lattracton  aad  ra^  vltb  aactloai  aa  phoacdei 
aad  laapiririon  Tbraagbaat  tba  boak  tba  axaicbat  ara  amagad  la  accacdaaea  witb  waH-kaava  priadpka 
af  aaataax,  ^jnlologj  aad  bjrgiaaa.  Tbaj  bava  baaa  tbaraagbljr  tettad  la  aar  tcboolt,  aacaiiag  tba  bapfdac 
leiato.  Tbaia  ciafdaat,  pcactbad  babliaalijr  aad  aaaigaticalljr,  caaaoi  Ail  ta  jidd  ta  xoaib  gnea,  agffitf, 
•applaaaia,  a  laadjr  baad,  at  wall  at  labatt  baaltb,  aoUd  ttrtagtb,  aad  powar  af  aadoiaaca.  AlaMtt  aaj 
acbod-naai  ar  pailor  wU  taflca  for  tba  azaidtat.  Far  tbata  vba  viab  ta  aia  tba  plaaa  ta  aallfca  tba  axcf. 
dtat,  tbaia  ara  tararal  piaeat  af  aiaalc  prtparad  bf  tba  batt  Buatan. 

Tba  bade  b  prolbtalf  aad  rlcbij  iUattratad  fhaa  ariglaal  daalgat.  It  b  priatad  oa  tapariar  tiaiad  paper, 
aadbaoadlabattitjrla.  A  rarlawar  anitat  t  *' Tbb  b  tba  moat  abbarata  aad  tatblactaiy  attempc  jet  aa^ 
ta  applj  pfactlcalljr  ta  adacatiaaal  parpatat  tba  great  tratbt  af  pbjdalogjr,  ralatiag  ta  pbjrdcd  ealiaa  aad 
tniaiag.  Tba  wark  bat  addaallj  baaa  praparad  by  aaa  wba  b  caaadaat  9f  tba  laqalremaatt  af  tbe  learaer, 
aad  bat  atadiad  tba  aaat  afactaal  waj  of  aiaatlag  aad  aappljlag  tbaau  Ta  tbata  la  aatbadty,  vbata  iaia. 
aaca  woald  ba  aiactaal  la  piaeatlag  tba  drcalatiaa  of  tbb  baak.  It  bacaaMt  a  pealtba  datj  ta  ta  do  bfOfcrf 
•aaat  la  tbdr  power.  AB  wIm  bava  tba  pbjdcal  wdfitra  af  tba  baauw  raca  at  baait,  aad  aadaniaad  bow 
powarian  tbrlatdlact  b  ta  caataad  agalatt  tba  bardca  aft  feobb  aad  aaudatad  ftame,  ara  cqaalljr  lateraned 
'  laltiteacblagt,aadaB«warabla,aaeblabbawa9bifa,bawaTartauttltba,lartbacaataqa«  aefacgieci- 
lagtbaau** 

Coplat  lor  axaadaatiaa  wll  ba  mallad  oa  lacdpt  of  |f  .oo. 

J.  W.  SCflCRHERHORN  &  C0.|  Publishers,  430  BroonikiSL,H.T. 


THE    GE06RAPHIGAL    REVIEW. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  8CHERMBRH0RN  &  CO. 

HtTc  in  preparation  the  First  Numbrr  of 

To  be  Condneted  bj  Ber.  Prot  W.  L.  GAGE, 

^nrhete  labon  as  tlio  biograpkor  of  Cam.  Rirm,  and  tbe  interpreter  of  Ids  Wiitings,  are  snflicient  flTi4«ic« 
of  Ids  fitness  for  this  nndertaking. 

The  object  of  the  GKKnAFBiaAi  Rtynw  it  to  familiarize  the  American  Teachers  and  the  better  instrncted 
classes  of  readers  with  the  latest  rssoits  of  Geographical  Exploration.  The  pages  of  Petennann*s  Mitth*i» 
iumgfH,  Koner*s  Z*itukH/ifur  Erdkundty  AmiuUti  dts  F^fOfts,  and  other  leading  Joamals  conducted  in  the 
intcreft  of  this  Science,  will  be  freely  drawn  npon.  Maps,  ifiostradve  of  recent  discoveries,  will  be  iatrodocoA 
^rhcn  thejr  majr  eontrf  bate  to  the  b^er  andcistanding  of  the  snblect.  Articles  from  American  Geographers 
vrilt  form  an  interesting  featue  of  the  work.  The  entire  plan  and  execution  of  the  enterprise  will,  it  is  ho^ed, 
BuUce  it  an  Indispensable  anxiUarr  to  all  progreisire  Tcachen. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  REVIEW  win  be  issued  in  MOSTBLT  Pakts  of  ii  pages,  at  a  snbKdpdott 
fried  of  Tbmmm  D9LUMM  PIS  Ainrvii  in  advance.    Subscripdon  books  are  now  open. 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  SnOOMS  BXBMET,  Svw  Tvrh. 

OUR     WORLD; 

Or,    First    Hiessons    in    Greograpb^r, 

BY  MISS   MARY  L.  HALL. 

CONTAINS    TWELVE    PAGES    OP    MAPS,    PRINTED    IN    COLORS,    AND    NUMEROUS 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8nuM  quarto,  116  pp.    Trice  90  oetsif  • 

This  book  Is  cerdlaUjr  recommended  bjr  manjr  prominent  edncators.  Prof.  Gimai  B.  Ixiiwni 
•ajsofiti 

^  The  author  has  leaned  how  to  teach  {  she  lores  and  undentands  children,  STmpathlses  with  their 
wants,  and  knows  how  to  interest  tlMm.  and  to  gain  and  keep  their  atteadon.    The  language  she  uses  is 

addressed  to  their  imariaadoa  and  cunodty,  and  slngularij  well  adapted  to  their  eapadty. ' 

^  So  interesting  is  this  Dttle  book,  and  so  wisely  chosen  in  the  substance  of  the  lessons^  that  It  would  be  n 
blessing  to  pnpUs  and  teachers  wherever  it  should  be  used." 

Copies  for  ncamlnadon  will  be  sent  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  6o  cents. 

SAMUEL  F.  NICHOLS,  Publisher, 

4a  WAsaiiroxoy  at.,  JBotton. 

"AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE." 

Rewards  reduced  to  a  Ufiefiil  and  Perfect  System* 

. ct  of  an  accurate  register  of  deportment  and  scholarship  in  promoting  a  hea^,    , 

JL  ladoa  and  scholarir  pride.  Is  acknowledged  by  all.  Yet  such  a  register  Is  rarely  kept.  Teachers  generalljr 
have  not  dme  to  record  each  recitation  as  it  occurs.    Otlier  dudes  crowd  upon  them  so  that  the  recordmust  be 


fpHB  good  eftct  of  an  accurate  register  of  deportment  and  scholarship  In  promoting  a  heahhy  spirit  of  e 

■    • ' '     registerli        "    *  -      - 

rowd  up< 
neglected  for  the  dme,  and  afterwards  made  up  firom  memory.    Perfect  accuracy  being  Impossible  in  such 
cases,  tmJUnut  Im  tJu  r«»rd  It  wtmktntd^  mtd  lit  wurmlfirety  In  a  gruu  dtrrtt^  htt. 

The  AIDS  secure  the  good  results  oi  accurate  records  a^j  reports,  widi  less  expense  of  dme  and  labor, 
and  also  an  acdre  parentallnterest  naturally  awakened  by  a 'system  of  dally  reports. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  la  rarious  wavs.  The  following  is  convenient :  In  the  morning  give  each  pupil 
a  Card,  (five  merits  represendng  a  ftrftct  ^«/,)  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  fldlure  in  recitation, 
SINGLE  MERITS  and  HALF  MERITS  are  for  pnpUs  who  (all  to  retain  dieir  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy 
of  MM«  credit.  Five  Cards  held  by  any  pupU  are  exchanged  for  a  CH  BCK,  (as  Meriu,)  represendng  a  perfect 
ftAMf  With.  Four  Checks  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  represendng  one  hundred 
Merits,  or  a  perfect  Mmdt,  These  Certificates  bear  the  pttpil*s  name  and  are  signed  by  dke  teacher.  The 
ttunber  held  shows  the  pupii*s  standing  in  SchooL 

If  a  PRIZE  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  seaden,  there  can  be  no  mistake  In  determining  to  whom 
hbetenpi  and  the  dedsion  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhlbidng  the  Cards  and  Certificates  received,  no 
soipicion  oi  favoritism  can  arise. 

The  AIDS  are  neat  in  design,  and  are  beandfcUy  printed  in  t&e  BEST  Colors.  The  Ceidflcates  are 
prises  which  children  will  adnurc  and  cherish.  The  Single  MeriU  and  Half  Merits  are  printed  on  card- 
board t  the  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  limes.  This  makes  the  mem 
very  cheap.  The  AIDS  are  put  up  in  sets  or  ffOO*  there  being  So  CERTIFICATES,  lao  CHECKS,  lOO 
CARDS,  and  loo  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HALF  MERITS.    Price  per  set,  $1.15.    By  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &C0.,  PubUshers, 

'  480  BnOOMJB  STBSJBT,  ITcw  rorJb* 
ir  Send  Jbr  our  compUU  List  of  Sooks^  M<K?9t  Charts  and  ^hool  Merehandiae. 


HEW  PATEHT  IHK  WELLS  FOR  8(fflOOL& 


F(f.  1  rcprewnti  top  t1«w  of  cover ;  1  top  liaw  of  well  wKhont  eoTer    S,  boitom  of  cover :  4,  odn  «r  < 

— .. .  ^  _  j^  cover.    The  Ink  Well  (ft)  ia  inMrted  Into  deek  thronirli  bole  bored  for  Um 

n  sarfeee  of  desk,  and  Is  leeared  in  piece  bj  sereere  in  oonntereank  boloe. 


F<f.  1  represent!  top  t 
C  well  eompVete ;  6.  key  I 
•e  thet  tbe  unce  rents  on 


VS^ 


bAT*  liAMdt  <u  swu  In  Jij^,  &rki  h.iB  -^i.-i  tu^'i  L^iJ  ihfi-(!jjfb  tt^.r 


well  bM  on  its  enter  edice  •  lip,  wbieb  elonc  resU  on  desk,  leevinc  space  wiibln  belew  Interior  pert  mt  I 

■iLi  «  '  !  flfiTi'Ti  ;,:      .     ;    "   _  "        ■      ''  '^11  lower  side  of  cover  may  frcelv  iooT«.    

.  _      ,         ci^  Uvge  enonffh  to  admit  tbeai  freely  !■  ■■BM 

of  w«IL  (ai  In  23.    Frt'Qi  ihttp*  Apcriiirfi  fitLctt'J,  {xifh^n t r I m  1 1 ^  la  opposite  dlrectfone,  curved  aloto.  jvaft  wii* 


exeelleneea  of  the  beat  wdto  imw  te  i 
toe  for  tbe  ooWt  wbloh  eaa  oal j  b«  i 


vnQiifti  lo  Kilo**  nseki  oJ"  ttim  to  pui  rmij^    Ui v^r  «^i-<^  r^  thret)  alolf  bave  oltirht  IncHaMioii  downwavd  f 
apciiiiTFi,  *a  ihut  ns  corer  14  turri*d  1  H#  bca<li  af  piint<  ^  '  (od  MaiM*  laoUned  enrfceei,  mad  4*mm  « 

f|<)^^|ir  ii|»oii)  wfU,  I'Q  w>Mrti  k  Oil  U^kiMj.    0>rrr  \*  •' ■  mj  (Ply.  6). 

Thi*  Tii?w  ir«l|  k*  *>fnpl(t.  aai'J  whik  It  ^Qntainf  il  "  -     .       — 

Tim*A\r»  the  dv^HiP  of  Ji[l.     Ul.  Wt  h«vt  ft  ^j««t  Ami,  Pi 
vlih  the  feflf-  vi^i^  •houl^  be  kept  bj  the  ieAch«r  vr  ;tr!i=tiiJ9r. 

^   Th«  vvll  liieir,  afTtfr  tMtujt  f^iMteeieit  b^  two  c^nnniAti  Kfvwa,  never  need  be  reoBon 
OlIj  l>*(Frff  rcmove^j  for  flmnlriT,  wlilrHi  cnn  b«  ^on^  bf  mvcmrlnf  tbe  cap  with  tbe  key. 

M-  It  wTil  nrji  [Tvt  cfti  of  ofil»r,— iij  ki  ilrapliriif  of  iiTTatL^aent  tbere  is  no  Uainc  to  eonod*.    It  « 
boTvl  ^nd  it'll  I  the  knk^  anij  r^mmi  tu  ivrrfiFot  And  ^owl  by  ih*  pvolla. 

4il».  It  cea  he  u«d  lu  ih«  b&lsi  laade  for  mbflf  wvUs^    iib,  li  Is  e~ 


Px^e  of  Ink  Wells  per  doxen,  $3.50 ;  Keys  fiv  eamay  no  ebmn^Ob 
HSNST  M.  8HIRW00D,  107  Monoi  8TBm,  CmcAOO*  III. 
J.  W.  SOHBBMSBEOBN  ft  00.,  4S0  BBOon  Stbiit,  Nxw  Tmk. 

Tbex  ■»■•&«(»«  and  sell  H««T]r  Plain  Oilmam  Fonts  or  Ink  Hfeils,  par  dona.  ^90; 
Japanned  Govera  for  same,  fl  A0|  Brass  Oovers,  very  neat  and  elefaat,  ft  9I9» 

EiU'8  fiKEAT  GE0L06ICAL  CHART, 

8i26  6ft  Sin.  by  Sftp  finely  engraved  ^d  inperbly  oolored, 

JExblbtts  tbe  ord«'  In  wbieb  tba  sneoessive  strata  of  rocks  are  arraairsd,  and  tbe  ebaraeterlstie  fbenfls  vbiek 
bave  malnlj  afforded  the  kev  to  tbis  arrangement.  It  rives  tbe  appearance  tbat  wonld  be  preeenied  If  •  eee> 
tlon  were  made  from  the  surface  towards  tbe  eeotre  of  the  earth,  expocinc  the  edges  of  the  different  teyera.  II 
is.  In  fliet.  sneh  repreeentation  as  maj  be  seen  In  tbe  banks  of  mane  ilvert,  as  ibe  Nisfar*,  or  la  iha  bigb 
rock  V  cliffs  of  the  lake  or  oosan  sboree,  oolv  it  is  much  more  extended. 

This  beantifnl  chart  was  prepared  br  Professor  Hall,  tbat  It  mtebt  render  a  study  w  dellgbtAri  ia  IImI( 
and  so  practical  I J  neefnl,  more  extraslvelj  introdneod,  and  more  easilv  understood. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  these  charts  wore  produced  firom  the  Utbofrapbie  stooea.  Tba  sobaeriben  ha«» 
for  Bale  a  few  of  them,  fresh  and  perfect. 

Price,  Monnted  on  Clotb  and  Boltera,  flS  00;  Wholeaala  prka,  Ibr  Teaebers $19  00 

Kay  to  UaU'sOeolofical  Chart....... TT^.....* 100 

J.  W.  BOHIgRiraRHORK  h  00.,  480  BBOon  Strpt,  Kgw  Ywx 

The  Novelty  Microscope. 

Patbmtid  Mat  24,  1864. 

For  the  ezMniotUon  of  LIVING  INSECTS  thii  ia  ftr 
■nperior  to  %nj  other  flrlaae,  es  it  oouflnee  them  withia 
the  iocns  during  the  examinBtion,— feet  op  or  down,  ■• 

?roa  plea»e.  It  is  also  aaitable  for  exatnioinff  floven, 
eavea,  aced,  cloth,  wool,  minerala,  the  akin,  &o.,  being 
adapted  to  a  greater  Tariety  of  purpoaea  than  any  other 
glana  ever  invented. 

Price  $9.  Sent  by  mail,  poata^  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  prioe;  or  with  Twelve  beaauftu  mounted  Ob;eoli 
adapted  to  iu  use  for  $d.Ms 

J.  W,  SCHEEIQERHOBH  &  CO^t 

430  Broomo  Street,  New  Toxkt 


Professor  FISCHER'S  NEW  LATIN  BOOK. 

BETIBED  EDITION. 

oP-A-n-T  I,   DF»on.    :BEioiisr3srEii=is, 

WILL  BE  READY  DECEMBER  Mth. 
'  This  book  will  brine  tboot  the  long  lalkod  of  **f«?aiadoa  **  ia  tho  ttodjr  of  Lttia  lb  Americma  Scbooli. 
It  preteatt  a  NEW  mcraod  offtadjriag  Latin,  which  it  aeither  **  a  eopjr  of  oar  own  prevlotu  methods,  nor  aa 
Improre^  edition  of  the  method  prevailing  in  Germaar.**    It  does  aot  cUIm  to  opea  np  a  **  Royal  road  to 
I.earaiair,**  nor  wlE  it  rleld  a  pettiect  kaowledge  of  Latia  ia  **  tiz  easy  loMoas.** 

It  wUI  aid  die  popil  t»ao|aire  the  Latia  Laagnage  hj  the  noet  tuturtl  method  ponlble,  ^  thort  of  hoar- 
las  It  tpokea  ia  the  Foram,  or  at  the  baths  of  Aadant  Rome.**     ' 

Retail  Price,  $1.15.    Wholesale  Price  (to  Teaehen)  %\xa.    SpodaaB  ftr  esamiaatfon,  ptepaid,  hf 

■MlL$I/)Ob 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  BBOOMB  ST.,  New  Torh, 

A/rONEY   RETURNED  in  full,  if,  after  a  few  days* 

•^^'*'  ose  of*  GODFRElTS  CATARRH  REMEDY**  its  effects  are  unsatisActofT.  $5  a  box— fcv  ra^ 
^Ir«  more.  It  is  the  prescriptioa  cf  one  of  the  most  eminent  ProTcasors  and  Surgeons  ia  the  United  Statca, 
•ad  la  known  to  be  a  sdeatlfie,  safe  and  svccessfci  remedy.  Occasionally  a  case  may  pass  into  the  incwaUa 
■ttfe  for  isaa  was  bom  to  die— bot  that  aone  may  bo  imposed  on,  the  abore  offer,  agreeable  to  the  priated 
autement  oa  each  box,  is  made.  It  Is  not  claimed  that  this  remedy  cores  ereiything,  aor  consnmption,  bnt 
it  la  claimed  to  be  sa.'e  and  efficient  ia  the  aire  of  Catarrh  of  the  head,  nose,  ftc.  Eztraragant  testimonials 
aft  not  given,  bat  the  feDowlBg  phrases  wed  by  correspondents  aot  readily  led  away,  show  that  it  is  a  lamedy 
or  ml  valne  in  a  troablesome,  offtenslve  and  threatening  malady.  **  The  flnt  box  has  done  good  j  we  want 
•aether.**  *«  It  did  me  ranch  good.**  **  It  Is  diflbsive  and  eflectnal.**  **  My  soa  Is  gctUng  on  nicely,  and  is 
•faaost  wen.**  **  Yonr  Catarrh  Remedy  Is  helping  mei  send  some  more.**  ««  Bxprem  me  |ao  worth  { the  irM 
box  has  really  fone  my  daaghtor  mnch  good.**  Sold  by  P.  C.  GODFREY,  oaly  at  No.  |  Usioh  Saviu, 
N«w  Yorifc. 


THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH 

Is  devoted  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  and  the  LAWS  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  It  wiU  1 
remedies  for  sickness  aad  disease,  and  show  how  many  of  the  ^^ills  that  flesh  Is  hdr  to**  may  be  pre- 
veatod,  and  it  will  direct  especial  attention  to  the  mental,  moral  aad  phjrslcal  training  of  chlUren,  so  that 
they  may  have  soand  minds  In  strong  bodies.  We  beUeve  many  years  may  be  added  to  life  by  as  observance 
of  the  Dietetic  aad  Physiological  laws.  We  hare  faith  in  haman  progress,  and  look  Ibrwaid  to  a  fetnre,  aot 
ftr  distant,  that  shall  develop  the  most  peifect  types  of  manhood.  Men  of  the  highest  cnltore  and  national 
feme  have  been  engaged  to  assist  as  !•  this  woilc,  among  whom  we  will  mention— 
HORACE  GREELEY, 

ALFRED  fi.  STREET, 

Prof.  RUFU8  KINQ  BROWNE.  

Rby.  henry  ward  BEBCHERp 

MOSES  OOrr  TYLER,(or  London,) 
Baar.  YOUMANS» 

RsT.  E.  H.  CflAPIN, 
Bbt.  Db.  JOHN  MARSH,  THEODORE  TILTON, 

Rbt.  O.  B.  FROTHTNGHAM,  WM.  H.  BURLEIGH, 

F.  T.  BARNUM,  Db.  J.  B.  SNODGRASS, 

F.  a  PERKINS,  (Editor  of  The  Galaxy).  Db.  DIO  LEWIS, 

Db.  DIXON,  (Editor  ol  The  Sca^), 
Fbof.  T.  F.  LEONARD, 

GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY, 
Db.  M.  L.  HOLBROOS; 
A.  L.  WOOD,  M.  D., 

Db.  E.  P.  MILLER,    

Db.  J.  G.  WEBSTER,  Bto. 

Back  Mmbcr  win  contalaspaelflc  dliwtloM  fer  the  hove  tiaatmeat  af  the  prevailing  diseases  of  tho  •••- 
••a,  aad  wia  save  ssany  times  Its  cost  In  doctor*s  fees. 

It  coatalas  4t  pages  af  Baaliy  pilolod  auutar,  and  is  affbrded  at  the  very  low  priea  of 

M  F£B  ANNUM-aO  C£NTS  P£B  NUMBKR. 

HILLEQi  WOOD  A  CO^  Ro.  15  Laight  SL,  Hew  Tork. 

CAHTAlSIRS  WARTBD. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


I  GOODBIOFS  CHILD'S  UIHTED  STATSa 

Frioe— feUfl,  60  eaois;  vbolesala^  4&  tatk 

n.  BEBABD'S  imiTED  STATSa-to  1866. 
m  TOKGFS  ANGIEFr  EIST0B7. 

Piioo-ntail,  f  1.25;  viudenle,  M 


I. 

GOODRICH'S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

■  dedgned  as  the  first  book  of  History  for  children.  It  has  lon^  been  a  Ikvoitte^  ■ 
has  a  wonderftilly  extenstre  demand.  The  aothor^  style  of  namlioD  is  interofltLi^  m 
his  anecdotes  are  most  happy.  The  irnstrations  are  nncommoa  and  iniiweaslTfL  n 
bo<^  is  Just  the  right  slae  lor  Primarians. 

IL 

BERARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IS  a  12mo  Tolnme  of  SOS  pages,  most  tasteftally  tllostraied.  It  is  written  la  a  itjle  vlid 
cannot  fhil  to  interest  and  instmct  the  pnplU  <*Tbe  anthor  is  a  graceftil  and  tM 
writer,  with  rare  skill  in  condensation."  In  this  book  the  current  of  events  are  &!loi« 
down  to  the^reaent  time.  A  reviewer  says,  **  it  is  gratifying  to  make  the  aoqoafaitaMi 
of  an  historian  whose  statements  are  fiicts,  and  «ho  calls  tlmigs  by  their  right  nana' 

YONGE'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
MAHOMETAN  CONQUEST. 

The  stady  of  Andent  History  has  been  too  generally  neglected  in  oar  sdKwls,  becs« 
oooks  on  the  subject  have  hitherto  been  too  laige,  containing^ masses  of  dry  and  nnmttf 
esting  details.  Miss  7onge,  the  well-known  anthor  of  '« The  Heir  of -Bedcly^e,"  bi 
provMed  a  remedy  fai  the  publication  ot  her  Landmarks  of  History. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  bring  together  the  events  most  necessary  to  be  remembem 
In  ancient  histoiy,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  and  coarse  of  th 
*' Changing  Empires"  of  classical  times.  In  the  space,  It  has  been  impossible  to  ^ 
much  detaU.  When  anecdotes  have  been  introduced,  they  are  such  as  lead  to  the  beus 
comprehenslott  of  l^e  characters  and  ways  of  thmkino"  of  the  great  men  of  old. 

The  Ptyle  of  the  book  Is  pleasant,  and  will  create  a  desire  for  larger  historical  woite 
It  must  b^get  an  earnest  love  tor  the  study  of  history.  Its  Ihsclnating  infiaenoes  «9 
draw  the  young  beyond  the  traahy  novels  of  the  dav,  and  create  a  lasting  tasle  to 

Krofltable  readmg.  As  a  text-book  fbr  the  study  or  history,  a  re&rence-book  ibrtbi 
ame  or  school  library,  or  even  a  class  reading-book,  this  volume  will  prove  acceptabfe 


Copies  of  the  above  named  books  wHl  be  mailed^  prepaid,  lor  examination  wKI  i 
view  to  introduction,  at  the  fbllowing  rates:  Child's  U.  S.  50  cents;  Beranl'B  C.& 
$1.00;  Yonge's  Ancient  History,  $1.00. 

When  orlered  in  quantities,  tor  introduction  or  Jlrtt  oae  m  schools,  Hiey  itfSL  bestf 
by  express  at  one  half  the  retail  prices. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  J.  W.  SCHERHERHORR  A  CO., 

2^0.  26  aouih  Sixih  8L,  Philadelphia*  PubiisherSv 

Jfo.  430  Broome  ^^.iireisri  ^ 


Be  tdMh  the  number  of  (tie  Stan  ;  and  eallefli  ttm^ 
•U  bj  their  uuuee.''~PsjkUc  cxlvlL,  4. 


A  HOVABLB 

^lattispliew  at  tUt  ^mm 

AT   EVERY   MINUTE. 

BY  H£NBY  WHITALL. 

BKDia  ▲ 

Z>XB£CIOBT  OF  THB  8XABBT  EEA7SSS. 

To  Aatronomy  what  a  Map  la 

to  Oeography— the  Key  that  onlocka 

the  ll>'aterles  In  the  Changing,  nrma- 

ment     It  U  the  else  of  a  10-lnch  OeleeUal 

Olobe,  and  aa  much  better  aa  It.ia  cheaper. 

Two  kiada,  one  having  the  Ck>natelIationa 

beaatifally  painted  like  the  01ob«a.  tha 

other  aa  mneh  like  the  aky  aa  poet ible. 

The  Stara  white,  on  a  deep  bloa- 

black  ground. 

Frie$  ^f  tacK,  $3.00.     Th%  tvao,  $&O0l 


Thia  Planiaphere  ia  now  in  nee  in  many  of  the  Sohooli.  Semlxtariea  and  CoHegea  throughout  the 
TTnitod  Statca.  The  Teacher  or  the  ABtronomical  Observer  who  wanta  to  "convert  vuan  into  iidereal 
ti:nc.  to  within  a  very  small  fraction  or  a  minute,"  la  asked  to  examine  the  Planiaphere,  before  he  paja 
tvoux  Three  to  Five  Hundred  DoUara  for  a  aidereal  dook. 

BigTdand  School^  WcrcuUrt  Man, 

**  I  IwT*  Hied  Mr.  WhIUII'a  FlmlsplMr*  In  mr  seboel  for  ••▼•ml  y«nn,  SBd-Mii  t^aek  mors  of  tlM  SUrnr  Baavrni  fmm  It  te 
«■!•  AKf,  Pm,Xk  I  CM  IB  •  J9mr  from  m/  titlMr  C«l«tU«l  AtUs,  iU^  or  Olob«  I  bsTO  m^vamUL  O.  B.  BUCIXJALF,  PcIocIimI." 

Mr.  Whitall  haa  many  aimilar  teatimoniala  from  the  ilrat  Ednoatora  and  aoientlflo  men  In  the  country. 
Bold  for  the  Proprietor  by 

J.  W.  SGHEEMEEnOEN  &  CO.,  430  Broome  St.,  Hew  York. 

THE  WOOD-LAWN  CEMETERY,        ^ 

FOR  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 
Contalna  over  800*  acres,  and  la  aituated  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Ballroad  at  Wood-Lawn  Statfnm 
It  ia  reached  by  Ballroad  from  Twenty-Sixth  and  Forty-Second  strceta,  and  is  distant  seven  miles  from 
the  Central  Park,  two  miles  from  Kingsbridge,  two  mUes  and  a  half  from  Fordham,  and  four  miles  from 
Yonkera.  and  is  thus  eaaUy  accessible  by  carriages  and  by  rail-cara.  Trains  leave  Twenty-sixth  street 
Depot  r>r  Wood-town  at  9.15  and  10.00  A.  M.,  and  at  2.30  P.  M.;  returning,  leave  Wood-Lawn  at  12.60  aad 
6.03  P.  M.  I>e8criptive  pamphlete,  maps,  etc.,  fOmlahed  at  the  oiAce,  62  EAST  TWENTY  -  SULXa 
8XBEET,  oppoaita  the  Harlem  BaUroad  Office,  or  by  the  Superintendent  on  the  gxounda. 


m^ TJ  S*r  E3  El  S - 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH.  President. 
LTTCIUS  HOPKIKS.  Treaaurec. 
CALEB  &  KNEVALS. 
HUGH  N.  CAMP, 
DAVID  HOADLEY, 
AUGUSTUS  SGHELLb 

Offloe,  62  Eaat  Twenty-Sixth  Straet 


ABSALOM  PETERS,  Ylee-Preaident 
JABfES  D.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
CHABLBS  CBABY, 
HORACE  F.  CLABK. 
BENJ.  W.  BONNEY. 
SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

WILLIAM  OLIFT,  Comptroller. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S   STEEL  PENS, 

OF   THE    OLD    STANDARD    QUALITY. 

fJoasPH 
GiLLOTT, 
WAMUirrjcn. 

Or  t)escriptlYe  Name  and  Designating  Nambor. 


SECOND  SERIES,  Rangiiig  from  No.  700  to  No.  761. 

fJOBEPB 
GlLLOXT, 
BmUINOHAlC 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  also  with  Designating  Numbers. 
For  Sale  b7  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91  John  Street,  New  Tork. 

HEMBY    OWEN,    SouB    AoBilZi 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

JUST    I?XJBLISHEI>. 


BB AWING  FROM  OBJECTS.—A  Manual  for  Teachers  €tnd 

PapUi  of  Common  Schooli.    Bj  PraT.  Jou  GOOMMV,  of  MJcUgma  Sute  Normal  School.    Half ' * 

hmU  410.,  54  ptfok    Pfice,  45  centf. 

This  work  U  %n  attempt  to  present  a  torlat  of  practical  DtrnwU^  Lioai,  aoiloA  to  tho  capoddai  of 

IntdUgtiu  pnplU  in  tiie  Common  Schoolc 

CHBISTIAX  ETHICS;  or.  The  Science  oflHOt;.  ^y  Joseph  Aldb^ 

D.D.  ZX.D.    Cloth,  iimo^  170  pagoi.    Pfko,$i.is. 

The  daaign  of  the  Author  hat  been  to  ftimish  am  gtonootaiy  and  Practical  Tozi-Book  o«  BtUea^  an  aa 
aU  la  the  Normal  cdacatioa  of  the  jouaf. 

OUTLINES  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  TEACHIN€f,  : 

pared  for  Teaehert  and  Parenti.    Mj  W.  N.  Hailmaat  A.  M.,  with  aa  latiodnction  hj  J.  If . 
oott,  LL.D.    Cloth,  iimo.,  160  pngci.    Pike,  liwoow 
N.B«-4infio  co^eft  of  the  above  will  bo  uatito  aajr  addrem,  bj  aMif,  oft  receipt  of  piieoa  laai  na<_ 
AOdrm  th$  PUbliMKen, 

IVI80N,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  A  CO^ 

NEW  tore: 

OUR    GYMNASTIC    APPARATUS 

BnBAOM  vailetict  which  aflbrd  the  most  and  beat  exerdset  aad  aujr  bo  aaed  with  #|aal  ftdlitf  ia  tba  kmm 

or  la  opea  air,  and  bj  all  pcitont,  indlTidoallj  or  in  da&Ms. 

It  ii  made  of  well-teaaoncd  wood,  vamished,  and  well  poOahod.   Dnmb-beOa  and  Indian  Clnbo  ofe  aaDaBf 
ie  of  maple,  beech  or  birch )  Wanda,  of  white  aah )  Hand-ilngt,  of  chen/,  birch,  or  mahocaaj. 


The  Wand  has  eight  plain,  equal  faces.    It  it  aeven-cighths  inch  thick  lor  aua  aad 
fborths  inch  for  bojrs  and  girls.    Price  |o  cents }  with  metalUc  balls,  75  ccata. 

yrhere  arc  fow  slses  of  Dnmb-bella.    Nos.  1  and  a  are  Intended  for  bojps  and  glrbf  No.  ]  for 
fOBth;  No.  4  for  men.    Price,  per  pair,  of  Nos.  t  and  l,  60  ccms|  of  Nos.  |  aad  4,  75  cents. 

There  are  eight  siscs  of  ladlaa  Clubs  j  four  of  long  doba,  and  four  of  short  ones.    Nos.  i  and  a  ave  Ar 
women  and  jouth  |  Nos.  |  and  4  far  men.    Price  of  Oabs,  per  pair,  $1.75  to  $6.oa 

Two  sixes  of  Hand«rinp  atfhid  wiffidcnt  Tariet/.    No.  i  is  for  boja  aad  giibj  No.  a  loraca  aad  w««hu 
Price,  per  pair,  75  ceats. 

Teachcn  are  iavitod  to  call  aad  esamlae  this  apparatai. 

J.  W.  SHERHERHORH  &  CO.,  Manalkcturers, 

480  BUOOim  STBBUT,  Kem  Tm*. 

The  Publications  and  School  Merchandise 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CONPANY, 

430  nnOOMJB  BTBJSXT,  KJBW  TOnK, 

Uay  be  obtained  through  the   leading  Bookteiters  of  the  United  StatM. 
Thoso  aamed  below  are  expected  to  keep  coailaatlj  aa  head  A  PULL  STOCKa 
B.  B.  BANCROFT  ft  CO.,  Saa  Fraadsco,  CalUbrala. 

HENDRICKS  ft  POTTBR,  419  CUver  St.,  St.  Lovia,  Ma. 

SPEAKMAN  ft  PROCTOR,  6  Castom  Hoose  Place,  Chicago,  ML 
SUBL0ON  ft  CONNOR,  Atlaata,  Ceorfia. 
B.  MALLON,  Sanmaah,  Ceorfia. 

I.  A.  BANCROFT  ft  CO.,  411  Arch  SC,  PWIaMpUa,  Ihu 
|.  L.  BAMMBTT,  17 aad  19  Biattle St^  Pnnia, 
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PEDAGOGICAL  LAW. 

▲RTicLK  yn. 

The  Law  aa  to  Religion  in  Schools. — Concluded. 

SEC.  1.  Maryland. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worship  God  in 
snch  manner  as  he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him,  and  aU  persons 
are  equally  entitled  to  protection  in  their  religions  liberty ;  wherefore,  no 
person  otight  by  any  law  to  be  molested  in  his  person  or  estate  on  account 
of  his  religious  persuasion  or  profession,  or  for  his  religious  practice,  unless 
tinder  color  of  religion  any  man  shall  disturb  the  good  order,  peace,  or 
safety  of  the  State,  or  shall  infringe  the  laws  of  morality,  or  injure  others 
in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious  rights  ( Con^.  of  3£d.,  B.  of  R.,  art.  38). 
No  other  test  or  qualification  ought  to  be  required  on  admission  to  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit,  than  such  oath  of  office  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
this  constitution  or  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  declar8.tion  of  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  if  the  party  shall  profess  to  be  a  Jew, 
the  declaration  shall  be  of  his  belief  in  a  future  state  qfreioards  and 
punishments  {Id,,  art.  84).  In  order  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  spirit  of 
these  constitutional  provisions,  every  teacher  in  Maryland  should  be  a 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  or,  at  least,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Persons  who  do  not  so  believe,  should  not  be  licensed, 
or  if  any  are  already  licensed,  their  licenses  should  be  revoked.  The  ex- 
aminers in  this  State  may  very  properly  inquire  whether  the  candidates  for 
licenses  believe  in  the  Christian  religion  or  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments — for  such  an  inquiry  is  a  part  of  their  legitimate  duty  at 
the  examination.  But  they  have  no  right  to  go  further  than  the  law  requires. 
If,  for  example,  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  declares  that  he  believes  in 
"a  fbture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,''  or  "in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion," then  he  can  be  questioned  no  further  on  the  subject ;  or  if  questioned, 
he  may  refuse  to  answer.  If  he  says  he  believes  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  law  can  require  nothing  more,  for  th^  Con- 
stitotion  prohibits  any  further  test  It  is  a  little  singular  that  tfaii  Con- 
stitotion,  which  does  not  secure  full  religious  liberty,  is  the  only  one  of 
thirty-five  now  before  na  which  has  the  phrase  ''religious  liberty''  ui  it. 
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The  GonstitatioDS  of  leyeral  of  the  Statei,  withoat  the  phrase,  hare  moic 
of  the  spirit. 

Sec.  2.  Yibginia.^ — ^Religion,  or  the  datj  which  we  owe  to  our  Creatoi; 
and  the  manner  of  diseharging  it,  can  be  directed  odIj  bj  reason  and  hon- 
TictioDf  not  by  force  or  violence  \  and  it  is  the  mntoal  daty  of  all  to  pcae- 
tice  Christian  forbearance,  lore,  and  charity  towards  each  other  (  ConaL  of 
Va,,  B.  of  R.,  sec.  16).  There  is  no  public-school  system  yet  establi^ied 
in  Yiiginia.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislatnre,  two  of  the  counties, 
King  Oeoi^  and  Stafford,  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  but  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  nothing  d 
moment  has  been  accomplished.  We  have  the  assurance  of  a  higb  official 
of  the  State,  that  the  people  are  only  waiting  for'  better  times  m 
order  to  inaugurate  a  dystem  of  public  schools  sunikr  to  those'  now  so 
successful  elsewhere.  If  such  schools  are  established  under  the  present 
Constitution,  they  should,  and  doubtless  will,,  be  perfectly  free  from  see- 
tarianism. 

Sj£C.  3.  NoBTH  CiLBOUNA.— ^AQ  persotts  shall  be  at  liberty  to  ezerast 
their  own  mode  of  worship  ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  AaSL 
be  construed  to  exempt  preaehers  of  treasonable  or  seditioiiB  discourses 
from  legal  trial  or  pumshment  ( CanH.  of  N.  C,  art.  34).  No  peisQi 
who  shall  deny  the  being  of  Qod,  or  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religicNi^  or 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  sfaaQ  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit,  in  the  civil  department  wiUm 
this  State  {Id.,  art.  4,  sec.  2,  of  Amend.)  Although  there  is  aa  est^ 
Ushed  Church  in  England,  the  Jews  were  admitted  to  Parliament  mors 
than  ten  years  ago.  North  Carolina  is,  in  this  respect,  evidently  behind 
the  times.  No  other  Southern  State  is  so  iHiberaL  More  than  two  oeii' 
tnries  ago,  little  Rhode  Lsland  was  inspired  with  a  new  theory  of  govern- 
ment. All  the  other  States  of  this-  Union  have  since  cai^t  the  inspiralioa, 
either  wholly  or  partially^  bat  North  Carolina  is  the  most  laggard  of 
them  all. 

Sec.  4.  Soitth  CAROUNA.r— ^The  firee  exerdse  and  enjoyment  of  religioos 
profession  and  worship^  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever 
hereafter  (IfdO)  be  allowed  withm  tins  State  to  all  maBkind,  provided 
that  the  liberty  of  conscience  thereby  declared  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inoonststent  mtb 
the  peace  or  safety  of  this  State  {Const,  of  8.  0.,  sirt  8).  What  tfaii 
•State  now  needs  more  than  any  thing  else,  we  imagine^  is  a  popular  sya* 
tern  of  public  schools  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  something  ef 
this  kind  is  in  contemphition.  The  legislation  of  this  State,  running 
through  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  embraces  little  else,  in  ^efe^ 
enoe  to  schools,  than  the  appropriations  annually  made  to  suj^aoii  in- 
digent scholars.  The  appropriation:  for  some  twdve  yeaia  was  sevoitf- 
^ve  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  previous  thereto  thbiy-seven-thooMii 
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fire  hundred.  This  som  was  a^ipiopriated  to  the  districts  according  to 
t;he  representation  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislatnre,  and  its  ezpen- 
ditnre  was  confided  to  Boards  of  Commissioners  in  eadi  district.  Each 
Soard  adopted  its  own  rules  and  system,  and  henee  there  has  been  no  nni- 
fbnnityin  the  organization  of  schools  or  in  expending  the- fonds.  The 
Soards  are  only  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Legislature,  and  exhibit 
the  manner  in  whi6h  the  funds  ha^e  been  expended  and  the  nnmber  of  in- 
digent scholars  taught.  Persons  who  have  the  means  of  educating  their 
own  children  are  never  permitted  to  share  in  the  appropriation  ;  the  privi- 
lege is  restricted  to  the  indigent  alone.  {Letter  from  Oov.  James  L. 
Orr,  May  12,  1866.) 

Sec.  5.  Gxoboiaw — The  constitutional  provisions  in  reference  to  the 
liberty  of  conscience  in  this  State  are  the  saipe^in  legal  effect,  as  those  of 
South  Carolina,  though  more  extended,  and,  if  possible,  more  emphatic. 
(iJonst.  of  Qa.,  art.  4,  sec.  10). 

Sbc.  6.  Florida. — All  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  wor- 
ship Ahnighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ; 
and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishment, 
or  mode  of  worship,  in  this  State  {Con^t,  (^  Flo.,  art.  1,  sec.  8.) 

Sbc.  1.  Alabama. — No  person  within  this  State  shaU,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  worshiping  God  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  his  owii  conscience  ;  nor  be  compelled  to  attend 
any  place  of  worship ;  nor  shall  any  one  be  obliged  to  pay  any  tithes, 
taxes,  or  other  rates,  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  anyplace  of  worship, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or  ininistry  {Const*  of  Ala.,  art.  I, 
sec.  3).    No  human  authority  ought,  in'any  case  whatever,  to  control  or 
interfere  With  the  rights  of  conscience  (/d.,  sec.  4).  *No  person  shall  be 
hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his  religious  profession,  sentiments,  or  per* 
suasion,  provided  he  does  not  disturb  others  in  their  religious  worship 
(Id.,  sec.  5).    The  civil  rights,  privileges,  and  capacities  of  any  citizen 
shall  in  no  way  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  account  of  his  religious  prin- 
dpies  {Id.,  sec.  6.)    There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  religion  by  law  ; 
no  preftoence  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  sect,  society, 
denomination,  or  mode  of  worship ;  and  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  this  State 
(/d,  sec.  7).    Every  citizen  may  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  privilege  {Id.,  sec.  8).    We  cite 
the  foregoing  sections  of  the  Alabama  Constitution  in  full,  not  because 
they  are  unique,  fdr  ahnoet  the  same  Words  are  in  the  Constitutions  of 
several  other  States ;  nor  because  they  insure  a  laiger  religious  liberty,  for 
we  are  fully  aware  that  perfectldn  caimot  be  made  more  perfect  by  the 
mere  force  of  repetitions.    In  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Yirgidia,  South  Carofina,  Georgia^  Florida,  and  several  other 
States,  religious  liberty  is  as  cOm^rletely  cotisUtutional  a3  in  Alabama, 
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Though  the  prOTisfons  in  some  of  the  Constitiitionfl  may  not  be  so  o- 
tended,  thej  are  equally  compreheoBiTe,  and  the  same  in  ]^al  dTecL  Tbe 
Constitution  of  Alabama,  howerer,  contaius  so  many  different  ezpiressiov 
for  the  same  thing,  that  we  think  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  sections  cited,  will  nerer  after  be  in  error  as  to  what  Is  meant  bf 
"religious  liberty.'' 

Sio.  8.  Mississippi^ — The  constitutional  proTisions  in  relation  to  the 
liberty  of  conscience^  <^  speech,  and  of  the  press,  are  in  legal  effect  thi 
same  in  this  State  as  in  Alabama,  and  the  language  is  yery  neariy  tbe 
same  {Const.  o/Mias.,  art  1,  sec.  &-7). 

Sec.  9.  Louisiana. — ^Tbe  Constitution  of  this  State  is  singnlariy  siknt 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  freedom  of  tbe  press  is  secured,  and  ercrr 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects^ 
being  responsible  for  an  abuse  of  this  liberty  (Const,  of  La.,  tit.  6,  irt 
106).  This  is  one  of  the  few  Southern  States  that  hare  a  system  of  pabBc 
schools.  These  schools  suffered  greatly  from  tbe  war,  but  it  is  to  Ix 
hoped  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  languish  loog,  now  that  peace  is 
restored.  So  many  considerations  of  vast  import  to  the  highest  intereiti 
of  the  State,  and  so  many  influences  affecting  alike  the  mozal  and  inteDM' 
tual  welfare  of  her  citizens,  are  involTed  in  this,  that  the  eQconragemeit 
of  popular  education  would  seem  to  be  the  simplest  expression  of  pab& 
duty  at  this  crisis.  The  war  has,  indeed,  depriyed  most  of  those  dtixn^ 
who  formerly  supported  public  schools,  of  the  power  of  coatribntiDg  to 
them  for  a  period  which  it  is  not  now  easy  to  determine.  But  while  tin  is 
true,  it  cannot  be  orerlooked  that,  now  more  than  ever,  are  the  people  in 
need  of  a  liberal  system  of  public  education  which  will  supply  their  chil> 
dren  with  those  advantages  which  their  private  means  wUl  no  longer  eoir 
ble  them  to  afford.  Upon  the  State,  therefore,  falls  tbe  responsibilitj  d 
a  wise  and  provident  legislation— a  legislation  that  shall  hold  the  proeal 
in  wardship  for  the  future— >to  gpiard  this  beneficent  system  from  complete 
extinction  (Sep.  ofSupt.,  Jan.  22,  1866). 

Sbo.  10.  TxXAS. — ^The  law  on  the  subject  under  consideration  is  tbe 
s&me  in  Texas  as  in  Alabama,  though  not  expressed  in  the  same  words. 
It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  shsU  be 
necessary  to  protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoymeBt 
of  their  own  mode  of  public  worship  {Con»t.  of  Texas,  art.  1,  sec  3  and 4). 

Sxc.  11.  AbkansaBw— The  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  isj 
citizen  shall  in  no  wise  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  account  of  his  refr 
gion  (Const,  of  Ark.,  art  2,  sec  4).  But  no  person  who  denies  the  beqg 
of  a  Qod  shall  hold  any  oflSce  in  the  civil  department  of  this  State^  nor  be 
allowed  his  oath  in  any  court  (Id.,  art  8,  sec.  8). 

Sic.  12.  Tennissbb.— The  law  t»  to  religion  in  this  State  is  the  stfi 
In  legal  effect^  and  almost  the  same  In  language,  as  in  Maryland  {(h^ 
of  Tenn.f  art  1,  sac  8  and  4 ;  m.,  art  9,  sec  2). 
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Sec.  13.  Kentucbt. — ^The  people  of  this  State  have  reseryed  to  them- 
selres  foil  religioos  liberty  {Const  of  Ky,,  art.  13,  sec.  5  and  6).  We 
find  nothing  in  the  school  laws  inconsistent  therewith* 

Sec.  14.  West  Yirgixu. — The  constitutional  provisions  are  the  same 
in  legal  effect  as  in  Kentucky  {Const  of  West  Va,,  art  2,  sec.  9). 
Bnt  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  shall 
read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  at  least  one  chapter  from  the  Bible,  in  a 
language  understood  by  the  scholars,  erery  day  at  the  opening  of  the 
Bchool,  and  inculcate  the  duties  of  piety,  morality,  and  respect  for  the 
laws  and  goTernment  of  this  countiy  {School  Laws  of  West  Va.,  1866, 
sec.  29). 

Sec.  15.  Ohio,  Michiqak,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Obegon,  Minnesota, 
and  Delaware. — ^What  has  been  stated  of  Kentucky,  will  apply  equally  to 
all  of  these  States  (Const  of  Ohio,  art.  1,  sec,  7  ;  Const,  of  Mich.,  art.  4, 
sec.  39-41 ;  Const,  (fill,  art.  13,  sec.  3  and  4  ;  Const  of  Mo,,  art.  13, 
sec.  4  and  5  ;  Const  of  Oregon,  art.  1,  sec.  2-7  ;  Canst  of  Minn,,  art.  1, 
sec.  17  and  19  ;  Const,  of  Del,^  art.,  sec.  1  and  2). 

Sec.  16.  Indiana. — ^The  constitutional  provisions  are  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  in  the  foregoing  States  {Const,  of  Ind.,  art.  1,  sec.  2-7).  But 
the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  Arom  the  public  schools  of  the  State  {Com, 
School  Laws  oflnd.^  1866,  sec.  167). 

Sec.  17.  Iowa^ — ^Tho  constitutional  provisions  are  much  like  those  in 
Alabama,  and  the  same  in  legal  effect  (C7ons^.  of  Iowa,  art.  1,  sec  3  and 
4).  But  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in 
this  State,  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required 
to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or  guardian  {School  Laws 
of  Iowa,  1864,  ch.  8,  sec.  1).  The  spirit  of  this  law,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
more  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  than  is  the  West  Vir- 
ginia or  Indiana  law  on  the  same  subject 

Sec^  18.  Wisconsin. — ^The  constitutional  provisions  are  the  same  in 
legal  effect  here  as  in  Alabama  {Const,  of  Wis,,  art.  1,  sec.  18, 19).  But 
the  Constitution  of  this  State  also,  in  reference  to  district  schools,  pro/ides 
that  ''no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein  {Id,,  art  10,  sec.  3). 
"We  think,  however,  that  this  provision  is  unneeessary,  as  what  it  provides 
for  would  naturally  follow  from  the  other  provisions. 

Sec.  19.  California. — The  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  California, 
on  this  subject,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  and  the 
same  in  legal  effect  {Const,  of  Col.,  art,  1,  sec.  4).  No  books,  tracts, 
papers,  catechisms,  or  other  publications  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational 
character,  shall  be  used  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  any  school  library  ;  neither  shall  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
doctrine  be  taught  therein  {Bevised  School  Law  of  Col,,  1866,  sec. 
60).  We  think  our  friends  in  California  have  the  true  idea  of  religious 
liberty. 
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Sio.  90.  KiJrsAS.— Np  religioi»  sect  or  Beets  ahaD  eirer  oontroi  msj 
part  of  the  CommoQ  JSchool  or  Uniyenity  Vend  of  the  State  {Const  ^ 
Kansas,  art.  6,  sec  8). 

8x0.  21.  Pbatxb  IK  School.— The  bw  is  pretty  mndi  the  sttne  ui  al 
the  States  on  this  sabject.  We  find  it  eTerywhere  written  In  faiaiik 
Kotjiing  is  more  certain,  howerer,  than  that  prajer  is  allowabie  when  no 
one  objects  to  it ;  bat  it  shonld  always  be  perfect^  firee  from  aectananisa* 
Prayer,  if  made  in  the  schqols  established  by  the  ^tate,  should  be  made  a 
the  spirit  of  the  kws  of  the  State.  Bot  here  is  the  dificolty.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  an  indiyidaal  who  is  sectarian,  to  speak  and  act  in  ererf 
instance  in  the  spirit  of  laws  that  are  not  sectarian.  The  law,  gpeseraOy 
speaking,  r^^ards  aU  sects  and  persnadona  with  perfect  impartiality  ;  any 
teacher  who  can  do  the  same  thing  and  in  the  same  spirit,  we  think,  may 
reasonably  expect  to  be  permitted  to  open  or  close  his  school  witk  praycf 
without  serious  o(>jection.  Bat,  in  the  language  of  the  Constiliition  of 
Tirginia, ''  it  is  the  mntaal  daty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance^ 
lore,  and  charity  towards  eaeh  other."  The  teacher  shonld  practice  fo- 
bearance,  lore,  and  charity  towards  the  schcdars,  and  towards  their  parents, 
and  he  should  respect  their  opinions  and  wishes,  precisely  as  he  wonld  haTS 
his  own  respected  by  them.  If  he  can  do  this  sincerely,  he  wil]  probably 
be  permitted  to  open  or  close  bis  school  with  or  without  reading  and 
prayer,  just  as  he  may  deem  most  agreeable.  We  hope  that  no  teacha 
who  knows  the  law,  will  cease  praying  through  fear.  The  oth«r  and  bet- 
ter way  will  be  to  make  the  spirit  and  the  prayer  harmonize  with  the  law, 
and  then  '*  walk  in  the  light." 


Sowing  Wild  Oats. — ^In  all  the  wide  range  of  accepted  nwirims,  then 
is  none,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  more  thoroogbly  abominable  than  the  one 
as  to  the  sowiqg  of  wild  oats.  Look  at  it  on  what  s^de  you  will,  and  I 
will  defy  you  to  make  any  thing  but  a  devil's  maxim  of  it.  What  a  man — 
be  he  young,  old,  or  middle-aged — sows,  that  and  nothing  else,  shall  he 
reap.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  wild  oats  is  to  put  them  carefully  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  get  them  burnt  to  di^t,  ^Yerj  seed  of  them. 
If  you  sow  them,  no  matter  in  what  ground^  up  they  will  come,  with  long 
tough  roots  like  the  couch-grass,  and  luxuriant  stalks  and  leayes,  as  sore 
as  there  is  a  snn  in  hearen — a  crop  which  it  turns  one's  heart  old  to  thixik 
of.  The  deril,  too,  whose  special  crop  they  are,  Kill  see  that  they  thrir^ 
and  you,  and  nobody  else,  will  have  to  reap  them ;  and  no  common  reap- 
ing will  get  them  out  of  the  soil,  which  must  be  dug  down  deep,  again  and 
again.  Well  for  you  if,  with  all  yonr  care,  you  can  noake  the  groond 
sweet  again  by  your  dying  day. — Dr.  Arnold, 
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EXACT  SCHOIABfiHIP  * 

OUR  '*  Qaeett's  Ei^isfa"  lias  many  strange  frealcs,  1)ut  none  more  capd- 
doas,  perhaps,  than  the  perfect  indifference  ahe  exhibits  to  the 
derivative  meanings  of  words^the  manner  in  which  she  allows  them  to 
throw  off  all  parental  restraints,  and  fall  into  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
new  generation  in  ^hich  thej  find  themselves.-  Starting  out  into  the 
'world  fresh  from  home,  words  carry  for  a  while  home  influences  ;  but  the 
new  phases  of  life  they  meet,  the  rough  places  they  must  pass  over,  the 
temptations  and  lures  by  which  the  world  beguiles  them,  soon  efface  these 
impressions,  and  they  become  so  changed  that  you  hardly  recognize  them. 

Thus  a  physician  was  formerly  a  natural  phiioBopher  ;  now  he  is  often 
a  student  of  any  thing  but  nature.  Ehetoric  was  onee  the  art  of  a  Cicero 
or  a  Demosthenes  ;  now,  though  a  man  speaks  not  a  word,  he  employs 
the  art  in  writing  as  much  they  did  in  speaking.  The  word  orator  also,  if 
joa  ask  its  parentage,  will  show  some  very  prodigal  wanderings;  for 
originally  an  orator  was  one  who  prayed  in  profound  submission  to  the 
wiU  of  God.  Jjogix:^  from  its  derivation,  is  as  much  the  science  of  num- 
bers as  of  **  the  laws  of  human  thought  and  reasoning.^'  And  so  we  might 
multiply  instances^  but  we  can  not  stay  to  do  so.  Search  for  them,  ye 
who  will,  and  your  labor  will  never  be  in  vain. 

A  better  example  probably  cannot  be  found  than  in  the  subject  of  this 
article.  We  mean  the  word  scholar  and  its  derivatives.  The  child,  whose 
"  young  idea"  has  hardly  yet  begun  "  to  shoot,"  is  no  less  a  scholar  in  our 
common  parlance,  than  is  he  whose  daily  work  has  been  for  years,  and 
stOl  is,  to  puraue  that  always  infinitely  distant  point — ^knowledge.  The 
one  imagines  it  reached  and  taken  into  final  possession  as  soon  as  his  first 
success  at  school  has  been  gained ;  the  other  it  leads,  as  an  ignis  faJtuus 
decoys  its  victim,  on,  on,  to  a  point  never  to  be  reached — at  least,  this  side 
of  death.  The  learned  commentators  on  the  Qreek  classics  are  the  scho-^ 
liasts,  the  school-Tmn;  the  school-boy  is  but  a  poor  disciple  toiling 
in  the  lowest  paths  on  the  hill  of  knowledge.  A  school  is  either  the 
humblest  place  at  Wisdom's  feet,  or  the  beautiful  gardens  where  sages  talked 
the  subtlest  philosophy  ;  the  place  where  stem  old  Dominies  flogged  us 
for  our  mistakes  in  quantity,  rather  than  for  the  quantity  of  our  mistakes, 
or  our  Alma  Mater,  where  our  truly  learned  elder  brothers,  whose  task  it 
is  to  assist  in  the  family  traimng,  won  us  by  their  bright  examples  to  paths 
of  usefulness  and  honor* 

But  t|iough  our  words  are  prone  to  wander,  need  we  follow  their 
wanderings  f  The  scholar  is  not  the  school-boy,  nor  should  scholar- 
ship imply  only  moderate  attainments.    Pupil  and  student  are  modest 

*  For  some  snggestioDS  whioh  led  to  this  artiole,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  a  ftiend  and 
fanner  instructor,  Praf.  Copp^,  now  President  of  Lehigh  Unirenitj. 
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terma,  and,  therefore,  let  oar  8chool4x>7S  and  college-m^n  be  sat- 
isfied with  them.  Let  him  alooe  whose  attainments  are  great  and 
yaried,  obtain  the  honored  title,  scholar  *  To  lum  alone,  whose  aim  is  to 
Tiew  the  whole  world  of  knowledge — the  cosmopolitan  in  learning — giTC 
the  honor  ;  for  sorelj  no  other  deserves  it  Can  the  Totarj  of  pb jsical 
science,  who  thinks  nothing  else  worth  study  ;  can  the  derotee  to  liters- 
tare  and  metaphysics,  who  delights  in  them  alone  ;  can  the  linguist,  who 
finds  a  reward  for  his  labors  only  in  langpnages— can  either  of  these  be  a 
scholar  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  7  If  so,  then  he  who  laughs  at  the 
historian  and  philologist,  and  lands  the  natural  philosopher  and  astronomer ; 
he  who  spurns  metaphysics,  as  proving 

"  God's  being  00  definitely,  that  man's  doubt 
Grows  selfdefined  the  other  side  the  line/' 

and  demands  the  precision  of  the  exact  science  in  mental  philosophy  ;  or 
he  who  calls  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  vague,  asking  *^  What  does  the  Para- 
dise Lost  prove  7"  and  demanding  a  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  musk, 
— all  these  are  "  schcHars^^  and  compare  favorably  with  him  who,  by  lib- 
eralview  of  the  sciences,  grasps  the  whole  curriculum  and  assigns  to  each  its 
place.  No  I  as  the  world  of  man  includes  all  nations,  every  race  ;  as  the 
myriad  sides  of  the  polygon  but  complete  the  circumference  of  the  cirde  ; 
so  science,  literature,  and  language  are  all  needed  to  make  up  the  whole 
periphery  of  "  scholarship^ 

But  more  I  This  scholarship  is  progressive,  and  perfection  is  reached 
only  by  progress.  Among  the  Egpytians,  astrology  held  the  place  of 
astronomy  ;  to  the  alchemist  a  mysterious  secret  was  chemistry ;  acoustic 
principles  well  known  to  every  school-boy  now,  formerly  excited  supersti- 
tious wonder  ;  comets  were  signs  of  the  times  ;  eclipses  were  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  a  huge  serpent  that  wound  himself  around  the  planet ;  and 
other  phenomena,  to  us  now  plain  and  simple,  were  equally  the  source  of 
"  old  wives'  fables.*' 

But  though  this  progress  has  gone  on,  and  is  still  going  on  ;  though  the 
scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  advanced  so  far  beyond  that  of 
the  middle  ages  that  it  is  intelligent  instead  of  superstitions,  logical  instead 
of  fanciful ;  yet  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  step  beyond  this,  and  in  it  we 
are  all  interested.  I  mean  that  advance  which  renders  scholarship  pre- 
cise, fixed,  exact ;  which  gives  its  possessor  power  to  quote  not  only  the 
ideas  of  a  writer,  but  his  words  also  ;  not  only  his  words,  but  the  work 
and  the  place  in  which  they  are  found  ;  which  enables  him,  in  law,  to  dte 
authorities  and  confirm  his  citation ;  in  Congress,  so  to  bring  forward  the 
words  of  the  great  statesmen  that  their  influence  is-felt  as  if  they  spoke ; 
in  religion,  to  have  a  proof  for  every  skeptic,  a  warning  for  every  hardened 
mind,  **  a  balm  for  every  wounded  breast." 

Some  few  such  cases  we  have  indeed  seen,  but  how  rare  they  are! 
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Such  scholarship  was  Bentley's,  who,  when  Pope  read  to  him  his  new 
translation  of  Homer — a  work  which  was  to  immortalize  his  name — 
remarked,  **  A  very  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  bat  pray  don't  call  it  Homer." 
How  yast  the  attainments  which  coald  detect  at  a  single  reading  no 
Homeric  simplicity,  grace,  or  fire  in  Pope's  paraphrase  I  Again,  it  is  said 
of  Sheridan  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  anthors  was  so  perfect, 
that  on  one  occasion  in  Parliament,  when  the  Mmister  of  the  Treasury 
had  maintained  his  point  by  a  citation  from  a  Greek  dramatist,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  professedly  quoting  the  rest  of  the  passage,  accused  the 
minister  of  haying  omitted  part  of  the  yerses.  The  lines  which  he  supplied 
were  so  apt,  that  his  opponent  confessed  that  he  must  have  forgotten 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  and  Sheridan  gained  his  point.  When  a  friend 
qnestibued  him,  however,  afi  to  where  the  lines  were  to  be  found,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  improvised  them  for  the  occasion. 

But  this  exactness  of  scholarship  is  very  exceptional.  Do  we  not  rather 
ace,  even  among  learned  men,  a  want  of  precision,  a  lack  of  exactness,  a 
sort  of  school-boy,  "  I  know,  but  I  can't  think"  acquaintance  with  know- 
ledge, which  keeps  from  the  brow,  even  of  those  who  wear  the  garland  of 
the  scholar,  the  richer  crown  of  the  exact  scholar  ?  While,  if  we  mingle 
in  society,  we  hear  one  quote  Byron  and  call  it  Shelley,  another  Pope's  as 
the  words  of  Swift,  while  a  thurd  has  the  substance  of  an  author's  meaning, 
but  forgets  his  words,  or  mixes  and  confuses  both. 

We  do  not  speak  as  from  a  high  tower  of  excellence  to  those  far  below, 
but  as  one  earnest  student  to  others  equally  earnest.  Probably  no  one 
thing  has  led  the  writer  of  this  article  to  give  publicity  to  these  thoughts, 
more  than  the  consciousness  of  his  own  failings  ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
calls  on  all,  especially  teachers,  to  set  to  work  to  effect  a  change.  Do 
jou  ask  what  change  is  needed,  and  how  shall  we  bring  it  about  ?  Let 
us  awake  fully  to  the  want ;  and  if  the  memory  of  gray  hairs  fails  to  com- 
pass this  difficult  undertaking,  let  us  who  are  youog  and  vigorous  begin 
the  good  work.  Let  the  students  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  the 
fellows  and  alumni  of  our  universities  see  to  it,  each  for  himself,  that  he 
grows  daily  more  and  more  exact  in  his  scholarship,  by  never  resting  sat- 
isfied with  any  thing  short  of  this  high  staudard.  Let  us  who  are  teach- 
ers, set  this  point  as  a  goal  before  our  pupils,  and  never  allow  any  but  per* 
feet  attainments  to  pass  as  sufficient.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  a  term,  or  even  a  year  ;  but  though  we  reach  it  only  late  in  life, 
yet  then  the  honor  will  be  won ;  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  can  recall 
the  years  of  life  passed  away  forever,  will  be  real  and  unbounded.  So  long 
as  memory  is  spared — ^and  memory  will  be  the  last  to  fail  after  such  train* 
ing— so  long  will  the  world  of  knowledge  be  within  us,  and  no  physical 
weakness  can  take  away  our  pleasure.  The  loyalty  we  swear  to  learn- 
ing when  we  assume  the  student's  gowu,  demands  from  us  an  effort ;  and 
no  nan  of  education  can  honorably  refuse  to  do  his  share. 
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ISOMETRIC  DRAWING. 

LISBON  17. 

WE  win  now  practice  npon  some  fonns  produced  by  cnttk^  awajr 
more  of  tbe  edges  of  the  cabe  than  in  the  last  lesson ;  bat  the 
method  of  measuring  and  drawing  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

To  draw  Fig.  20,  make  a  comfJete  cube  one  inch  on  eadi  side  ;  then 
measure  from  eadi  upper  CMner  throe-eighths  of  an  inch  on  each  of  the 
upper  lines ;  this  will  leave  the  little  spaces  MN,  WY,  etc.,  each  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

Draw  from  each  of  the  points  N,  W,  etc,  a  fine  to  the  point  oppomte ; 
that  is,  from  N  to  T  and  from  W  to  X,  and  so  on,  till  each  point  is  con- 
nected with  its  opposite  point,  as  in  the  figure.  Draw  faint  lines  at  fiist, 
as  in  drawing  ^e  outline  of  the  cube,  and  then  make  those  parts  hearf 
which  are  to  be  retained  in  the  finished  figure,  ^ 

Now  draw  from  the  comers  or  angles,  rertical  fines  as  in  the  fignn, 
each  <Mie  inch  long,  and  join  their  extremities  to  complete  die  diagram. 

The  lines  which  are  to  be  erased  in  your  figure  are  shown  as  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  20. 

The  block  represented  in  Fig.  21  is  that  of  Fig.  20  in  a  diierait 
position. 

Fig.  22  is  stifi  the  same  block,  but  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  middle.  It 
is  easily  drawn  by  first  making  Fig.  21,  then  measuring  from  eadi  end  of 
all  the  long  fines,  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Ton  wiU  thus  have  a  set  of 
points,  which  if  joined  by  fines  paraUel  to  the  fines  of  the  end  of  tiie 
block,  will  represent  the  ends  of  the  pieces  remaining.  After  eraaag 
the  middle  part,  which  is  supposed  to  be  cut  away,  you  wifl  find  tliat  there 
are  other  lines  to  be  drpiwn  to  complete  that  psjt  which  is  furthest  from 
you  ;  but  by  noticing  that  it  is  like  the  nearest  part,  you  can  easily  coiftr 
plete  it. 

.  Fig.  23  is  a  flight  of  steps,  and  is  drawn  by  dividing  the  lines 
AE  and  EF  into  four  parts  and  drawing  lines  across  as  in  the 
figure.  Then  draw  the  heavy  eigzag  line  from  F  to  A.  Next  draw 
from  each  angle  of  this  heavy  line,  a  fine  to  the  rights  and  make  it  the 
proper  length. 

Join  the  ends  of  these  fines  and  the  fignre  will  be  complete. 

To  draw  Fig.  24,  make  the  flight  of  steps  complete  as  in  Fig.  2S  ;  then 
measure  from  the  ends  of  each  step  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  connect  these 
points  of  measurement,  and  you  wiU  have  two  zigzag  lines  running  down 
the  steps ;  erase  the  part  between  these  lines  and  the  fignre  wiU  be  nearly 
complete.  The  vertical  line  from  Y  and  tbe  base-line  from  X  wifi  be  the 
finishing  lines. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA, 
n. 
Bairu 
"  No  water,  no  Tegetablea ;  no  TegetaUes,  no  aniwiilg ;  no  animalu,  no 

THE  efforts  of  nature  to  maintun  the  proper  balance  of  life  bj 
an  adequate  sapplj  of  water,  are  incredibly  gigantic.  Maorj  esti- 
mates that  enough  rain  falls,  annuaUj,  to  cover  the  earth  fire  feet  in  depth, 
or  to  form  a  belt  three  thousand  miles  wide  and  sixteen  feet  deep.  The 
agent  which  lifts  this  immense  mass  is  the  sun's  heat.  The  force  exerted 
in  making  and  raising  the  vapor  from  one  acre  has  been  calculated  to 
equal  the  power  of  thirty  horses  ;  or  for  the  whole  area  of  the  earth,  a 
power  eight  hundred  times  greater  than  all  the  water-power  of  Europe.^ 
The  larger  portion  of  the  required  moisture  is  manifestly  derived  from  the 
ocean  and  its  tributaries  ;  but  there  are  other  sources  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. Hales  ascertained  that  during  twelve  hours  of  daylight  a  san- 
flower  yielded  twenty  ounces  of  vapor,  and  a  cabbage  nineteen  ounccs.f 
According  to  J.  C.  Draper,  a  man  at  rest  exhales  nearly  three  pounds  per 
day  of  insensible  perspiration  ;  and  Sanctons  asserts  that  in  a  heated  or 
excited  condition  the  amount  rises  to  five  pounds. 

For  the  conveyance  of  vapor  we  are  indebted  to  the  winds.  The  great- 
est extent  of  water  surface  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  there  we  find 
the  greatest  evaporation.  But  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  annual  fall 
of  rain  exceeds  that  in  the  southern  by  about  twelve  inches.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  only  through  the  agency  of  the  trade-winds.  The  southeast 
trade,  laden  Ynth  the  burden  of  vapor  from  the  southern  seas,  rises  at  the 
**  Variables,"  crosses  them,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  becomes  the  upper 
trade,  blowing  from  the  southwest.  As  it  proceeds  northward  it  becomes 
chilled,  and  at  the  calms  of  Cancer  or  the  "  horse  latitudes,"  as  navigators 
term  them,  it  throws  off  a  large  portion  of  its  moisture.  To  this  wind 
northwestern  Europe  owes  its  rainy  climate. 

CLOUDS. 

While  suspended,  the  vapor  is  comparatively  useless.  It  must  fall. 
And  here  we  come  upon  some  of  the  most  vexing  problems  in  meteo- 
rology. It  is  easy  to  say  with  Tyndall  that  vapor  becoming  chilled  con- 
denses and  falls  as  rain.  But  before  the  rain  we  have  clouds.  As  these 
are  simply  collections  of  water-drops,, or  ice  crystals,  a  difficulty  presents 

♦  "  Phys,  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  p.  86. 

t  "  SUtical  Eeaaya,"  Lond.,  1781,  vol.  1,  pp.  6  and  15. 
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itself.  How  can  water,  specifically  many  times  heavier  than  air,  be  sus- 
tained in  the  lighter  element  ?  With  tmlj  alchemistic  sabtilty,  Descartes 
asserted  that  the  yesicles  of  vapor  are  little  spheres  of  water  rendered 
buoyant  by  the  maleria  suhtUis  of  space.  Dr.  Franklin  maintained  that 
moisture  is  dissolved  in  the  air  as  stilts  in  water,  and  that  when  the  parti- 
eles  are  thrown  off  they  hold  their  place  by  adhering  to  the  atoms  of  air. 
Gay-Lnssac  refers  their  suspea<don  to  the  impulsion  of  ascending  currents 
of  air ;  and  Fresnel  supposed  that  the  solar  heat  absorbed  by  clouds  forms 
groups  of  miniature  Montgolfi^res,  which  rise  according  to  their  superior 
temperature. 

Mr.  Howell*  recently  offered  a  plausible  explanation.  In  his  estimation 
electricity  is  the  controlling  ageocji  **The  atoms  of  water  being  so 
minute,  are,  when  enveloped  in  their  natural  coatings  of  electricity,  ren- 
dered so  buoyant  as  to  be  liable,  even  in  their  most  condensed  state,  to 
be  carried  off  by  slight  currents  of  air ;  but  if  expanded  by  heat,  their 
capacity  for  electricity  being  increased  by  their  increase  of  surface,  they 
are  then  rendered  buoyant  at  all  times,  and  are  buoyed  up  into  the  air  by 
their  coatings  of  electricity ;  there,  if  condensed,  they  become  positively 
electrified,  but  are  still  buoyed  up  by  the  electricity,  till,  on  the  escape  of 
the  surcharge,  the  particles  fall  as  rain."  The  main  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  is  its  assumption  that  electricity  is  material,  while,  from  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  it,  like  heat  and  light,  is  merely  a  mode  of 
motion.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory,  but  any  of  the  theories  we  have  given 
may  be  taken  with  equal  certainty,  as  "at  present  we  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient data  concerning  the  real  constitution  of  clouds  and  the  properties  of 
the  vapors,  or  the  different  elements  which  compose  them,  on  which  to 
ground  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  various  appearances."t 

To  account  for  the  precipitation  of  rain,  another  disputed  matter,  Mr. 
Bowell  finds  a  ready  cause  in  electricity.  A  particle,  freed  in  some  man- 
ner from  its  electrical  coating,  falls  and  coalesces  with  other  particles  to 
form  drops.  By  the  fall  of  these  and  the  motion  of  discharged  electricity, 
a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  sudden  pressure  to  fill  the  space  brmgs  more 
particles  into  contact  and  produces  more  rain.  Dr.  Dalton  held  that  if 
two  masses  of  air  of  unequal  temperatures  are  mixed  when  saturated  with 
moisture,  precipitation  ensues  ;  if  they  are  under  saturation  there  will  be 
no  precipitation,  or  if  any,  very  slight.^  The  action  of  electricity  can  only 
be  secondary,  the  main  cause  is  clearly  reduction  of  temperature.  The 
air  may  remain  saturated  for  several  days  without  a  fall  of  rain,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  uniform ;  but  a  slight  chilling  of  the  atmosphere  in  such  cases  in- 
variably produces  rain.  This  is  now  the  accepted  theory  of  the  formation  of 
dew.    It  certainly  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  formation  of  raiu-dropa. 

***AnEMayoii'theCftii8esof  SainanditsAniedPbenomeiiA.'*   Oxford.    1S59. 
t  "  Ponillct,  Elem.  de  Phy».  et  de  Metoorol."    Tom.  ii.,  p.  7M. 
X  **  Ure*s  DlotioDar/  of  Chem.  and  Hio.*'  Art  Bain. 
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Dumatfunoif  of  xadt.' 

As  has  already  been  stated,  rain  is  nneqnaDj  distributed  over  the  earths 
surface.  In  some  coantries,  near  the  eqoator  and  along  the  tro^cs^  it  rains 
almost  incessantly  during  about  one-third  of  the  year,  and  is  drj  for  the 
remainder.  In  other  regions,  showers  are  fireqnent  at  all  seasons,  bat  sure  of 
short  duration ;  while  in  others  it  may  be  said  neyer  to  rain.  The  advance 
of  science  has  rendered  these  phenomena  easy  of  explanation.  In  Irelanl 
an  umbrella  is  almost  as  essential  as  a  hat  This  country  lies  in  the  oonrse 
of  the  southwest  winds,  which  are  merely  the  southeast  trades.  These 
convey  the  vapor  from  the  southern  seas,  and  also  absorb,  in  their  paasage 
over  the  north  Atlantic,  much  mobture,  most  of  which  is  condensed  by  the 
headlands  on  the  Irish  coast. 

In  Peru,  west  of  the  Andes,  an  umbrella  is  purely  ornamental,  and.  In  a 
lifetime,  one  might  never  luxuriate  in  a  heavy  shower.  Peru  lies  in  the 
region  of  perpetual  southeast  trade-winds.  These  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
strike  the  coast  of  Brazil,  over  which  they  pass,  depositing  the  vapor  as 
they  go,  and  at  length  reach  the  Andes,  wher^  their  temperature  Is  so 
reduced  that  the  last  particle  of  moisture  is  wrung  out  of  them«  They 
cross  the  mountains  as  dry  winds,  and  receive  no  accession  of  vapor  nntfl 
they  reach  the  Pacific.  For  like  reasons  we  find  rainless  r^ons  in  AmL, 
Africa,  and  Western  Mexico,  These  districts  lie  under  the  northeast 
trades,  which,  as  the  geography  of  the  countries  shows,  are  dry  windk 

The  rainy  seasons  in  tropical  countries  are  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
trades  as  they  follow  the  sun ;  at  one  season  the  trades  prevail,  and  at  an- 
other the  surface  winds,  retummg  to  the  poles.  In  some  districts  Ij^i^ 
on  the  weather-side  of  mountain  ranges,  the  fall  of  rain  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. In  Patagonia,  where  the  northwest  winds  are  literally  desiccated  by 
the  Andes,  Capt  Kmg  found  the  fall  of  water  equal  to  nearly  thirteen 
feet  in  forty-one  days  ;  and  Darwin  reports  that  the  superficial  sea-water 
along,  the  coast  is  quite  fresh. "*"  Herschel  says  that  nearly  fifty  ieet  of 
rain  fall  annually  at  Gherra  Pungecf 

ABlf OKKAL  RAlKB. 

Rains  often  contam  ingredients  other  than  waten  Brine  showers  have 
occasionally  fallen.  One  of  these,  which  happened  some  yeata  ago  in 
Suffolk,  England,  Incrusted  the  trees  with  salt,  and  rendered  the  grass  so 
pungent  that  cattle  would  not  eat  it  until  forced  by  severe  hunger.  Dnst 
storms  are  not  unfrequent  in  volcanic  countries,  where  also  the  rain  often 
contains  sulphurous  add.  In  our  Western  and  Northern  States,  a  yeDow 
inflammable  substance  resembling  sulphur  sometimes  accompanies  rain. 
Naturalists  regard  this  as  the  pollen  of  such  plants  as  the  alder  and  the 

«  *<  MiQty,  Phyik  Qw^,  of  the  Sea,"  p.  9S. 
t  '*  Heat,  as  a  Modo  of  Motidn,*'  p.  191. 
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pine-trees  wblcb  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Sonthem  States.  The 
most  alarming  of  anomalons  rains  are  the  so-<»lled  blood-rains.  Un^ 
fortunately,  these  have  never  been  seen  as  they  fell  In  1608,  at  Aix,  the 
Vnildings  were  found  sprinkled  with  great  drops  like  blood,  a  phenomenon 
wliich  produced  great  terror.  The  origin  of  these  have  never  been  deter- 
mfaied,  but  they  are  usually  n^^arded  as  the  excrements  of  insects.  In 
16t0,  the  people  at  the  Hague  awoke  one  morning  to  find  their  'Makes  and 
xiverd  turned  into  blood."  While  the  people  were  bemoaning  their  sins, 
a  physician  submitted  some  of  the  water  to  microscopical  examination,  and 
ascertained  that  the  color  was  due  to  an  animacule,  the  homed  water-flea. 

Not  less  wonderftd  than  blood^rams  are  firog^torms,  which  usually  occur 
aflier  protracted  droi^ht8.<  The  frogs  appear  in  vast  numbers  after  the 
rikower.  Multitudes  maintain  that  the  annuals  are  generated  in  the  cloud  ji, 
iHit  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  refreshing  rain  only  revives  the  crca-' 
tures  and  brings  them  from  their  holes.  Such  as  have  been  seen  in  thefr 
fidl,  dropped  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  whence  they  had  evidently  been 
washed,  as  they  were  found  in  a  sadly  bruised  condition.  Signer  Bedi- 
has  shown  that  if  the  frogs  fell  from  above  there  must  have  been  green 
fields  in  the  upper  regions,  for  their  stomachs  contained  herbs  and  other 
'  food  half  digested.  Fish-storms  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  fbrious  hurricanes.  Such  a  storm  occurred  in  a  town  not 
far  from  Paris,  m  France.  It  demolished  many  houses,  but  in  measure 
recompensed  the  loss  by  strewing  the  streets  with  fine  &h.  The  celestial 
origin  of  these  was  unquestioned  until  it  was  discovered  that  a  well-stocked 
fish-pond,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  near  at  hand,  had  been  blown  dry. 
A  hurricane  once  passed  over  Kent,  England,  and  left  the  streets  of  one 
village  deluged  with  rain  and  paved  with  sprats. 

After  a  long  period  of  drought  and  scarcity  in  Silesia,  there  happened 
a  providential  shower  of  manna.  As  the  peasants  were  about  to  gather 
plentifully  and  eat,  a  scientific  man  ascertained  that  the  grains  were  seed  of 
a  species  of  veronica,  set  free  from  their  pods  by  the  rain.  A  similar  occor- 
ifence  took  place  at  Warwick,  England,  in  1661,  and  the  grateful  people 
were  offering  their  thanksgivings  for  the  providential  supply  of  wheat, 
when  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  pronounced  the  *' wheat"  only 
seeds  of  ivy-berries  conveyed  tWther  by  starlings.*' 

ARnFICUL  FBODUCnOK  OF  BAIK. 

A  problem  of  much  practical  importance;  is  the  artificial  production  of 
rain.  Among  the  Bechuanas  there  are  rain  merchants  or  doctors,  who  by 
incaatatioas  pretend  to  procure  rain.f    Dr»  Ii?ingst(MW  and  Winwood 

•  The  greater  nnmber  of  OMes  here  given  have  been  selected  from  the  **  Enojolopedia 
Britannicft*'  and  an  article  in  the  *^  BVitish  Quarterly,"  1S59. 
t  *' Moflfat,  Miesionary  Labors  in  South  Africa.''    Amer.  £d.,  p.  SOO. 
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Reade*  ^re  graphic  accounts  of  tbe  ceremonies  observed  by  sach  impos- 
tors in  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Even  in  enlightened  conatries 
prayers  to  Divinities  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  arail. 

That  rain  conld  be  obtained  at  will  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Araga 
He  had  perceived  that  great  battles  are  usually  followed  by  heavy  rain- 
storms,  and  therefore  supposed  that  by  repeated  discharges  of  artOloy 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  could  be  reduced  below  its  dew-point. 
His  experiments  failed  to  substantiate  the  theory.  Mr.  Espy,f  who,  thirty 
years  ago,  was  well  known  as  an  exceedingly  independent  thinker  and  in- 
vestigator, maintained  that  in  times  of  drought  rain  might  readily  be  pro- 
cured at  any  time.  Having  noticed  that  rain  usually  succeeds  the  burning 
over  of  woods  or  prairies,  he  conceived  that  if  laige  fires  were  buQt  in  a  cir- 
cle inclosing  a  considerable  area,  rain  might  reasonably  be  expected  soon 
after  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  theory  met  with  much  ridicule,  but 
was  so  clearly  borne  out  by  facte,  that  its  correctness  is  now  generally 
conceded.  The  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Espy  is  too  expensive,  how- 
ever, to  come  into  general  use,  and  practicaUy  the  problem  is  s^l  un- 
solved. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  EDUCATION. 

HOWEVER  men  may  differ  with  reference  to  democracy  in  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any,  who  have 
passed  through  college,  in  denouncing  it  iu  the  most  cordial  manner  when 
applied  to  the  management  of  an  educational  institution.  Its  effect  in 
such  cases  is  not  to  give  all  a  chance  tp  make  progress  according  to  their 
abilities,  but  to  require  all  to  make  progress  according  to  the  limited 
abilities  of  some  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  withhold  from  many  the  oppor* 
tunities  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Industry  and  talent  are  robbed,  while 
the  standard  of  education  is  kept  low.  In  the  collegiate  contest  of  mind 
with  maUer,  brain  with  ekuU,  the  preponderance  of  power  is  given  to  those 
who  have  no  claim  to  it  The  requirements  necessary  for  graduation — ^if 
these  words  may  be  so  inaccurately  employed — are  adapted,  with  some 
degree  of  justice,  to  the  most  limited  capabilities.  But  it  is  unjust  that 
ability,  which  is  beyond  the  average,  should  not  be  duly  fostered  and  fur- 
nished with  every  advantage. 

The  well-known  circumstances  are  these.  A  class  in  college  is  com- 
posed of  elements  of  the  most  heterogeneous  description.  In  fact,  it  shonld 
be  termed  a  eongertCB — ^not  a  class — since  the  latter  term  implies  similar- 
ity on  the  part  of  those  who  constitute  it.  The  Freshmen,  however,  are  so 
unlike,  that  they  never  approximate  throughout  the  whole  of  their  ( 

•  **  8a?»go  Africa.*'    Amer.  Ed.,  p.  8S9. 
t  **Fliiloiiophy  of  Storm*,*'  by  Jamts  Eepj. 
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One  can  not  even  compare  tbem  to  the  Asymptotes  of  the  Hyperbola, 
which,  although  destined  never  to  meet,  do  yet  coutinnally  approach.  A 
certain  portion  have  within  them  a  positive,  an  impellent  and  progressive 
power ;  they  are  the  embodiment  of  intelligence  and  energy.  The  force 
which  influences  the  majority  of  their  colleagues  is  negative,  retardatoiy. 
And  yet  men  who  have  themselves  passed  through  coll^^  and  obtained  in 
after-life  the  power  of  rectifying  the  matter,  will  still  proceed  upon  the 
fallacioas  assumption,  that  students  of  abilities  and  ^ittainments  so  utterly 
different  may  profitably  parsne  the  same  coarse  and  attain  the  same  pro- 
ficiency. 

The  democratic  principle  is  carried  out,  and,  in  defiance  of  fact,  it  it 
supposed  that  ''all  are  bom  equal"  in  respect  to  intellectual  capacity. 

We  give  our  own  experience,  although  with  a  pang ;  for  we  cannot  but 
contrast  what  was  with  what  ought  to  have  been.  The  course  was  begun 
with  forty  odd  in  company.  Some  were  amply  prepared.  They  were  com- 
petent to  read  and  eqjoy  the  classics — to  derive  from  them  the  higher  ad- 
Tantages  which  arise  from  their  study — to  observe  bow  the  thoughtful 
minds  of  olden  times  were  occupied ;  how  earnestly  and  yet  how  vainly 
they  searched  for  religious  truth.  They  were  ready  to  learn  the  lesson 
•which  is  so  important  to  be  learned  in  our  day,  and  which  is  taught  by 
no  other  method  than  that  of  classic  study  with  equal  impresaiveness,  that 
the  noblest  intellect  can  not  by  searching  find  out  God — that  the  most  ad- 
mirable human  culture  is  not  a  motive-power  of  sufficient  strength  to  make 
men  holy.  They  had  learned  to  decline,  to  conjugate  and  scan,  in  years 
gone  by,  and  much  of  what  was  brought  to  their  attention  was  entirely 
fiuniliar,  and  as  superfluous  as  the  daily  recitation  of  their  ABC  would 
have  been.  For  other  some,  it  was  required  of  a  professor  to  show  com- 
passion. It  is  a  fact  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  class,  of  which  we 
speak,  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  Latin  words  which  he  was  required  to 
translate.  How  tenderly  the  shepherd  was  obliged  to  guide  such  wander- 
ing sheep  I 

Now,  what  was  the  result  of  the  system  which  brought  together  these 
Tcry  unequal  elements  f 

Much  of  our  time  was  occupied  in  listening  to  excuses  based  oa  the  text 
of  "  Not  prepared  to-day,  sir  f  or,  on  those  few  and  far-between  occa- 
sions, when  the  reverse  was  supposed  to  he  true,  having  our  risible  facul- 
ties called  into  play  at  the  expense  of  our  intellectual  Tragedies  became 
serio-comic  under  the  singular  treatment  they  received.  Qrammar  ceased 
to  be  dry,  and  prosody  was  made  entertaining.  Science  was  made  ludi- 
crous as  well  as  entertaining,  and  an  effort  at  triangulation  baffled  the 
gravest  intentions.  Doubtless  this  threw  a  charm  over  coIl^e-life ;  it 
might  be  that  the  occasions  of  merriment  alluded  to  were,  to  some  minds, 
the  green  and  refireshing  oases  of  then:  wilderness  march.  But  the  object 
seriously  proposed  was  largely  interfered  with.    We  made  far  less  intelleo- 
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taal  progress  than  was  easily  possiUe.  Instead  of  being  whoUj  read^ 
classic  anthon  were  partly  parsed.  The  whole  of  a  plaj  was  neyer  pe- 
rused. The  intelligent  members  of  the  class  were  impeded  in  their  efforts, 
like  the  prisoner  fettered  to  a  corpse.  Judging  of  the  experience  of  otben 
bj  oar  own,  the  system  of  democracy  operating  in  the  college,  is  prodoctiTe 
of  nothing  bat  harm.  Indostrioas  intelligence  is  positirely  hindered,  by  in- 
dolent ignorance,  from  accomplishing  its  maTJmnm.  Like  the  giant  and  the 
child  when  forced  to  walk  tc^ther,  the  representatires  of  the  former  are 
obliged  to  shorten  theur  steps  in  accordance  with  the  abilities  of  their  com- 
panions. Why  do  not  oar  school  conrentions  reTolntionize  the  preTalent 
state  of  thfaigs,  and  remoTe  one  of  the  Tery  great  reasons  for  that  want  of ' 
thoronghness  which  so  lamentably  characterizes  onr  collegiate  edncation  ? 
We  flatter  oorselres  that  we  are  far  in  adrance  of  the  nations  of  Earope 
in  CTery  thing  that  concerns  intellectnal  progress.  The  bartwrians  come 
over  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  drilized.  The  light  of  knowledge 
shines,  as  does  the  sunlight  at  the  close  of  day,  only  in  the  regions  of  the 
West  1  And  yet  we^  hare  so  far  homiliated  onrselres  as  to  receiTe  some 
ideas  from  the  okl-fogy  world.  They  haje  made  for  as  the  discorery  that 
the  earth  reTolres  around  the  sun,  and  in  other  branches  of  science  haje 
made,  we  must  allow,  no  inconsiderable  progress.  Why  may  it  not  be 
possible  that  they  hare  some  sound  notions  w^ich  would  bear  importatioo 
in  reference  to  the  matter  oi  education  7 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  M.D.* 

IH  the  State  of  New  Tork  ('tb  a  long  time  ago) 

A  great  operatloB  occurred : 
I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  Td  have  you  to  know 
That  I  am  quite  willing  to  swear  that  it's  so, 

Or  affimi,  if  you  dare  doubt  my  word. 

'  Twas  at  Greenwich  the  scbool-hoose  Fm  speaking  of  stood — 

A  battered  old  shanty,  I  tow  ; 
Though  'tis  twenty  yean  rinoe,  it  Is  standing  there  yet^ 
>On  an  island  not  round ;  if  you  go  there,  I'll  bet 
You  will  find  it  the  same  even  now. 

And  in  it,  most  likely,  a  hard  set  of  boys. 

All  ready  for  any  high  game ; 
And  of  girls,  too,  quite  willing  to  share  in  such  Joys  ; 
All  ripe  for  a  frolic  and  fond  of  a  noise ; 

In  youth,  you  and  I  were  the  same. 

'•  This  *^  CaM  of  l>isciplino"— written  by  our  contributor,  B.W.  Hume— is  oopied,  with 
-pennisBion,  ft-om  Harp9r'$  Wnhlf, 
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But  just  at  the  Ume  \  am  writing  of  now. 

The  building  was  cheerless  and  lone ; 
The  windows  were  broken ;  and  only  a  oow 
^een  grazing  beneath  the  old  willow-tree  bongh, 

Or  a  mangy  dog  gnawing  a  bone. 

And  the  reason  no  Bnsby  woold  take  it  in  hand 

Was  because  of  the  tales  that  were  told ; 
How  Jack's  finger  was  cat,  and  Joe  rolled  in  the  sand 
By  the  widow's  son  Dick,  and  the  Hollingshead  band 

Were  licked  by  Tom  Raynor  the  bold. 

Then  duly  next  mom  came  the  mothers  to  pray 

That  the  teacher  woold  cowhide  them  well ;  ' 

Or  if  Dick  and  Tom  Baynor  were  not  sent  away 
They  wouldn't  send  Johnny  nor  Joe  ne'er  a  day, 
.    And  would  take  away  Eittj  and  BelL 

Poor  teacher  I    Each  day  he  was  bothered  and  pained 

To  settle  the  wars  of  the  eve, 
Tilly  with  patience  exhausted,  he  fairly  complained 
"No  mortal  could  stand  it ;"  and  further,  proclaimed 

"  That  he  had  determined  to  leaTe." 


'TwBs  long  ere  another  was  willing  to  tiy 

The  place  thus  vacated  and  lorn. 
Till  a  grave  learned  Doctor,  who  that  way  passed  by 
And  heard  of  the  trouble,  without  if  or  why, 

Declared  he  would  work  a  zelbrm. 

Bang  duly  installed  in  the  schoolmaster's  seat» 

The  day  passed  without  any  rub ; 
But  a  Mend  sent  next  morning  a  note  short  and  sweet, 
To  hint  that  a  stick  was  no  weapon  discreet^ 

As  his  boy  had  been  struck  with  a  dub. 

Twas  read ;  and  the  boy  was  called  forth  rather  gruff, 

And  asked  to  exhibit  his  wound. 
So,  snivling  and  wiping  his  nose  on  his  oufC 
Georgy  Williams  his  trowser  pulled  up  with  a  snuff. 

And  held  out  a  leg  which  was  sound. 

"  Is  it  here r  said  the  teacher;  "  why,  this  is  a  bum." 

<'  Oh  no,  sir ;  'tis  heie  on  the  shin." 
"  Tis  a  very  grave  case,"  said  the  Dominie  stem ; 
"  It  might  have  been  &tal."    Though,  reader,  you  learn 

It  scarcely  discolored  the  skin. 
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"  Why,  Gecngj,  Bif  Mm,  did  jou  walk  to  the  Bdiool  t 

I  dedare  it  was  nuik  bo  to  do. 
Bat  M  j€fa  ue  here  70a  miMt  alt  on  thla  atool. 
And  hM  np  7001  leg:  like  a  parallel  role 

To  the  mapa  wkioh  bang  here  In  joor  liew." 

Then  taking  him  gentfy  with  tendereat  care, 

In  a  kiving  and  fktherty  manner, 
He  called  for  a  coahion,  and  then  for  a  duiir. 
And  Beating  poor  Georgj,  he  placed  hla  leg  there. 

And  bandaged  it  with  hla  bandana 

On  foitiier  inqidiy,  the  Dominie  found 

The  name  of  the  other  young  sinner 
Who  stmck  the  fonl  blow ;  and  in  Justice  waa  bound 
To  call  for  his  aid  when  the  pla j-apell  came  round. 

To  bring  Geoigj  Williams  his  dinner. 


And  be  made  him  all  day  like  n  lad^  to  1 

Or  a  priest  doing  penance  for  ains ; 
To  hold  Oeorgy's  alate,  and  to  place  in  his  band 
Er'iy  book  he  Required.    While  Oeorgj,  right  grand. 

Bat  in  state,— like  a  monarch  on  pins. 

With  bis  leg  for  a  seeptre,  stretched  out  on  n  chair. 

He  sat  through  the  ne'erending  day ; 
While  Hany,  the  villain,  did  wait  on  him  than^ 
And  with  rueful  compunction  his  soisow  did  shftre^ 

For  neither  could  go  out  to  plaj. 

And  when  studies  were  sTer,  lest  the  lame  Utile  kd 

Should  be  to  his  sister  a  drag  <m. 
The  Dominie  said,  8be  must  speak  to  bar  dad 
To  gear  np  his  horse,  as  the  walking  was  bad. 

And  send  down  for  GeMga  the  Hght  wagon. 

Next  morning  the  patileart  all  rotf  appeared. 

Declaring  his  trouble  was  o'er. 
And  when  his  preceptor's  inqvtrj  was  heard, 
"  How's  your  leg,  Oooigy  WlUiams  r '  he  steutllj  awred 

"  It  was  better  than  «fiBr  befaro." 


And  in  the  prescription  sneh  Tirtne  was  fouad 

(If  you  use  it  I  don't  care  a  p^)» 
That  no  child  e?er  threatened,  while  pkylag  around; 
To  ten  of  a  hurt  got  on  Oreenwieh  school  grevnd. 

But  was  met  bj  the  cry,  *'How*s  your  lagf 
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THE  STRAIGHT  MARE. 

OHABAORBt: 

Mb.  BoBflx,  a  ntw  Uaehir, 

BlOHABD,  SaXUXL,  WiLLCUt,  JaXM,  J  Sck00l^b9lt$ 

Hbkbt,  Niok,  K»d,  and  oth«n,        J  ^^^""'""^'^  • 
8oBiia-^i  <SfiA0a^    Ttcuktr  «<  Am  <faiib— (2totf  ^^«r«  Ami. 

Jfr.  £uMe.  The  dius  will  now  recite  ia  arithmetic.  Books  aride. 
Those  at  the  seat  will  work  the  examples  on  their  sktes.  Richard  will 
take  the  board.  [Richabd  ^oes  to  the  hlaclAoard,']  I  shall  give  yon, 
this  morning,  an  ori|pnal  example  suggested  by  the  redtation. 

James,  I  can't  do  these  snms,  Mr.  Rasse. 

Mr.  B.  Can't  I    Was  that  your  word  T 

Henry.  They're  awftil  hard,  Mr.  Rnsse. 

Mr.  S.  Very  hard  yon  mean ;  not  avful. 

SamueL  [Whispers.]  Bill  I 

WiUiam.  Hnlloa  I 

S.  Play  ball  after  school? 

Mr.  B.  Some  say  they  can  not  do  the  examples.  Let  ns  try  one  of 
them.  Attention.  [Beads.']  You  have  18  bteshds  of  corn  at  48  certls  a 
bushel —    [Richard  toriles  on  the  board  ;  the  other  hoys^  on  their  shies^ 

W.  [to  Sail]  I  speak  for  first  base. 

Mr.  B.  [Bfmds.]  8  bushels  of  rye  at  52  cents-^ 

8.  [to  WiLUAM.]  I'm  pitcher. 

Mr.  B.  No  whispering  I    [Beads.]    4  bushds  cfisheoi  at  85  eents-^ 

H.  Say,  Sam. — ^Look  out,  he's  looking 

Mr.  B.  Samuel,  are  you  whispering  f 

jK  I  am  not,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  Were  yon  ?    That,  of  course,  is  what  I  mean. 

8.  When? 

Mr.  B.  Just  now,  when  I  looked  up. 

8.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  B.  Have  yon  been  ? — that  is,  since  we  began  the  recitation* 

8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  A  boy  who  tells  the  truth  is  a  good  boy.  It  seems  that  a  good 
boy  may  be  inattentire.  [Nick  draws  a  ixiriety  if  trifles  from  his 
pocket.]    Samuel  will  attend. 

8.  Yes,  sir.    But  I  An't  understand. 

Mr.  B.  Richard  will  try  to  make  it  clear  presently — [Beads] — And 
would  mix  the  whole  with  grains  worth,  one  kind,  $l-f^  per  bushel. 
[Ghablss  takes  satne  ofSwK^aplaythinffSfand  Nick  snatches  for  them,] 

Nidb.  Here  I — gire  me  those  I — 

Mr.  B.  Boys  I  Nick,  .where's  your  slate  ?  [Nick  takes  his  slate, 
MCi.RussE  reads.]    The  other  at  i2^j^per  bushel — 
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jET.  [whispers,]  Say,  Sam,  didn't  the  Atlantics  do  the  big  thing?  Twentj- 
eeven  to  seyenteen  !    [Sax  shcJoes  his  head  and  looks  ai  the  board.'} 

J.  [whispers.'}  Hoh,  the  Eorekas  can  beat  'em  any  daj. 

Mr.  B.  Whispering  again  I  Come,  come  I  Attend  to  the  exAmj^e, 
[Reads.]  ,How  much  of  the  grain  ai  $l-ffi[per  husheij  and  of  thai  at 
t^^perhushd— 

J.  [whimpers!]  The  Actircs  thought  they  were  going  to — [Mn  Russb 
looks  thai  way.]— fix.  Rnsse,  how  do  yon  begin  that  sum  ? 

Mr.  B.  The  ei^lanation  will  be  given  in  a  minate.  [Beads.]  Musi 
you  mix  uriih  the  other  three — 

J.  [whispers.]  The  ActiTes  thought  they  wonld  do  the  soft  thing  wheo 
they  played  with  the  Eurekas — 

Mr.  B.  [sharply.]  Attention  I 

•71  [aside.]  Sir.  Bxias^  is  getting  np  steam,  ha !  ha  I  ha! 

Several  Boys.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  [Nin  strikes  ai  Nick  with  his  sstate^ 
and  the  slate  falls  to  tJieJloor.] 

N.  Oet  oat  I     [Ned  looks  innocent.] 

Mr.  B,  [Bisingfrom  his  chair  and  facing  the  doss.  All  attend.  Me 
goes  to  the  board  and  draws  the  following  figure : 


..^^ 


'^^fr 


AJLi^ It., ?    ^-^  '>-^. ,^-=^ 


Turning  to  the  boys^    Do  yon  see  that  straight  mark,  AB  7 

All.  Yes,  sir  I 

Mr.B.  That  represents  the  stndy  or  recitation  hour.  Now,  if  yon 
should  begin  at  A — as  some  of  my  boys  here  do — and  attend  to  your 
work  right  through  to  B,  you  would,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  your 
lessons  from  to  day.  But  you  do  not  so  attend.  Some  of  you  b^in  at 
A  and  stndy  on  to  G,  when  the  thought  of  something  else  pops  into  your 
head — some  kind  of  amusement,  a  base-ball  match  perhaps — and  off  yon 
go  from  the  straight  line  of  attention  to  your  stndy  to  D.  Suddenly  you 
remember  that  yon  hare  a  recitation  before  you,  and  down  you  come  to 
the  straight  line  again,  haying  lost  tune  howcTcr,  from  C  to  E. 

B.  Mr.  Russe,  you've  told  us  that  a  perfectly  straight  line  can't  be  drawn. 

Mr.  B.  Vm  glad  you  remonber  it,  Samuel.  But  that  is  now  a  depart- 
ure from  the  straight  line  of  attention  to  what  w^  are  considering.  It  is 
like  the  departure  noted  by  the  line  FOE,  by  which  we  lose  the  line  Ffl. 
Nick,  what  are  you  doing  7 

N.  He  keeps  getting  my  thmgs. 

Mr.  B.  Ah,  now  you  are  going  towards  K  1  Nick,  do  you  see— does 
the  class  see,  that  Nick  and  Ned  are  losing  time  by  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  something  else  f 

Boys.  Yes,  sir. 
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JS.  We  are  all  losing  time,  too. 

JUr,  B.  Certainly.  Put  those  things  into  your  pocket,  Nick-  Now, 
Boppose  we  go  back  to  H.  Yon  begin  there  to  stody  again,  and  yon 
attend  to  work  till  j6xl  get  to  I.  There  the  thought  of  something  else 
pops  into  your  mind — a  big  apple  you're  going  to  eat,  perhaps-*- 

AU   Ha  I  ha  1  ha  I 

Mr.  B.  Yon  think  about  the  apple,  and  all  the  while  you  are  going 
away  from  AB  towards  E,  and  there  you  think  of  something  else — a  new 
bat,  perhaps.    Is  it  not  so  7 

Several,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  you  think  about  the  new  bat  till  yon  get  to  K,  and  then 
jou  get  into  a  boyish  reverie,  in  which  you  keep  on  thinking  of  apples, 
und  bats,  and  balls,  and  other  things,  till  yon  are  suddenly  started  by  the 
remembrance  of  your  lesson  ;  so  back  you  dart  to  the  straight  mark  and 
try  to  be  attentire ;  but  thoughts  of  balls,  and  apples,  and  bats,  and 
games,  mingle  confusedly  with  the  matter  of  the  lesson,  and  that  is  repre- 
sented by  the  curved  line  from  M  to  B.    Do  you  see  1 

Boys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  Now  sum  up  and  see  what  you  have  lost.  All  that  part  of  the 
study  or  recitation  hour  from  G  to  E+F  to  H+I  to  M+fnlly  |  M  to  B ! 
— about  }  AB — that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Is  it  a  wonder 
you  come  here  and  say  CanHf  AwtLj  with  the  word  I  CanH!  Inat- 
tention rather.  When  you  meet  with  difficulty,  work  at  it.  If  in  due 
time  you  don't  succeed,  then  come  to  me.  But  never  again  say  Can^t. 
Now  for  the  remainder  of  the  example.  So  much  as  I  have  read,  Richard 
has  on  the  board.  Those  who  have  been  inattentive  may  copy  it  on  their 
slates.  [Beads.]  That  the  mixture  may  be  toorth  a  dollar  a  bushel  f 
\^All  the  boys  give  close  attention,  copying  the  example  on  their  slates,"] 
I  wish  to  leave  the  room  a  few  minutes.  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  atten- 
tive and  to  behave  yourselves.  [Exit.  Boys  maintain  order  and  work 
at  the  example!] 

J,  [presently,]  Pve  got  it ! 

H,  So  have  I.    Mr.  Russe  rather  got  us  on  that  line — 

8.  Hush !    Don't  whisper  1    [Silence  again^ 

[EnUr  Mr.  Bows.] 

Mr.  B.  Boys,  your  conduct  pleases  me.  So  let  it  ever  be  1  How  many 
have  finished  the  example  ?  [Nearly  all  raise  their  hands.]  Yery  well. 
Now  can  you  tell  me  what  other  lesson  you  have  had  this  morning  ? 

All.  The  Straight  Mark  I 

Mr.  B.  True.   And  what  have  you  learned  by  it  ? 

AU  [together].  To  be  attentive— never  say  can't— keep  to  the  mark  1 

Mr.  B.  Will  you  remember  it  1 

All.  Yes,  sir. 
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ScHOLAmO  B1OBT8  AKD  DOTUBS  OF   PaBXXTS. 

T)  IGHTS  and  datiea  are  inseparable  ;  thej  mast  be  accepted  or 
•^^  rejected  together.  In  the  case  under  consideration  tbej  center 
on  one  common  object,  namely,  the  welfare  of  the  children ;  and  since 
thej  haTe  but  one  end,  it  is  evident  that  thej  should  operate  together. 
Separate  them,  and  in  many  cases  they  may  and  do  nnliify  each  other  ; 
unite  them,  and  almost  any  thing  desired  can  be  executed. 

Education  means  simply  "leading  forth.''  Physical  education  may  be 
compared  to  the  attention  g^ven  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  human 
locomotive  ;  mtellectual  education  forms  and  develops  its  motive-pow^^ 
and  moral  education  applies  this  power  to  its  proper  use — instructing  it 
how  to  labor  for  the  common  good  of  society.  It  is  yet  very  questionable 
whether  these  portions  of  one  whole  can  wisely  be  separated  and  placed 
under  different  delegate  authorities.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  all 
center  under  the  proper  charge  and  special  supervision  of  parents. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  admission,  it  is  singular,  and  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  both  here  and  in  Europe,  many  if  not  most  writers  on  the 
subject  of  education  ignore  or  foi^t  the  use  of  parental  power.  Their 
strictures  refer  to  children  and  teachers,  whilst  the  rights  and  duties  of 
parents  are  very  rarely  discussed.  To  make  no  use  of  these  highest 
naturalt  authorities,  is  to  set  them  aside  as  worthless.  Is  this  wise  ?  Con- 
sider how  important  a  part  for  good  or  evil  home  education  is  constantlj 
performing  I 

First,  then,  parents  have  supreme  right  over  their  children.  Any  other 
authority  exercised  by  the  State,  city,  or  another  individual,  is  only  dele- 
gated. Penalties  for  neglect  of  duties  by  parents  or  their  delegates  are 
therefore  naturally  and  rightly  visited  upon  the  former  in  after-life. 

In  order  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  a  delegate,  parents  have  a  right  to 
enter  a  school  during  working-hours.  The  capacities  of  children  are  so 
various,  that  the  abilities  of  a  teacher  cannot  always  be  correctly  esti- 
mated by  an  examination  of  his  pupils.  One  hour's  careful  inspection  of 
a  school  in  action  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  trustworthiness  and  capa- 
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bility  of  a  teacher,  than  a  volame  of  regolations,  or  a  yard  of  printed 
references.  To  neglect  this  dntj,  is,  on  the  part  of  parents,  a  serioos 
error. 

Parents  haTe  no  right  to  expect  more  than  a  rimple  recognition  of  their 
presence  in  the  school-room,  inasmnch  as  teachers  are  paid  for  the  nse 
of  their  time,  and  haye  no  right  to  appropriate  the  time  set  apart  for 
taition  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  are  remunerated. 

It  is  not  wise  for  parents  to  take  counsel  of  their  children  with  regard 
to  what  school  the  latter  prefer,  for  it  is  natural  in  them  to  prefer  play 
to  stndy. 

If  parents  wish  their  children  to  respect  a  teacher  and  to  improve 
under  his  trauung,  they  will  do  well  not  to  relate  their  own  youthful 
delinqnencieaand  school  pranks,  in  the  presence  of  their  little  ones,  unless 
they  desire  them  to  be  imitated,  with  additions  and  improyements,  first 
at  school,  afterward  at  home. 

It  is  miserable  policy  on  the  part  of  parents  to  threaten  children  with 
the  school  as  a  place  of  punishment  It  forms  a  barrier  which  must  be 
remoyed  before  children  can  pass  up  the  hill  of  knowledge. 

Having  selected  an  instructor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  snpport 
his  ordinances  as  supreme  laws  over  their  children  at  home,  as  well  as  at 
achool.  Any  clashing  between  parental  and  scholastic  authority  is  pro- 
ductive only  of  evil. 

When  parents  can  be  relied  upon,  teachers  can  render  the  amplest 
home  deprivations  the  most  effectual  punishments.  Latitude  in  amuse- 
ment should  always  be  regulated  by  high  or  low  standing  in  the  school 

When  parents  neglect  their  duty,  they  set  before  their  children  a  lesson 
in  negligence.  To  forget  to  sign  the  weekly  report^  is  to  lead  them  into 
paths  of  disorder  and  disobedience.  It  is  an  unmanly  wrong  done  to  the 
teacher,  and  a  grievous  injury  to  the  children. 

Parents  who,  to  please  themsekes,  sacrifice  their  children  to  ignorance, 
by  constantly  writing  excuses  for  their  lessons,  are  very  reprehensible. 
Three  regular  exemplars  of  this  crime  are  sufficient  to  demoralize  a  schooL 

The  public  will  is,  in  this  country,  supreme.  Parents  should  under- 
stand that  they  form  and  model  the  systems  in  operation  in  onr  public 
schools.  If  they  demand  the  right  to  elect  politicians  to  perform  solus 
their  proper  parental  work,  they  have  little  right  to  complain  if  it  be 
ill  done.  In  private  schools  the  same  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents, 
as  to  the  use  of  the  right  of  their  supervisory  powers,  begets  carelessness 
in  the  children,  and  sometimes  in  the  teachers.    For  the  many  aberrations 
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which  spring  fh>m  this  neglect,  fathers  and  mothers,  the  bhune  rigbtlj 
rests  on  yonrselTes. 

Oh  for  some  Horace  Mann  to  publish  a  work  on  this  subject !  Prin- 
cipals of  Schools  and  Teachers  hare  been  lectured,  addressed,  written  to 
and  written  at,  in  order  to  post  them  well  as  to  the  best  methods  of  per- 
forming rightly  their  parts  in  the  great  work  in  which  thej  are  ei^ged. 
Yolumes  upon  Tolumes  hare  been  addressed  to  chfldren  and  youths  with 
the  same  purpose  and  intent.  Alas  I  even  in  our  most  elaborate  educa- 
tional compilations  how  short  and  how  few  are  the  paragraphs  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  parents  with  regard  to  their  duties  ;  how  little  care  bas 
been  taken  to  obtain  their  co-operation,  or  to  secure  their  aid  and  power 
oyer  their  families  as  instruments  requisite  to  and  necessary  for  the  full 
deyelopmeut  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  commendation  in  any  system,  either  of 
public  or  private  school  education  ! 


Tbach  Principles. 


PRINCIPLES  are  few,  and  widely  applicable.  Detuls  choke  the 
world  with  fullness,  while  but  few  can  be  acquired  individually.  A 
principle  explains  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  a  multitude 
of  details.  Let  more  of  principles,  then,  be  taught,  and  fewer  isolated  facts 
which  point — somewhere.  Put  a  principle  into  a  child's  consciousness,  and 
he  will  inevitably  acquire  the  corresponding  details  easily  and  orderly. 
And,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  intelligent  inquiry,  wherever  he  goes  in  God's 
beautiful  world,  he  will  have  eyes  open  to  see,  and  mental  hands  to  reach 
out  and  take  hold  of,  and  classify,  and  understand,  and  possess. 

Do  away  with  details  f  No  1  introduce  as  many  of  the  most  important 
as  possible.  Introduce  them  by  incidental  remark,  by  talks,  by  lectures ; 
but  do  not  cram.  Many  an  ambitious  pupil  crams  for  the  highest  grade ; 
and,  when  graduated,  is  stuffed,  not  taught,  overloaded  with  unclassified 
facts— not  educated.  Often  he  is  mentally  burst  and  physically  broken, 
and,  after  all,  knows  much  less  than  that  obscure  pupil  far  down  in  the 
class,  whose  eyes  have  gleamed  as  a  living  principle  has  flitted  past  him, 
to  be  inquired  about,  but  lost  for  want  of  time — or  caught,  perhaps,  in 
that  momentary  flash,  and  made  his  own. 

We  need  a  great  reformation  here.  We  must  come  back  to  generals, 
in  order  that  we  may  get  details  into  the  pupils'  minds  in  an  orderly  and 
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practicable  manner — ^in  oMer  that  the  pnpil  who  graduates  first  maj  not 
be  the  broken-down  hack  of  the  class  ;  and  that  he  who  does  not  grada- 
ate  first,  may  be  the  one  whose  mind  is  dnllest  at  perceiymg  principles. 
We  do  not  assume  that  principles  are  not  tanght  in  onr  schools  ;  but 
they  are  not  tanght  characteristically,  while  details  are. 

Much  is  said  about  cultiyating  indlTidnality  in  pupils.  Bat  the  common 
mode  of  teaching  details  ignores  individuality.  Details  are  acquired  by 
the  mechanical  memory-^a  faculty  differing  in  scope,  among  pupils,  bed 
by  no  means  indiyidualizing.  The  thinking  power,  it  is,  that  individual- 
izes. Principles  demand  thinking.  So  do  details,  when  they  are  acquired 
by  the  philosophical  memory  after  being  classified  by  principles  ;  but  not 
as  taught  apart  from  the  consideration  of  principles  first. 


Characteb. 

IF  the  human  mind  were  a  passive  recipient,  its  worth  might  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  contents.  But  mind  is  active.  It 
converts  crude  knowledge  into  power,  and  power  is  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  according  as  it  is  used.  If  individual  character  is  properly  de- 
Teloped,  and  fortified  by  correct  habits,  knowledge  is  beneficent  and  can 
not  be  too  largely  increased.  But  if  character  is  undeveloped,  or  un- 
balanced, or  perverted,  every  increase  of  knowledge  serves  but  to  increase 
the  means  and  opportunities  for  doing  evil 

An  honest  citizen,  though  unlearned,  is  worth  far  more  to  the  State 
and  to  society  than  the  most  accomplished  rascal.  While  for  personal 
happiness  no  anfount  of  information  will  atone  for  a  lack  of  wisdom  ;  and 
wisdom  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed, but  upon  character,  which  insures  its  proper  use. 

It  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  our  splendid  appliances  for  whole- 
sale instruction  are  the  best  possible  means  for  the  education  of  children. 

The  great  object  sought  in  them — and,  in  fact,  the  only  object  that  can 
be  successfully  attained  by  teaching  en  masse — ^is  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  That  which  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  individual 
and  to  society,  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  the  implanting  of  correct 
principles,  and  the  rousing  of  generous  impulses,  is  thrust  aside,  as  being 
without  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  duties. 

We  know  that  it  is  rightfully  the  parent's  duty  to  attend  to  this  part 
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of  edacation.  Bat  many  parents  are  incapable  of  doing  it ;  manj  othen 
are  too  negligent  to  do  it ;  while  no  small  proportion  eTen  of  those  wiio 
are  ci^ble  of  doing  it»  shirk  their  responsibilitj  hj  sending  thdr  childreo 
to  distant  schools,  daring  the  entire  period  when  thej  most  need  parental 
snpenrision,  and  are  nM>st  susceptible  to  its  infiaeaces.  The  consequenoe 
is,  if  this  work  is  not  dooe  bj  teachers,  it  is  rarely  done  at  all ;  and  where 
the  school  system  largely  ezdades  sach  training — as  in  oar  cities  and 
laige  towns — ^we  hare  mnltitades  of  children  who  are  smor^  but  are 
neither  Tirtnons  nor  honest.  So  long  as  the  deyelopment  of  character  is 
sacrificed  for  greater  derelopment  of  brain,  just  so  long  will  oar  edacar 
tional  system  prove  a  disappointment ;  and  we  bare  Imt  oaiselYea  to 
blame  for  the  resnlt. 


The  Yeab. 

IN  edacational  aflfairs/radical  changes  are  of  rare  occorrence.  ProgresB 
is  generally  made  by  stages  almost  imperceptible ;  and  at  the  end  of 
a  period  so  brief  as  a  year,  it  is  dlfficolt,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  casoal 
observer  to  detect  any  change. 

As  in  a  forest  growth,  the  general  appearance  may  not  be  perceptibly 
affected,  yet  one  who  has  spent  the  year  within  its  shadow,  may  diseem 
here  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  tree,  or  a  slender  twig,  the  promise  of  a 
thrifty  branch  ;  there,  a  lastryear's  shoot  ontimely  withered,  or  dead  tree 
fallen,  while  everywhere  are  evidences  of  a  constant  though  inuneasarable 
growth :  so  in  the  wide  field  of  education,  though  there  may  be  little 
apparent  change  since  the  year  began,  we  know  that  change  has  been  in- 
cessant. And  though  cherished  projects  may  have  failed,  though  new 
evils  have  crept  in,  and  old  evils  have  been  unsuccessfully  assailed,  we  are 
persuaded  that  over  all  there  has  been  progress — ^that  the  aggr^;ate 
result  is  improvement. 

Would  that  it  w^e  greater  1 


The  ancients  educated  their  children  not  merely  by  talking  to  them, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  means  of  examples  and  actions  ;  in  order  that 
what  they  acquired  might  remain  in  their  minds,  not  as  a  science,  but 
as  a  nature  and  custom  inseparable  from  them — ^not  as  a  thing  learned, 
but  as  an  inherited  possession. — Montaigne. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  of  the  following  constrnction  was  giyen  in 
oar  last  HDinber.  It  was  received  after  our  nsaal  time  of  going  to 
press,  and  hurried  through  with  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  repated 
ability  of  the  contributor  and  the  accnracj  of  the  proof-reader.  We  hare 
In  consequence  to  apologize  for  errors,  typographical  and  other,  which  un- 
fortunately escaped  our  notice. 

2b  construct  within  a  Circle  a  Line  whose  Square  shaU  Approximate 
to  the  Area  (^  the  Circle. 


Take  the  radios  of  the  circle  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  Draw  the 
radius  OB  at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  AC.  From  B  draw  the  chord 
BD,  equal  to  radius  ;  bisect  it  at  E»  and/ through  E,  draw  the  chord  AF, 
which  is  the  line  required. 

l^rough  E  draw  On,  and  EP  at  right  angles  to  AC.  Since  BD=:R, 
it  is  the  side  of  an  inscribed  hexagon,  and  therefore  the  arc  BD:=:60^. 

The  following  results  are  derived  : 

Arc  B?i=30''.  Angles  BOE  and  OEF  each  equal  SO"".  Angles 
EOF  and  OBE  each  equal  60*^. _ 

BE=XBD=iR=J.   0B=  VOB»-BB»=  \/i^=  V^=^. 
TrianglesOEFandOBE  are  similar  .-.  OB  :BE  : :  OE  :  OF  .-.  OF 

ABxEP=BBxBD=BE»=rJ    .  • .  BF=^. 

BntAB»=AO»+OB»+2AOxOF=l+J+2x^=l-H+-H. 
.-.  AE=1.617413182T 

BP=5i5  =0.1646678016 

AB+EP=AF= 1.1119809844 

AF3=:  8.141692668 =  area  of  circle. 

The  contributor  of  this  simple  and  excellent  demonstration  justly  says : 
**  So  nearly  does  the  result  approximate  to  ir,  as  obtained  by  the  usual 
methods,  that  the  question  is  well  put,  whether  this  construction  would  not 
give  us  the  exact  Talue  of  n,  if  only  the  yalue  of  \^3  could  be  ascertained ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  square  constructed  on  chord  AF  is  not  reaUy 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  circle.'' 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  EDITOR — Some  time  ago  joa  spoke  of  exposing  in  yonr  Monthlj 
some  of  the  absnrdities  taaght  in  oar  schools.  From  what  joa 
said  at  that  time,  I  supposed  that  yon  had  in  coarse  of  preparation  a  se- 
ries of  articles  oq  that  subject  If  some  person  woold  begin  with  the 
Primary  school,  and  set  in  the  light  the  stupidity  of  teachers  then,  and 
follow  on  through  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  departments  to  the  aca- 
demies and  colleges  of  the  land,  much  good  might  be  done  for  the  pablic^ 
and  the  interests  of  the  pupils  would  be  well  served. 

Because  the  articles  to  which  you  referred  have  not  appeared,  I  now 
speak.  I  am  not  on  the  course.  I  am  too  old  to  so  down  to  the  fight, 
but  by  the  light  of  past  experience  (I  have  lived  longer  than  the  time 
allotted  to  one  generation),  i  may  be  able  to  see  the  bearing  and  results 
of  some  plans  that  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  more  youthful 

It  is  absurd  to  despise  the  English  language.  Tbk  is  done  by  nearly 
all  classes  of  people  in  this  countiy — by  teachers  in  our  public  schools  vod 
academies,  and  by  professors  in  higher  institutions. 

The  boys  and  girls  that  compose  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  hare 
not  time  to  learn  the  dead  languages;  yet  if  they  expect  to  maintain  a  re 
spectable  standing,  they  must  devote  a  hurge  share  of  their  precious  time 
to  acquiring  what  to  them  will  be  absolutely  valueless.  According  to  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  a  year  or  two  of  Latin  will  atone  for  ig- 
norance of  the  English  language,  miserable  penmanship,  ignorance  of  ordi- 
nary business  transactions,  ignorance,  of  Latin  itself,  and,  in  short,  for 
general  stajMdity.  One  who  has  taken  his  ''  course  "  in  Latin  and  Greek 
is  thought  to  be  master  of  great  mysteries,  however  superficial  his  knowl- 
edge of  these  Uinguages  may  be.  His  pedantry  is  encouraged,  thong^ 
he  cannot  correctly  translate  a  line  not  previously  taught  him.  TiuE  ig- 
norance is  more  common  than  most  people  suppose. 

I  care  not  how  extended  a  course  of  study  may  be,  if,  when  convicted, 
the  pupil  have  not  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage m  regard  to  reading  (as  but  few  can  now  read),  spelling,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  English  classics,  and  history,  and  unless  he  have  power  to  write  his 
thoughts,  as  well  as  to  give  oral  expression  to  them,  in  proper  words,  such 
a  coarse  is  not  fit  to  be  recommended  to  American  youth. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  ohject  to  the  study  of  any  or  all  languages 
except  our  own.  Not  so.  But  nine-tenths  of  those  who  conmienoe  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  would  receive  much  greater  benefit  by  devoting 
their  time  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  practical  business  transactions, 
and  the  English  language  es  it  is  not  taught  in  our  public  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges. 

One  word  on  the  Teachers'  Association  at  Geneva. 

Your  criticism  is  severe.  I  will  not  sar  it  is  unjust.  But  you  use  the 
names  of  two  ladies,  who  stand  high  as  teachers  of  elocution,  rather  too 
lightly.  I  cannot  think  their  readings  were  out  of  place  at  an  association  of 
teachers,  though  such  exercises  should  not  form  ^'  the  main  attraction." 

The  responsibility  for  lack  of  vigor  in  the  association  lies  with  the 
officers  who  had  immediate  charge  of  its  meetmgd,  though  they  cannot 
justly  be  charged  with  intentional  wrong. 
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The  local  committee  and  the  people  of  Geneva  were  Terj  kind;  and  I 
think  they  most  have  been  amused  and  amazed  at  the  display  of  capacity 
for  entertainment  by  the  teachers. 

The  officers  of  the  association,  at  the  outset,  should  have  given  all  to 
understand  that  the  teachers  had  met  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ac- 
cording to  programme;  and  the  very  kind  attentions  of  those  who  would 
divert  the  association  from  its  proper  course,  should  have  been  politely  de- 
dined. 

Many  of  the  teachers  saw  the  lack  of  proper  management  with  mortifi- 
cation. 8ome  who  very  much  desired  to  fipeak  on  the  few  practical  ques- 
tions presented,  could  not  do  so  for  want  of  time;  and  at  least  one  im- 
portant topic  on  the  prog^mme  was  passed  by  for  the  same  alleged 
reason. 

We  hope  for  better  thmgs  next  year  at  Auburn.  I  hope  you  will  go, 
even  if  you  take  your  "  ax  "  along,  and  have  but  a  psalm  or  song  to  edify 
or  dmuse.    Very  respectfully,  T.  0.  Gaefootk. 


TtTR  EDITORr— The  ill-tempered  letter  of  P.  S.  J.,  m  the  November 
J3(L  number  of  the  Monthly,  reminds  one  of  the  homely  proverb  con- 
cerning the  impropriety  of  stone-throwing  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  in 
glass  houses.  He  fails  to  see  that  the  invectives  which  he  hurls  at  your 
critic  and  his  supposed  theory  of  grammar,  may  and  do  rebound  to  the 
destruction  of  his  own  theory.  Caring  little  for  Clark's  Grammar,  and 
still  less  for  most  others,  I  am  interested  in  this  controversy  only  so  far  as 
it  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  general  inefficiency  of  grammatical 
teaching. 

The  critic's  assertion  that  it  does  not  make  good  practical  gramnuh 
rians,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  enable  pupils  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  elegance  and  propriety,  is  strictly  true.  But, 
protests  F.  S.  J.,  assuming  that  the  charge  is  made  especially  against  his 
favorite  system,  '^  Nine-tenths  of  the  current  teaching  of  grammar  is  the 
product  of  systems  and  text-books  that  have  been  fh>m  time  immemo- 
rial (!)  utterly -oblivious  of  the  analysis  it  (the  review)  condemns  ;  and  the 
defect,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  existence  or  influence  of  Clark's  Gram- 
mar." Evidently,  the  reviewer  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  due  to 
Clark's  Grammar  ;  he  merely  stated,  generally,  the  fact  which  F.  S.  J. 
tacitly  admits  to  be  nine-tenths  true. 

Now,  is  there  anv  good  reason  for  exceptmg  the  other  tenth  J  Are 
the  disciples  of  Clark  remarkable  for  the  use  of  correct,  elegant,  idiomatic 
English?  The  pedantic  style  of  the  champion  of  Clark's  system  cer- 
tainly does  not  aifford  much  reason  for  attributing  any  peculiar  excellence 
to  its  influence.  So  perfect  is  his  command  of  the  school-boy  militant 
style,  that  one  might  almost  be  justified  in  supposing  that  he  had  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  English  composition  entirely  from  the  study  of  the 
essays  of  *' juniors,"  with,  perhaps,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  letters 
of  "Junius." 

The  truth  is,  both  F.  S.  J.  and  your  critic  are  wrong.  They  assume 
that  "  English  grammar  teaches  the  proper  use  of  the  English  language," 
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and  then  find  fault  with  this  or  that  text-book,  because  those  who  atudj 
it  do  not,  in  consequence,  become  good  writers. 

The  fanlt  lies  deeper,  and  a  radical  change  nmst  be  made  in  onr  teach- 
ing before  we  can  justij  expect  satisfactoiy  results.  Onr  grammars  teach 
a  good  deal  aboui  the  English  language — ^thongh,  unfortnnatelj,  ranch  that 
they  teach  is  not  worth  knowing — ^but  thej  do  not  teach  piq»ls  to  *'  gits 
thought  gracefal  and  proper  expression  in  words,"  simplj  because  langn^a 
is  not  a  tbinp:  to  be  learned  bj  rule  or  precept.  We  might  as  well  expect 
to  teach  a  chUd  to  dance  by  making  him  repeat  the  names  and  nses  of 
his  bones  and  muscles,  as  to  expect  him  to  become  a  master  of  his  mother 
tongue  by  such  exercises  as  John  is  a  noun,  propery  third  person, 
^K&r  number^  masculine  gendsr,  and  in  the  nominaHve  ease. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mere,  November  10, 1866.  K  S.  J, 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

•— U.  Favre  thus  describes  the  process  by  which  he  supposes  silrer  to 
be  transmuted  into  gold.  A  certain  quantitr  of  pulverised  chlorid  of  am> 
moninm  is  dissolyed  in  aaua  ammonia.  If  the  solution  be  turbid,  it  must 
be  filtered  ;  chlorid  of  suver,  perfectly  white  and  humid,  is  then  added 
and  the  bottle  well  shaken.  The  chlorid  of  silyer  is  dissolved,  the  solur 
tion  becomes  yellow  and  demits  a  precipitate  of  the  same  color,  which 
must  be  collected  carefully.  The  characteristics  of  this  powder  are  :  1. 
When  introduced  into  aqua  regia  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  a  new 
addition  of  ammonia  precipitates  it ;  2.  it  is  not  fulminating  ;  3.  it  fur- 
lushes  gold  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  Bnnsen  or  Grove  batttery. 

— According  to  a  German  author,  the  number  of  usefol  plants  has  risen 
to  about  12,000  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  researches  have 
been  completed  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  earth.  There  are  no  less 
than  2,500  known  economic  plants,  among  which  are  reckoned  1,100 
edible  fruits,  berries  and  seeds  ;  50  cereals,  40  uncultivated  graminaceous 
seeds,  23  of  other  families  ;  250  comestible  rhiromee,  roots  and  tubers,  37 
onions,  420  v^^tables  and  salads,  40  palms,  82  varieties  of  arrow  root,  and 
31  sugars.  Yinons  drinks  are  obtained  from  200  plants,  aromatics  from  266, 
There  are  50  substitutes  for  coffee,  129  for  tea.  Tannin  is  present  in  140 
plants,  caoutchouc  in  96,  gutta  percha  in  7,  resin  and  balsamic  gums  in 
389,  wax  in  10,  grease  aiKl  essential  oils  in  830  ;  88  plants  contain  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  i^ine,  650  certain  dyes,  47  soap,  250  fibres  which  serve 
for  weaving,  44  for  pi^r  making,  48  give  materials  for  roofing ;  100 
are  employed  in  building;  740  are  used,  and  there  are  615  known  poison- 
ous plants.  Accordmg  to  Endicher,  oat  of  the  278  known  natural  fiuni- 
lies,  only  18  seem  to  be  perfectly  useless. 

— It  appears  that  Canada  is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
sole  depository  of  the  earliest  fossil  hitherto  discovered.  Recent  laborious 
researches  made  by  Professor  Hochstetter,  of  Vienna,  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery,  in  the  oeJcareous  limestone  of  the  Ejrumman,  of  undoubted  spe* 
cimens  of  Eosoon,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  found  in  Canada. 
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New  Process  of  Making  Steel.— M.  Galy-Cazalat  has  discoyered  a 
new  process  for  the  rapid  conyersion  of  cast  iron  into  homogeneous  and 
pare  cast  steel.  It  is  known  that  pieces  of  steel  cast  in  moolds  are  fall  of 
cayities,  considerably  weakening  their  tenacity.  The  rolling  or  hammering 
reqnired  to  cause  an  adherence  of  the  particles  of  the  metal  is  yerj  costly, 
Qnd  sometimes  impracticable.  It  occurred  to  M.  Galy-Cazalat  to  cause 
these  cavities  to  disappear  by  submitting  heayy  guns  to  great  pressures 
produced  by  gases  while  the  metal  is  still  in  a  fluid  state,  in  the  moulds 
of  sand,  firmly  bound  by  strong  frames  of  iron  of  suitable  resistance.  Fof 
this  purpose,  inmiediately  after  the  casting  of  the  complete  cannon,  the 
whole  is  covered  hermetically  by  a  metallic  cup,  screwed  firmly  to  the 
framework  of  the  mould.  The  cap  carries  a  vertical  tube,  furnished  with 
a  cock  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  closed  at  the  top  by  a  less  resisting 
membrane,  or  safety  diaphragm.  It  contains  six  to  ten  grammes  of  pow- 
der, without  sulphur,  composed  of  eighty  parts  of  saltpetre  and  twenty 
parts  of  charcoal.  The  imprisoned  gases  under  the  cap  0xert  on  the 
Borface  of  the  liquid  steel  a  pressure,  which  is  transmitted  simultaneously 
and  regularly  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  cannon,  efiectually  effacing  the 
bubbles,  and  increasing  the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  which  is  the  same  through* 
out  By  this  process  ho  succeeds  in  avoiding  many  of  the  difficulties  inci^ 
dent  to  his  own  and  to  Bessemefs  method  of  making  cast-steel,  one  of  which 
was,  that  the  steel  produced  by  them  had  to  be  re-cast  so  as  to  become 
homogeneous  and  of  superior  quality,  which  second  operation,  carried  on  in 
crucibles  containing  44  pounds,  doubled-  the  cost  of  homogeneous  castnsteel. 

—Dr.  Beichenbach,  of  Vienna,  thinks  that  there  exists  throughout  space 
A  cosmical  powder,  or  dust,  which  sometimes  becomes. agglomerated,  so  as 
to  form  meteorites,  and  at  others  reaches  the  earth  as  an  impalpable 
Ipowder.  Meteorites  are  composed  mainly  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron  and  phoa- 
phorns.  Some  dust,  collected  by  Beichenbach  on  a  monntain  top,  pre- 
yiously  unvisited,  gave,  upon  analysis,  nickel,  cobalt,  phosphoras  and  ma^ 
neaia.  Dr.  B.,  therefore,  thinks  that  we  have  an  invisible  |rain  of  meteone 
dust,  from  which  is  derived  the  minute  quantity  of  phosphorus,  so  gene- 
rally  dfstrlbated  over  the  earth,  and  so  necessary  to  vegetation.  This 
hypothesis  is  very  pretty,  but  not  yet  established. 

— Fine  coloring  matters,  soluble  in  fatty  matters,  paraffine,  and  similar 
hydrocarbons,  and  capable  by  mixtare  of  producing  any  number  of  inter* 
mediate  shades,  haye  been  discovered  in  the  form  of  metallic  soaps.  They 
are  obtained  by  precipitating  various  metaltic  solutions  with  soda  soap. 
In  this  way  the  ralta  of  iron  afford  a  brown  orange  stearate  ;  those  of 
copper,  a  malachite  green ;  those  of  nickel,  an  emerald  green  ;  those  of 
chromium,  a  green  which  changes  to  violet ;  those  of  nranium,  a  bright 
yellow  ;  those  of  cobalt,  a  lilac  ;  and  those  of  manganese,  a  rose  red. 

— A  new  use  for  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum  and  coal 
has  been  found.  The  resulting  volatile  hydrocarbons  nave  the  property 
of  dissolving  all  the  more  common  vegetable  oils,  as  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  lin* 
seed  and  rape-seed  oils,  and  the  like.  The  seeds  or  fruit  containing  the 
oil  are  first  croshed  or  groand,  and  digested  with  the  hydrocarbon  in  her» 
imftical  vessels.  The  oil  is  gradually  taken  up  by  the  volatile  agent, 
^hich  is  afterward  driven  out  by  disUUation.  The  solvent  is  condem^d, 
and  thus  very  little  loss  results.  While  the  jield  of  v^table  oil  is  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  more  than  by  pressure. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

XA8TERN  8TATI8. 

MAiiiB.-The  AffriraltamI  CoU«t«  wUl 
go  into  openUon  next  Bpriof . 

Ma«s.-Lm  ClAfliii  hM  ^irw  #15,000, 
•ad  his  HOD,  LienUowt-Oovenior  Willuim 
CUflin,  $10,000,  to  endow  tb«  M«thodii»l 
Tboologied  Infttituto  of  N«w  England. 

Com.— Mr.  Pttbodj  bM  given  Y«]« 
College  $160,000,  for  the  porpoee  of  eeU^ 
Uthing  •  ecientlBo  maeeum. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Vtw  Tors.— In  October,  Loring  An- 
drews, Eeq.,  of  tbb  oitr,  gtkwt  $100,000,  and 
two  other  gentlemen  $10,000  eecb  towardt 
the  endowment  of  the  Univeniitj  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  totd  endowment  of 
the  institntion  is  now  nearly  $600,000, 
We  are  ffratifled  to  reoord  the  pronperity 
of  thin  UnivemitT,  whoee  ckinu  vpon  the 
pQblio  are  ezeelled  by  no  other.  To  one 
of  ita  profeMore,  Morae,  we  owe  the  tele- 
graph ;  to  another,  Draper,  we  owe  the 
dagaerreotype,  and  another.  Loomia,  now 
of  Yale,  pobliahed,  daring  bia  conneetioa 
with  it,one  of  the  finest  mathenatical  series 
in  the  £nf lish  lanfuaire. 

—The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Edncation  of  New  York  city  eattmnu 
their  expennes  for  1867  at  $8,681,000.  of 
which  $1,580,000  are  for  teachcm'  saUiies. 
Tbe  aaUnea  of  teacbera  are  a«  followa :  . 

MaU  /J^portiMfite.— PrindpaU  (bas^  on 
attendance  of  pupiU)  from  $8,00Q  to  $8,000 ; 
Vice-Principalfi,  $1,800;  Mule  AssisUnto 
(average),  $1,800;  Female  Assiatanta  (av- 

F^mU  Dtpar^iiiMte.— PrincipaU,  $1,800 ; 
Tioe-Frinoipala,  $900;  Asa'iatanU  (aver- 
>«g«).  $800. 

J^-itnarp  5d(oo2*.— Prindpala,  $1 ,018.60 ; 
Tice-Principala,  $780;  Aa»i«unu  (aver- 
age), $450. 

Special  teachers  «rs  paid  l»r  tbe  time 
ttttoally  employed. 

KTKiriKO  SOBOOLS. 

MtU  JkpartnumU.  —  Principals  (per 
Bight),  $8.60;  Male  AsaiaUnte  <per 
night),  $8.60;  remaU  AsabUnts  (psr 
Bight),  il.60f 

FiMU  I>Martmentt.  —  Principals  (per 
nigfat),  $8.76;  Asaistanto  (per  nigbt), 
$L60. 

The  si^lariea  of  teachers  !n  Corporate 
Bclioola  are  regulated  by  the  Trosteea  and 
Managers  of  the  inatitations  in  wbieb  they 
iBie  en^loyed. 

WESTERN   STATES. 

Iixorois.— The  ibmily  of  tbe  laU  Jesse 
rank  have  foanded  a  Ubraiy  in  the  llllBoift 


INTBLLIOBNCE. 

Wet^leran  Univemity,  to  bear  tbe  nan*  of 

their  father. 

Misaoinu.^Several  rerimenta  of  eolorwd 
troops  have  contribnted  nearly  $7,000  to 
entaolitih  a  nehool  at  JefferKon  City  for  tb« 
education  of  oolored  peraons. 

CAUToamA.— Tbe  Baptiats  are  mhimt  to 
open  a  denominational  achool  at  Petal  iims, 
under  tlie  charire  of  Profeiwor  Mark  Bailer, 
and  propoae  to  raiae  $40,000  for  iu  endow- 
ment. 

Obbook.— Tbe  number  of  schools  in  tbo 
State  is  448— an  increaae  of  100  in  two 
years  — witb  an  average  attendance  of 
11,144. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

yiBoii«VA.-*Tbere  are  five  fhee  achoola 
for  whites  in  Bichmond,  and  a  Boi«ton  so- 
ciety has  sent  an  agent  to  establi»b  Mmilar 
achools  tiiroughont  the  State. 

— Tiie  Chesapeake  Female  College,  near 
FortresH  Monroe,  is  to  be  converted  into 
s  tlieologicsl  seminsry  for  colored  yoatbi 
under  Baptist  patronage. 

TxxAS.— The  Legislatnre  is  about  to  ea- 
tablijih  a  State  University  ;  a  hili  for  its 
location  and  construction  baa  been  intt^ 
dttoed  and  referred. 

FOREIGN. 

EifoiAiriK— !ni«  Xiwcttiiomai  Tlm^  states 
that  the  important  snbjeot  ot  nniv«n4iT 
extension,  by  the  establii^hment  of  eol- 
leires  for  poor  stodentn,  continnen  to  en- 
gafre  tlie  attention  of  the  authorities  al 
Ozfoni.  The  sub-committee,  pr«»idcd 
over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shirley,  recently  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  qneation,  'havo 
made  a  report  to  tbe  effect  that  a  new  col- 
lege or  hall  must  be  opened  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  university  to  a  dasa  of  men 
w  ho  cannot  now  enter.  They  anogeat  tlisit 
in  tlie  proposed  eatabliabmant  **  tlieeliaigu 
for  tuition  be  X4 ;  for  fumishsd  rooms, 
£9 ;  for  bsttela,  £10  a  term :  Easter  and 
Act  terms  to  count  aa  one,  making  £51  per 
annum.  The  payments  for  each  term  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  In  the  battels  would 
be  indoded  broakfaat,  plain  lonelieoB, 
dinner,  attendance,  and  toe  general  light* 
ing  of  the  college.**  Another  recommen- 
dation is,  tfast  brsskfsst  and  dinner  be  !o 
common,  the  principal  and  tators  being 
for  tbe  moat  part  present  at  those  meala. 
Economy  being  the  essence  of  the  sdieme, 
it  is  provided  tliat  **  if  any  member  oon- 
'  tracta  debts  beyond  a  certain  anonnt^or 
be  found  to  be  foradng  expenaive  babitS| 
be  be  requested  to  reoiove  to  some  othar 
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eoltoffe  or  hall,  m  not  being  the  ehtracter 
for  which  this  foundtttion  is  iiiKtitated/* 
Fsoititieti  are  aliio  to  be  givea  for  reinaia- 
lug  ia  reatdeaoe  out  of  term. 

800TLAWD. — The  number  of  etodentii 
attending  the  Scotch  univereitlea  are  aa 
follows:  Edinburgh,  2,400;  Olas^w, 
1.1«5;   Aberdeen,   8V8:     St.   Andraw'a, 

Franos.— The  Senate  has  again  rejeeted 
the  proposition  that  ability  to  read  and 
write  be  made  a  qnalifloation  for  holding 
oflloe  in  a  town  oonncil,  for  the  reason 
ttiat  in  munj  small  commutut  persons  poa- 
ae«ALug  all  the  qnalillcatiotia,  and  abl«s  to 
read  and  write,  cannot  be  found. 

— Edacation  is  liberally  supported  In  the 
lalo  of  Bonrhon.  At  preMnt,  $120,000-^ 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  rev- 
enue—  is  devoted  to  teaohem'  aalariea. 
Primary  instruction  Sa  gratuitous,  and 
there  is  a  great  olassieal  school,  with  flvt 
hundred  pupils.  The  bland  depends 
upon  France  for  ita  aupply  of  teachers. 

UoLLAVD.—Seoulariiation  of  the  pri- 
mary McUooU  ia  much  discnased  in  tbia 
oouutry.  Attendance  upon  school  is  nei- 
ther eompulsory  nor  gratuitous,  but  there 
are  few  children  of  the  legal  aga  who  do 
not  attend  either  govarnment  or  privat* 
•ohoole. 

Stain.— The  law  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishtnent  of  schools,  both  male  and  female, 
in  all  pariabaa  with  flva  hundred  or  mora 


inhabitants,  and  attendance  is  compnisory. 
The  poor  receive  fV«e  education.  The  law 
ia  not  well  enforoed.  Male  teachers  re- 
ceive a  fk«e  house  and  iVom  $125  to  $600 
per  annum,  and  female  teachers  receive 
two-thirda  as  much. 

Stria.. — A  revival  of  education  is  in 
progress  here.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  IK&ihm  gives  the  following  de- 
taila: 

**In  the  reign  of  Juatinlan  the  law 
school  of  Beirut  had  a  werld-wlde  celeb- 
rity. To-day  seven  of  the  largest  and 
mnst  impoeing  edifioea  in  Beirut  are  insti- 
tutions of  leaming^fourof  them  Protest- 
ant, two  Papal,  and  one  Greek.  Of  the 
four  Protestant  institutions,  two  are  under 
Atnerican  auspices,  one  English,  and  one 
Prussian.  Of  the  American  schools,  one 
ia  a  ffirls'  seminary,  a  boarding-school  of 
a  hlfin  order,  with  fll^  boardera,  who  paid 
during  the  past  vear  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  for  their  board  and  tuition.  Though 
the  teachera  are  all  nativea,  no  American 
need  foel'aahamed  of  this  moat  flouriahing 
aohool,  whether  it  be  in  respect  to  the 
beautiful  edifice  which  is  ita  home,  or  ita 
admirable  internal  discipline.  The  other 
ia  the  Syrian  Proteatont  College,  with 
whoee  name  many  of  your  readers  are  f^ 
miliar,  and  to  whose  endowment  not  a  few 
of  them' have  oontribnted.** 

Studenta  are  flocking  to  this  college 
from  all  psTts  of  the  Ewt,  and  even  from 
Africa.  Profesaor  BIyden,  of  Liberia  Col- 
lege, ia  now  in  attendance,  studying  Ara» 
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MB.  HONTEITH'S  ••Phyaicsl  Geo- 
graphy" >  haa  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  several  months,  and  liaa  acquired 
no  inconaiderable- notoriety.  It  may  not 
be  amiaa  to  review  briefly  aome  of  ita  claima 
to  public  &vor. 

In  describing  lu  charaeter,  the  anther 
aaya  that,  avoiding'  the  oae  of  all  technical 
terms  that  would  perplex  the  young  learner, 
he  bss  endeavored  to  ezplaiB  the  leading 
principlea  of  Geography  by  meana  of  fiunl* 
liar  kngnage  and  eompariaena,  and  auggea 
tlve  iUoatmtiona,  aeoitrding  to  the  Object 
^tem  of  iDatrnctioii* 

To  eisampUfy  hia  meaolag,  he  refora  to 
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two  iUnatrationa— one  on  page  18,  the  other 
on  page  S7.  The  flrst,  he  saya,  **  explaina 
the  theoiy  of  Volcanic  Action."  Tbia  im- 
plSea  that  there  ia  but  one  theory  of  vol- 
canie  action.  Perliapa  the  author  haa 
never  h4ard  of  any  other;  or  it  may  be 
that  there  ia  one,  which.  In  hia  eatimation, 
is  preeminently  oorreot;  it  ia  <A«  theory. 
To  learn  what  tfab  theory  may  be,  and  how 
it  ia  explained,  we  tnm  to  page  18  and 
And— not  a  word  abont  volcanic  action.  A 
typographical  eiror,  donbtiesa ;  for,  look- 
ing fnither,  we  discover  on  the  next  page 
n  pietnre  of  a  young  lady  atanding  by  a 
table  and  pointing  at  something  deaeribed 
below  aa  ^  A  Cake  which  ia  buret  open  at 
the  Top  by  the  aacape  of  Steam,  ariaing 
ih>m  the  Flaida  within  the  Cake,  the  Heat 
of  tbeaOven  eerresponding  with  that  of 
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the  Earth*s  Interior,**  while  t  hoy  end  two 
•miiU  girls  ere  looking  on,  apparently  with 
frreal  intereet.  All  this,  we  are  told,  may 
illustrate  a  **  Volcano,  end  Fiasares  caused 
hy  Earthqnaken/*  FoMthly  it  may,  hut  it 
ia  n<)t  very  dear ;  nor  do  we  learn  from  it 
iBQch  ahont  **  the  theory  of  Voioanio  Ac* 
tlon.*'  That,  however,  may  be  owing  to 
our  inshility  to  comprehend  the  correopon- 
denoe  of  the  "  Heat  of  the  Oveo  with  that 
of  the  Earth's  interior.'* 

Perhapa  the  iUostration  on  page  S7  may 
be  more  fortunate.  Turning  to  it,  we  see 
a  youngster  standing  by  a  stove,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the  cover  of  a  teakettle, 
aad  the  other  gnoefhlly  extended  to  a 
gronp  of  ohildren,  to  whom  he  appears  to 
be  teaching  **Ocogrspiiy  as  a  Science.** 
The  text  informs  us  that  the  **  Geysers  or 
Hot  Bprings  of  Iceland  may  be  iiluatrated 
by  a  kettle  partly  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  a  hot  stove.**  Then  fbllowa  an 
elaborate  account  of  a  theory  of  Geyser  so- 
tion  which  waa  exploded  years  ago.  If 
Hr.  Monteitli  will  tske  the  trouble  to  read 
up  a  little  on  Modem  Science,  he  will  learn 
to  reirard  less  highly  his  **  model  illustra- 
tion,** and  be  persuaded,  perliap^,  to  put 
his  stove  and  kettle  to  aome  more  appro- 
priate use. 

We  believe  in  pictures.  They  are  espe- 
cially nsefiii  in  a  primnry  geography.  But 
it  ia  quite  important  tliat  they  give  at  least 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  they  are 
said  to  represent  Thi^  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  occurred  to  Hr.  Monteith.  Of 
the  sixty  cuts  that  occupy  so  larg%  a  por- 
tion of  the  forty  pagea  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, some  are  good ;  very  many  are 
indilTeront,  and  are  nsed,  evidently,  to  fill 
up;  while  not  a  few,  like  the  tea-kettle 
illustrution,  simply  teaoh  fklsehood.  We 
have  room  to  ref^r  bnt  to  one  other,  a 
wonderfnl  pletnre  in  ita  way.  It  will  be 
•are  to  delight  the  children.  In  fact.  It  ia 
•o  juvenile  in  conception  that  we  suspect 
our  antivor  mnst  have  **  borrowed*'  the 
idea.  If  not  the  dealgn,-  f^om  aome  little 
boy*a  slate.  We  have  seen  many  such  pic- 
tures drawn  by  artists  of  tender  yean,  it 
ia  on  page  tS,  and  represents,  we  are  told, 
•'A  Sectional  View  from  the  Atlantie 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  Northeastward 
to  Korway.**  We  never  lieard  of  a  sec- 
tional view  J^wi^  a  place  before ;  but  thiA 
may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  fiiot  that  geo- 
graphy has  never  before  been  taught  a#  a 


teiince.  We  would  advire  our  readeni  to 
examine  this  picture ;  iliey  will  see  manj 
marvelous  things  in  it,  not  the  leai»t  nolica- 
able  of  which  are  whales  five  hundred  miles 
long  and  sea-weeds  twice  as  lon^  as  the 
whales,  end  other  sea-monBters  equally 
wonderful.  But  pieturea  are  not  the  only- 
notable  feature  of  **  Geography  taught  aa  a 
science.**  The  familiar  comparisons  men- 
tioned in  the  preface,  are  quite  aa  remark- 
able and  aa  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Geography 
afforda  a  eharaoteriatlc  example.  In  it,  th« 
**  proceas  by  which  the  world  was  made 
from  chaos**  (mark  the  word)  is  com  part  d 
to  the  \*  Growth  of  a  Plant  T*  One  w-»«ld 
think  a  aingle  such  oompariaon  woald  b« 
sufficient,  even  for  the  youngest  learner. 
But  not  so.  Pjingraph  II.  endeavors  to 
make  the  matter  still  clearer :  thus—"  The 
earth^s  formation  from  chaoa  may  be  illos- 
tnted  by  an  tgg,  whose  fluid  subittanoas,  by 
aoerttti;!  application  of  heat,  and  in  a  certain 
time,  ara  changed  into  a  beautiful  livinc 
bird.'*  Chaoa  is  a  fine  point  to  atart  from. 
lu  likeness  to  an  tgg  is  so  apparent,  and 
the  analogy  between  ereaUon  and  tha  pro- 
cess of  incubation  ao  complete,  that  tho 
beauty  and  force  of  the  figure  will  be  re- 
oognixed  at  once.  Yet  we  fear  that  aomo 
inquisitive  ehild  may  ask  what  cAom  meansi 
and  how  the  world  is  like  a  beantifnl  bird — 
but  what  absurd  questions  will  chiidreft 
not  ask  f 

It  would  require  an  entire  number  of  the 
MoimiLT  to  notice  all  the  **  familiar  eom- 
pariMons.^    A  few  examples  mnst  suf&ce. 

Par.  18,  p.  9,  says:  "  All  the  fresh  water 
of  the  land  is  raised  (?)  from  the  great  res- 
ervoir, the  ocean,  by  the  comWned  agen- 
das of  the  aun  and  sir,  aetim^  Htt  a  frmi 
pump  tind  ^riniltrJ**'  For.  s  matter  of  Ihet 
statement,  this  is  a  little  mixei.  It  ia  not 
dear  which  in  the  pump,  and  whioh  tlio 
sprinkler,  or  how  a  sprinkler  can  raise  any 
thing.  Beskles,  we  fsar  that  the  little  boya 
and  giria  who  live  hi  the  country  and  ara 
nnacqniunted  with  eity  waterworks,  tnmy 
MX  to  appreciate  the  ftra  of  tlie  eompari- 
son.  Perhapa,  Itowavor,  the  more  poetical 
veraion  of  the  great  faet,  aa  given  in  par.  IC, 
waa  Intended  for  them.  It  rsada  thus: 
*<Tha  aun,  by  hia  Powerful  Ligftt  And 
Heat,  so  aots  npon  the  aea,  that  thin  fresli 
water,  called  vapor,  ia  separated  from  it 
The  vapor,  Uks  a  fsMtr  Utmmifnm  • 
ftM,  hi  borne  upward  by  the  atmoapliara 
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luid  carried  away  by  the  wind  T*  Who 
will  say  that  there  is  no  poetry  ia 
feieDcel  or  that  the  mysteries  of  nature 
cannot,  without  sacrifice  of  precisioni  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren! 

The  following  doable-barrelled  compari- 
son is  not  brilliant  or  poetical;  but  it  is 
marvellously  clear,  and  contains  a  world  of 
truth.  It  is  found  in  par.  2,  p.  42 :  "  Soil 
that  is  destitute  of  Decomposed  Animal 
and  Vegetable  substances  is  very  poor; 
suck  was  the  condition  of  vegetable  life  at 
its  commencement,  and  so  aUo  was  the 
beginning  of  animal  life— very  inferior 
in  character  and  form.**  This  paragraph 
affordK,  also,  a  fair  example  of  the  learned 
style  that  our  author  largely  indulges  in. 
But  ho  does  not  restrict  himself  to  one 
style.  He  employs  besides  the  argutnerUa- 
iio4  style,  the  UiJUtUd  style,  the  figurative 
and  the  pious  style.  Our  space  permits 
bat  a  brief  citation  from  each. 

'a  fine  specimen  of  the  argnmentatire 
style  is  found  in  the  "  Introductory.*'  This 
page  is  intended  to  prove  that  the  world 
was  made  for  a  great  purpose,  according  to 
a  preconceived  design,  and  alKo  to  t«how 
what  that  purpose  was.  It  leads  off  in  this 
manner :  **  The  robin  builds  her  nest  in  the 
tree  for  the  l\trpoe$  of  tiiere  depositing  her 
^gg*t  and  of  bringing  forth  and  protecting 
her  young.  For  the  I\trpoi4  of  protection 
and  comfort,  men  build  houses,  found  cities 
and  establish  governments.  Purpou^  t^ert- 
fore^  leads  to  duign  and  action,^*  Without 
pausing  to  notice  the  awkwardness  of  the 
first  sentence  or  the  improper  use  otpur^ 
pom  in  the  seoond,  let  us  observe  the  bear- 
ing of  the  whole  upon  tlie  main  argument. 
The  robin  builds  for  a  purpose.  Whom 
purpose — her  own?  Certainly  not,  for  it 
IS  a  characteristic  of  instinct  (and  nest- 
bailding  is  instinctive),  that  it  impels  to  a<hp 
tion  without  the  existcnoe  of  a  conscious 
design  on  the  part  of  the  actor.  Is  it  Qod*B 
parposet  Then,  what  possible  analogy 
«an  there  be  between  tlie  robin*s  action, 
which  is  determined  by  another,  and  the 
•olf-detennining  action  of  Divinity  I  The 
entire  pag#  is  s  model  of  iltogioul  reasoning, 
S8  in  faet  are  tlie  many  other  examples  of 
this  style  tfaroogbout  the  book. 

Tker^oro  is  a  favorite  word  with  Mr. 
Monteith.  Like  a  soooiboy  in  his  first 
essays  at  writing,  h<f  lags  it  in  on  all  pos- 
sible oocasions.    luferenoes  the  moat  far- 


fetched and  often  ridiculous  are  introduoed 
by  hetun  or  tker^ore. 

Are  children  so  stupid  that  they  must  be 
reasoned  (!)  with  in  this  wise !— **  A  bird 
wss  not  formed  to  live  in  the  water  like  a 
fish,  hence  it  is  not  covered  with  scales :  a 
fish  cannot  live  in  the  air  and  find  its  food 
among  the  trees ;  therefore,  it  is  not  pro- 
vided with  feathers.**    (Par.  85,  p.  44.) 

The  inflated  style  is  more  entertaining. 
It  ia  characterized  by  "  words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound,**  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  stating  facts  or  theories  that 
would  be  too  commonplace  if  briefly  ex- 
pressed. For  instance  the  simple  state- 
ment, water  runs  doutn  hill,  would  hardly 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  **  Geography  Taught 
as  a  Science ;"  but  when  properly  inflated 
it  is  worthy  even  of  bold- face  type ;  thus, 
(par.  18,  p.  23) ;  "  The  Sources  of  RIy- 
ers  always  occupy  Higher  Ground 
than  do  their  mouths.**  This  appears  to 
be  our  author*s  natural  style.  It  is  very  im- 
pressive at  times.  Thus :  **  The  approach  of 
an  earthquake  like  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, is  often  heralded  by  symptoms  of 
unusual  agitation  beneath  the  surface.** 
(Par.  15,  p.  19.)    Again: 

**Tbe  Esquimaux  derives  his  support 
from  the  seal,  and  exerts  his  greatest  en- 
ergies in  the  capture  of  this  aquatic  mam- 
mal T*  (Par.  29,  p.  44.)  Such  indifferenoe 
to  good  grammar  is  positively  sublime. 
Mr.  Monteith  appears  not  to  know  that 
StgtUmaux  i^pluroL  In  still  another  place 
(par.  IS,  p.  45)  he  uses  the  word  incor- 
rectly :  **  The  Eaquimaxtx  and  the  Lapland- 
er ding  with  strong  attachment  to  their 
boundless  fields  of  snow,*'  etc.  In  this 
conneotion  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Mon- 
teith thst  "the  Caucasians**  do  not  <'  com- 
prise Uie  most  powerful  and  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world'*  (par.  84,  p.  40), 
though  the  Oaucatian  root  does. 

Several  examples  of  the  fignrative  style 
have  already  been  given.  Many  mors 
miglit  be.  quoted,  did  our  space  permit. 
The  following  (par.  5,  p.  10)  is  instructive ; 
it  is  Geography  iaugJU  at  a  teience:  **A 
continent  with  its  penLusaIas,s  highlands, 
lowlands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  is  like  a  great 
tree  that  has  grown  ftom  a  small  shrub.*' 
Very  like,  indeed  1  but  who  besides  Mr. 
Monteith  wonld  have  snspeoted  it ! 

The  following  (par.  84,  p.  29)  is  senti- 
mental, and  recalls  tender  reeolleetiona  of 
bygone  years :  **  In  many  instances,  tpringSi 
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bnt  II  few  rofU  dlsUnt  from  Moh  other,  and 
fbd  from  snows  resting  on  the  seme  peek, 
sopptj  riven  which  terminate  at  dllTerBnt 
sides  of  a  continent;  |nst  as  sehoolmstea 
become  seperated  from  each  other,  and  are 
led  bj  inclination  or  eireomstanoes  to 
spheres  of  nsefiUness  ia  diiferent  parts  of 
the  worlii.** 

Such  sffectinf  allusions  natnrallj  lead 
to  the  piout  tlyU,  The  chsrsoteristie  of 
this  style  is  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  words  (jMoUkr^  fi^ovidintt^  and  other 
appelUtlons  of  the  Deity.  It  presames  on 
the  pert  of  the  writer,  sn  intimate  aoqmunt- 
anoe  with  God*s  thoofhts,  motives,  and 
intentioiiH— past,  prcaent,  and  to  come. 
Par.  28,  p.  15,  is  a  good  example  of  thia 
stylo :  **  For  the  same  reason  that  yon  pnt 
a  piece  of  ice  into  a  pitcher  of  water  In 
aommer  rsther  than  in  winter.  Providence 
has  lifted  the  highest  moantains  in  the 
tropical,  and  not  in  the  polar  regionM  of  the 
earth." 

We  pnt  ice  into  onr  water  in  summer- 
time because  we  desire  cold  water  to  drink ; 
ergo— but  we  forbear. 

Again  (par.  67,  p.  48):  "The  distribn- 
tion  of  coal  in  various  parte  of  the  earth 
plainly  indicates  that  its  importance  to 
man  wss  anticipated  by  the  Creator  f  [Tlie 
interrogation  point  is  not  ours.]  £veu  tlie 
necessity  of  coal  in  the  working  of  iron  was 
provided  for  by  Him ;  this  is  observed  in 
the  remarkable  association  of  the  two  V* 
For  every  iron  mine  in  the  neighborhood 
of  coal,  thers  are  scores  where  there  is  no 
coal ;  besides,  even  when  the  two  are  to- 
gether, it  rarely  occurs  that  the  coal  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  msj  be  used  in  the 
smelting  of  the  ore.  A  **  remarkable  as- 
sociation** truly  I 

One  more  example  of  this  style  must 
sufllcc,  though  there  are  many  that  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Par.  76,  p.  18,  says: 
**Tbe  advantagea  of  national  communis 
oation  are  now  aeon  by  men,  but  ihej 
were  recognised  by  the  Creator  when  he 
formed  the  mountains  with  their  interven- 
ing passes.**  This  fiurlj  rivsls  the  dis- 
oovery  of  the  worth/  parson  who  tint 
lemsrked  the  marvellous  kindness  of  Prov- 
idence in  alwaya  oauaing  rivers  to  flow  bj 
large  towns. 

But  we  have  n^leoted  to  mention  the  ap- 
plication of  the  *'  Object  SysUm,**  which,  we 
are  told,  constitutes  a  special  excellence  in 
^  Geography  Uuglit  as  a  Science.'*  To  the 
uninitiated  it  might  seem  that  in  teaching 


geography  the  Obfeet  Mctliod  could  be  ens- 
ployed  only  by  taking  the  pupila  out  into  tfas 
open  air  and  pointing  out  to  them  aoch  re- 
prssentatives  of  natural  divUiona  aa  might 
be  found  in  their  immediate  neighboriiood  ; 
or  by  ezennions  to  adjacent  hoffse-poads^ 
where  might  be  reproduced  on  a  small  aesla, 
seas,  gulfs,  bays,  islsnds,  penioaolaa,  sad 
the  like.  Bnt  not  so.  The  Object  Method 
in  Geography  doea  not  presuppose  or  re- 
quire the  preaence  of  visible  objects.  It 
oonsists  simply  in  the  use  of  the  word  e^ 
ssres  and  iu  derivatives;  and  the  more 
distant  and  inaccessibis  the  objccu  to  b« 
oftssTM^  the  better.  Thus :  '*  Wheo  con- 
sidering the  poeition  and  height  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  the  course  of  the  winds,  or 
of  an  ocean  current,  he  (the  pupil)  tJkcmid 
ob»erv4  the  influence  exerted  by  each  upon 
tlie  climate,  vegetation,  and  the  purauiu  of 
man  in  the  different  regions.*'  (Pnr.  S3, 
p.  7.)  Again  (par.  25,  p.  7; :  "  He  aloaU 
obMr94  that  the  highest  mountains  are  in 
the  hot  regiona  of  the  earth,  where  ilicir 
lof^y  peaks,  continually  wrapped  in  aoow, 
are  faithful  refrigerstOfK,  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  air  on  the  heated  plainn 
below."    Howeaayl 

Though  loth  to  leave  eo  entertaining  n 
subject,  we  will  doee  with  a  eitation  which 
ought  to  be  writun  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
suspended  in  every  sehool-room  as  a  pci^ 
petusl  warning  to  laity  boys  and  gtrla. 

*^  Imagine  the  Tropics  1  and  fVigid  Re- 
gions to  be  in  a  8ute  of  Beat,  refhsiog  to 
exchange  their  waters ;  one  would  be  in- 
tolerable from  excessive  heat,  the  other 
from  excessive  cold ;  the  result  would  be 
ruin  to  both.  So  &Uo  wmU  il  ht  witk  man 
%ntk$9t9U«f%dUnimr   (Par.  44,  p.  »6.) 

Surely,  if  the  fear  of  such  disaatrona  di- 
matio  changes  will  not  make  them  in- 
dustrious, nothing  else  will.  So  mneh 
good,  at  least,  may  be  derired  from  Geo- 
graphy iau^lU  a$  a  aeUitc*, 

In  1857,  Miss  Delia  Bacon  dispotedthe 
title  of  Shakespeare  to  the  works  which 
bear  his  name,  and  claimed  that  seveni  of 
them  were  written  by  Francis  Bacon.  After 
the  publication  of  her  work  a  societj 
was  formed  in  Bogland  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
invesUgating  the  matter;  but,  flnding  the 
dlffloulty  of  solving  the  problem  greater 
than  had  been  aoppoaed,  it  fell  in  piaesa, 

(9  Taa  AsraeMstr  or  FaAKMrKAKs.    By  Hatsa- 
siBL  HouiKS.    Vwm  Tsrk  :  Bud  A  BmghMa. 

ixiBo,pp.wi.  iiift. 
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mnd  th«  qiiMtion  wit  ibrgotten,  Jndg* 
Holmes,*  of  liissoari,  hM  reopened  the 
<iii«ett«»ion  with  great  foree  and  preeision* 
Be  i^oes  forther  than  MiM  Beoon«  and  ae- 
»ert»  that  Lord  VeraUm  wrote  all  the 
-works  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  evinces  remsrka- 
ble  familiaritj  with  the  writing  of  both 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  He  briefly  re- 
•oants  the  principal  incidenU  in  the  life  of 
the  latter,  and  tt\\j  diseasees  his  lack  of 
•dacation,  hb  distaste  for  literatare,  his  in- 
difference oonceniinf  his  reputed  works^ 
and  the  strange  ctroumstance  that  no  ori- 
fpnal  manuscripts  of  the  dramas  hare  ever 
been  seen.  He  shoirs  that  Bacon  was  a 
poet,  and  that,  even  in  his  own  time,  he 
was  suspected  of  writing  plays,  but  that  he 
never  confessed  his  authorship,  aa  dram- 
atic writing  was  at  that  time  discreditable 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  plajrs  cer- 
tainly prove  their  author  to  have  been  a 
acholar  such  as  Shakexpcare  could  hardly 
have  been,  and  Judge  Holmes'  compar- 
ison of  them  with  Bacon*s  works  dis- 
closes a  striking  slmiUrity,  we  had  almost 
aaid  identity,  of  style  and  expression.  In 
many  cases  whole  paragrapha  are  the  ssme. 
The  volume  concludes  with  an  analysis  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  which,  as  the  author 
shows,  thoroughly  coinddes  with  that  ad- 
vanced in  the  dramas.  The  arguments  of 
Judge  Holmes  are  plausible  and  ingenious. 
Ti)ey  lead  us  to  doubt  Shakespeare's  title  ; 
but  we  canuot  admit  that  Bacon's  claim  is 
dearly  established,  nor  do  we  think  it  oan 
be,  at  this  lute  day. 

The  contributions  of  Sir  John  Herschell 
to  *'  Good  Words"  and  other  magasinea, 
together  with  several  of  his  lectures,  have 
been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  **  Familiar 
lieetures."  *  Some  of  the  papers  are  popu- 
lar, and  rival  Tyndall's  lectures  in  dear- 
ness  and  attractiveness.  The  topics  ara 
earthquakes,  the  aun,  cometA,  the  weather, 
celestial  weighing  and  measuring,  light, 
sensorial  vision,  systems  of  measurement, 
atoms,  origin  of  force,  absorption  of  light, 
and  target-shooting.  The  lectures  on  light 
form  a  poputer  treatise,  aa  exhaustive  as 
is  consistent,  and  occupy  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages.    In  the  tenth  lecture,  the 


9)  Favilias  Lsonniai  os  Sctsstifio  Boajraen.  Br 
Mr  Jobs  HawcasLL,  Itort..  K.U..  nu.  Losdoa 
Md  V«ir  York:  Alio.  Btrshaa.  Uno,  pp.  flOT. 
ISM. 


author  gives  an  entertaining  history  of 
weights  and  meaaures.  He  deprecates  a 
national  adoption  of  the  metrical  system. 
He  prefera  the  British  system,  which  he 
maintains  is  more  accurate  and  convenient. 
He  earnestly  opposes  any  change  of  £ng- 
I'lsh  nomenclature  in  caee  tlie  Frendi  stan- 
dard be  adopted.  The  lecture  upon  Sen- 
sorial Viaion  is  intsresting,  but  does  little 
toward  clearing  up  this  perplexing  subject. 
This  eollection  is  the  most  important  of 
its  daas  publbhed  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Magill's  **  French  Orammai*'  *  differa 
but  little  from  its  predecessors.  It  omits 
exercises  in  translation  from  French  intc 
English,  and  containn  a  Fench,  English, 
and  LaUn  vocabulary  which  is  Ailly  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  The  language  ia 
concise  almost  to  harshness.  This  gram- 
mar Is  fitted  for  the  use  of  maturer  students 
only.  Its  compactness  will  prove  to  be  a 
serious  obstacle  to  its  introduction. 

A  new  edition  of  Prof.  Elderhorst^a 
**  Manual"  *  has  Just  been  published.  Be? 
sides  the  matter  of  previous  editions,  this 
contains  a  new  chspter  fW>m  Von  Kobell, 
on  determinative  mineralogy,  and  a  chap- 
ter, from  Laurent,  on  the  discrimination  of 
inorganic  compounds.  The  fourth  chapter 
has  received  soms  important  additions,  and 
several  new  tables  have  been  appended. 
Tliia  work  liaa  long  been  a  favorite  man- 
ual, and,  as  thus  enlsrged,  ia  oertainly 
without  an  equal. 

Messrs.  Lippincott  A  Co.  have  published 
a  convenient  manual  upon  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem.* It  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
system  translated  ftom  the  authorized 
French  text-book,  together  with  the  re- 
cent acts  of  our  Congress  oonoemlng  the 
matter.  As  the  metric  system  will  soon 
become  the  legsl  standard  of  weights  aiid 
measures  in  this  countr}*,  this  compilation 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  inta 
our  schools. 


(D  A  Taairea  OaAMMAa,  are.  To  which  It  Addtd  a 
Fraaeh.  Bsfflith,  and  Latin  Voe«balarr.  B/  Rd- 
wAsp  H.  MAOim  A.M.  BMtoB :  Oreahf  A  AIm- 
woMi.   UBM».pp.»7. 
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In  his  "  Chrtstlin  Ethie«" »  Dr.  Alden 
de«{gned  to  giwt  a  directory  of  doty.  He 
hM  Kneocedcd.  The  work  is  eminently 
praoclcal.  The  Bible  la  his  enpreme  stt- 
thorlty:  *<To  the  Uir  end  to  the  testi- 
mony'* he  fearlesHly  appeals.  His  deflni- 
Uons  are  clear,  and  his  statements  of  duty 
pointed.  On  the  diitios  of  the  family  drde 
he  is  too  brief ;  these,  especially  in  this 
generation,  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  ever>'  treatise  o\i  morals.  On  civil 
go%'ernmenl  he  is  in  advance  of  his  oon- 
teroporaries.  **  It  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens 
to  render  prompt  and  willing  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  lapd."  '*  There  are  limita- 
tions to  our  obedience.**  **  When  the  law 
ts  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  it  is 
not  onr  duty  to  obey.  *  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men.*  God*s  law  is  always 
light.  It  is  our  duty  always  to  do  right. 
Hence  we  are  not  to  do  what  is  coutrnry  to 
the  will  of  God.**  Couceming  the  duties 
of  legislators  he  shows  more  common  'sense 
than  most  writers.  **  He  that  nileth  over 
men  must  be  just,  fearing  the  Lord.** 
ThroQgiiout  the  whole  treatise  sound  judg- 
^nent  and  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  are  manifest.  The  styfe  is  yigor- 
ona  and  exact. 

The  Christian  theory  of  edncstion  regards 
both  sexes  as  equal,  made  alike  to  the  im- 
age of  God,  and  requiring  the  same  kind  of 
Instruction.  Tlie  practical  belief  of  men  is 
that  a  radical  difference  exists  between  the 
sexes,  and  that  each  has  its  peculiar  station 
in  life.  Tlie  ordinary  theory  of  education  . 
asserts  the  existence  of  a  double  moral 
oode,  with  masculine  and  feuilnine  virtues, 
and  a  separate  law  of  duty  and  honor  for 
either  sox.  It  fits  the  man  for  the  world, 
the  woman  for  the  house.  From  early 
youth  hoys  are  trained  to  proficiency  in 
Bome  special  calling,  but  the  education 
of  girls  is  general  and  without  object 
After  spending  their  younger  years  in  a 
hap-hazard  manner  at  home,  or  at  an  in- 
ferior school,  they  are  sent  to  a  high-school 
or  college,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  finish  their 
education— to  finish  what  has  never  been 
begun— and  when  al  an  age  when  boys 
•  have  only  begnn  their  course  of  study, 


0>  OwmsTiAa  Ktrics.  oa  thb  Bcikitcb  or  Ihrrr. 
By  JoABPH  ALOKH.  n.D.,  LUD.  N«v  Tvrk :  Ivt- 
■on,  PhiDiMjr,   BUkemaa  *  Co.    l&no,  pp.  170. 


they  are  withdrawn  horn  sekool :  their  edn- 
ontion  is  complete.  No  training  for  lifo  has 
been  given,  no  knowledge  of  futnre  res^pon- 
aibility  imparted,  end,  when  **fini»Hcd,'' 
they  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  at  flnsi. 
From  this  time  until  marriage,  they  ax« 
without  employment,  and  fritter  aiwmy 
their  time  in  amnsenieiits,  or  in  fhucleBBy 
becani^e  desnltory,  reading. 

Thus  among  the  higher  dasae^  the  best 
part  of  woman's  life  is  wasted.  What  can 
be  done  f  To  give  a  practicaUe  answer  is 
the  purpose  of  Mrs.  I>Bvie8*«  essay.  After 
diHCussing  "  things  as  they  are,**  she  telka 
of  '*  things  as  they  might  be,**  and  de- 
mands that  training  for  special  callings  be 
substituted  for  the  present  profitless  pro- 
cess. She  pleads  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  medical^  profession,  and 
maintains  their  fitness  to  act  as  chaplains 
in  workhouses,  as  bookkeepers,' as  over- 
seers in  factories,  and  even  as  supennten- 
dents  of  agricultural  operations.  With 
great  force  she  supports  her  demand  lor 
educational  privileges  equal  to  those  of 
men,  and  refhtes  many  objections  to  her 
propositions.  She  exposes  the  contradie> 
tory  nature  of  the  present  method  of  edo- 
cation,  and  in  her  "Specific  Snggftstion*" 
proves  herself  prucilcally  oonverban*.  with 
her  subject. 

In  many  respects  this  essay  rescm blest 
Miss  Scwell's  **  Principles  of  Educiitiun.** 
It  takes  much  the  same  ground,  and  adopts 
a  similar  method  of  argument.  Some  sec- 
tions reftr  exclusively  to  British  soctetr, 
but  the  greater  part  is  of  general  applica- 
tion. It  is  unmarked  by  briltianoo  of 
thought  or  expression,  hut  is  full  of  good 
sense. 

As  a  mere  narration,  "  Dr.  Johns"  *  is 
readable,  for  it  is  well  told ;  hut  as  s  novel, 
it  is  poor.  The  story  appears  to  have  been 
begun  and  finished  without  any  particular 
object  in  view,  and  the  author  seem^t  to 
have  changed  his  mind  about  the  denovt- 
metU  several  times.  It  certainly  will  not 
Increaae  Its  author*B  reputation. 


(R  Tas  HievCB  Kooeinoir  or  Womir.   By  I 
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THE  QiXiiXt  Hill  oontlnna  to  be  edited  m  the 

Policy 

o^  -pubUahlag  articlM  on  their  merite  alone ;  of  Blowing  the  widest  snd  freest  expreeaion  of 
OBlxiloof  on  all  aides  of  all  subjects,  eaoh  writer  being  held  responsible  for  his  own  views,  the 
<Kal7  aeqnlrement  being  that  he  have  something  to  say,  and  say  it  wall. 
X>iiriog  the  year  THE  aALAXY  will  publish 

Three  Complete  Novels 

wrrltten  especially  for  THE  OALAXY  by  brilliant  writers.  Thdse  stories  win  appear  saoees- 
■iwely,  each  being  completed  in  about  one-third  the  time  it  would  occupy  in  a  monthly.  Herein 
ooosista  one  of  the  most  apparent  adyantsges  of  a  fortnightly,  a  chief  ohjeotlon  to  serial  atories 
being  obviated.  These  three  stories  slone  could  not  be  purchased  aa  booka  for  the  prioe  of  the 
Slji^asine. '  THE  OALAZT  will  also  give  in  each  number  one  or  m  o  re 

Short  Stories 

of  the  highest  aharaotar.  Beslda  those  which  are  likely  t^  come  from  unknown  writera  of 
saetit,  such  stories  may  be  expected  Arom  Habbist  E.  Pbbooxt,  The  Attthob  or  "  Letb  nr  thb 
Tauom  UiLLa,"  Thb  Atttbob  or  **EMWt  CBbstjeb,"  Oabouxb  OottSBBO^  Boaa  Txbbz,  Uaxu 
Ijoiciaa  tooL,  Mbs.  W.  H,  Palkbb  end  others. 

The  General  Articles 

win  be  contributed  by  authors,  known  and  unknown,  and  win  be  aeleotod  from  the  1ISS. 
reoalTed,  with  aola  regard  to.  ihalr  shiUty  and  Interest  to  the  pnblioe  But  the  pnbliabara  can 
positively  announce  a  series  of  articles,  by  Euoxxb  Bbvsov,  (who  is  about  visiting  the  French 
BzbiUtlon,)  on  SVeaeh  Art  and  Society;  by  Bxohjlbd  Qtuxn  Wbits.  on  literature  and  oritioiam; 
tiy  aaoBax  M.  Towia*  qb  Foreign  Politica ;  by  Jaxxs  Travklou  Fms,  on  Events  of  the  Wtr ; 
lyy  Gbobob  WaxAican,  on  a  variety  of  subjects— and  contributiona,  by  Hbkbt  T.  Tcgxebxah  ; 
1»j  EnxmiD  O.  Stbdvax  ;  by  Iohm  Essbv  Oookb  ;  by  GBABiJBBaoDFBBT  Ixlkvd  ;  by  Azjcb  axd 
Ph<bbb  Cabt  ;  by  Bsv.  Johh  Wxxss  ;  by  Bbv.  Edwabd  E.  Hale  ;  by  Db.  T.  W.  Pabsoks  ;  by 
Sfeor.  Bz^OT, (on GoQkaiy, etc)  l(r  Axka, Coiu  Bixoexb;  by  Wxm:AV&  AX'OU ;  by  8.  S.  Ooxaaiz 
end  otherflk 
THE  0AI«AXT  wffl  be  eminently  a  Kagasina  of 

Entertaining  Reading. 

An  ita  faeta  and  useful  information  and  diacus^ons  will  be  mida  attraetLfe  and  eater  tain  ing! 
eonatituting  a  Magazine  which  wlU  be  read  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  Illustrations 

•f  THE  OAIiAZT  wlUba  f^rom  dealgns  by  emtaient  artiats,  and  will  be  engtsaved  and  printad  In 
the  hl^eat  style  of  the  art. 

The  Price 

of  THE  GAIiAXT  ia  $6  a  year,  and  aa  it  is  pnblishedr  twice  aa  often  aa  the  monthlies,  it  is  theca 
fore,  th$  ChMpeti  Magatdnt  in  the  Qntntry, 

An  extra  copy  wlU  be  aent  $raH»  to  every  Club  of  nvB  subscribers,  or  srx  oopiea  win  be  aeBt 
for$85e  , 

The  subscriber  commencing  with  the  number  for  November  1st  wiU  receive  a  volume  of  195 
pages  containing  ttia  back  ehaptera  of  "THE  CLAVEBIEGS,"  by .AirrBomr  TnoLLorB— which 
is  appearing  seiiaUy  in  THE  aALAXT— and  wiU  thus  be  enabled  to  read  the  story  firom  ita 
beginning  to  its  concluaion. 

Babacriptiona  whenefver  deaired  wIU  be  commenced  with  the  Arat  number,  and,  for  an 
additional  doUar,  the  first  volume  wiU  be  sent  elegantly  bound  and  iUustrated. 

ThefHce  y  TBtt  OALAJTY  to  teaahert  and  dtrgymtn  wiU  5«  6Mi  f i  a  fior. 
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The  Idea  of  The  Galaxy. 


From  the  New  Tork  Mercantile  Journal. 


The  Galaxy  makes  its  thirteenth  fortnightly  appearance 
without  any  diminution  of  literary  lustre,  and  much  to  its 
ercdit,  while  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  doubt  to  its 
benefit,  pursuing  the  same  independent  orbit  From  toe 
moment  when  we  read  the  following  paragiad  ia  i:s 
prospectus,  we  felt  assured  of  the  entire  success  of  this 
valuable  magazine.    We  quote : 

"Another  peculiarity  of  Thi  Galaxy  is,  the  editoriil  policj  of  pA&lk- 
bg  articles  lolely  on  their  merits." 

The  result  has  been  to*draw  out  and  encourage  a  body 
of  new  writers,  who  are  rapidly  winning  their  way  top<^u» 
larity.  American  literature  as  not  only  been  retarded  in 
its  development,  but  well-nigh  choked  and  stifled,  by  the 
old  clique  system,  where  a  ^  reader,"  so-called,  always  stood 
between  the  writer  and  the  publisher,  and  approved  or 
condemned  as  suited  his  own  interests  and  fenfasic?^  or 
those  of  his  set — i.  e.,  the  circle  who  drank  beer  and  smoked 
cigars  with  him  at  his  coffee-house,  and  paid  him  all  due 
deference,  as  well  as  sometimes  a  slight  percentage.  Let 
us  no  longer  have  ^primary  elections'*  and  headquarter 
"  rings  "  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  or  the  one  will 
become  as  false  and  corrupt  as  the  other.  With  every 
sentiment  of  respect  to  the  tried  and  trusty  pens  of  the 
past,  we  submit  that  this  great  nation,  in  this  great  epoch, 
has^  somewhere,  scores  of  writers  as  versatile  and  as  able  as 
any  that  exist  on  earth ;  but,  unless  Thb  Galaxy,  or  other 
enterprises  directed  upon  like  principles,  rescues  them  from 
obscurity,  they  will  die  in  the  fugitive  columns  of  daily 
and  weekly  joumi^ls,  and  make  no  permanent  sign.  The 
highest  merit  has,  since  time  b^n,  been  the  most  sensitive 
to  rebuff,  the  most  timid  in  self-assertion.  The  noisy  char- 
laton  grows  rich  and  great,  while  the  benefactor  of  his  race 
may  go  afoot  and  in  rags  upon  the  common  highway. 

fa^  tOhM^  aide.} 


AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 


!•  Bftriy  Aataaia  •■  Mwpmm  Crecky  N*  T.)   Compittloa  Pletwci.    sise,  9erf8.    Price  $11.00 

Y    fcsfaii.   AAcrOilPaiadngtbxA.  T.  Bbigsb 

%•  l»mim  A«MMa  la  tkw  Wklte  lll«H>tiila«.  )     oiBoMoa. 

S«  Oa«  ^et  •€  Hix  Anerlcaa  I««ii«l«efi|>e».  Sisc  of  cacli,  4>ir^  Pric««  per  set  of  tix  copUt, 
$9x0.  Aflor  oU  Paintlnp  by  A.  T.  BRKiin,  rcpmcntlng  S%wjti*t  Poad,  Wkite  MoeataiM, 
Sowenlr  of  Lake  Gcorf e,  TvUif kt  on  EMpw  Creek,  Moant  Checeraa  aa4  Lake,  N.  H^  ea  tke 
Saco  RiTor,  N.  Ceawaxt  N.  H.,  oa  tke  Hadioa  aear  WeM  Polat. 

4   Gr«Hp  nf  Cbfekens.    \    Ceawmloa  Pictwea.   Sise,  10x14.    Price,  $10.00  per  pair.    After  OU 

A*  iifmp  •€  Daekllvg*.  j  Paiadafi  by  A.  P.  Tjj*. 


li.J 


Compaalea  PIctvre*.    Slse,  8x10.    Price,  $6uoo  per  pat*    After  Waler-celer 

7.  The  B«rfl«tek.  /  Palatiap,  by  W.  Cbuxxskahx,  ef  Leadea,  Baslaad. 

8.  Bir«l*a  Nrat  aM  M«Mea.\     Ceaiiiaidea  Pictaret.    Mze,  11x15.    Price,  $).oo  per  pair.    After 
9*  Verao  ana  Mmm^m,  )  Water'^eler  PaicUagt  by  MIm  Ronm. 

!••  Tli«  Baky.     \     Compaaioa  Pletam.    Slse,  7x9>j{.    Price,  $S.oo  per  pair.    After  Preach  Water- 

1  i.  Tka  Hiatara.  j  color  Paladap. 

ifi*  Alkaai  of  Caka.    Sise,  10x11.  f^^j  $4-oo.    GSatalalag  firar  viewi  of  great  beaaty  aad  excetteat 

exccQtlea.    Moxaled  oa  while  boari.    Represeariag  Trial4ad  de  Cuba,  CaMle  at  the  catraace  to 

Cieaftieges  Saadago  de  Caba,  Baraee  laU  de  Caba. 


Zn  prang  &  GOa'S 

Haliday  Publications^ 

SOLD  IH  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  BOOK  AND  PICTURE  STORES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

ALSO  HEKT  BT  ICAIL  05  BXCEIFT  OF  FBICa 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICE.  BRANCH  OFFICE. 

nACrnV  1^9WA8EIHOT0VBT.»  XTW  VflllF         639  BBOAOWAT, 

DUO iUi\)     en.  01*  fow  CKCBCB.  llllff    lUllAi  id  mok  mow  mu 

Catalosn^eM  -will  Ise  oent  fV*ee  on  applioatiozi. 


JUVENILES.  PICTURES.  TOY-BOOKS.  GAMES. 

Tke  Ckrl«faiaa-9ta«lktaj|  lilkrary.  tiM  shgMt  thn  mustraud  EjomHm  Bmh  of  A  Tirfl  ftoai 
8c^  Nicholas,  Stery  of  Haat  the  Swapper,  Who  Stele  the  Blrd*t  Mett,  OU  Daaie  Dack*t  Loctaie,  la 
Ihe  PeieK,  Pam-Yard  Story.    Ptt  up  la  aa  eqaally  elegaat  box.    Price,  Isloo  per  box. 

DaU  Sarlca.  Bmkt  In  iA#  «V  «^«  '«/«>'  i>^  vi^Uy  lUaitraled.  Red  Rldlag-Heod,  Rebia«ea  CraMO, 
Goody  Two  Shoea,IClagWiater»Clad«eIla.    Price,  40  eta.  each.  ^        .  ^ 

OM  Matter  Uabbavd.  jt  Nnm  Ktrtim^  by  Ron  CaamanBLa.  Very  aaiaalBc  aad  Ml  of  good 
Biorab.  The  noct  elegaatly  Ufauaiaatod  jevcaUe,  the  rcty  book  ftir  a  holiday  dft.  aaaito,  boaad 
la  cloth,  bevelled  edges  ftill  gilt  staaap.    Price,  ||w0O  per  oepy.  ^ 

Praac^a  A  Ikaai  Tarda  fa  Oil  C»Um.  Cempridag  a  Btt  off  •  dUftreat  tela,  each  set  of  is  caidk 
ef  Plowers  MoMoa,  Birda,  Aataaia  Leam,  AaiaMla,  Sceaery,  Ice,  Sec.    50  eta.  per  ttr. 

8«a4ayi4cbaal  Cardl«  for  tb*  rhrlntmaa  Trra.  la  greatnriecy,atpriceiorir,M,SMOL40, 
Socti.  per  ael.    LARGR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ROOM  CARDS.    We  ^re  bow  a  v«y  d£^B 


FraBfl»a  A  aiarlaaa  Albaaia.    Per  pmenriB|  coavealeatly  a  brge  aaaber  of  Albam  Cania,  Aeai  h 

10  ivooo,  at  a  nederate  ceil  ftooi  |o  ctt.  to  $15^0* 
Baak  Marks,  for  Bibles  aad  Prayer  Books,  aiost  exqulsile  la  exocatiea,pai  «p  la  earelopesef  i  dUFeieat 

■arici.    Price,  50  cts.  per  eavelope. 
Foallcraaliy*    The  aa  of  cattlag  pictures  la  Mack  paper.    System  of  Mr.  O.  ScaiiiM.    Pot  ap  la  aa 

elegant  box,  coatalalag  Aril  lastractioos,  Kiason  for  cattlag,  aad  a  great  variety  of  spedaMas  lor  the 

study  ct  this  mam  pieasbg  aad  ftahioaable  art.    Price,  per  box,  $5.00. 

L.   iRJEtJiJSG   Sc  CO., 

BOSTOX,    MASS. 
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NEW  YORK   TRIBUNE. 

TBE  LARGEST  AND  CEEAPEST. 

Necwltb«ttndinf  tht  fact  tkat  tke  aiM  of  Tn  TuBuai  hat  been  iacicued  won  t&aa  om  qnuter,  tbc  pda 

will  rcmala  the  nmc« 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe  for  The  Great  Family  Newspaper. 

THB  1«BW  TOR|L  WKEKLT  TEIBUNB 

Is  printed  on  a  larftf  doaUe-mediam  sheet,  makiaf  el^ht  pa^es  of  rix  broad  colttniN  each.  It  coocaistt  al 
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aad  Scientific  Ia:eUisoace )  Reviews  of  the  most  interesting  and  Imporunt  New  Books  {  the  LcQera  from  osr 
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r&s  tf^Mtfyfir  Itit  then $5.  Aidrm  THK  TKliUiN«<« 

ffb.  IM  AofMts  ^iTMt;  «d»  rerfes. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Codom  Style  of  School  Famiture,  Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 
N.JOHNSON,  450  Hudson  Street,  N.  Y. 


N.  B.— Circnlan  fbrwarded  on  appUoation  by  mail  or  otherwise. 
0*  A  larfire  suddIy  constantly  on  hand. 


'    ureumTRMED.^ 
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OCVOTCO  TO 
EAmIv,  TkjMogjt  nroolify. 
t  TtjtMfgjt  BodiJAgj,  Edwation,  ^ 
^  Litmlmi  vHh  Mtawrw  te  Baftcm,  I 
ui  la^Nft  Kukiai  Pbjd-  I 
•aJlj,  Xtttillj  Md  %«iltiallj. 

BdUtor. 


,  S.  :R-  "VSTBTiXiS^  BdLl 

MMt  urn  Ml  IB  «im»  ItelatteM  to  Jiir  objaoU  Pirtwai  ntfVnMscii 
Th«NM«nilHli«*lT«rHUi  ■cta'Vir 

Mid  Mudca  of  Ui*  m  diftrmt  FmuUm, 
TnbM  Mid  ITstiMM  wtll  te  rivwt. 


PliystoltfSr.  tk«  lAwt  af  XJIb 

Mid  H««ltli,  iMCtuJiM  Dtotottea,  ExardM, 
8lM».  tfCady,  Budily  Oimrth,  •Ic..  will  b« 
p««MiiUd  M  itrietly  Hnrl«Bie  prtaetplw. 

FknaolMjr.— TiM  Brata  mi4  Ito 
FanctiuM.  th«  TmmumfmMtu,  LooKtion  •! 
tiM  OiswM,  CholM  of  FarauiU.  «ie.,  fitoa. 

FliyslQfFBOinf  I  or,  **TIm  Hoimui 


MartiiiC*  fonos  a  pwt  of  tb«  Ittb  er 

ovMT  w»U  orgMitsod  httOHUi  bolBf .   Tko«l*> 
moDU  or  kro  wt  inbMti.    IVo  o^iwlo  ot 


Marrtan  ■ .   -^  ^— ^ . 

inatnieUoB  Mtd  diroeUon  in  tb«  aolaelioa  of 
■nitablo  Ufr-eompMUOM.  Phr»M>le|Dr  IT 
lifhtoattoiubjeet.   Lot  m  eooswltli. 


Tom  Uivii 


wuh  "  liifiM  of  ClMnetor,  Mid 


vino,    wU)i'*C»ifii«iirClMff 
BMaThoB**  •nentiflcallf. 


I  8*«1-Pi7eli»l« 

<«c.»lto  Naioro.  OdieoiiMl  Condilloo  ia  Lllo 
■ad  DoaJi :  Moa'tSpinioal  Staio  ia  tho  Hoia 
■ad  la  tho  UonaAcr.    Vory  iatoraotiaf . 


j-Jti  «o«DMtlm  wttk, 

icml  DoiineaUoao  c4  Ghar- 


m*  Cliole«   of  FanimltB*— 

How  u»  loloot  a  pafBttit  to  whldi  a  ■waoa  ia 
kort  adaptod ;  Law,  Modidao.  DiTiaHy,  la- 
vtnUoa;  M oehaalM ;  Aipriealtart ;  Itaaa- 
teotttriaff;  Ooiaiaorw,ote.  **LH«apatiha 
ri^t  laaa  ia  tiM  riicht  plaot." 
JHlseellaaeoms.  —  Oka»«h«t, 

fchouls,  PrtMoa,  Anriama,  Komttala,  Bofcr. 
malorioii.  ole..  dooertbed  witli  Modooor  Wor* 


■litp.  Bdaoatioa,  Trainiof,  aad  _ 

-iTMi  m  the  acw  vol.  cC  TMt  PMlWIiOOWiL 

OUBRAL  AMD  LlPB  iTJ^OmATtB. 


Wtw  Toliaa,  tlia  45th.  aommaiMaa  with  tha  JaaMTf  VstaWB. 
Fvbliahad  BMthlj,  la  quarto  forma,  at  $9  •  jc«r  la  advaaotu  fiamplo  Bombtn  Mat 
hyflntpoatiMMaU.   ClabaorTaaerBior«,fIjaoaehporeopj.    SabMrfboaow. 


PLEASE   AOORESS 

rOWLSB  A  WELLS, 

lirO.  9B9  BaKOJLO-WJL-r, 

NEW  YORK. 


6SND  STAMP  FOR  PRSMI01I  LIST  FOR  ia«7. 


OLBVELAND'S  8TANDAUD  SERIES. 


A  COnPEMDIUm  OF  J^aUSH  UTERATUREi 

CHSONOUMICALLT  AKBAVOEDg 

From  Sir  John  Mand^rUlo  U  William  Oowpor.*  779  pages. 

IL 

SVGLISH  LITIBATUBI  OP  THl  HIHITIIHTH  OflNTUBT, 

MmMMAom  not  Omar  DaoBAOD  av>  tmn  Aimiois  or  not  Fmr  Hakv  «r  cm 
^  Mnmnn  Gnrmi^TTa  pafcc 

III. 

A  OOMFENDHTM  OF  AMEBIGAH  UTEBATIIBE, 

VT€m  nra  sama  plam;  vhmuoow 

Tht  Obiif  DtOMMd  tad  Uiu^  Writtn  of  oir  Gouiiy.— 784  pages. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  GlIsSIGAL  LITEBATUBE, 

Ooatamia  or  Cmaum  ExrmAon.  TiAnLATMH  nov  not  bmt  OmK  av>  BmiAir  Wbrsm, 
WTtm  BiooKAPBOAXi  SKSioni,  AooovHia  or  Turn  Wosxn^  no,  mta,   121  psfM^ 
Pabt    I.— Greek :  from  Homer  to  Longinns. 
Past  IL— Latin :  from  Plaatua  to  Boethina. 

THE  POETICAL  WOBIS  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOa 

MnumirAtT  DoanAtioim  on  iaoi  poai ;  vom  obrmai.  av>  nEPLAVATotr;  Air  nms  ia 

WB  tuwacr  or  rAKAsai  Loot;  amd  a  ymmmal  msK  io  aix  na  roBiit^~468|MgM^ 

HTHNS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

WITS  APPBOPBIATK  89tECTION8  FROM  fiCRIFt URR,  AKO  TUNSS  BtriTED  TO 
TUK  MKTKE8  OF  T«K  HTMNa. 

Tb«  Ilpiins  in  thto  •otleeUon,  on«  of  whleh  It  iidapud  to  Meh  day  of  Um  f Mr,  hurt  bMn  Ml«et«d 
aj  ProfdMur  CleT«lMd  with  r^inArkablj  fond  tMto.  8oin«  of  them  aro  lunlllAr,  and  will  bo  lored 
Mid  Mtiif  M  loof  M  tho  Eof Ifoh  iMifiuce  •BdarMk  Th«  rwt,  ealled  frvm  the  fraal  motm  In  bit  poo> 
■Midon,  ar*  tbo  ehuleMt  that  can  b«  ftHind.  In  lltararj  marfl  and  poKtlfl  exe«ll«nea.  It  ta  tho  veiy 
beat  aeloetloB  oftfaerad  Lyriea  axunt  la  tba  talaetloB  of  tnnaa,  ProCMaor  Ckvaland  baa  fluaSnaa 
atms^ir  to  a  few  good  old  lanaa,  aaaf  to  bo  aunfi  and  Ibrorltca  with  all  doBomlnaUoML  It  la  an 
Umm.,  aubaUatially  boond.^t70  pagMi 

These  hooka  have  heea  warmlj  reeommended  hj  the  first  scholaia,  critics,  and 
edncaton  of  our  Und,  and  have  heen  introdooed  eztenaiTely  into  oar  high  schoola 
andooU^gea. 

Beaides  ichool  editions  of  the  first  flye  works,  others  are  pahliahed  npon  finer 
paper,  and  hoond  ia  Tarioas  stjles  of  heaatj,  fot  the  Hoosehold  Uhrary. 

PRICESi  Brail      WaouBtAua 

COMPENDIUM  OF  ElfOLISH  LITERATURE H  00  $S  10 

ENOL19H  LITERATURE  OF  NINETEENTH  CSNTURT S  50  fl  10 

ODMPKNDtUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE fl  50  fl  ]0 

COMPENDIUM  OF  CLABSl<;AL  LITBRATURX fl  00  fl  10 

POKTICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON  (Notaa  and  Indax) fl  00  fl  10 

Abvvo  0  Tula,  boaod  Inmor.  elotb  extra,por  Tol, 0  00  fl  flO 

-    ••              •*         bairoairastra,perTol 4  00  8  AO 
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We  will  oupdr  Teacheia  at  the  WhUe$aU  Pricea.  Copies  hj  mail  at  ntail, 
Doatage  paid.  Thej  are  withoat  livala.  Not  being  nqoired  to  take  tlie  plaea  otf 
other  booka  in  nse,  we  iantroduu  them  at  wholeoale  prioea  onljr. 
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PROSPECTUS  of^^OUR  YOUNiy;OL^^  for  1887. 

(UN  eatariaf  opoa  saocher  TMr,'tlie  PubUshera  of  *^Oun  Toinio  FoCss**  «ra  grAUad  that  ihcf  eta  ov 
41  with  eoAideoce  that  ihtn  *olan«  for  1867  vUl  be  Mp«rior  to  lu  pradeetnen,  vhifa  cker  hop«  to  auks  c 
(S  a  flt  return  for  the  coottaotly  iQcreialat  ^'^  ^^  which  tbeir  caterpritr  has  tbas  fu  b«ea  rc^cirei. 
The  Editorial  coadnct  of  tbe  Magaxloe  will  be  tbe  Mme  ai  tbat  whicb  bas  been  to  accepuble  thos  far. 
Tbe  Lbl  of  CoatribBter*  wW  iadada,  ai  bwetolbre,  ibe  aaaai  of  Um  aioM  diMln{«Ubed  vricers  or  iba 
cooatrr,  and  tbe  Pabliabert  will  coatiaoe  to  rdf  for  lUnttratioa*  opoa  tbe  auiMaoce  of  tbe  best  Artiaia  aad 
Dranfbtsaea.    Tbe  cotamns  of  **0n  Yomo  Polm"  vtU  be  over  epea  to  tbe  moat  desirable  article  ia 
poetry  aa4  pioM,  horn  wbatever-aaorce  tbejr  but  come,  wbiie  tbe  arraageiaeot*  wbicb  are  aireadj  coiapltfel. 
are  rafflHeat  to  purantoe  Tariety  aad  czeelleace  tbrougboat  tbe  year,    Aaoaf  tbe  paiticolar  auixeia  af ' 
intemt  tbat  relate  to  ibe  aev  veluaie  nay  bo  oteatloaed  tbe  foUowiaf  1 

Tmj  LiAMKa  Stoet  of  tbe  year  will  ba  coatribnted  by  Rer.  Bujah  Kxllooo,  Aotbor  of  tbe  crlebra'd 

Sftttk  •/  S/Mrtdeui  H  tht  Glmdimttt^  dec,  aad  will  be  a  virld  pictore  of  tbe  life  of  Americaa  boys  aad 

girla  a  ceorury  aco,  prcacning  tbe  biatery  of  cuatoaM  aad  puaaeit  wbicb  are  bow  forf ottea  or  oakaova, 

aad  ealiraaed  wTtb  anecdote  aad  iaddcnt. 

Ilfs.  H  \aiun  BiBCHn  Stowt,  after  coapletiaf  LUtU  Tut^  tniUm^  will  coatlBM  bcr  refobr  aoatbly  coa. 

tributlooa. 
M  Rotnt»-TRK.WauB  Job,**  tbe  popolar  coatribator  to  thf  old  *^Seboolmate,**  baa  btem  cagagcd,  aad  vS 

furaiab  a  aerlea  of  articles  of  adveatBre  aad  obaenratloB  la  fereiga  coBBtriei. 
Bataes  TATunt*t  talcs  of  dlauat  laada  will  be  coatianed. 
Iln.  A.  If.  DiAS  bM  written  seretal  aitic&es,  of  wbicb  oae,  U^Uimm  Htmtft  Ltntr  l*  hit  Grmmdmttksm^  «9 

bo  ibnad  espedally  eateftaiaiag . 
**  Au](t  FAinrT**  bas  sapplkd  MvanU  stoilas  wbicb  will  bo  printed  dorinf  tbo  yeac 
P.  H.  C.  will  (ira  aavotal  noro  of  bb  ftvorlto  Ltstmt  im  MmHc^  ioau  of  wbicb  wiU  take  «p  a  dlfovat  das 

of  ezperlmeata  from  tboae  tbat  bavo  beea  previovaly  explaiood. 
Motic.    Emch  mwmhtr  of  tbe  next  rolnihc  will  coatala  a  aong,  corapoaed  ezpraaahr  for  **  Onr  Ycnmg  Folks.'* 
Tbese  aoap  will  be  written  by  BxiLr  HtTSTcravov  Miun,  aad  cacb  wi!i  be  especially  adapced  to  tba 
moatb  la  wbicb  it  appean. 
Coatribntloas  will  alao  bo  occaaieaaliy  fiuniabcd  bf 
B.  W.  LoHonuow,  J.  G.  Wbtitieb,  If  aet  31.  Pusoor, 

Caftaxx  Mirifi  Rjn»,  T.  B.  Alobico,  Loom  C.  Chollkt, 

Ron  TXEET,  J.  R.  A.  BOXB,  Katb  Putxah, 

B.  Stoabt  Poblh,  Aumoit  or  ^*  Uenn  Oouhiwaib,**       J.  Waeech  Nswcafio,  J&, 

C.  D.  Sqanlkt.  Moearo  ALasR,  Jr.,  C«  D.  Caedbtte, 

*^  CABLETOE,^  JAXI  R.  AUilTIX,  JOUA  C.  R.  DOBSL, 

ACTSOE  or  "■  S  JTBM  LiTTLB  SiSTXEB,'* 

•Ed  otbor  wdl  kaowa  aad  fitrorite  writeca. 

Tbe  department  of  iLLUBTEATlinr  wUl  remain  nader  tbe  aaperriaioa  of  llr.  A.  V.  S.  ASTmnrr,  aad  tbe 
PabUibais  will  spare  aeitber  troable  aor  ezpeose  la  {tving  tbe  beit  pictures  wbicb  caa  be  obtalocd.  FaJ- 
f^igt  EngrMvlngt  from  designs  by  Artists  of  tbe  first  estinwtioo  will  be  givca  regniaily,  aad  Cdartd  Ubutrt^ 
tUmt  wifl  be  frequently  snppilod.  ^ 

TERMS   OF    OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS. 
Snra&B  SVBSOBIPnoMl.— Two  DoUan  a  year.    Single  NombcfS,  Twenty  Cents. 

Clubs.— Tbree  Copies  lor  Five  Dollars)  Fltre  Copies  for  Eight  Dollars }  Tea  Copies  for  Fifteea  DoOani 
Tweaty  Cdpies  for  Tbirty  Dollars }  and  an  extra  copy  grMtlt  to  tbe  person  ferailng  tbe  Club  ef  Twenty. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  TERMS  FOR   NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Tke  Poblisbefs  ef  OUE  Yomia  FOUl  oftr  tbe  foUowingprizes  for  tbe  largest  clubs  of  Nsw  tmburihtni 

For  tbe  laigcst  dub, Tw  Hundrtd  JMUrt, 

For  tbe  next  largest  club, Om«  Hundrtd  mnd  Tlfiy  DMart, 

For  the  tbird  largest  dob, On*  Bmrndrtd  Dtllsn, 

For  tbe  fouttb  laigcst  dub, Fi/fy  DdUr$, 

And  la  order  tbat  compeiitoiB,  wbo  da  eoC  get  names  eaoogb  to  entitle  tbem  to  dtber  of  these  Pilscs,  may 
not  be  unrecompeased  for  tbelr  tronble,  tbe  Publisben  wiU  fiiftber  gire  for  tack  Cluh  tf  Tu»*titffv*  Hew 
^^tvrihtrt^  whicb  Is  aot  iodndod  la  dtber  of  tbe  four  premium  dabs,  a  Prize  of  FiTB  DoLLvns. 

Lists  must  be  distlactly  marked  at  tbe  bead  with  tbe  words  «*  Prize  List,"  aad  tbe  sender^s  addrern  in  ML 
Lisu  mar  be  kept  opea  oatil  Jaauary  31st,  1867 ;  bat  no  lists  mailed  after  tbat  day  wlU  be  coaaiod  in  tbe 
competiilon.  In  order  to  allow  time  for  tbe  recdpt  of  liata  from  dlataat  polaia,  tbe  award  of  Prizes  wiU  ael 
be  made  until  March  I,  1867,  when  the  Premiums  will  be  paid  in  <*ik. 

It  b  important  tbat  tbe  aamea  and  addresses  of  subscribers  sboold  be  sent  forward  as  £tM  as  tbey  are  fib« 
taiaed,  that  there  may  bo  no  delay  In  forwarding  tbe  Magazines  and  in  keeping  up  the  records  of  the  dabs. 
For  this  Scries  of  Priacs  the  Pnbllsbers  have  decided  to  add  tbe  liberal  inducement  of  allowing  naahes  to  be 
entered  at  tbe  Club  rtfca  of  mu  ddUr  mnd  m  half  tMch,  which .aam  must  la  all  catcs  accompany  tbe  aaaa  tf 
tltcy  are  seat. 

GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS. 
4^  Tht  ftttsgi  mmtf  hi  pMd  tt  rlk#  tjlt*  vthtre  tht  MsgMtctnt  it  rteHvfd, 

^Ql.  Jill  tuhitripHmt  sr*  faymUt  in  mdvmnit^  aad  Magazines  are  in  ail  caaei  stepped  whcs  the  teoB  ef 
jscription  expires. 

In  remitting,  preferaace  should  be  girea  to  Fit'Ofc*  hi*nn  Ordtrt,  Ifthesje  cannot  be  obtained,  J>rafl 
«/M  Nn»  Ttrhw  h^Mi^fmfmUt  u  iht  tfdtf^  9/T1CDIOB.  te  FuBM^  ibould  be  sent,  rather  than  baak-aetta. 


eobscription  expires. 
In  remitting,  prd 
M  Ifiw  Ttrftr  hftK^fofsUt  f  ttu  trdt^  •/TICSlfOE  «  FIKM.  inould  be  son 
%•  All  latten  wyecUEi  the  lii^ga»ai«  abooli  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher^ 

TlOSNOil  &  FIELDS, 


i»*  x&BjroA'r  MT.,  BOMXOir 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 

Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premituns 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

NEW  YORK,  ^rt^^^^^^^^^%^  KENTUCKY, 

VERMONT,  Jrl/^^^^       ^«\^       TENNESSEE, 

NEW  JERSEY,         ^      ikl^^L  ^    MISSOURI, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

OHIO, 

INDIANA, 

MICHIGAN, 

WiSCONSlNi 

IOWA. 


ALABAMA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 

VIRGINIA, 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  \ 

CALIFORNIA, 

OREGON, 


And  at  nnmerotis  Institutes  and  Oonnty  Fain,  inohtdiog  all  the  Fairs  at 
whieh  they  were  exhibited  the  past  three  years. 


»  ♦  •  »  «♦- 


Tho  GROVER  &  BAKER  ELASTIC  STITCH  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE  is  superior  to  all  other?,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  seam  is  stronger  and  more  clastic.than  any  other. 

2.  It  is  more  easilj  managed,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  greater  ra- 
iricty  and  range  of  work  than  any  other.  * 

•  3.  It  is  capable  of  doing  all  tie  varieties  of  sewing  done  by  other 
machines,  and,  in  addition,  execites  beautiful  embroidery  and  orna- 
mental work. 

»>  <  •  »  »i 

The  Grorer  *  Baker  6.  M,  Co.  manaftietire,  in  addition  to  their  eelehrated  GROVER  k 
BAKEK  STITCH  Machlnea.  the  moat  perfc^ct  SHUTTLB,  or  *'  LOCK  STITCH*'  ManhiDet  ia  the 
market,  and  afford  paroliavera  tbe  opportunity  of  selectiog  after  trial  and  examination  of  bnth, 
tbe  one  best  Boited  to  their  wanU.  Other  Companiea  manufacUire  but  ana  kiiid  of  machino 
each,  and  can  not  e^ord  tUa  opportonity  of  selection  to  their  costumera. 


•«*  A  pamphlet  containing  nrnpiee  of  both  the  Grover  k  Baker  Stitob  anil  Bhottle  Stftch 
fai  mriooa  fahrica,  with  (hll  explanatlona,  diagrams,  and  illoBtrationi.  to  enable  patchoaera  to 
tiamifis,  tett  aid  romparf  their  relative  menti,  will  be  fnmiahed.  on  reoneat,  at  oor  officea 
thronghoat  the  eonntrjr.  Those  who  desire  machinea  that  do  the  bett  vfork  ahoald  not  tail  to 
■end  for  this  pamphlet,  and  U$t  and  compar§  thaae  sUtches  for  tfunutlu*. 


l>  ^  •  »i 


GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 

495  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 
18  Sunner  Street.  Boston.       i  730  Cbestnat  Street,  FUlilelpUa* 


EVERY   SATURDAY. 

A  Journal  of  Choice  Reading  selected  J^m  Foreign  Current  LitercUure, 


rpHTS  POPULAU  WKIJKLT  rcppolnces  promrtly  lor  Americfln  readera  the  be«t  and 
X  moBt  roadablo  portions  of  the  Eii|;liah  and  ContlnenUl  Mtirnzines  and  Week  ie?i. 
These  include  a  lar^c  variety  of  the  most  entSBitalnliiff  and  valuablo  ini.sceilaneous 
readinLj:  BtMial  Tales,  Slmrt  Stories,  PoiMna,  E  Bay^,  Blpin»|»t»ical  and  Dt-scri]>t;vi\ 
Hkvtcln  a  of  Trnvel  aiid  Adventure,  Lit crarv'  Intel lUrcoct*.  and  admirable  Pupn  rir 
Papers  on  Scieiitlilo  Sabjocuj,  bo  grupH  c  aud  pioti]ro.->q'ie  as  to  charm  the  reader  wkue 
Inbtructln^  him. 

The  coiidu  jtops  of  Evert  Satfrdat  Mtc  th*  ami  «  *MBt5e8  for  makini::  It  as  rich 
and  varied  in  contents  as  snch  a  peiioJlcal  can  he  luaJe,  attd  th»-y  will  seek  lo  insure 
that  !t  shall  connncnd  itself  by  its  heshiiesa  auit  wide  range  of  liubjects  to  all  c^a^cs  of 
intelligent  and  cultivated  readers. 

Among  tho  Authors  frequently  represented  In  Ktskt  SArrmiAT  are 

CHiMlLES  KINCSLEY,  HENRY  KINCSLEY,  Altl'ROItV  TROLLOPE, 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  FRANCES  POWElt  COBB,        ALllANDER  SMITH, 

THOMAS  HUGHES,  MISS  ROSSETTl,  ALEXANDER  DUMAS, 

EDMOND  ABOUT,  JEAN  INCLLOW,  ROBERT   BUCHAXAlf. 

Acrno*  OF  "JOHN  UALiPAX.** 

and  othor  distinguished  European  writers. 

EVERT  SATURDAl^  eontain*  each  tte^  JMjf  Uarffe  o$Uwo  pages,  hwidsomd^ 
printed  in  doulle  columns,  with  an  engraved  tiiU. 

Temrs  :— Single  Numbers,  10  cent'.  Buhsortptloi  Priee,  SSJDO  per  year  In  adrarce. 
MoNTHLT  PiRT8  are  Irisued,  handsomely  bouad  In  tn  atliaoUTe  cover,  price  50  cent^ 
Bubscription  price,  $5,00  per  year,  in  adrance. 

Subscribers  to  any  of  the  other  Periodieals  pobllBlied  by  Ticksoe  h  Fizilds  will 
recelTe  Evsat  fiATUBOAT  for  $4.00  per  year  in  advaace. 

TICKHOR  A  FIELDS,  Publishers, 

194  TtemmU  Street,  B&ttmu 

Forjt86ft 
J,W,B[8l:i!f's 

CELEIIBATEI 

DUPLEX 
ELLIPTIC 

PPTJBJLE 

BPBING 
J^Z£t^^lCl  SKIRTS. 

Win  not  TiEND  or  BBVAK  like  the  Binele  Sprinr*,  bnt  vtl)  Prksrrtk  their  GiiACirvL  find  Puurtcr 
ehapi',  where  three  or  f.uir  onlinnry  Hkirts  hnvo  Iwicn  lhr>wn  awUio  an  ctsklkss.  Each  hoop  is  com|>o«ied 
of  two  fincly-ternperod  8tccl  fcjpriiisrs,  brai'led  tightlt  ai  I  t iuhlt  together,  kdqi  to  kdgb,  fonMirtf  ib8 
BtronjfeM,  ino*t  Flexible,  and  mill  the  IJKlitcsl  H»)op  mn  I&  In  fact,  for  tho  Promenade,  or  the  HoofP, 
the  Church,  Thcntre,  Unllroad  Cnro,  CarriHKe*,  Croud'^l  Asueinblien,  &.•!.  *o,  they  *ro  cxeqcallsp, 
Oonihinlnc:  Cnnifort,  Durability,  and  Ecouomy,  with  tbft.  IClegance  of  Bhape,  which  haa  made  iha  ^'VH" 
I'LEX  KLLIPTIU  •  the 

STANDARD  SKIRT  OF  THE  FASHIOtlABLE  WORLD. 

For  Tounj?  Lndie«,  Mimes  and  Children,  they  art  fiiiprrior  to  all  othen.  lnqairo  for  the  DnpItfZ 
KllipUo  (or  double)  Spring  Skirt,  ilauulaclurtti  LiolusSvely  by 

•Ok£  OWftCM  OP  PATENT. 

97  Ohambera,  and  79  and  81  Reade  Streets,  New-York  City. 

For  tsl*  ta  »U  tiis  7ibi?  Class  Sroaas  thrstigheut  ths  Ukitb9  Statbs  sad  suswasaa. 


3  2044  096^2m 


r 


